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The  Scottish  Universities  and 
the  State. 

BY 

A.  P.  LAURIE,  D.SC  (Edin.),  RR.S.E., 
Principal  of  the  Henot-Watt  College^  Edinburgh, 

There  are  two  things  required  from  those  who  venture 
to  criticise  our  existing  Institutions.  They  must  in  the 
first  place  point  out  clearly  the  defects  they  wish  remedied, 
and  in  the  second  place  state  with  equal  clearness  and 
sharpness  of  outline  the  reforms  they  propose  to  make. 
It  thus  becomes  possible  for  those  who  may  differ  from 
them  to  state  the  objections  they  have  to  their  proposals, 
and  ultimately  by  this  interchange  of  opinion,  a  definite 
scheme  of  reform  is  hammered  out. 

In  the  most  interesting  contribution  to  this  subject 
by  Principal  Donaldson  in  a  recent  number  of  this 
magazine  the  objections  to  the  present  system  existing 
in  the  Scottish  universities  are  most  clearly  pointed  out,* 
but  the  proposed  remedy  seems  to  be  neither  clearly 
defined  nor  adequate,  if  not  actually  of  a  reactionary 
character. 

It  may  be  as  well  again  to  put  the  present  position  of 
affairs  shortly  before  the  readers  of  this  ^^^'^w,  although  it 
has  been  so  ably  dealt  with  by  Principal  Donaldson.  As 
the  result  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  and  the  Education 

*"A  Block  on  Progress  in   the   Scottish   UniTersities,"   hj   Principal 
Donaldson,  Univertiiy  Review,  October,  1905,  Vol  2.  No.  6. 
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Commissions  of  1858  and  1889,  the  four  Scottish  Univer- 
sities have  been  burdened  with  a  very  large  number  of 
Ordinances  extending  to  158  large  and  closely  printed 
pages  and  dealing  minutely  with  the  conditions  of  study 
for  degrees.  These  Ordinances  have  to  be  interpreted 
like  Acts  of  Parliament  and  can  only  be  altered  after 
having  been  submitted  to  the  other  three  universities  (who 
can  raise  objections  if  they  choose),  laid  before  Parliament, 
and  approved  by  the  Privy  Council.  The  result  of  this 
is  to  prevent  all  minor  reforms  and  to  make  the  obtaining 
of  large  reforms  a  slow  and  tedious  business,  often  extend- 
ing over  years. 

In  order  to  make  some  approach  as  to  the  right  remedy 
for  this  state  of  things,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  look  a 
little  into  the  history  and  origin  of  universities,  so  as  to 
take  care  that  new  proposals  are  on  true  historical  lines. 
Now  Principal  Donaldson  makes  a  statement  in  his  article, 
to  the  effect  that  Scottish  universities  have  always  been 
State  institutions.  The  meaning  of  this  statement  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  understand.  It  is  true  that  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  founded  after  the 
Reformation,  was  unde|^  the  government  of  the  Town 
Council  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  only  freed  from  their 
control  by  the  Act  of  1858;  but  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and 
St.  Andrews  Universities  were  all  founded  by  Papal  bulls, 
and  consequently  shared  in  the  privileges  of  mediaeval 
universities.  That  is  to  say,  they  were  free,  self- 
governing  republics  of  letters,  controlling  their  own 
affairs.  The  universities  founded  in  the  middle  ages, 
were  educational  institutions,  which  were  not  only  intended 
for  high  and  specialised  teaching  and  learning,  but  which 
had  such  complete  internal  control,  that  even  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  their  own  members  was  granted 
to  them,  and  the  magnificent  part  played  by  universities 
in  the  advance  of  knowledge  and  civilisation  has  been 
largely  due  to  this  freedom. 

Moreover,  there  is  apparently  no  indication  that  the 
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Scottish  universities  were  unduly  interfered  with  by  the 
State  up  to  the  Act  of  1858,  which  largely  carried  out 
the  suggestions  made  by  the  Commission  of  1826. 

Surely,  a  State  institution  would  be  one  entirely 
controlled  and  governed  by  the  Scotch  Education 
Department,  and  receiving  its  instructions  as  to  courses 
of  study  and  methods  of  teaching  from  headquarters. 

The  interference  of  the  State  with  the  Scottish 
universities  during  the  nineteenth  century  has  not  been 
of  that  kind.  They  have,  by  successive  commissions, 
dealt  with  matters  which  properly  belong  to  the 
universities  themselves,  and  then,  having  drawn  up  a 
rigid  code  of  regulations,  left  them  alone  to  struggle  in 
the  bonds  thus  enacted. 

Possibly,  if  they  had  been  under  continuous  control  by 
the  State,  it  might  have  been  better  in  some  ways,  but 
they  would  have  ceased  to  be  universities. 

It  is  this  capricious  and  irregular  interference  by  the 
State  which  caused  all  the  mischief. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  recognising  that  the 
essential  idea  of  a  university  is  freedom  to  control  its  own 
internal  affairs,  and  to  deal  with  the  curriculum  for 
degrees,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  State  is 
supreme,  and  has  certain  rights  over  the  whole  educa- 
tional system  of  the  university.  Moreover,  as  the  university 
is  subsidised  by  grants  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  the 
State  has  a  right  to  know  that  these  moneys  are  well 
expended. 

While  therefore  allowing  the  utmost  freedom  possible 
to  the  university,  the  State  should  lay  down  certain  broad 
conditions  under  which  the  institution  is  to  be  carried  on. 

In  the  first  place,  in  the  charter  and  statutes,  the 
constitution  and  duties  of  the  governing  body  are  rightly 
laid  down. 

In  the  second  place,  the  standard  of  qualification  for 
extrance  to  the  university  is  rightly  defined  by  the  State, 
as    this    affects    not    only    the   standard   of  university 
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education,  but  of  primary  and  secondary  education   in 
the  country. 

In  the  third  place,  the  length  of  time  required  to  be 
devoted  to  study  for  a  degree,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  the  qualifications  for  a  degree  are  to  be  determined 
(such,  for  instance,  as  the  presence  of  external  examiners) 
may  also  be  definitely  stated. 

The  number  of  faculties  in  the  university  when 
founded  should  also  be  mentioned  in  the  charter  and  the 
permission  of  the  State  required  for  the  founding  of 
additional  faculties. 

If  these  broad  conditions  are  laid  down,  the  State  has 
done  all  that  is  necessary  to  guard  against  any  lowering 
of  the  standard  of  education,  and  may  leave  the  university 
free  to  draw  up  its  own  Ordinances. 

If  we  examine  the  charter  recently  granted  to 
Birmingham  University  we  shall  find  that  these  are  a 
fair  summary  of  the  conditions  laid  down  by  charter  and 
statute.  There  is,  however,  one  additional  matter  which 
must  be  considered.  The  right  to  practice  as  a  medical 
man  is  a  privilege  granted  by  the  Stace,  not  by  a  univer- 
sity, and  the  State  merely  accepts  the  university  degree 
in  medicine  as  the  test  of  the  qualification  it  requires. 
The  State  would  be  justified  therefore  in  demanding 
stricter  control  over  this  degree  and  possibly  over  the 
degree  in  law.  In  the  German  universities  for  instance 
the  examination  for  medicine  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
State. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  the  position  of  the 
universities  in  Scotland  is  peculiar  and  requires  to  be 
especially  dealt  with,  because  there  are  four  universities 
in  a  comparatively  small  country  and  not  very  far 
from  each  other,  and  liable  to  the  temptation  of 
unfair  competition.  We  should,  therefore,  perhaps 
rather  refer  to  the  charter  of  Victoria  University  of 
Manchester  as  a  guide  than  to  the  charter  of  Birmingham, 
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as  Victoria  University  is  not  far  from  the  universities  in 
Liverpool  and  Leeds. 

Principal  Donaldson,  in  his  article,  realizes  this,  and 
quotes  the  following  clause  from  the  charter  of  the 
Manchester  University  in  support  of  the  proposals  he 
makes  for  a  common  University  Court  for  the  four 
Scottish  universities.     The  clause  is  as  follows  : — 

"Every  Statute  or  alteration  of  a  Statute,  and  every 
Ordinance  or  alteration  of  an  Ordinance  relating  to  any 
of  the  matters  following,  that  is  to  say : 

(a)   The  titles  of  Degrees; 

The  establishment  of  new  Degrees; 

The  periods  of  residence  and  study  in  the 

University  or  any  affiliated  or  recognised 

institution  required  for  Degrees ; 
{d)  The  conditions  under  which  Degrees  higher 

than   the    Degree    of    Bachelor    in    any 

Faculty  are  to  be  granted ; 
(e)   The  courses  for  medical  Degrees  and  the 

subjects  of  examination ; 
shall,  before  such  Statute  or  alteration  of  a  Statute  shall 
be  allowed,  and  before  such  Ordinance  or  alteration 
of  an  Ordinance  shall  become  operative  and  have  effect, 
be  communicated  to  the  Universities  established  in 
Liverpool  and  Yorkshire,  and  if  within  one  month 
after  such  communication,  notice  of  objection  thereto 
shall  have  been  given  by  the  said  University,  or  either 
of  them,  the  question,  so  arising,  shall  be  considered  by 
a  Joint  Committee  of  the  three  Universities,  and,  in 
default  of  agreement,  any  of  the  said  Universities  may, 
within  one  month,  make  a  representation,  in  regard 
thereto,  to  Us  in  Council,  and,  in  the  event  last 
mentioned,  such  Statute  or  Ordinance,  or  alteration 
therein,  shall  not  become  operative  and  have  effect 
until  allowed  by  Us  by,  and  with  the  advice  of 
Our  Privy  Council. 
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Statutes  of  the  Universities  shall  prescribe  and 
regulate  the  constitution  and  appointment  of  the  said 
Joint  Committee  and  all  other  matters  relating  to  the 
said  Committee  which  may  be  deemed  proper  to  be 
so  prescribed  and  regulated." 

And,  in  addition  to  this  clause,  we  find  conditions  for 
the  creation  of  a  joint  board  for  the  entrance  examinations. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  under  this  clause,  the  objects 
to  be  discussed  by  the  committee,  of  the  three  universities, 
are  carefully  limited  and  defined. 

It  is  only  in  the  case  of  medicine  that  a  wider  and 
more  detailed  jurisdiction  is  allowed,  and  the  explanation 
of  that  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  peculiar  relation  of 
the  State  to  medical  degrees. 

It  might  certainly  be  objected  that  this  clause,  as  it 
stands,  unduly  hampers  the  freedom  of  these  universities 
to  develop  on  their  own  lines,  but  even  such  conditions 
as  these,  defining  the  extent  to  which  the  Scottish  univer- 
sities might  interfere  with  each  other,  would  be  regarded 
as  a  charter  of  freedom  by  Scotland.  Principal  Donald- 
son, in  his  article,  refers  to  a  clause  in  the  Act  of  1 889, 
proposing  the  establishment  of  a  common  university 
court  for  the  four  Scottish  universities,  which  has  never 
been  put  in  force,  and  suggests  that  this  clause  be  revived, 
and  quotes  the  charter  of  Victoria  University  in  support 
of  this  proposal. 

If  he  merely  means  this  common  university  court  to 
deal  with  certain  strictly  defined  and  limited  questions, 
not  in  excess  of  those  mentioned  in  the  Victoria  Univer- 
sity charter,  it  might  possibly  perform  a  useful  function, 
but  such  a  proposal  would  do  little  or  nothing  to  relieve 
the  present  situation. 

The  one  thing  of  primary  importance  is  to  give  the 
universities  that  control  over  their  own  courses  of  study 
which  was  enjoyed  by  Mediaeval  universities,  and  is 
enjoyed   now   not  only  in   the  older    universities    like 
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Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  by  the  young  and  untried 
universities  like  Birmingham.  Once,  this  principle  of 
freedom  has  been  admitted,  the  question  as  to  whether 
these  are  not  certain  matters  which  the  universities 
should  consider  in  council  together,  is  of  small  importance 
and  can  be  discussed  on  its  merits. 

If,  then,  Principal  Donaldson  merely  means  his  central 
university  court  to  have  these  limited  powers,  he  does 
nothing  to  solve  the  real  problem  at  all. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  ne  intends  to  revive  the  proposal 
made  by  Gladstone  and  incorporated  in  the  Act  of  1858, 
namely,  to  have  one  university  for  Scotland  and  reduce 
the  present  universities  to  the  position  of  colleges,  then 
it  would  be  far  better  to  leave  things  as  they  are. 

Such  a  proposal  would  simply  be  disastrous  and  would 
consummate  the  final  ruin  of  university  education  in 
Scotland. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  proposals  made  by 
Principal  Donaldson  do  not  seem  to  be  entirely  satis- 
factory. For  if  on  the  one  hand  they  are  intended  in  a 
limited  and  restricted  sense,  they  do  little  to  improve  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  and  if  on  the  other  hand  they  are 
intended  to  mean  a  return  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  motion 
of  1858,  they  would  be  destructive  to  all  future  develop- 
ment of  the  universities  of  Scotland  as  free  self- 
governing  institutions  and  centres  of  learning  and 
research. 

Let  us  then  begin  by  passing  a  short  Act  of  Parlia- 
ments giving  each  university  complete  control  over  its 
own  ordinances  within  the  broad  limitations  already 
defined,  and  merely  adding,  if  it  is  thought  advisable,  a 
few  definite  questions  which  may  be  referred  to  a 
common  university  court. 

A.   P.    Laurie. 
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SIR    WILLIAM    RAMSAY,  K.CB.,  RR.S.,  i 

Professor  of  Chemistry^  University  College^  London, 

To  become  an  efficient  chemist,  whatever  branch  of  the 
profession  be  afterwards  pursued,  requires  a  course  of 
study  of  at  least  four  years.  Chemists  are  more  and 
more  in  requisition ;  almost  every  manufacturing  industry 
abroad  employs  one  or  more  chemists;  and  English 
manufacturers  are  finding  that,  to  compete  with  their 
rivals,  they  must  follow  their  example. 

The  openings  for  a  trained  chemist  may  be  classified 
under  four  headings:  i.  Academical;  2,  Scholastic;  3, 
Analytical;  4,  Manufacturing.  For  the  first  two,  a 
degree  in  Science,  of  which  Chemistry  is  the  chief  subject, 
is  an  advantage,  if  not  almost  a  necessity;  for  the  last 
two  it  is  of  less  importance,  and  indicates  only  a  training 
in  theory  and  laboratory  work ;  practical  experience  must 
be  gained  elsewhere — in  the  commercial  laboratory  or  in 
the  works.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  an  advantage 
for  the  analytical  or  manufacturing  chemist  to  be  a 
Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Chemistry.  The  steps  are: 
{a)  Registration  as  a  student;  this  involves  at  present  the 
having  passed  a  school-leaving  examination,  of  which 
Latin  is  still  a  compulsory  subject,  {b)  The  passing  of 
two  examinations  in  theory  and  practical  work,  in  all 
branches  of  the  subject,  of  which  a  portion  must  be 
special — e.g,,   analysis   of  food   and   drugs,    analysis   of 

I.  This  article  is  taken,  bj  kind  permission  from  the  ''Glasgow  University 
Students'  Handbook"  (No.  lV.),recenUy  published  by  the  Students*  Representa- 
tive Council  of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
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minerals,  etc.  (c)  This  leads  to  the  title  ''Associate  of 
the  Institute  of  Cnemistry,"  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
if  the  Associate  has  entered  chemical  practice  and  has 
borne  a  good  character,  he  is  made  a  Fellow.  The  office 
of  the  Institute,  which  corresponds  in  some  degree  for 
Chemistry  to  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  for 
Medicine,  is  at  30,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C., 
where  all  particulars  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary. 

To  enter  the  teaching  profession  in  the  Universities, 
work  in  a  University  laboratory  is  essential.  After 
mastering  the  elements,  and  passing  the  degree  of  B.Sc, 
research  ought  to  be  undertaken.  The  Commissioners 
of  the  1 85 1  Exhibition  have  instituted  a  series  of  scholar- 
ships, one  for  each  University  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Colonies,  of  the  value  of  ;^150  for  two  years 
(prolonged  for  a  third  on  sufficient  reason),  which  enables 
a  young  man  to  study  elsewhere.  Many  elect  to  pass 
one  or  both  of  their  years  abroad,  in  Continental  labora- 
tories. There  they  have  the  opportunity  of  studying 
different  methods  of  teaching,  and  while  there  they  carry 
on  researches  in  some  special  branch  of  Chemistry.  It  is 
not  required  that  they  shall  afterwards  enter  the  teaching 
profession^  no  undertaking  need  be  given,  but  as  a 
matter  of  lact  many  holders  of  **  185 1  Scholarships'*  do  so. 

The  next  step  is  to  get  a  position  as  assistant  in  some 
University  or  College  laboratory.  The  chances  of  success 
depend,  of  course,  largely  on  the  young  man  s  record  as 
an  original  investigator,  and  whether  his  name  is 
beginning  to  be  known  as  that  of  one  who  can  advance 
his  subject ;  it  also  depends  largely  on  his  personal  qualities 
and  the  recommendations  he  may  have  received  from  his 
teachers.  It  is  inadvisable,  now-a-days,  for  a  young  man 
to  choose  this  career  unless  he  can  afford  to  wait  for  a 
chair  until  his  age  is  from  30  to  35.  The  pay  of  an 
assistant  seldom  exceeds,  and  is  generally  less  than,  jC200 
a  year;  and  as  Professor  in  one  of  the  smaller  colleges, 
the  salary  is  usually  about  JC400,     The  profession  can 
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hardly  be  termed  a  lucrative  one,  although  some  of  the 
better  chairs  are  fairly  well  endowed. 

Should  the  young  chemist  choose  school-teaching  as 
his  career,  the  best  course  is  to  enter  his  name  in  the 
books  of  a  respectable  firm  of  agents.  There  are  few 
schools  where  Chemistry  alone  is  taught  by  one  man; 
usually  it  falls  to  his  lot  to  teach  Physics  and  Mathematics 
also,  and  possibly  Botany  and  Zoology;  he  may  become 
a  **  Science-master."  The  routine  of  school-teaching 
absorbs  most  of  the  time,  and  leaves  little  of  either  time 
or  energy  for  research.  There  are,  however,  honourable 
exceptions  to  this,  and  men  of  original  ability  have  some- 
times been  called  to  University  chairs.  The  pay  is 
usually  higher  in  schools  than  for  assistantships,  but, 
again,  it  does  not  reach  so  great  an  amount  in  the  long 
run.     However,  it  is  a  useful  and  interesting  career. 

In  all  large  towns  in  Great  Britain  there  are  analytical 
and  consulting  chemists,  who  possess  private  laboratories, 
and  are  engaged  in  analysing  samples  of  different 
chemical  substances  submitted  to  them  by  sellers  and 
buyers.  Some  of  these  make  a  speciality  of  brewers* 
materials,  and  are  consulted  by  brewers;  some  of  iron 
ores,  and  are  in  touch  with  the  iron  trade;  others  are 
conversant  with  oils;  and  a  large  class  comprises  ** public 
analysts."  Their  business  (besides  private  analytical 
work)  is  to  analyse  samples  collected  by  inspectors  under 
the  **Food  and  Drugs  Act,"  and  to  report  on  their  purity. 
The  step  in  choosing  this  branch  of  the  profession  is  to 
become  assistant  or  ** pupil"  of  an  analytical  chemist. 
Sometimes  a  premium  is  required.  The  income  of  such 
varies  greatly:  some  can  barely  earn  a  living;  others,  on 
the  contrary,  find  large  scope  as  consultants  and  experts 
in  patent  cases,  and  gain  moderate  fortunes. 

Closely  allied  to  this  category  is  that  of  chemist  to 
various  undertakings — e.g.,  to  railway  companies,  to  town 
corporations  in  connection  with  sewage  disposal,  and  so 
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on.  Men  who  follow  these  branches  are  usually  chosen 
from  analysts*  laboratories. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  profession  of  "works*  chemist," 
dealing  with  chemical  manufacture.  Up  till  lately  the 
class  of  man  employed  was  one  which  had  a  mere 
smattering  of  the  art,  in  order  to  carry  out  routine 
analysis  on  workman's  wages.  But  manufacturers  are 
now  seeing  their  mistake,  and,  in  imitation  of  our 
Continental  rivals,  who  have  beaten  us  in  many  manu- 
factures because  of  their  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
Science  applied  to  the  Arts,  they  are  taking  a  better  and 
more  carefully  trained  class  of  men.  There  is  still  much 
to  be  desired  in  this  respect.  Such  places  vary  greatly : 
the  initial  salary  is  often  ;^ioo;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  young  man  is  at  first  of  little  value,  for  he 
has  to  learn  how  to  apply  his  scientific  knowledge  to  the 
problems  of  the  manufacturer  and  to  bring  in  an  element 
foreign  to  his  college  training — that  of  cost  of  production. 
He  is  confronted  with  the  most  difficult  of  all  problems: 
how  to  translate  laboratory  experiments  into  manufacturing 
operations,  and  make  them  pay.  He  should,  if  he  hopes 
to  rise  in  this  profession,  be  a  fair  engineer,  a  good 
electrician,  an  excellent  chemist,  and,  if  possible,  a  man 
of  business.  But  for  an  able  young  man,  who  can 
grapple  successfully  with  such  complicated  problems,  the 
prospect  of  success  is  attractive  from  a  financial  point  of 
view,  although  the  life  is  an  arduous  one,  and  comparative 
failure  means  a  small  income  throughout  life. 

For  women,  the  teaching  profession  in  schools  is  the 
only  opening  for  chemists  in  Great  Britain,  with  exceptions 
which  could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  As 
a  rule,  the  woman  who  has  graduated  in  Science  has  no 
choice,  if  she  wants  to  earn  her  living,  but  to  become  a 
"Science-mistress"  in  a  school.  There  are  posts  in  the 
United  States,  however,  which  women  fill  as  analysts, 
although  they,  too,  are  not  numerous. 

In  this  short  sketch  I  have  not  touched  on  pharma- 
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ceutical  Chemistry.  Its  students  are  seldom  University 
students ;  as  a  rule  they  acquire  their  special  training  in 
one  of  the  colleges  or  schools  for  the  purpose.  The 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  the  head  office  of  which  is  in 
Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C,  makes  it  its  business 
to  examine  and  to  train  young  pharmacists;  but  although 
these  alone  have  the  legal  right  to  make  use  of  the 
appellation  "chemist,"  their  calling  forms  a  career  by 
itself. 

William  Ramsay. 


A  Plan  showing  the  probable  site  at  South  Kensington  which  will  be  occupied  by 
the  new  buildings  to  be  erected  under  the  scheme. 

The  site,  and  the  alternative  site,  are  indicated  by  diagonally  shaded  areas.  The  portions  marked  in 
black  are  institutions  already  existing,  which  will  be  united  under  the  scheme.  The  map  also  shows 
other  scientific  and  educational  institutions  in  the  neighbourhood. 

By  arranffement  with  the  '*  Oraphic." 
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The   London   Charlottenburg. 


So  much  has  been  said  and  written  during  the  past  few 
months  on  the  Royal  College  of  Science  and  the 
Chariottenburg  scheme,  that  it  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  the  discussion  can  usefully  be  prolonged,  pending 
definite  action  by  the  Government.  The  excuse  for  another 
article  must  be  that  the  discussion  has  chiefly  centred 
round  the  very  controversial  question  of  the  relation  of 
the  new  Institution  to  the  University  of  London,  and  that 
criticism  of  the  other  important  issues  raised  in  the 
Report  has  been  ineffective  and  incomplete.  Moreover, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  of  the  data  of  the 
case  are  not  properly  understood.  There  is  a  mass 
of  irrelevant  material  in  the  Report,  but  the  information 
on  certain  important  matters  is  either  vague  or 
deficient.  To  illustrate  this  lack  of  proportion, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that,  whereas  the  reader  is 
informed  that  at  the  McGill  University,  Montreal, 
instruction  is  provided  in  the  subject  of  photography, 
he  is  not  told  whether  instruction  is  given  in  the 
same  subject  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science  into 
whose  "present  working"  the  Committee  were  instructed 
to  inquire;  and  while  the  fees  payable  for  a  com- 
plete course  of  lectures  and  practical  work  at  the 
Berlin  Charlottenburg  are  precisely  stated,  there  is 
no  statement  of  the  fees  payable  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Science.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
characteristics  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science, 
the  system  of  education  adopted,  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  discussion  on  University 
control,    appears  to  be  entirely  ignored  in  the  Report. 
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From  a  statement  made  in  a  letter  published  in  The 
Times  a  few  days  after  the  issue  of  the  Committee's 
Report,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  building  of  a 
separate  School  of  Mines  is  proposed,  but  the  Report 
itself  does  not  discuss  what  new  buildings  will  be  required 
or  where  they  will  be  placed.  The  future  of  the  biological 
department,  founded  by  Huxley,  is  left  undecided,  and 
the  information  given  as  to  the  extent  to  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee,  technological  chemistry  and 
physics  should  be  included  in  the  scheme  is  altogether 
inadequate.  One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  College  as 
at  present  constituted  is  the  training  of  science  teachers. 
Nothing  is  said  in  the  Report  as  to  whether  this  work 
should  be  continued,  or  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
system,  if  continued,  should  be  modified  so  as  to  bring  it 
into  accord  with  modern  pedagogical  ideas. 

The  history  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science  need 
not  detain  us  as  a  fairly  complete  account  is  given  in  the 
Report.  It  is  worth  mentioning,  however,  that  there  is 
no  reference  in  the  Report  to  former  professors  of  the 
College,  to  whose  labours  the  high  reputation  of  the 
College  is  mainly  due.  A  few  words  of  homage  might 
well  have  been  paid  to  the  memory  of  such  men  as 
Playfair,  Hofmann,  Frankland,  chemists ;  Stokes,  Tyndall 
and  Guthrie,  physicists  ;  Forbes  and  Huxley,  biologists, 
Smyth  and  Le  Neve  Foster,  mining  engineers. 

The  academic  year  of  the  College  is  divided  into  two 
terms,  from  October  to  February  and  from  February  to 
the  end  of  June.  Normally  the  course  of  the  Associate- 
ship  (A.R.C.S.  or  A.R.S.M.)  extends  over  three  years. 
The  most  important  feature  of  the  curriculum  is  that  the 
student  takes  one  main  subject  at  a  time.  In  the  first 
two  years  the  subjects  taken  are  as  follows  :  Chemistry 
^ist  term),  Physics  (2nd  term),  Mechanics  or  Biology 
(3rd  term).  Geology  (4th  term).  In  the  third  year,  the 
student  specializes  in  the  subject  in  which  he  intends  to 
take  his  associateship — Chemistry,    Physics,  Mechanics 
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or  Geology  (for  the  A.R.C.S.),  Mining  or  Metallurgy  (for 
the  A.R.S.M.).  Of  the  313  individual  students  in  the 
Session  1903-04,  i7owereGovernment  students,  enjoying 
some  form  of  subsidy  or  free  education,  the  remaining 
143  being  private  students,  paying  fees  of  ;^30  to  ;^40 
per  annum.  The  numerous  scholarships  and  free 
studentships  tenable  at  the  College  are  awarded  on  the 
results  of  the  annual  science  examinations  conducted  by 
the  Board  of  Education.  This  system  of  award  has 
undoubtedly  provided  excellent  material  for  the  College, 
but  it  requires  modification  with  a  view  to  the 
establishment  of  closer  relations  between  the  College  and 
secondary  schools. 

The  reader  will  now  be  in  a  position  to  understand 
the  following  statistical  table  which  is  quoted  not  from 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  as  might  be  expected  but 
from  the  Government  blue-book  containing  the  last 
published  report  of  the  College  : — 

The  following  tabular  statement  gives  the  number  of  students  under 
instruction  during  the  Session  1 903-1 904,  /.«.,  from  the  7th  October, 
1903,  to  23rd  June,  1904. 


Sabjeeto. 

Mechanics,  istterm  ... 

2nd  term... 

Mathematics 

Physics        istterm  ... 

2nd  term... 
Chemistry   istterm... 

2nd  term... 
Biology        ist  term  ... 

2nd  term... 
Geology       ist  term  ...  2 

2nd  term... 20 
Metallurgy  istterm  ...  6 

2nd  term...  4 

Mining  3 

*  Includes  Inland  Revenue  and  Customs  students. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  number  of  third- 
year  students  in  the  several  departments,  except  those  of 
mining  and  metallurgy — the  departments  which  are  most 
popular  with  fee-paying  students — is  comparatively  small. 
Although  existing  accommodation  in  some  of  the 
departments  is  not  fully  used  however,  the  provision 
generally  for  research  in  all  branches  and  for  both  teaching 
and  research  in  mining  and  metallurgy  is  most  unsatis- 
factory. With  respect  to  chemistry  and  physics  this 
defect  has  already  been  remedied  by  the  building  of  the 
new  laboratories. 

The  effective  control  of  the  College — assuming,  as 
it  is  fair  to  assume,  that  the  functions  of  the  College 
Council,  consisting  of  professors,  are  academic  rather 
than  administrative — is  at  present  largely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Board  of  Education  at  South  Kensington, 
that  is  to  say,  of  officials  who  have  been  appointed 
under  a  system  of  patronage  without  much  regard 
to  special  knowledge  or  experience  of  scientific  or 
technical  education.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  officials  chosen  as  Secretary 
and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
were  both  men  who  had  enjoyed  a  literary  education  at 
the  University  of  Oxford!  The  following  quotations 
from  the  '*  Regulations  to  be  observed  by  Students  "  is 
also  instructive,  as  indicating  the  bureaucratic  character 
of  the  control  exercised  by  the  Board  :  **  The  professor, 
or,  in  his  absence,  the  demonstrator,  under  whom  the 
applicant  is  studying,  may  grant  leave  for  one  day,  but 
longer  leave  will  require  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of 
Education."  As  further  evidence  of  the  need  for  a 
change  in  the  method  of  control,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  report  of  the  College  for  the  session  1903-4 
(ending  in  June,  1904)  was  published  by  the  Board  of 
Education  in  February,  1906,  while  the  prospectus  of  the 
College  has  in  recent  years  been  published  some  months 
after   the  beginning  of  the  session.     It  will  hardly  be 
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credited  that  the  prospectus  still  contains  no  statement  of 
the  relation  of  the  College  to  the  University,*  though 
the  College  has  been  a  ''school"  of  the  University  for 
nearly  six  years. 

The  position  of  the  Central  Technical  College  of  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  in  regard  to  the 
"  Charlottenburg  "  scheme  is  exceedingly  vague.  It  is 
of  course  a  much  younger  institution  than  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  but  it  has  now  attained  a  strong 
position  as  an  engineering  college.  In  the  Session 
1905-6  there  were  375  regular  students  at  the  College, 
nearly  all  of  whom  paid  fees  to  the  amount  of  jCy^  to  ^40 
per  annum.  There  are  many  more  applicants  for 
admission  than  the  College  can  accommodate.  The 
men  are  made  to  work  and  the  teaching  is  on  sound 
lines.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  College,  more  especially 
in  the  pure  sciences,  is  duplicated  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Science.  A  large  development  of  teaching  and  research 
in  the  various  branches  of  engineering  at  South  Kensing- 
ton is  desirable,  and  is  evidently  contemplated  in  the 
Report  of  the  Committee.  Hence,  on  the  grounds  both 
of  economy  and  of  co-ordination,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  College  will  come  into  the  scheme  of  common 
government. 

At  this  stage,  it  will  be  useful  to  inquire  into  the  origin 
of  the  "  Charlottenburg "  scheme  and  the  financial 
circumstances  attending  its  achievement.  The  first  public 
reference  to  the  scheme  was  in  the  letter  written  by  Lord 
Rosebery  to  Lord  Monks  well,  as  chairman  of  the  London 
County  Council.  The  letter,  which  was  published  in  The 
Times  on  June  29th,  1903,  referred  to  the  report  presented 
to  the  London  County  Council  by  the  Technical  Educa- 
tion Board,  published  in  July,  1902,  in  which  it  was  clearly 
shewn  that  several  industries  had  suffered,  and  were  still 
suffering,  not  so  much  from  the  failure  to  organise 
technical   education   of  the   ordinary   type  as  from  the 
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failure  to  provide  more  advanced  instruction  in  scientific 
technology,  and  facilities  for  research.  It  stated  that 
Messrs.  Wernher,  Beit  &  Co.  had  offered  to  place  a  sum 
of  money  (it  is  now  understood  that  the  amount  in 
question  was  ;^  100,000)  in  the  the  hands  of  trustees  to  be 
applied  as  a  contribution  towards  the  cost  of  building  and 
equipping  an  institution  for  advanced  technology ;  and 
that  further  offers  of  the  same  kind  had  been  made  by 
other  public-spirited  London  citizens.  The  proposed 
institution  was  to  be  supplementary  to  existing  institutions, 
and  it  was  estimated  that  the  total  value  of  the  building 
and  equipment,  together  with  the  value  of  the  site  (which 
was  estimated  at  ;^2oo,ooo)  would  amount  to  about  half 
a  million.  Only  advanced  work  in  technical  subjects  was 
to  be  undertaken,  and,  among  the  subjects  proposed, 
chemical  technology  was  given  an  important  place, 
engineering  subjects  being  also  included.  It  was  further 
suggested  that  the  new  institution,  like  the  Royal  College 
of  Science  and  the  Central  Technical  College,  would  be 
a  "school"  of  the  University  of  London.  The  cost  of 
the  maintenence  of  the  new  institution  was  estimated  at 
;^20,ooo  per  annum,  which  it  was  suggested  the  London 
County  Council  should  provide.  The  letter  was  con- 
sidered by  a  joint  sub-committee  of  the  General  Purposes 
Committee  and  the  Technical  Education  Board,  who  had 
the  advantage  of  discussing  the  matter  with  Mr.  R.  B. 
Haldane,  one  of  the  proposed  trustees.  The  committee 
were  assured  that  in  all  the  arrangements  the  importance 
of  co-ordinating  all  the  higher  education  work  in  London 
in  close  connection  with  the  University  would  be  a 
fundamental  consideration.  The  London  County  Council 
on  July  2 1st,  1903,  (not  July  27th,  as  stated  in  the  Report 
of  the  Departmental  Committee)  received  a  report  from 
this  joint  sub-committee  (not  from  the  General  Purposes 
Committee  alone,  as  stated  in  the  Report)  in  which  the 
offer  contained  in  Lord  Rosebery's  letter  was  discussed 
at  length.  Almost  complete  unanimity  was  shown  in 
the   debate   which    followed,   and,    finally,   the   Council 
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accepted  the  recommendation  of  the  sub-committee  and 
passed  the  following  resolution  : — 

(a)  That  the  Council  expresses  its  high  appreciation 
of  the  important  proposal  contained  in  Lord 
Rosebery  s  letter  and  would  cordially  welcome  the 
establishment  of  further  provision  in  London  for 
advanced  technological  teaching  and  research. 

(6)  That  the  Council,  in  response  to  the  request 
contained  in  Lord  Rosebery  s  letter,  places  on 
record  its  opinion  that  when  the  land,  buildings, 
and  equipment  for  the  proposed  additional 
technological  teaching  and  research  are  provided 
to  a  value  of  not  less  than  ;^500,ooo,  the 
Council  will  be  well  advised  to  contribute  out  of 
the  money  annually  placed  at  its  disposal  under 
the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act  of 
1890,  a  sum  not  exceeding  ;^20,ooo,  per  annum 
towards  such  part  of  the  work  as  falls  within  the 
statutory  definition  of  technical  education,  subject 
to  the  following  conditions  : — 

(i.)  That  a  scheme  be  prepared  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Council  for  the  constitution  of  the 
governing  body  and  the  adequate  representation 
of  the  Council  thereon. 

(ii.)  That  financial  arrangements  adequate  to 
the  whole  maintenance  of  the  proposed  work 
are  made  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Council. 

(iii.)  That,  in  view  of  the  national  scope  and 
utility  of  the  proposed  work,  substantial  contri- 
butions towards  the  maintenance  be  made  from 
funds  of  a  national  character. 

(iv.)  That  due  provision  be  made  in  the 
scheme  to  prevent  overlapping  and  secure 
co-ordination  of  the  work  already  carried  on  by 
the  university  colleges,  polytechnics,  and  other 
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science  and  technological  institutions,  and  the 
proper  connection  of  the  whole  with  the 
University. 

(v.)  That  a  sufficient  number  of  scholarships 
including  free  places  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Council. 

(vi.)  That  it  be  considered  whether  other 
counties  and  boroughs  should  not  be  invited  to 
contribute  towards  the  maintenance,  receiving 
in  return  the  right  to  send  their  picked  scholars 
for  instruction  under  the  proposed  scheme. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  "  Charlottenburg  "  projected 
in  1903  was  to  be  a  distinct  institution  for  advanced 
work,  working  with  other  colleges  in  the  neighbourhood 
as  a  "school"  of  the  university,  the  building  and 
equipment  of  which  would  cost,  it  was  estimated, 
^  300,000.  According  to  the  Preliminary  Report  of  the 
Committee,  however,  the  first  of  the  conditions  which  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee  would  ensure  the  success  of 
their  scheme  was  '*  the  gift  of  a  large  capital  sum  (say  not 
less  than  ;^  100, 000)  for  building  and  initial  equipment ;  " 
and  in  the  final  report  it  is  announced  that  *'  the  gift  of  a 
capital  sum  in  excess  of  the  minimum  referred  to  "  has 
been  secured.  Thus  the  sum  mentioned  in  the  Report  is 
only  one-third  of  the  amount  considered  necessary  for  a 
similar  purpose  in  1903.  No  explanation  of  this  large 
discrepancy  is  given  in  the  report.  With  respect  to  the 
financial  aspect  of  the  transference  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Science,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  staff  of  the  existing 
Royal  College  of  Science  for  1905-6  as  given  in 
the  Civil  Service  Estimates  was  ;^  14, 748,  The 
Government  is  also  committed  to  a  large  annual 
expenditure  in  connection  with  the  maintenance  of  an 
additional  staff  for  the  new  buildings,  which  are  now 
approaching  completion,  and  have  involved  a  capital 
expenditure  of  more  than  ;^2 50,000.     In  these  circum- 
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stances,  it  is  difficult  to  feel  any  great  enthusiasm  for  the 
offer  of  the  Treasury,  as  contained  in  Mr.  Morant's  letter 
of  November  23rd,  1905,  '*to  place  in  the  Estimates  a 
grant  of  ;^20,ooo  per  annum  in  respect  of  the  cost  of  the 
Staff  and  of  Laboratory  expenses  "  for  the  old  and  new 
buildings-  Making  the  most  favourable  assumptions, 
some  anxiety  must  be  felt  as  to  the  soundness  of  the 
financial  basis  on  which  the  new  institution  is  to  be 
established.  There  is,  of  course,  no  reason  why  the 
grant  of  the  County  Council  should  be  limited  to  ;^20,ooo 
per  annum,  nor  need  it  be  supposed  that  the  conditions 
attaching  to  the  grant,  as  suggested  in  1903,  are 
applicable  to  the  present  circumstances.  The  London 
County  Council  has,  on  its  own  admission,  not  provided 
adequately  in  the  past  for  higher  technical  education  from 
the  large  funds  placed  at  its  disposal  for  higher  education 
by  Parliament  and  known  as  the  **  whisky "  money, 
amounting  at  the  present  time  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  per  annum.  Now  that  a  positive  obligation  has 
been  placed  on  the  Council  to  "  consider  the  educational 
needs  of  their  area  "  and  to  take  steps  to  supply  or  aid 
the  supply  of  higher  education,  it  may  be  expected  that 
the  Council  will  be  prepared,  with  even  greater  willingness 
than  was  shewn  in  1903,  to  contribute  generously  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  new  Institution.  As  regards  capital 
expediture,  there  is  perhaps  less  reason  for  anxiety.  The 
scheme  should  appeal  strongly  to  those  who  are  convinced 
of  the  national  importance  of  higher  technical  education, 
and  are  anxious  to  make  up  for  past  neglect  to  provide 
such  education  in  London.  The  success  of  the  authorities 
of  University  College  in  raising  a  sum  of  ;^20o,ooo  to 
secure  the  incorporation  of  the  College  in  the  University  is 
suggestive  in  this  connection. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  inferred  that,  in 
the  preparation  of  a  scheme  for  the  control  of  the  new 
Institution,  the  London  County  Council  will  be  able  to 
exercise  a  considerable  influence.      The  Council,   to  a 
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greater  degree  perhaps  than  any  other  municipal  body  in 
this  country,  has  shown  its  faith  in  the  principle  of  the 
single  authority,  and  as  it  can  have  no  ambition  to  control 
directly  the  new  Institution  or  any  part  of  it,  its 
decision  between  the  rival  views  which  find  expression 
in  the  report,  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  relations  between 
the  new  Institution  and  the  University  will  be  awaited  with 
great  interest.  The  Council  have  in  the  past  five  years 
shown  no  desire  to  usurp  in  any  way  the  functions  of  the 
University ;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  co-operated  with  the 
Senate  of  the  University  in  many  important  schemes.  The 
doctrine  of  the  single  authority  is  of  course  closely 
connected  with  what  may  be  called  the  science  of  the 
delegation  of  powers.  As  a  result  of  the  recent  Education 
Acts,  this  important  science  has  been  carefully  studied 
in  its  educational  aspects  and  some  general  principles 
have  been  established.  A  disquisition  on  this  subject  in 
its  application  to  the  government  of  the  new  Institution, 
including  a  discussion  as  to  the  bes  methods  of  deciding 
academic  and  administrative  questions  of  various  kinds, 
would  have  been  of  even  greater  value  in  the  Committee  s 
Report  than  much  of  the  detailed  information  regarding 
technical  education  in  other  countries. 

Mr.  Birrell  has  now  definitely  stated  that  the  build- 
ing and  control  will  not  be  transferred  immediately  to 
the  University.  It  is  still  very  doubtful  whether  the 
Central  Technical  College  will  come  into  the  scheme  of 
common  government,  and  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  which  established 
the  College  and  saw  it  through  its  early  difficulties,  should 
wish  to  retain  permanently  the  credit  of  its  success.  The 
need  for  the  actual  transfer  of  the  buildings  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Science  by  the  Government  to  the  new 
governing  body  is  not  really  urgent ;  indeed,  there  are 
certain  substantial  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
continuance  of  Government  ownership.  It  seems  likely 
that  the  system  of  leasing,   which  the  Government  is 
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endeavouring  to  establish  for  voluntary  schools  in  their 
relation  to  local  education  authorities,  would  work  quite 
well  in  regard  to  the  building  of  the  new  Institution  as 
between  the  Government  and  the  new  governing  body. 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  new  governing  body 
should   not  be   too  large.      It  should   be   composed   of 
men    really    keen   for  the   success  of  the   new    Institu- 
tion  and   willing  to   work    in   harmony    in  all  matters 
with   the    University.     It    would   no   doubt   be   advan- 
tageous   if     the     new    governing    body,    pending     its 
subordination   to   the    Senate  of  the    University,  were 
directed  to  submit  a  full  annual  report  of  its  work  to  the 
Senate  of  the  University,  and  it  is  certainly  most  desirable 
that  the  curricula  of  the  new  Institution  and  the  regula- 
tions for  the  degrees  of  the  University  should  be  carefully 
adjusted  to  one  another,  so  that  the  attention  of  students 
may  not  be  divided  between  working  for  the  diplomas  of 
the    Institution   and    the    degrees    of    the    University. 
Especially  is  it  desirable  that  every   means  should  be 
adopted   to   stimulate   the   loyalty  of   the    students   as 
members  of  the  University.     If  success  is  to  be  secured, 
the   new  governing   body   must   take  a   wide   view   of 
their  functions.     Acting  alone  or  in   conjunction   with 
the  University,  they  should  have  regard  to  the  physi- 
cal as  well  as  to  the  mental  needs  of  the  students.    The 
site  at  South  Kensington  needs  to  be  '*  Hausmannised." 
It  must  be  properly  opened  out  by  taking  down  the  cross 
galleries  and  other  buildings,  relicts  for  the  most  part  of 
Victorian  exhibitions,  which  are  unsightly  and  wasteful  of 
space  in  their  design.    When  this  has  been  done,  it  should 
be  possible  to  provide  five-courts  and  tennis  grounds  in 
the  open  spaces  between  the  various  buildings,  and  perhaps 
a  well-fitted  club,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  swimming  bath. 
The  important  question  of  the  housing  of  the  students 
must  not  be  ignored.     There  is  a  bathos  between  the 
ambition  of  drawing  students  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire 
to     magnificient     buildings,     and     the     squalid     social 
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environment  which  is  offered  to  them  by  dingy  lodgings 
at  Walham  Green.  Not  less  important  is  the  need  for 
the  establishment,  if  possible  by  the  University  rather  than 
by  the  Institutition,  of  an  appointments  committee,  whose 
duty  it  would  be  to  find  appointments  of  all  kinds  for 
students  who  have  passed  through  the  course.  At 
present,  many  of  the  best  qualified  students  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Science  drift  aimlessly  into  the 
Patent  Office  or  the  teaching  profession,  instead  of 
doing  work  which  would  advance  the  industrial 
efficiency  of  the  country  and  would  thus  justify  the 
heavy  expenditure  of  public  money  involved  in  their 
education  and  training.  Moreover,  if  parents  are  to  be 
convinced  of  the  economic  value  of  a  scientific  or  technical 
education,  it  must  be  demonstrated  that  students  can  find 
profitable  employment  after  passing  satisfactorily  through 
the  course  of  study.  The  questions  of  library  accom- 
modation and  administrative  offices  ought  also  to  be 
settled  in  consultation  with  the  University.  It  may  be 
possible  and  desirable  to  retain  such  honoured  names  as 
the  Royal  College  of  Science  and  the  Royal  School  of 
Mines,  and  perhaps  the  A.R.S.M.  diploma  should  not  be 
immediately  abolished.  But  the  chief  need  is  for  the 
appointment  of  a  small  executive  body  of  keen  and  able 
men,  who  will  take  an  active  and  intelligent  interest  in 
their  work,  and  will  feel  personally  responsible  for  the 
success  of  the  Institution  committed  to  their  charge. 

Postscript. — Since  this  article  has  been  in  type,  the 
announcement  of  Mr.  Beits  legacy  of  about  ;^i 35,000  to 
the  **Charlottenburg"  scheme  has  been  made.  This 
handsome  bequest  will  relieve  to  a  great  extent  any 
anxiety  which  may  have  been  felt  as  to  the  adequacy  of 
the  capital  amount  which  will  be  available  for  buildings 
and  equipment. 
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Patriotism  in  the  Universities. 


"  Recognising  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  able-bodied  Tnan 
to  be  ^epared  to  defend  his  country^  let  us  ask  how  caai 
university  men  contribiUe  to  this  end  f  By  becoming  Volunteers, 
it  may  be  answered.  True;  but  could  not  some  arrangernent  be 
made  whereby  service  would  be  made  coTnpatible  with  academic 
work?  ....  Could  we  not  form  the  habit  of  devoting  one  of 
our  university  years  to  shooting  aaid  drill?  Is  it  not  fitting 
that  the  brains  of  the  nation  should  set  the  example  to  the  rest  f 
Would  it  not  be  possible  to  create  the  feeling  that  not  to  have 
learned  to  defend  one^s  country  is  *  bad  form '  ?  That  to  have 
taken  a  degree  without  having  done  one*s  duty  is  unworthy  of 
our  manhood" — Sir  William  Ramsay,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  in  the 
"University  Review,"  April,  1906. 

Mb.  T.  C.  Horsfall  sends  the  following  article  as  a  contribution 
to  the  discussion  :  — 

All  who  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  Sir  W.  Ramsay's 
article  will  agree  with  its  writer  in  believing  that  "  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  young  man  to  bear  his  share  in  insuring  his 
country  against  future  misfortunes."  And  I,  for  one,  agree 
with  him  in  also  believing  that  this  duty  involves  for  men  at 
the  Universities  that  of  receiving  training  which  will  fit  them 
to  help  to  defend  their  country  in  case  of  need.  But  I  must 
go  farther  than  Sir  W.  Ramsay  has  eone.  I  am  convinced  that 
every  man  at  the  Universities  ought  to  join  in  the  task  of 
trying  to  induce  the  community  to  accept  for  all  its  young  men 
a  system  of  short  compulsory  military  training  and  of  liability 
to  be  compelled  to  serve  in  the  field  should  this  country  be 
invaded, — ^a  system  which  would  not  only  supply  the  country 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  defenders  in  case  of  invasion,  but 
would  also  ensure  that  if  it  needed  to  reinforce  its  regular  army 
for  resistance  to  attacks  on  any  of  its  over-sea  possessions,  the 
volunteers  whom  it  obtained  would  have  had  part  of  the  neces- 
sary training. 

I  admit  that,  as  Mr.  Perris  tells  us,  it  is  our  duty  to  "  pre- 
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pare  for  peace/'  and  I  believe  with  Mr.  Graham  that  that  which 
Universities  ought  to  supply  is  "a  liberal  education"  which 
'' constitutes  a  discipline  of  the  mind,  enlarges  ideas,  checks 
conclusions";  but  I  differ  from  Mr.  Penis  and  Mr.  Graham, 
in  believing  that  compulsory  military  training  and  home  ser- 
vice are  necessary  parts  of  a  preparation  for  peace,  and  also 
necessary  parts  of  a  liberal  education,  which  must  give  power 
to  ascertain  what  are  the  facts  of  life,  and  how  they  ought  to 
be  dealt  with  by  men  who  do  not  wish  to  shirk  a  share  of 
difficulties  and  dangers  with  which  someone  must  deal. 

Those  who  believe  that  persons,  who  hate  war  and  ardently 
desire  that  all  nations  may  have  peace,  ought  not  to  take  part 
in  preparations  for  possible  war,  ignore  facts  which  are  very 
obvious  to  all  who  read  the  newspapers  and  general  literature 
of  several  countries,  though  they  seem  to  be  quite  unknown  to 
some  highly  educated  persons.  One  of  these  facts  is,  that  in 
every  country  there  are  many  men  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
for  their  own  nation  all  the  valuable  possessions  held  by  other 
nations,  and  that  these  persons,  amongst  whom  are  many  who 
have  great  influence  with  newspapers.  Parliaments  and  Govern- 
ments, intrigue  for,  and  advocate  the  adoption  of,  all  measures 
which  seem  fitted  for  the  attainment  of  their  objects.  In  this 
country  and  in  its  Colonies  there  are  thousands  of  persons  who 
would  gladly  despoil  Germany,  France,  the  United  States  and 
every  other  country,  of  all  their  wealth  and  commerce  for  the 
supposed  good  of  this  country.  And  similarly  in  each  of  the 
countries  which  I  have  named  there  are  innumerable  persons 
who  would  like  to  transfer  to  their  own  nation  all  that  we 
possess.  Such  persons  are  a  source  of  great  danger  to  the 
iiighest  interests  of  the  world  as, when  some  event  has  caused 
their  fellow-countrymen  to  feel  a  little  irritation  against  the 
people  of  another  nation,  they  can  easily  increase  the  irritation 
by  appeals  to  instincts  and  desires,  national  pride,  desire  for 
the  increase  of  the  wealth  of  one's  country,  which  are  found  in 
most  persons  including  manv  sincere  lovers  of  peace.  The 
condition  which  most  certainly  makes  such  persons  active  for 
evil  is  the  falling  of  some  nation  which  has  rich  possessions 
into  a  state  of  inability  to  defend  them.  When,  for  instance, 
China  a  short  time  ago  was  believed  to  be  unable  to  defend 
herself,  half  a  dozen  Powers  promptly  found  good  reasons  for 
attacking  her.  These  facts,  that  there  are  persons  in  all 
nations  covetous  of  the  possessions  of  other  nations,  and  that 
such   persons   have   great   power   to   influence   the   action   of 
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Governments,  should  be  vividly  remembered  by  us.  For  there 
is  not  another  nation  in  the  world  which  is  so  certain  as  is  this 
country  to  be  attacked  if  it  should  lose  the  power  of  defending 
its  possessions.  We  hold  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  de- 
sirable parts  of  the  earth,  including  coaling  stations  for  our 
ships  of  war  and  our  merchant  ships  wherever  it  is  most  con- 
venient to  have  them.  Most  of  what  we  have,  we  have  taken 
simply  because  we  wanted  it  and  were  able  to  take  and  retain 
it ;  and  we  have  no  right  to  expect  any  other  nation  to  abstain 
from  taking  anything  that  we  possess,  if  that  nation  wants  it 
and  is  strong  enough  to  take  it.  And  we  need  not  expect  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  blame  the  nation  which  despoils  us,  unless 
the  possession  by  that  nation  of  its  newly  acquired  property  in- 
volves more  inconvenience  for  the  rest  of  the  world  than  our 
possession  involved.  Does  this  country  intend  to  part  with 
txibraltar,  Malta,  Egypt,  Singapore,  Australia,  New  Zealand? 
While  we  are  calm  and  deeply  influenced  by  hatred  of  taxa- 
tion, a  considerable  number  of  persons  will  doubtless  be  in- 
clined to  answer  the  question  by  "yes,**  but  we  may  be  quite 
sure  that  if  an  attempt  were  made  by  a  strong  Land  Power  to 
take  India  by  force  or  by  a  strong  Sea  Power  to  deprive  us  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  the  whole  nation  would  get  excited  and 
would  resist  the  attempt.  How  is  opposition  to  oe  shown?  By 
appeals  to  the  International  Tribunal  at  the  Hague?  Even  if 
we  were  sure  that  the  temper  of  the  nation  would  be  cool 
enough  to  allow  us  always  to  take  that  course,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Tribunal  might  often  give  decisions  which  the  majority 
of  our  people  would  not  accept,  and  against  which  we  should 
have  to  appeal  to  arms  after  the  loss  of  invaluable  time.  For 
how  is  the  Tribunal  to  decide?     Shall  it  always  apply  the 

Srinciple  "possession  is  nine-tenths  of  the  law,"  and  always 
ecide  that  a  nation  which  holds  a  territory,  no  matter  how 
acquired,  shall  continue  to  hold  it?  Or  shall  it  decide  that 
of  two  nations,  one  showing  the  title  of  forcible  seizure  in  the 
past,  and  the  other  that  of  intention  to  try  to  effect  forcible 
seizure  in  the  near  future,  that  one  shall  have  the  territory 
which  will  be  most  benefited  by  it  ?  If,  for  instance,  some  other 
country  can  show  that  it  has  more  and  better  steamers  in  the 
East  and  carries  on  a  larger  and  better  managed  trade  than  we 
do,  and  will  therefore  get  more  advantage  than  we  get  from 
coal-depots  and  repairing  docks  and  that  it  is  willing  to  attack 
us,  is  the  International  Tribunal  to  say  that  that  Power  ought  to 
have  Singapore  ?    If  so,  we  shall  not  twice  refer  disputes  to  it. 
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and,  if  not,  the  Power  which  has  gained  a  larger  trade  than  ours 
will  not  refer  disputes  to  the  Tribunal.  But  even  if  the  majority 
of  our  people  made  up  their  minds  that  whenever  we  are  asked 
for  territory,  whether  it  be  Kent  or  India,  Newfoundland  or 
the  Isle  of  Man,  we  will  give  it  at  once,  far  from  ensuring  that 
we  should  have  peace,  they  would  ensure  that  the  most  power- 
ful nations  of  the  world  would  be  plunged  into  war  with  each 
other  for  our  possessions  and  that  we  should  be  involved  in  the 
fighting. 

While  no  other  course  than  that  of  maintaining  strong 
forces  can  preserve  peace,  the  experience  of  Japan  proves  that 
that  course  does  tend  to  preserve  it.  The  Japanese  have  always 
possessed  the  fine  qualities  which  all  the  world  now  admires 
and  respects,  but,  just  because  the  country  was  unable  to  defend 
herself,  she  was  attacked  in  1884  by  several  of  the  great 
Powers,  and,  until  recently,  she  has  constantly  stood  in  danger 
of  being  again  attacked.  Now  that  she  has  shown  that  she 
has  an  army  and  navy,  highly  trained,  well  led,  of  valiant  and 
patriotic  men,  in  no  country  in  the  world  is  there  any  party 
which  thinks  of  attacking  her. 

One  of  the  clearest  duties  of  all  who  desire  peace  is  to  do 
all  that  they  can  do  to  ensure  that  every  nation  shall  have  a 
system  of  oefence  which  shall  make  it  in  respect  of  vulner- 
ability, of  liability  to  invasion  and  insult,  as  like  as  possible  to 
what  Japan  now  is  and  as  unlike  as  possible  to  China. 

But  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  peace  ought  not  to  be 
contented  with  seeking  to  ensure  that  their  country  and  all 
other  countries  shall  have  forces  which  make  them  strong  for 
defence :  such  persons  should  also  seek  to  ensure  that  all 
nations  shall  have  the  kind  of  force  which  will  make  them  as 
unwilling  as  possible  to  attack  other  nations. 

And  if  it  be  found  that  training  for  army  and  navy  involves 
advantages  or  disadvantages  for  those  who  receive  it,  all  who 
love  justice  as  well  as  peace  ought  to  strive  to  ensure  that  these 
advantages  and  disadvantages  shall  be  distributed  as  fairly 
as  possible  over  all  classes  of  the  community. 

A  short  examination  of  our  system  will  suffice  to  show  that 
it  gives  us  less  security  from  attack  and  more  willingness  to 
attack  than  any  other  known  system  could  give  a  self-governing 
country,  and  that  it  fives  the  community  as  a  whole  the  least 
possible  amount  of  the  advantages  that  can  be  gained  from 
military  training,  while  most  unjustly  placing  all  the  disad- 
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Tantages  which  such  training  can  involve  on  the  poorest  class 
in  the  community. 

In  our  system  men  are  enlisted  to  serve  for  some  years  con- 
tinuously in  the  army,  and  to  pass  then  for  several  years  into 
the  reserve,  and  while  they  are  in  the  reserve  they  can  be  re- 
called to  the  colours  in  case  their  services  are  needed.  The 
system  is  always  described  as  a  system  of  voluntary  enlistment, 
and  the  country  likes  to  believe  that  the  army  contains  only 
men  who  prefer  soldiering  to  other  kinds  of  work.  But  those 
who  know  the  army  assure  us  that,  while  a  small  proportion  of 
soldiers,  perhaps  a  tenth  of  the  whole  number,  enlist  because 
they  desire  to  be  soldiers,  the  great  majority  enlist  because  they 
are  unable  to  get  any  other  kind  of  work:  our  army  consists 
chiefly  of  men  who  are  compelled  by  fear  of  hunger  to  be 
soldiers.  We  make  great  efforts  to  induce  men  to  believe  that 
they  prefer  soldiering  to  all  other  occupations  by  appealing  to 
their  vanity  by  smart  uniforms ;  and  by  our  system  of  passing 
men  into  the  reserve  we  conceal  from  those  who  enlist  the 
greatness  of  the  responsibility  which  they  incur. 

If  the  army  consisted  of  men  of  all  social  classes,  the  kind 
of  men  who  now  form  the  great  majority  would  form  only  a 
small  minority,  and  would  almost  certainly  ^ain  higher  views 
of  life  and  have  their  habits  greatly  improved,  by  contact  with 
their  better-trained  comrades.  But  now  when  men  from  the 
most  ignorant  and  worst  trained  classes  form  the  great  majority, 
the  kind  of  life  which  masses  of  them  live,  separated  from  the 
women  of  their  families,  cannot  fail  to  be  low. 

The  habits  of  our  soldiers  in  respect  of  drinking  have  im- 
proved much  of  late  years,  but  a  very  large  proportion  of  them 
are  still  willing  to  drink  as  much  alcohol  as  tney  can  obtain, 
and  drunken  soldiers  are  a  very  common  sight.  The  habits  of 
the  army  in  respect  of  sexual  licentiousness  are  so  bad  that  a 
large  proportion  of  our  men  are  constantly  in  hospital  through 
disease. 

Very  great  wrong  is  done  positively  and  negatively  to  this 
country  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the  low  character  of 
many  of  our  soldiers.  If  the  army  consisted  of  young  men  of 
all  classes  of  the  English  community,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  wherever  our  troops  were  stationed,  they  would,  under 
normal  conditions,  make  friends  with  the  people,  would  gain  a 
lai^e  amount  of  knowledge  of  their  fellow  subjects  would 
inspire  some  respect  for  our  race,  not  merely  for  its  courage 
but  also  for  its  good  mental  and  moral  qualities,  and  would 
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thus  form  strong  bonds  between  the  mother  country  and  her 
colonies  and  dependencies.  All  these  advantages  are  ungained 
so  long  as  the  troops  we  send  abroad  are  mainly  drawn  from 
our  most  ignorant  and  least  well-behaved  class.  Of  the  posi- 
tive bad  results  of  stationing  men,  many  of  them  of  drunken 
and  licentious  habits,  among  Indian  and  other  populations, 
which  they  regard  as  of  inferior  race,  we  hear  little,  out  every 
one  who  thinks  about  the  subject  is  fully  aware  that  they  are 
very  bad,  and  that  a  heavy  responsibility  for  outrages  on 
women  and  defenceless  men  rests  on  all  who  tolerate  our 
svstem.  And  though  our  race  seems  to  be  so  much  gentler 
than  many  others  that  during  the  recent  operations  in  China 
our  soldiers  were  guilty  of  fewer  acts  of  violence  against  the 
natives  than  the  conscript  troops  of  some  other  nations,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  all  wars  our  troops  are  guilty  of  far 
more  crimes  than  would  be  committed  by  armies  drawn  from 
all  classes  of  English  society.  Our  system  does  even  more 
marked  wrong  to  our  soldiers  than  it  causes  them  to  do  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  They  are,  as  I  have  already  said,  men  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  lowest  classes,  who  are  more  ignorant  than  the 
members  of  any  other  class  of  the  relations  of  their  country 
with  other  nations,  who  have  less  power  than  most  of  their 
countrymen  of  intelligently  forecasting  the  future,  and  who 
have  also  less  influence  on  the  action  of  Government  and  on 
public  opinion  than  any  other  class.  When  they  enlist,  soldier- 
ing means  for  most  of  them  that  which  the  soldiers  they  see 
or  hear  of  are  doin?  at  the  time :  if  war  is  not  going  on,  or  is 
not  bein^  described  in  the  half-penny  newspapers,  it  is  for 
barrack-life  with  its  charms,  not  for  war  with  its  horrors,  that 
they  enlist.  So  far  as  their  first  term  of  service  with  the 
colours  is  concerned,  no  one  will  pity  them  very  much,  whatever 
it  may  include.  The  great  majority  of  them  are  greatly  im- 
proved in  health  and  physique  by  their  training,  and  if  they 
nave  to  serve  in  a  war  which  they  did  not  expect,  they  are  not 
worse  off,  whatever  happens  to  them,  than  conscript  soldiers 
would  be,  except — and  it  is  a  very  serious  exception — that  they 
are  exposed  to  the  risk  of  having  to  take  part  in  war  for  a  much 
longer  period  than  any  conscript  soldiers  can  be.  But  when 
they  pass  into  the  reserve  they  are  exposed  to  the  possibility  of 
suffering;  abominable  wrong,  which  in  fact  does  befall  a  large 
proportion  of  them.  They  enlist  for  a  period  of  six  or  eight 
years  with  the  colours  and  for  a  period  of  four  or  six  years  in 
the  reserve.  A  man  who  has  enlisted  at  20  and  has  served 
even  six  years  has  much  difliculty  in  finding  work  in  civil  life, 
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but  many  soldiers  do  succeed,  and  wlien  they  are  in  situations 
which  they  believe  they  will  keep,  many  of  them  marry  and 
children  are  born  to  them.  To  such  men,  who  by  the  time 
they  have  families  have  reachd  the  age  of  at  least  28,  it  is 
almost  certain  ruin  to  have  to  give  up  their  situations,  as  men 
who  at  thirty  have  spent  ten  or  twelve  years  in  the  army  are 
at  very  great  disadvantage  in  seeking  work  in  comparison  with 
men  of  the  same  age  who  have  been  employed  ever  since  they 
began  to  work.  Yet  when  a  war  of  any  magnitude  is  begun, 
the  community,  full  of  young  unmarried  men  who  could  easily 
get  work  after  service  for  a  couple  of  years,  remorselessly  recalls 
all  its  reservists  to  the  colours,  and  they  leave  their  homes  with 
the  almost  certainty  that,  if  they  are  killed,  their  wives  and 
children  will  be  paupers,  and  that,  if  they  escape  death,  they 
too,  with  their  wives  and  their  children,  will  be  paupers.  Every- 
one knows  that  after  every  war  a  large  number  of  ex^soldiers  go 
to  the  workhouse,  and  that  soldiers'  widows  and  children  form 
an  appreciable  part  of  our  army  of  paupers.  The  community 
through  its  War  Office  deliberately  traps  ignorant  boys  into 
engagements,  of  which  it  knows  they  do  not  realise  the  extent 
and  danger,  and  it  mocks  its  victims  by  calling  the  system  one 
of  voluntaiy  service.  So  far  as  the  system  compels  reservists 
to  return  to  the  colours  before  the  supply  of  unmarried  men  is 
exhausted,  it  is  a  cruel  system,  demoralising  to  all  who,  knowing 
its  nature,  make  no  effort  to  get  it  abolished.  Compare  with  it 
the  sternest  system  of  conscription  now  in  force,  that  of 
Germany.  In  1861,  when  King  William  I.  of  Prussia  came  to 
the  throne  only  as  many  recruits  (40,000)  were  called  annually 
to  the  colours  from  a  population  of  nearly  20,000,000  as  had 
been  called  in  the  year  1814  from  a  population  of  only  half  that 
number.  Whilst  thousands  of  young  men  escaped  all  military 
training,  it  was  known  that,  if  war  broke  out,  a  correspondingly 
large  number  of  reservists,  for  the  most  part  married  men, 
would  have  to  be  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  war.  This  had 
been  the  case  in  the  mobilisation  which  had  been  necessary 
in  1859.  Maurenbrecher,  whose  account  of  the  changes 
effected  by  William  I.  I  am  now  following,  says,  "  The  freeing 
of  the  Reserves  from  this  burden  was  an  urgent  demand  of 
lustice."  Accordingly  the  new  King  increased  the  annual 
levies  from  40,000  to  60,000,  and  no  one  who  studies  German 
affairs  doubts,  I  believe,  that  it  is  in  great  measure  to  his 
extending  the  excellent  pliysical  training  given  to  the  German 
recruit  to  all  young  men  able  to  receive  it  that  Germany  owes 
its  industrial  efficiency.  , 
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Obviously  our  military  flvstem,  under  which  we  are  always 
very  short  of  well-trainea  officers,  and  which  could  not  give  us 
a  large  supply  of  well-trained  soldiers  if  we  needed  them,  offers 
us  far  less  security  from  attack  than  any  system  of  conscription 
would  do.  And  the  system  has  far  less  power  to  make  the  com- 
munity^ unwilling  to  attack  other  nations  than  any  system  of 
conscription  would  have.  Under  our  system  the  only  members 
of  the  army  who  are  drawn  from  the  classes  which  have  much 
political  influence,  are  the  officers  who  have  selected  their  pro- 
fession because  they  desire  a  life  of  adventure,  and  do  not  hate 
war,  which  will  give  them  chances  of  promotion.  Their  friends 
cannot  hate  with  a  whole  heart  that  which  they  desire.  The 
privates  have  so  little  influence  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
slaughter  of  a  thousand  conscript  soldiers  in  a  war,  believed 
by  their  fellow-countrymen  to  be  unjust  and  avoidable 
would  be  resented  far  more  strongly  by  any  constitutionally 
governed  country  than  the  loss  of  four  times  the  number  of 
our  soldiers  would  be  in  this  country. 

Conscription,  as  worked  by  all  the  countries  which  have  it, 
including  u^ermany  and  Bussia  where  the  decision  as  to  whether 
wars  or  offence  shall  be  begun  rests  with  the  Sovereign  and  not 
with  representatives  of  the  people,  has  many  merits  which  our 
system  does  not  possess.    Amongst  them  are :  — 

1.  That  it  is  just  to  all  parts  of  the  community,  as  it  com- 
pels men  of  all  social  classes  to  serve. 

2.  That  it  involves  a  yearly  examination  of  all  the  young 
men  who  reach  the  age  at  which  compulsory  training  normally 
begins,  and  thus  reveals  the  existence  of  wrong  conditions  of 
life  in  those  districts  which  are  found  to  have  an  unusually 
large  proportion  of  weakly  or  sicklj  young  men. 

3.  That  it  leads  the  authorities  to  take  care  that  good 
physical  training  is  given  to  the  children  in  all  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  as  far  as  possible 
that  the  boys  shall  be  strong  and  well  enough  to  serve  in  the 
army. 

4.  That  the  good  food,  the  strong  exercise,  the  careful 
physical  training,  the  enforcement  of  habits  of  personal  clean- 
liness, and  of  attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  clothes  and  all 
other  belongings,  the  discouragement  of  drinking  and  other 
excesses,  included  in  the  system  improve  the  health  and 
strengthen  the  constitution  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  all 
the  men  in  the  country,  including  many  who,  but  for  the  good 
physical  training  of  the  schools  would  not  have  been  strong 
enough  to  serve  in  the  army,  many  who,  not  being  robust  at 
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2O9  wouldy  but  for  service  in  the  armyy  have  soon  become 
invalids,  and  many  who,  though  robust  at  20,  woidd,  but  for 
training  in  the  army,  not  have  formed  the  habit  of  taking 
exercise  needed  to  maintain  their  health  and  strength. 

5.  That  the  discipline  given  is  continued  long  enough  to 
make  the  majority  of  the  men  who  receive  it  more  efficient  than 
they  would  otherwise  be  in  the  occupations  of  civil  life,  and  has 
not  the  deadening  influence  on  powers  of  initiative  which  is 
exercised  by  military  discipline  in  this  country,  when  received 
for  many  years  b^  men  of  the  most  ignorant  classes. 

When  conscription  is  in  force  in  a  self -governing  country 
like  France,  Switzerland  or  Sweden,  by  maling  every  family 
which  has  a  healthy  son  realise  that  it  will  have  a  share  in  the 
risks  of  war,  it  gives  the  community  as  a  whole,  in  addition  to 
all  the  advanta^s  which  have  been  mentioned,  a  strong  desire 
to  avoid  all  avoidable  war  which  our  system  certainly  does  not 
give  to  the  community.  If  then  this  country  had  enough  love 
of  justice  and  enough  wisdom  to  adopt  a  strict  system  of  con- 
scription both  for  army  and  navy,  for  service  abroad  and  at 
home,  it  would  give  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  rest  of  the  Empire  on 
the  other,  an  amount  of  knowledge  of  each  other  and  of 
mutual  friendliness  which  can  be  gained  in  no  other  way;  it 
woidd  also  give  them  the  highest  attainable  degree  of  desire  for 
peace  and  of  security  from  attack,  and  a  vast  improvement  in 
physical,  mental  and  moral  health  and  efficiency.  There  is, 
however,  no  chance  of  its  becoming  just  and  wise  enough  to 
adopt  so  complete  a  system.  But  tne  country  might  conceiv- 
ably be  induced  to  adopt  a  system  of  compulsory  training  for 
three  months,  and  of  liability  for  home  defence,  for  all  young 
men;  and  by  this  it  would  gain  most  of  the  advantages  wLich 
I  have  mentioned  in  paragraphs  2  to  5  and,  by  obtaining  a 
lar^e  supply  of  men  partly  trained  for  war  and  whose  trainmg 
could  be  quickly  completed,  would  not  only  increase  its  safety 
from  attack  but  would  also  probably  ensure  that,  if  a  distant 
part  of  the  Empire  were  attacked,  our  regular  troops  would  be 
so  largely  augmented  by  volunteers  of  some  training  that  we 
should  no  longer  have  to  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  sending 
married  reservists  to  almost  certain  ruin. 

I  think  therefore,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  every  man 
at  a  University  shoidd  not  only  learn  to  use  a  rifle  and  submit 
to  drill,  but  should  also  take  part  in  the  task  of  trying  to  induce 
the  community  to  accept  compulsory  military  training  for  all 
young  men  physically  and  mentally  fit  to  receive  it. 
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Public  opinion  would  eoon  be  influenced  if  men  at  the 
Uniyersitiefi  would  use  all  the  opportunities  which  present 
themselves  of  calling  attention  not  only  to  the  inefficiency  of 
our  existing  system  but  also  to  its  gross  injustice;  (Slavery 
was  abolished  by  a  movement  which  originated  in  the  writing 
of  a  University  prize  essay  by  Glarkson) ;  if  they  would  study 
on  vacation  journeys  the  influence  on  national  health  and 
strength  of  compulsory  service  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  would  report  the  result  of 
their  enquiries  in  articles  in  magazines ;  if  thev  would  publish 
in  English  magazines  some  of  the  abundant  information  res- 
pecting the  educational  influence  of  compulsory  training  which 
IS  given  in  the  admirable  Jahrbuecher  of  the  Zentralausschuss 
fuer  Yolks  und  Jugendspiele,  and  especially  in  the  volume 
"Wehrkraft  durch  Erziehijng"  (Teubner,  Leipzig);  and, 
lastly,  if  they  would  obtain  opportunities  of  addressing  audi- 
ences of  members  of  Universities  for  members  of  the  National 
Service  League. 

T.  C.  HOESFALL. 
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Residential  Halls. 

THE   OPINIONS  OF  A  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  STUDENTS' 

CONGRESS. 

HTHE  important  question  of  students'  residence  has 
received  the  careful  attention  of  special  committees 
of  the  Students'  Congress  during  the  last  two  years.^  The 
following  report — which  is  of  special  interest  as  being  the 
weighed  opinions  of  a  committee  of  representative 
students — was  presented  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Students'  Congress  in  Edinburgh  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  G.  T.  Reid,  of  the  London  School  of 
Economics,  and  was  unanimously  adopted  : — 

"The  Committee  have  addressed  themselves  mainly 
to  two  questions;  the  first,  whether  any  particular  type 
of  Hall  is  to  be  recommended ;  the  second,  what  initiative 
is  possible  to  the  students. 

"The  enquiries  of  last  year's  Committee  show  that 
among  the  Halls  that  at  present  exist  there  are  very 
great  variations  as  regards  size,  government,  and  expense. 
Some  Halls  have  less  than  a  dozen  residents;  others 
have  more  than  fifty ;  some  are  completely  controlled  by 
the  University  authorities;  others  are  governed  by  the 
students  themselves.  As  regards  size,  it  would  no  doubt 
be  possible  to  construct  in  theory  an  ideal  type  of  Hall, 
where  the  number  of  residents  would  be  such  as  to  give 
an  opportunity  for  obtaining  the  greatest  comfort  at  the 
minimum  cost,  and  would  make  a  highly  developed 
corporate  life  possible  without  necessitating  those  minute 
and  mechanical  regulations  that  must  be  present  in  an 

1.  The  oondariona  of  the  1904  committee  were  contained  in  an  article  by 
Mr.  A.  C.  Ward,  the  Secretary,  which  was  published  in  this  Review  in  January 
laat    Vol.  2,  No.  9. 
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institution  at  all  over-sized.  Also,  as  regards  administra- 
tion, a  general  principle  might  be  arrived  at  from  h  priori 
grounds.  But  the  Committee  feel  that  in  present  circum- 
stances there  would  be  no  utility  in  sucn  speculations. 
Local  conditions  vary  greatly,  and  at  the  present  time, 
when  so  much  is  waiting  to  be  done  in  extending  the 
Halls  of  Residence  system,  the  best  type  of  Hall  is  that 
which  utilises  those  conditions  to  the  greatest  extent,  and 
which  adapts  itself  most  completely  to  them.  Successful 
as  the  self-governing  Halls  have  been  in  Edinburgh,  the 
Committee  do  not  feel  that  the  system  could  be  trans- 
planted with  a  sure  guarantee  that  it  would  prosper 
equally  well  in  other  towns.  The  degree  of  autonomy 
allowed  to  residents  must  depend  upon  the  average  age 
or  experience  of  the  students,  and  this  may  be  by  no 
means  the  same  in  all  Universities.  In  some  Universities 
where  there  are  but  few  resident  graduates,  and  where 
the  average  stay  of  the  student  is  limited  to  his  degree 
course,  a  purely  self-governing  Hall  is  likely  to  suffer 
from  want  of  continuity  and  stability  of  management. 
Where,  however,  post  graduate  students  are  available  to 
form  a  more  permanent  and  mature  element  in  the  Halls, 
self-government  may  be  made  reasonably  safe. 

"At  the  same  time,  the  Committee  do  not  under- 
estimate the  advantages  attaching  to  the  presence  of  a 
good  warden,  and  to  that  tactful  and  elastic  discipline 
which  he  should  represent.  But  here  again  more  must 
depend  upon  what  is  locally  possible  than  what  is 
theoretically  desirable.  If  a  Hall  is  to  be  self-supporting, 
the  maintenance  of  a  warden  depends  upon  there  being 
probably  not  less  than  forty  students  in  residence,  other- 
wise the  unpleasant  alternatives  must  be  faced  of  placing 
a  heavy  financial  burden  upon  the  residents,  or  of 
offering  a  salary  insufficient  to  secure  a  first-class  man. 

**The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that,  in 
general,  residence  in  Halls  is  rather  more  costly  than 
residence  in  private  lodgings.     This   cause,  tending  to 
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keep  men  away  from  the  Halls,  must  be  borne  in  mind 
along  with  another  of  a  different  character,  referred  to  by 
last  year's  Committee  as  "fear  of  curtailment  of  liberty." 
Those  with  whom  the  latter  consideration  is  paramount 
are  probably  those  who  would  benefit  most  by  a  common 
and  well-regulated  life,  and  it  is  desirable,  therefore,  that 
they  should  be  induced  to  come  into  Halls  by  means  of 
low  charges  rather  than  asked  to  make  sacrifices  for  that 
from  which  on  other  grounds  they  are  already  averse. 
The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that,  where  necessary,  the 
authorities  of  a  University,  recognising  the  educational 
value  of  a  common  student  life,  should  be  prepared  to 
regard  the  financial  assistance  of  Halls  as  a  legitimate 
charge  upon  the  University  funds. 

"The  mention  of  official  support  at  once  suggests  the 
second  question  which  the  Committee  have  had  in  mind, 
namely,  the  best  means  by  which  the  Residential  Halls 
system  may  be  extended.  After  giving  much  thought  to 
the  matter  the  Committee  conclude  that  the  duty  of 
establishing  Halls  attaches  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
University  authorities,  and  they  recommend  Congress  to 
urge  this  view  by  a  specific  resolution  or  otherwise. 

"  Independent  action  on  the  part  of  the  students,  if  it 
is  to  be  on  an  extensive  scale,  is  very  difficult,  owing  to 
considerations  of  finance.  When  regard  is  had  for  the 
amount  of  capital  required  to  establish  a  moderate  sized 
Hall,  it  is  seen  that  a  Students*  Representative  Council, 
unaided,  would  need  to  be  in  a  very  strong  position  in 
order  safely  to  incur  the  responsibility  which  the  raising 
of  the  necessary  funds  would  entail. 

"But  while  the  Committee  are  strongly  of  opinion 
that  official  co-operation  is  desirable  where  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Hall  for  twenty  or  more  students  is  contem- 
plated, they  recognise  that  in  a  more  modest  degree 
much  may  be  done  by  the  students  themselves.  In  this 
connection  they  would  direct  attention  to  the  Town  and 
Gown     Association,     Limited,     of    Edinburgh.      This 
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Association  has  for  one  of  its  aims  the  extension  of  the 
Residential  Halls  system,  and,  as  the  result  of  com- 
munications, the  Committee  are  authorised  to  state  that 
the  Association  will  always  be  prepared  to  consider 
applications  from  the  Students'  Council  in  any  University 
town  for  assistance  in  the  establishment  of  a  small  Hall. 
The  Association  has  already  established  the  five  well- 
known  University  Halls  in  Edinburgh.  In  these  Halls 
each  resident  is  responsible  direct  to  the  Association  for 
the  rent  of  his  room,  but  the  commissariat,  maintenance 
of  order,  and  the  general  internal  management  of  each 
Hall  are  in  the  hands  of  a  Committee  elected  by  the 
residents  themselves.  This  type  of  Hall  is  capable  of 
many  modifications,  and  the  Committee  are  given  to 
understand  that  the  Town  and  Gown  Association,  while 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  self-government, 
would  not  be  insensible  to  the  force  of  local  circumstances 
requiring  some  departure  from  the  Edinburgh  model. 
The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  where  the  spirit  of 
independence  is  strong,  or  where  action  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities  is  slow,  students  requiring  a  common  life 
would  be  well  advised  to  formulate  their  requirements 
and  lay  them  before  the  Association. 
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Foreign  University  News. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

FroTa  Correapondenta  and  by  special  permiaaion  from  "  The 
Michigan  Alwmmba,'*  and  "The  Yale  Alumni  Weekly,** 


Geographical  Distribution  of  American  Students. 

Mr.  Budolf  Tombo,  jnr.,  writing  in  Science,  recently,  gives 
some  interesting  figures  showing  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  student  body  at  a  number  of  American  Universities.  "Of 
the  eastern  universities  Pennsylvania  has  the  largest  percentage 
of  enrolment  from  its  own  state,  namely,  67  per  cent.;  of 
Columbia's  student  body  66  per  cent,  come  from  New  York 
state,  of  Cornell's  56  per  cent,  hail  from  the  same  state,  of 
Harvard's  54  per  cent,  are  residents  of  Massachusetts,  of  Yale's 
33  per  cent,  have  their  permanent  residence  in  Connecticut,  and 
finally,  of  Princeton's  students  only  20  per  cent,  are  residents  of 
the  state  of  New  Jersey.  Princeton  and  Yale  are  thus  the  only 
two  of  the  eastern  universities  mentioned  which  attract  more 
than  half  of  their  students  from  outside  the  states  in  which  they 
are  respectively  located." 

The  gain  during  the  past  year  in  the  number  of  students 
from  foreign  countries  has  been  quite  marked,  the  increase  for 
the  six  eastern  universities  being  one  from  540  to  627,  a  growth 
of  no  less  than  16  per  cent,  to  which  the  various  continents  con- 
tributed as  follows : — North  America's  representation  has  grown 
from  212  to  216 ;  South  America's  from  37  to  50 ;  Europe's  from 
116  to  181 ;  Asia's  from  107  to  129 ;  Africa's  remained  stationary 
at  11  and  Australia's  has  dropped  from  67  to  40: — Columbia 
has  the  largest  foreign  clientele,  having  exchanged  places  with 
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the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  this  year  is  tied  with 
Cornell  for  second  place.  Harvard  occupying  fourth,  as  it  did 
last  year.  Great  Britain  sends  the  largest  number  of  students, 
namely  44,  followed  by  Germany  with  37,  France  with  35  and 
Turkey  with  30.  Of  the  Asiatic  countries,  Japan  sends  110, 
China  38  and  India  20,  the  representation  from  the  other 
countries  being  unimportant. 

Columbia. 

A  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts  has  recently  been  established  in  the 
University.  It  will  consist  of  the  President,  the  Dean,  the 
President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  the  Director  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  of  the  professors  in  the 
Departments  of  Architecture  and  Music,  and  such  professors  in 
the  Departments  of  Painting,  Sculpture  and  the  Decorative  Arts 
as  may  be  nominated  by  the  President  of  the  University  and  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  acting  jointly,  to  the  Trustees  for 
appointment  in  their  discretion,  and  of  such  other  professors  as 
may  be  assigned  to  the  Faculty  by  the  Trustees.  This  Faculty 
shall  have  charge  of  the  School  of  Architecture  and  the  School 
of  Music.  It  shall  fix  the  recjuirements  for  admission  for  such 
students  in  the  School  of  Design  as  are  candidates  for  a  degree 
or  other  University  recognition,  the  OTogramme  of  their  studies 
and  the  conditions  of  graduation.  The  programme  of  studies 
shall  include  instruction  and  research  in  the  Departments  of 
Architecture,  Decorative  Art,  Music,  Painting  and  Sculpture. 

The  University  has  received  from  Mrs.  Maria  H.  Williamson 
of  New  York  the  sum  of  |150,000  to  establish  the  Edward  B. 
Carpenter  Fund  for  the  endowment  of  a  professorship  or 
perhaps  an  endowed  lectureship  on  the  origins  and  growth  of 
civilizations  amon^  men.  Another  generous  gift  of  flOO,000 
has  been  received  by  the  University  recently  from  Mr.  George 
Blumenthal,  of  New  York,  for  the  endowment  of  a  Chair  of 
Politics. 

The  public  appreciation  of  the  work  of  Teachers  College  of 
Columbia  University  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  past 
year  the  Appointment  Committee  placed  in  positions  of  useful- 
ness and  profit  347  graduates  or  former  students  of  the  College, 
this  meeting,  however,  scarcely  one-fourth  of  the  demand,  the 
total  number  of  requests  for  teachers  exceeding  1,200. 
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Johns  Hopkins. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University  will  begin  its  thirty-first  year 
of  instruction  on  October  2nd,  1906.  The  work  will  be  carried 
on  in  the  following  divisions :  — 

The  Graduate  Department,  in  which  arrangements  are  made 
for  the  instruction  of  advanced  students  in  the  higher  branches 
of  literature  and  science.  The  Medical  department,  in  which 
students  (men  and  women)  who  have  already  received  a  liberal 
education  are  received  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  and  in  which  Doctors  of  Medicine  may  attend  special 
courses.  The  Undergraduate  or  Collegiate  department,  in  which 
students  receive  a  liberal  education  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 

An  academic  building,  called  McCoy  Hall,  in  commemora- 
tion of  its  donor,  contains  the  library  and  the  class-rooms  in 
languages,  literature,  history,  and  philosophy.  Laboratories  are 
provided  in  Chemistry,  Phjrsics  and  Electricity,  Geology  and 
Mineralogy,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Zoology  and  Botany,  Patho- 
logy, and  Experimental  Psychology.  Seminaries  are  organized 
in  the  Greek,  Latin,  Romance,  German,  English,  Sanskrit,  and 
Semitic  languages,  in  Mathematics  and  Physics,  and  in  History, 
Political  Economy,  Political  Science,  and  Philosophy.  There 
are  various  scientific  associations  and  journal  clubs  which  hold 
regular  meetings. 

The  Library  contains  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
volumes,  part  of  which  are  kept  in  the  central  reading-room, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  books  are  distributed  according  to 
their  subjects  in  the  different  laboratories  and  seminaries.  The 
Library  of  the  Peabody  Institute  contains  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  thousand  volumes.  These  books  are  selected  with  re- 
ference to  the  wants  of  scholars.  They  are  well  chosen,  well 
arranged,  well  bound,  and  well  catalogued,  and  are  accessible 
dail^  from  nine  in  the  morning  until  half-past  ten  in  the 
evening.  The  proximity  of  Baltimore  to  Washington  enables 
the  students  to  visit  the  libraries,  museums,  and  scientific 
fotindations  of  the  Capital. 

The  academic  year  extends  from  the  first  Tuesday  in  October 
to  the  middle  of  June. 

The  charge  for  tuition  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per 
annum  in  the  graduate  and  undergraduate  departments,  and 
two  hundred  dollars  in  the  medical  department. 

The  Begister,  containing  statements  as  to  the  regulations 
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and  work  of  the  University,  and  separate  announcements  of  the 
Medical  and  Collegiate  Courses  will  be  sent  on  application. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING  AND  DEBATE. 

A  course  in  reading  and  platform  speaking  is  required  of 
undergraduate  students  in  their  second  year.  For  the  sake  of 
convenience  in  instruction,  the  class  is  divided  into  several  small 
sections,  to  each  of  which  is  devoted  one  hour  a  week.  A  course 
in  debating,  which  involves  the  study  of  parliamentary  law,  the 
collection  and  arrangement  of  material,  and  frequent  practice 
in  debate  under  the  direction  of  an  instructor,  is  assigned  to 
students  in  their  third  year.  The  work  of  the  two  years  will 
be  counted  as  a  half -course.  During  the  fourth  year  opportunity 
for  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  art  of  debate  and  for  practice  in 
argumentative  composition  is  open  to  those  who  desire  it.  Prize 
contests  in  public  speaking  and  in  debate  are  held  annually,  and 
one  intercollegiate  debate  is,  as  a  rule,  undertaken  each  year. 

PHYSICAL   TRAINING   AND   ATHLETICS. 

The  authorities  of  the  university,  recognizing  the  importance 
of  systematic  physical  exercise,  under  suitable  advice,  have 
placed  the  gymnasium  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Ronald  T. 
Abercrombie,  and  have  practically  put  the  work  of  this  depart- 
ment on  a  par  with  the  work  done  in  the  regular  courses  of 
study.  A  careful  physical  and  medical  examination  is  made  of 
each  undergraduate,  and  such  exercises  are  prescribed  as  are 
best  suited  to  his  needs.  During  his  first  year  of  residence,  he 
is  required  to  follow  the  prescribed  gymnasium  course,  which 
includes  also  his  attendance  on  a  lew  lectures  on  hygiene. 
Regular  class  instruction  is  given  every  afternoon  from  five  to 
six  o'clock.  The  use  of  the  gymnasium  is  optional  in  the  case 
of  graduate  students,  and  is  open  to  members  of  the  University 
upon  payment  of  the  ordinary  locker  fee. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  following  information  has  been  published  for  the 
guidance  of  those  who  may  desire — during  life,  or  by  testa- 
mentary bequest — ^to  make  benefactions  to  the  University. 

1.  The  corporate  name  is  The  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  2.  The  sum  of  |100,000  is  the  amount  necessary 
to  found  a  full  professorship  in  any  one  of  the  departments. 
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The  principal  is  invested  and  the  income  alone  used,  and  the 
donor  has  the  privilege  of  naming  the  professorship.  3.  The 
sum  of  f50,000  is  the  cost  of  a  dormitory  house ;  the  contributor 
having  the  privilege  of  naming  the  house.  There  can  be  no 
more  substantial  or  beneficient  memorials  than  such  additions 
to  the  University's  beautiful,  but  incomplete,  dormitory  system. 
4.  The  sum  of  |10,000  is  the  principal  sum  to  establish  a 
Fellowship  in  any  one  of  the  departments;  the  income  being 
paid  to  the  Fellow,  who  devotei^  his  time  to  original  work  and 
study;  with  the  privilege  of  a  very  moderate  amount  of  teaching 
work,  under  the  permission  of  the  Dean  of  the  Department. 
6.  The  sum  of  |5,000  endows  a  Free  Scholarship  in  the  College 
or  in  any  one  of  the  Professional  Schools.  The  income  of  this 
sum  remits  tuition  fees,  and  the  donor  has  the  right,  during  Ufe, 
to  nominate  to  the  Scholarship,  subject  to  all  the  rules  of  the 
University.  6.  A  like  sum  (|5,000)  endows  a  Private  Bed  in 
the  University  Hospital.  Tne  Provost  of  the  University  will 
gladly  give  full  information  upon  any  question  relating  to 
Foundations,  as  above  stated,  to  any  person  or  persons  who  may 
desire  more  detailed  knowledge. 

Yale. 

The  annual  report  of  Mr.  Lee  McClung,  Treasurer  of  the 
University,  has  just  been  made  public.  As  the  year  closed  on 
June  30  instead  of  on  July  31,  as  formerly,  the  report  covers 
only  a  period  of  eleven  months.  The  income  of  the  University 
has  increased  from  about  |902,000  to  about  |980,000,  while  the 
expenses  have  diminished  from  about  |9 19,000  to  about  $918,000. 
By  this  means  the  adverse  balance  of  |17,000  in  the  year 
1904-05  has  been  converted  into  an  apparent  favourable  balance 
of  £62,000.  This,  however,  includes  gifts  to  income,  chiefly 
from  the  Alumni  University  Fund,  of  |59,000.  The  principal 
items  in  the  income  of  the  University  are  |491,970  from  term 
bills,  1326,814  from  investments,  and  f 86,597  from  dormitory 
rents.  The  total  floating  debt  of  the  University  and  its  depart- 
ments, amounting  to  f 456,804' 17,  has  been  extinguished  by 
gifts  to  the  University  Endowment  and  Extension  Fund  which 
were  applicable  to  its  purpose  if  thought  advisable.  The  total 
of  gifts  to  the  University  for  the  year  amount  to  |1,107,205*73, 
but  owing  to  the  large  amount  used  to  extinguish  the  floating 
debt,  the  total  actual  increase  of  the  permanent  endowment 
amounts  to  1629,70573. 

The  sixteenth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
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Alumni  University  Fund  Association,  shows  an  unprecedented 
gain.  There  is  now  a  total  of  contributions  to  date  of 
1376,193-67,  as  against  |261,773-81  last  year.  The  contributions 
received  during  the  year  1905-6  were  $114,419*86,  as  against 
163,475*59  the  year  before.  The  year's  interest  on  principal 
and  income  balances  amounts  to  $4,261*27 — a  record  which 
shows  a  gain  of  $60,944*27,  as  compared  with  the  increase  last 
year  of  $17,526*36.  The  Board  states  that  it  has  appropriated 
$40,000  for  the  University  as  income,  which  is  $16,972*96  more 
than  it  was  possible  to  appropriate  last  year,  and  which  includes 
$10,000  recommended  for  increases  in  salaries  in  the  teaching 
force.  June  1, 1905,  the  amount  of  principal  was  $112,874*68 — 
July  1,  1906,  when  the  report  closed  it  was  $190,305*81.  The 
number  of  contributors  this  year  was  2,875,  an  increase  of  378. 
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The  Universities. 


ABEEDEEN. 
The  Quater-Centenary  Celebrations. 

With  wonderful  success  the  University  of  Aberdeen  has 
celebrated  its  quater-centenary,  and  inaugurated  its  new  build- 
ings. From  beginning  to  end  the  long  series  of  ceremonies, 
social  functions,  and  general  festivities  was  carried  through 
without  a  hitch.  By  great  good  fortune  the  weather  through 
all  the  week  was  perfect. 

Very  suitably  and  very  impressively  the  celebrations  opened 
on  the  morning  of  September  25th  with  a  commemoration  ser- 
vice in  the  beautiful  old  Chapel  of  King's  College.  The  small 
building  was  filled  with  distinguished  visitors  from  almost  every 
civilized  country  in  the  world.  The  multi-coloured  gowns  of 
the  congregation  —  for  the  majority  of  the  guests  were  in 
academic  costume — and  the  bright  sunshine  filtering  through 
the  old  stained-glass  windows  rendered  the  scene  one  of  extreme 
brilliance  and  beauty.  The  service  was  of  a  simple  character, 
and  of  marked  solemnity.  It  began  with  the  singing  of  the 
hundredth  Psalm,  followed  by  a  special  prayer  read  by  Professor 
Nicol,  D.D.  The  lesson  from  Proverbs  iv.,  verses  7  to  27 
beginning — "Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing:  therefore  get 
wisdom  and  with  all  thy  getting  get  understanding,"  was  read 
by  Principal  Iverach.  The  second  lesson  was  read  from 
1  Corinthians  xiii.,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  After 
the  first  lesson,  Stanford's  Te  Deurri  Laudamus  was  sung  by  the 
choir.  A  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Niven  followed,  and  then  an 
anthem,  specially  composed  for  the  occasion  by  Professor 
Sanf ord  Terry  was  simg  by  the  choir.  The  sermon  was  preached 
by  Professor  Cowan,  D.D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Divinity,  on 
the  text  "  Their  line  is  gone  out  through  all  the  earth  and  their 
words  to  the  end  of  the  world  "  (Psalm  xix.,  verse  4).  The  ser- 
vice closed  with  the  singing  of  the  second  Paraphrase. 
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The  Reception  of  the  Delegates. 

In  the  afternoon  the  formal  reception  of  the  delegates  by  the 
Chancellor  took  place.  The  guests  assembled  in  the  q^uadrangle 
of  Marischal  College,  and  marched  in  long  procession  to  the 
Strathcona  Hall,  where  the  ceremony  was  held.  The  procession, 
headed  by  a  guard  of  honour  of  the  Scottish  Horse  and  Univer- 
sity Company  of  the  1st  V.B.  Gordon  Highlanders,  marched  out 
in  the  following  order :  — 

Students.  Student  delegates.  Students'  Representative 
Council.  Lady  Students.  General  Council  except  Business  Com- 
mittee. Honorary  Graduates.  Invited  Guests.  Delegates  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  Delegates  from  British  Dominions.  Dele- 
gates from  foreign  countries.  Magistrates  and  Town  Council. 
Advisory  Committee.  Business  Committee  of  General  Council. 
University  assistants,  including  assistants  acting  as  lecturers. 
Examiners.  University  Lecturers.  Senatus  with  secretary. 
Sacrists  of  the  two  colleges  with  their  maces.  The  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  county  and  the  Principal,  Hector,  and  Chancellor 
of  the  University.     Guard  of  Honour  of  the  II.A.M.C. 

Upwards  of  2,000  persons  took  part  in  this  procession,  in- 
cluding Lord  Alverstone,  Lord  M'Laren,  Lord  Justice  Stirling, 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  Principal  Donaldson,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  jRipon,  Monsignor  Fraser,  Lord 
Aberdeen  and  Mr.  Bryce.  On  arriving  at  the  Strathcona  Hall 
the  delegates  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  places  allotted  to 
them,  so  excellent  were  all  the  arrangements.  Lord  Strathcona, 
as  Chancellor,  opened  the  proceedings,  with  a  short  speech  of 
welcome,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  :  — "  This  gathering  re- 
presents a  world  Parliament,  the  Universities,  the  great  federa- 
tors  of  the  modern  world.  Those  studies  which  they  cherish  in 
common  throughout  the  whole  civilized  world  constitute,  as  a 
great  writer  has  said,  'une  grande  patrie,  which  transcends 
the  boundaries  of  restricted  and  too  often  hostile  nationalities, 
and  which  is  sustained  by  no  war,  menaced  by  no  foe.'  It  is  in 
these  studies,  pursued  everywhere  in  the  same  spirit,  that  the 
best  thought  and  highest  intelligence  of  our  times  find  rest  in 
communion." 

Principal  Lang  next  spoke,  expressing  in  eloquent  terms  the 
University's  welcome  to  her  distinguished  guests.  Lord  Provost 
Lyon,  on  behalf  of  the  City  of  Aberdeen,  also  made  a  brief 
speech  of  welcome.  Then  followed  the  presentation  of  delegates 
to  the  Chancellor,  and  their  presentation  to  him  of  the  con- 
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natulatory  address  sent  by  the  institutions  they  represented. 
For  nearly  two  hours  a  long  procession  of  distinguished  scholars 
advanced  to  the  platform  to  meet  the  Chancellor.  The  first 
were  the  delegates  from  Oxford,  of  whom  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  W. 
Merry  was  the  leader.  He  also  acted  as  spokesman  of  the 
British  group  of  the  delegates.  Principal  William  Peterson, 
Montreal,  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  representatives  from  British 
dominions  beyond  the  seas,  and  Professor  J.  M.  White  for  the 
delegates  from  the  Universities  of  America.  The  foreign 
delegates  all  received  a  very  cordial  reception  from  the  vast 
audience.  A  specially  interesting  incident  was  the  presentation 
by  Monsignor  Eraser,  of  the  Scots'  College  of  Rome,  of  a  medal 
from  the  Pope.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  presentations  the 
Rector,  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  accorded  to  all  the  delegates  the 
most  hearty  thanks  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

In  the  evening  the  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates  and  Council 
of  Aberdeen,  gave  a  banquet  in  the  Music  Hall,  which  was  at- 
tended by  a  distinguished  company  numbering  nearly  five 
hundred.  The  students  meanwhile  were  taking  part  in  a 
torch-light  procession,  which  was  followed  by  a  smoking  con- 
cert in  the  Students'  Union.  The  women  students  held  an  "  At 
Home," 

Conferment  of  Degrees. 

The  second  day's  celebrations  opened  with  the  conferment 
of  honorary  degrees  on  a  large  number  of  eminent  visitors. 
The  ceremony — ^the  chief  academic  function  of  the  week — 
took  place  in  the  Mitchell  Hall  at  Marischal  College,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  audience.  Again  the  splendid  work  of  the 
organizers  of  the  celebrations  was  apparent,  for  despite  the 
many  difficulties  incidental  to  their  unprecedented  task,  the 
ceremonial  was  conducted  in  perfect  order  throughout.     The 

Sroceedings  began  with  a  short  prayer  delivered  by  Professor 
ricol.  The  ceremony  of  graduation  was  performed  by  the  Chan- 
cellor, but  owing  to  the  large  number  01  graduands  the  custom 
of  addressing  the  usual  formula  to  each  candidate  was  dispensed 
with,  and  instead  the  two  formulsB — one  for  Doctors  of 
Divinity,  the  other  for  Doctors  of  Law — were  spoken  once  by 
Principal  Lang,  and  the  actual  ceremony  was  performed  by 
the  Chancellor  simply  by  touching  the  head  of  each  candidate 
with  a  cap  and  tnen  shaking  hands  with  him.  The  Rev. 
Professor  Gilroy,  after  a  short  introductory  speech,  presented 
the  following  distinguished  scholars  and  teachers  for  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity :  — 
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Bev.  J.  H.  Bernard  (Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin); 
Rev.  Prof.  H.  Bois  (Montauban);  Rev.  Prof.  Bonet-Maury 
(Paris);  Rev.  Prof.  A.  von  Bulmerincq  (Juriev,  Dorpat); 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  Rev.  Chateris  (Edinburgh); 
Rev.  Prof.  G.  A.  Deissmann  (Heidelberg);  Rev.  Prof.  J. 
Denney  (Glasgow);  Rev.  J.  S.  Dennis  (New  York);  Rev. 
Prof.  Driver  (Oxford) ;  Rev.  Flint  (Edinburgh) ;  Rev.  H.  Gee 
(Durham) ;  Rev.  T.  Hamilton  (Belfast) ;  Rev.  Principal  A.  C. 
Headlam  (London);  Bishop  of  Ripon;  Rev.  Prof.  Sayce  (Ox- 
ford); Rev.  Prof.  Smend  (Strassburg) ;  Rev.  Principal  Stewart 
(St.  Andrews). 

The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  (Professor  Kennedy)  next 

f resented  the  graduands  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws, 
n  the  course  of  his  short  introductory  speech  he  excused  him- 
self from  mentioning  by  name  any  of  the  118  candidates  he  was 
presenting  by  saying,  "By  silence  I  shall  wrong  them  less  than 
oy  hasty,  imperfect,  and  fugitive  appreciations.  The  Prince  of 
Monaco  was  the  first  to  receive  the  degree,  then  followed  a  long 
line  of  "patricians  of  the  empire  of  mind,"  as  Prof.  Kennedy 
called  them.     The  full  list  is  as  follows:  — 

The  Prince  of  Monaco,  Lord  Alverstone,  Prof.  Count 
Goblet  d'Alviella  (Brussels);  Prof.  M.  B.  Anderson  (Leland 
Stanford  Jr.,  U.S.A.) ;  Prof.  Angellier  (Lille) ;  Prof  Anschiitz 
(Bonn);  Yacoub  Artin  Pasha  (President  of  the  Institute  of 
Egypt,  Cairo);  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh;  Prof.  Becquerel 
(Pans);  Vice-Chancellor    Bodington    (Leeds);  Prof.  Borgeaud 

Sl^eneva);  Prof.  Boutroux  (Paris);  Sir  J.  Crichton  Browne, 
r.  Bryce,  M.P.;  Mr.  J.  A.  Campbell  (late  M.P.  for  the  Uni- 
versities of  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen);  Mr.  W.  W.  Campbell 
^Canada);  M.  Casimir  de  CandoUe  (Geneva);  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie;  Mr.  F.  W.  Clarke  (Washington);  Prof.  Cumont 
(Ghent) ;  Vice-Chancellor  Dale  (Liverpool) ;  Prof.  Yves  Delage 
(Paris);  M.  Deniker  (Paris);  Prof.  jDeruginsky  (St.  Peters- 
burg); Mr.  C.  S.  Dickson,  K.C.;  Prof.  Diels  (Beriin);  Prof. 
Einthoven  (Leyden);  Sir  Edward  Elgar;  the  Earl  of  Elgin; 
Mr.  H.  M.  Ellis  (London);  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Evans  (Oxford); 
Prof.  Fiore  (Naples);  Prof.  A.  R.  Forsyth  (Cambridge);  Mr. 
G.  K.  Fortescue  (British  Museum);  Dr.  A.  C.  Eraser  (Edin- 
burgh); Mgr.  Robert  Eraser  (Rome);  Sir  Edward  Fry;  Sir 
Archibald  Geikie;  Prof.  Goldziher  (Budapest);  Principal 
Griffiths  (Cardiff);  Mr.  Arnold  Hague  (Washington);  Prof. 
Hamburger  (Groningen) ;  Prof.  Edward  Hjelt  (Helsingf ors) ; 
Prof.  Hoffding  (Copenhagen) ;  Vice-Chancellor  Hopkinson 
(Manchester);  Prof.  Hueppe  (Prague);  Sir  John  Jardine,M.P. ; 
Prof.    H.    A.    Kelly    (Johns    Hopkins,    Baltimore);    Surgeon- 
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General  Sir  Alfred  Keogh ;  Prof.  Kielhom  (Gottingen) ;  Prof. 
Kobert  (Kostock);  Prof.  Eostanecki  (Cracow);  Prof.  Kronecker 

SBm);  Sir  F.  H.  Laking;  Prof.  Lanciani  fRome);  Prof.* 
nman  (Harvard);  Mr.  S-  S.  Laurie  (Edinourgli) ;  Prof. 
Mittag-Leffler  (Stockholm);  Prof.  Liebreich  (Berlin);  Sir 
Norman  Lockyer;  Principal  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  (Birmingham); 
Prof.  Lonnsbnry  (Yale);  Dr.  Donald  Macalister;  Prof. 
Macallum  (Toronto);  Sir  John  McFadyean;  Mr.  A.  M. 
Mackenzie^  A.B.S.A.;  Lord  McLaren;  Sir  John  Madden;  Prof. 
Matsumura  n?okio) ;  Vice-Chancellor  Rev.  W.  W.  Merry  (Ox- 
ford); Vice-Chanoellor  Mgr.  Gerald  MoUoy  (Dublin);  Prof.* 
Ostwald  (Leipzig);  Mr.  !l^mund  Owen,  F.R.C.S.  (London); 
Prof.  H.  F.  Pelham  (Oxford);  Principal  William  Paterson 
(McGill  University);  Prof.  Flinders  Petrie  (London);  Prof. 
G.  E.  Post  (Beirut);  Sir  D.  Powell  (London);  Dr. G. G. Ramsaj 
(Glasgow);  Prof.  Remach  (Paris);  Prof.  Romiti  (Pisa);  Sir 
Henry  Roscoe;  Prof.  Ronald  Ross  (Liverpool);  Prof. 
Scheviakoff  (St.  Petersburg);  Prof.  Schipper  (Vienna);  Prof. 
Schuck  (Upsala) ;  Mr.  D.  H.  Scott  (Kew  Gardens) ;  Mr.  T.  C. 
Shaw,  M.P. ;  Dr.  W.  N.  Shaw  (London) ;  Principal  Sime  (Pim- 
jab);  Prof.  J.  A.  Stewart  (Oxford);  Mr.  J.  M.  Swan,  R.A.; 
Prof.  Taranger  (Christiania) ;  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson  (Cam- 
bridge); Dr.  Anthony  Traill  (Dublin);  Prof.  Trendelenburff 
(Leipzig);  Principal  Sir  William  Turner  (Edinburgh);  Prof. 
Veronese  (Padua);  Prof.  Hugo  de  Vries  (Amsterdam);  Prof. 
Walton  (McGill) ;  Prof.  J.  W.  White  (Pennsylvania) ;  Prof. 
J.  Van  Wijhe  (Gronningen) ;  Sir  John  Williams  (London). 

Several  others  were  to  have  been  presented  for  the  honorary 
degree,  including  MM.  Jules  Claretie,  Delcass^,  Lord  Dunedin, 
Prof.  Lombroso  and  Signer  Marconi,  but  they  were  unable  to 
be  present.  At  the  close  of  the  ceremony  Mr.  Justice 
Ghuntham  presented  the  Chancellor  with  three  volumes  con- 
taining the  records  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

The  proceedings  concluded  with  an  address  by  the  Chan- 
cellor, in  which  he  spoke  of  the  need  for  reform  in  Scottish 
University  government. 

In  the  afternoon  a  recention  was  held  by  the  University 
in  the  Library  of  King's  College,  and  at  the  same  time  athletic 
sports  took  place  in  the  King's  College  Recreation  Ground,  in 
which  past  and  present  students  of  Scottish  Universities  com- 
peted against  members  of  the  Scottish  Amateur  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation from  the  rest  of  Scotland.    There  were  ten  events — ^two 
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?aint8  being  awarded  for  each.     The  contest  ended  in  the 
Fniversity  men  being  beaten  by  18  points  to  12. 

In  the  evening  a  reception,  at  which  over  4,000  guests  were 

$  resent,  was  given  in  the  Art  Gallery  by  Mr.  James  Murray, 
[.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Art  Gallery  Committee.  In  the  even- 
ing, also,  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Students'  Bepre- 
sentative  Council  held  a  Ball. 

The  Royal  Visit 

On  September  27th,  for  the  first  time  since  the  year  1650, 
a  British  King  set  foot  in  Aberdeen.  It  was  a  great  and 
historical  occasion,  and  all  who  were  present  will,  to  use  the 
gracious  words  of  the  Royal  message  of  thanks  to  Aberdeen, 
"  cherish  a  vivid  and  lasting  recollection  "  of  the  day's  events. 
Aberdeen's  beautiful  granite  buildings  everywhere  reflected 
the  bright  sunshine  in  glittering  points  of  light;  the  lavish 
and  artistic  street  decorations,  the  military  bands  and  bag- 
pipes, the  gay  and  varied  uniforms  of  the  soldiers  and  the 
picturesque  dress  of  university  graduates  and  undergraduates 
made  a  fine  scene  of  life  and  colour.  The  royal  procession 
arrived  punctually  at  one  o'clock  at  Marischal  College,  where 
a  vast  >9ssembly  numbering  several  thousands  were  waiting. 
Their  Majesties  were  welcomed  with  a  great  outburst  of  cheer- 
ing. A  bouquet  having  been  presented  to  the  Queen  by  Miss 
Mary  Ramsay,  on  behalf  of  the  women  students.  Principal 
Lang  read  an  address  from  the  University,  a  copy  of  which 
the  King  accepted,  and  to  which  he  made  reply  in  a  speech 
delivered  in  a  voice  so  loud  and  clear  that  every  word  coiud  be 
heard  distinctly  throughout  the  vast  Quadrangle.  Lord 
Strathcona  then  presented  a  gold  key  to  his  Majesty,  who 
declared  the  buildings  open  amid  enthusiastic  cheers.  The 
company  then  sang  the  Old  Hundredth,  after  which  Dr. 
Cowan,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Divinity,  delivered  a  short 
prayer,  and  the  ceremony  terminated.  The  Rector  then  made 
the  following  presentations: — Mr.  Alexander  M.  Gordon,  Mr. 
Alexander  Wilson,  Dr.  William  Dey,  Dr.  Angus  Eraser,  Mr. 
David  Littlejohn,  Dr.  Albert  Westland,  Professor  Matthew 
Hay,  Prof.  John  Harrower,  Prof.  Neil  J.  Kennedy,  Prof. 
Robert  W.  Reid  (members  of  the  University  Court);  Prof. 
James  W.  H.  Trail,  Prof.  Henry  Cowan,  Prof.  James  B. 
Baillie  (Deans  of  Faculties);  Prof.  William  Stevenson,  Prof. 
Charles  Niven,  Prof.  David  J.  Hamilton,  Prof.  Alexander 
Ogston,  Prof.  William  M.  Ramsay,  Mr.  Patrick  Cooper,  con- 
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vener,  Business  Committee  of  General  Council,  Dr.  Theodore 
Crombie,  Mr.  John  Fleming,  Mr.  Alexander  0.  Gill  (members 
of  the  Sites  and  Plans  Committee) ;  Mr.  James  Murray,  M.P., 
convener,  Hospitality  Committee;  Mr.  David  M.  M.  Milligan, 
vice-convener,  Hospitality  Committee;  Mr.  Andrew  R. 
Williamson,  president  of  the  Students'  Eepresentative  Council ; 
Mr.  A.  Marshall  Mackenzie,  A.R.SA.,  the  architect;  and  Mr. 
Wilfred  Campbell. 

Then  followed  an  unexpected  incident.  A  labouring  man, 
named  Thomas  Munro,  who  some  time  ago,  while  working  on 
the  railway,  tried  to  save  the  life  of  a  fellow  workman  and  was 
so  badly  injured  in  making  the  attempt  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  have  a  leg  amputated,  was  now  brought  forward  and 
presented  to  the  King,  who  expressed  his  admiration  of  the 
brave  act  and  pinned  upon  Munro's  jacket  the  Albert  Medal. 
The  King  and  Queen  then  inspected  some  of  the  new  rooms 
of  the  building,  after  which  they  proceeded  to  the  Town  House, 
where  they  were  received  by  the  Lord  Provost  and  Mrs.  Lyon. 
After  the  presentation  of  an  address  from  the  City  and  the 
King's  reply,  the  honour  of  knighthood  was  conferred  upon 
the  Lord  Provost.  Lunch  was  then  served,  after  which  their 
Majesties  drove  in  procession  to  the  railway  station,  from 
which  they  returned  to  Balmoral  by  special  train. 

In  the  evening  a  banquet  was  given  by  the  Chancellor, 
which  was  attended  by  nearly  three  thousand  guests. 

The  celebrations  were  brought  to  a  close  on  Friday,  the 
28th.  The  day  was  devoted  to  a  number  of  enjoyable  visits 
to  places  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen.  In 
the  afternoon  a  reception  was  lield  at  the  Aberdeen  Royal 
Infirmary,  which  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  guests. 
In  the  evening  the  University  authorities  held  an  "At  Home" 
in  the  Marischal  College.  The  last  word  in  the  festivities, 
however,  belong^ed  to  the  students,  who  held  a  highly  success- 
ful sympositim  in  the  Music  Hall.  Mr.  A.  R.  WiUiamson,  the 
President  of  the  S.R.C.,  was  in  the  chair.  Sir  Frederick 
Treves — the  Lord  Rector — attended  and  delivered  an  interest- 
ing and  amusing  speech. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 

University  News  and  Notes. 

The  new  academic  year  opened  on  October  Ist.  A  congrega- 
tion was  held  in  the  morning,  at  which  the  outgoing  Yice- 
Chancellor  (Mr.  A.  £.  Beck,  Master  of  Trinity  Hall),  delivered 
his  Valedictory  address,  and  welcomed  his  successor,  the  Bev. 
E.  S.  Roberts,  Master  of  Gonville  and  Gains  College. 

In  his  address  the  Master  of  Trinity  Hall  spoke  of  the 
unusual  number  of  losses  by  death  during  the  year,  mentioning 
Sir  Richard  Jebb,  Dr.  E.  H.  Perowne,  Professors  Bendall  and 
Marshall  Ward,  Mr.  Hermann,  Dr.  F.  Watson,  and  Mr.  A. 
Sharkey.  In  speaking  of  the  work  and  progress  of  the  Univer- 
sii^  during  the  past  year,  the  Master  emphasized  the  growing 
value  and  importance  of  the  agricultural  studies  that  were  being 
persued  at  the  University,  instancing  several  cases  where  results 
had  been  obtained  of  the  utmost  importance  to  agriculturists. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Weekes  (Sidney)  and  Mr.  A.  Monro  (Queens') 
have  been  admitted  as  Proctors,  and  Mr.  J.  Stanley  Gardine 
(Caius)  and  Mr.  C.  West- Watson  (Emmanuel)  as  Pro-Proctors. 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  has 
been  appointed  Assessor  to  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  for 
the  ensuing  year ;  and  Dr.  Humj)hry  has  been  appointed  Assessor 
to  the  Regius  Professor  of  Physic  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  Armitage  Robinson,  D.D.,  Christ's  College, 
Dean  of  Westminster,  has  been  appointed  to  the  ofElce  of  Lady 
Margaret's  preacher.  The  sermon  will  be  preached  on  Sunday, 
November  4th. 

The  election  of  a  Professor  of  Botany,  in  place  of  the  late 
Professor  Marshall  Ward  will  take  place  on  Saturday, 
November  3rd. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Potts,  B.A.,  Trinity  Hall,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Museum  of  Zoology 
until  September  30th  next. 


DURHAM. 

University  News  and  Notes. 

A  Convocation  was  held  on  September  29th  at  Armstrong 
College,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in  the  new  hall  which  was  opened 
by  the  King  last  July.    The  Dean  of  Durham,  Warden  of  the 
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University,  presided,  and  the  following  honorary  degrees  were 
conferred: — D.C.L. — Lord  Ravensworth,  Sir  W.  S.  Robson, 
K.C.,  M.P.  (Solicitor-General),  Sir  W.  R.  Plummer,  Sir  Arthur 
Bigge,  Dr.  R.  Spenoe  Watson.  D.Sc— Sir  William  White, 
Professor  Lebour,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Harrison  (engineer  to  the 
North-Eastem  Railway  Company),  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Hunter,  ship- 
builder. D.Litt. — Professor  Walter  Raleigh  (Oxford  Univer- 
sity). M.Sc. — Mr.  C.  B.  Jones  and  Mr.  Collins,  of  Armstrong 
College  staff.  M.A. — Mr.  J.  C.  Hodgson,  librarian  to  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland. 
Armstrong  College  of  Science. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Council  of  the  College  will  shortly 
proceed  to  appoint  a  Professor  of  Naval  Architecture. 

Canon  Kynaston,  of  Durham  has  been  elected  to  the  College 
Council  in  place  of  the  late  Canon  Tristram.  Principal  Jevons 
has  been  re-elected  a  member  of  the  Council. 

The  following  appointments  have  been  announced: — Mr.  J. 
F.  M.  Drummond,  lecturer  in  botany.  Mr.  John  Morrow,  M.Sc, 
an  additional  lecturer  in  mechanical  engineering.  Mr.  John  F. 
Annand,  lecturer  in  forestry.  Mr.  C.  W.  Elliott,  B.Sc,  and  Mr. 
J.  Robinson,  B.Sc,  prize  demonstrators  in  physics.  Mr. 
Matthew  Chalder,  of  the  Newcastle  Post-office,  lecturer  in 
telegraphy  and  telephony. 

The  College  of  Medicine. 

A  new  wing,  which  has  been  erected  at  the  Durham  Univer- 
sity College  of  Medicine,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  was  formally 
opened  on  October  4th  bv  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  The 
addition  has  cost  nearly  x  11,000,  which  has  been  met  chiefly  by 
a  bequest  of  the  late  Dr.  Heath,  who  was  for  so  many  years 
closely  connected  with  the  College.  The  new  wing  extends 
along  the  west  side  of  the  main  building,  and  is  119  feet  in 
length;  it  includes  a  large  laboratory  and  a  lecture  theatre  to 
accommodate  100  students.  At  the  opening  ceremony  there 
was  a  large  gathering  of  representatives  of  educational  institu- 
tions from  Newcastle  and  the  neighbourhood. 


EDINBURGH. 

University  News  and  Notes. 

The  report  of  the  recent  vacation  courses  in  modem 
languages  states  that  courses  of  lectures  on  language,  literature, 
and   phonetics   were    delivered   by   seventeen   professors   and 
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lecturers.  Of  these  lectures  69  were  given  in  English,  54  in 
French,  and  44  in  German.  The  students  attending  the  courses 
numbered  272,  of  whom  92  were  Scottish,  33  English,  97  German 
and  21  French.  Of  this  total  141  were  men  and  131  women, 
mostly  members  of  the  teaching  profession.  Certificates  of 
proficiency  were  awarded  to  123  students — of  whom  72  were 
Germans.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  number  of  students  of 
German  shows  a  marked  decline,  especially  since  a  full  and 
highly  educative  course,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  was 
offered  to  English-speaking  students.  In  other  departments  the 
courses  were  entirely  successful.  It  is  proposed  to  organise  new 
courses  to  be  held  in  August  of  next  year,  when  certain  changes 
will  be  introduced  which  it  is  hoped  will  lead  to  still  greater 
usefulness. 

Mr.  George  H.  Stevenson,  B.A.,  lecturer  in  ancient  history 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  has  been  elected  to  a  fellowship 
at  University  College,  Oxford. 

The  Franco-Scottish  Society  brought  a  very  successful  series 
of  meetings  to  a  close  in  Edinburgh,  on  September  29th,  having 
visited  Al^rdeen,  where  they  took  part  in  the  Quater-Centenary 
celebrations,  and  Glasgow.  On  arriving  in  Edinburgh,  the 
visitors  were  entertained  by  the  University  Senatus  to  lunch,  at 
which  Principal  Sir  William  Turner  presided.  During  the 
afternoon  the  University  buildings  were  inspected  and  tea  was 
served  in  the  Students  Union.  In  the  evening  the  visitors 
were  entertained  at  dinner  in  the  City  Chambers  by  the 
Corporation  of  Edinburgh. 

The  sixtieth  meeting  of  the  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland 
was  held  recently  in  the  M'Ewan  Hall.  Professor  Darroch 
welcomed  the  members  on  behalf  of  the  University,  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  in  future  the  meetings  of  the  Institute 
would  always  be  held  within  the  precincts  of  the  University. 


GLASGOW, 

University  News  and  Notes. 

At  a  recent  meeting,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Asquith,  the 
Rector,  the  University  Court  appointed  Mr.  Gilbert  Austin 
Davies,  M.A.,  Gladstone  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Liverpool,  to  be  Professor  of  Greek  in  place  of  Professor 
Phillimore,  who  has  been  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Humanity 
in  succession  to  Professor  Ramsay.     Mr.  Davies,  who  is  38  years 
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of  age,  was  a  pupil  at  the  Aldenham  Grammar  School,  Hertford- 
shire, till  the  end  of  1886,  when  he  entered  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  as  a  Victoria  Scholar.  In  1887  he  went  to  Cam- 
bridge University,  where  he  took  a  first  class  in  the  Tripos  in 
1889  and  again  in  1891.  In  1892  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
Trinity.  In  1895  he  became  an  assistant  lecturer  of  King's 
College,  and  in  1898  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  in  Liverpool 
which  he  now  vacates. 

The  French  members  of  the  Franco-Scottish  Society,  who 
attended  the  Aberdeen  celebrations,  visited  Glasgow  on 
September  28th.  At  the  University  they  were  received  by  Mr. 
Alex.  Murray,  representing  the  University  Court,  and  by 
Professor  Jack,  Professor  Reid,  Prof essor  Ferguson  and  Professor 
MacNeil  Dickson,  representing  the  Senate.  Professor  Beid,  on 
behalf  of  the  Principal,  who  was  unable  to  be  present,  welcomed 
the  distinguished  visitors. 


LONDON. 

University  News  and  Notes. 

The  University  Library,  in  which  is  included  the  Goldsmiths 
Company's  Library  of  Economic  Literature,  will  be  opened  by 
the  Chancellor  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  October  26th.  This 
great  collection  of  books — numbering  in  all  nearly  60,000 
volumes,  and  including  many  of  great  rarity  and  value — is 
housed  in  the  University  at  South  Kensington.  The  Librarian 
is  Mr.  Lawrence  W.  Haward,  from  whom  a  copy  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Library  may  be  obtained. 

The  pass  list  of  the  recent  Matriculation  Examination  con- 
tains 60  names  in  the  first  and  308  in  the  second  division. 

It  is  announced  that  Sir  E.  H.  Busk,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University,  has  promised  to  be  the  first  President  of  the  new 
University  Union.  The  first  two  meetings  of  the  Union  will  be 
held  on  November  16th  and  December  14th,  in  the  University 
buildings  at  8  o'clock. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Benson,  LL.D.,  who  was  appointed  to  the  Senate 
by  the  graduates  in  Arts  registered  as  Members  of  Convocation, 
has  resigned  his  membership.  Dr.  J.  F.  Payne,  M.D.,  the  re- 
presentative of  Medical  Members  of  Convocation,  has  also  re- 
signed his  position  on  the  Senate. 
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UNIVERSITY  LECTTTRES  IN   SOCIOLOGY. 

The  following  University  Lectures  in  Sociology,  to  be  given 
under  the  Martin  White  Benefaction,  of  the  London  School  of 
Economics,  have  been  arranged  for  the  Session  1906-07  :  — 

(1)  A  course  of  forty  lectures  on  Sociology  during  the  second 
and  third  Terms,  by  Professor  E.  A.  Westermarck,  Ph.D., 
beginning  on  January  17th.  The  Fee  is  £1.  lis.  6d.  a  Term,  or 
£2.  12s.  6d.  for  the  two  Terms.  There  will  be  a  seminar,  free 
to  students  attending  the  course,  after  each  of  the  Monday 
lectures.    A  class  for  advanced  students  will  also  be  arranged. 

(2)  A  course  of  thirty  lectures  and  seminars  on  Ethncuogy, 
by  Dr.  A.  C.  Haddon,  M.A.,  F.B.S.,  twenty  lectures  to  be  given 
during  the  Lent  Term,  beginning  on  January  18th,  and  ten 
lectures  during  the  Summer  Term,  beginning  on  April  26th. 
The  fee  for  the  course  is  £2.  2s. 

(3)  A  course  of  twenty  lectures  and  seminars  on  Comparative 
and  Social  Psychology  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Slaughter,  Ph.D.,  during 
the  Michaelmas  Term,  beginning  on  Monday,  October  8th.  The 
fee  for  the  course  is  £1.  lis.  6d. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION. 

The  London  University  Extension  Board  has  recently  issued 
its  programme  of  lectures  for  the  coming  session.  About  fifty 
local  centres  have  been  established  in  different  parts  of  London 
and  the  suburbs,  where  courses  of  lectures  will  be  given  in 
various  subjects  in  the  departments  of  literature,  history, 
science,  art  and  economics.  The  lecturers  include  Dr.  Holland 
Eose,  Professor  Churton  Collins,  Professor  Hall  Griffin,  Mr. 
Alfred  Milnes,  Professor  W.  W.  Watts,  Mr.  Ernest  Foxwell, 
Mr.  Trevelyan  and  Mr.  Maiden. 

Two  courses  of  lectures  arranged  to  be  given  in  the  Univer- 
sity buildings.  South  Kensington,  are  specially  noteworthy,  viz., 
the  History  of  Architecture  by  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  and 
Italian  Painters  by  Mr.  Percival  Gaskell,  R.B.A.  At  Gresham 
College  in  the  City  of  London  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
Development  of  Literatures  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Hudson,  and 
another  course  on  the  Middle  Ages  will  be  given  by  Dr.  T.  L. 
Lawrence. 

Bedford  College  for  Women. 

The  Council  are  inviting  applications  for  the  post  of 
Principal  of  the  College.  The  salary  attached  to  the  position 
is  £460  per  annum  witn  board  and  residence. 
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A  Junior  Demonstrator  in  Physics  is  to  be  appointed  for  the 
forthcoming  Winter  Session,  at  a  salary  of  £76. 

Two  special  courses  of  lectures,  open  free  to  all  women 
teachers  in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools  within  the 
County  of  London,  will  be  given  during  the  Michaelmas  Term 
by  arrangement  with  the  London  County  Council.  The  courses, 
of  which  syllabuses  may  be  obtained  at  the  College,  will  be  as 
follows : — (1)  A  course  of  ten  lectures  on  "Readings  from  Latin 
Literature,^'  by  Miss  M.  Alford.  (2)  A  course  of  ten  lectures 
on  "Mammals,"  by  H.  W.  Marett  Tims,  M.A.,  M.D.,  M.S. 
Application  for  admission  to  the  above  courses  of  lectures  should 
be  made  to  the  Executive  Officer,  London  Education  Offices, 
Victoria  Embankment,  W.C. 

A  course  of  ten  public  lectures  is  announced  to  be  given  at 
the  College,  on  Fridays,  at  5  p.m.,  beginning  on  Octol^r  12th, 
by  Professor  J.  G.  Eobertson,  on  "  Goethe's  Faust." 

London  School  of  Economics. 

The  following  have  been  elected  Governors  of  the  London 
School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science: — Mr.  S.  Stanley 
Brown,  General  Manager  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Assurance 
Corporation.  Mr.  H.  A.  Harben,  a  Director  of  the  Prudential 
Assurance  Company,  and  a  member  of  the  London  County 
Council.  Mr.  £.  Boger  Owen,  General  Manager  of  the  Com- 
mercial Union  Assurance  Society.  Mr.  A.  Yian,  Secretary  of 
the  Eailway  Passengers'  Assurance  Company.  Mr.  J.  Martin 
White. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Whittuck  has  presented  a  sum  of 
£3,000  to  the  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  lectureship  in  Commercial  Law. 
Mr.  B.  A.  Wright,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
has  been  appointed  Whittuck  lecturer  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

Mr.  Charles  Ryle  Fay,  B.A.,  Scholar  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  has  been  elected  to  a  Shaw  Besearch  Studentship 
of  the  vsdue  of  £100  a  year  for  two  years.  Miss  Louisa  Wood- 
cock, M.D.,  B.S.  (London)  of  the  London  School  of  Medicine  for 
Women,  has  been  elected  to  a  Special  Studentship  of  the  value 
of  £100  for  one  year.  Mr.  Edwin  Arthur  Lewis,  M.A.  (Wales), 
has  been  awarded  the  Hutchinson  Medal  for  the  best  research 
done  by  a  student  of  the  School  during  the  past  academic  year. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Biddell  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  Students' 
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Union  for  the  ensuing  year.     Mr.  E.  Marchetti  and  Miss  H. 
Hadley  are  the  secretaries. 

The  October  number  of  the  excellent  Clare  Market  Review 
contains  a  portrait  of  Professor  F.  T.  Edgeworth. 

South-Eastem  Agricultural  College,  W]re. 

One  hundred  students  have  entered  for  the  coming  session, 
the  maximum  number  that  can  be  taken.  The  new  buildings 
opened  by  Lady  Carrington  on  July  18th  will  be  in  use.  A 
drawing  office  has  been  given  anonymously  in  memory  of  the 
late  Chairman  of  the  Governors  (Mr.  E.  J.  Halsey).  A  College 
hall  and  a  gymnasium  have  also  been  given  anonymously.  New 
botanical,  veterinary  and  research  laboratories,  a  student's  read- 
ing room,  and  enlarged  iron  and  wood  workshops  have  been 
built,  and  electric  light  has  been  installed. 

University  College. 

The  School  of  Architecture  at  University  College  has  just 
issued  a  prospectus  of  courses  of  study  leading  up  to  the  degree. 
The  course  combines  theoretical  and  practical  work  in  about 
equal  proportions. 

A  public  lecture,  introductory  to  the  work  of  the  chair  of 
Boman  Dutch  Law,  will  be  given  on  Thursday,  October  25th,  at 
6  p.m.,  by  Prof.  R.  W.  Lee,  on  "  The  Pate  of  the  Roman  Dutch 
Law  in  the  British  Colonies." 

The  inaugural  address  at  the  School  of  Advanced  Medical 
Studies,  University  College,  was  delivered  on  October  2nd,  by 
Professor  Rickman  J.  Godlee.  The  subject  was  the  "Medical 
School  of  University  College,  its  Past,  Present  and  Future." 

The  newly-formed  Historical  Association  held  its  second 
meeting  at  University  College  recently.  A  constitution  was 
adopted,  and  Professor  Firtn,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem 
History  at  Oxford  was  elected  to  the  post  of  President.  The 
Association  has  for  its  aims  : — (1)  The  collection  of  information 
as  to  systems  and  methods  of  and  materials  for  teaching  history ; 
{2)  the  distribution  of  such  information  among  the  members; 

(3)  the  encouragement  of  local  centres  for  the  discussion  of 
questions  relative  to  the  study  and  the  teaching  of  history; 

(4)  the  representation  of  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  study  of 
history  to  all  authorities  having  control  over  education. 

Membership  of  the  Association  is  open  to  all  engaged  or 
interested  in  the  teaching  of  history.  Fullparticulars  can  be 
obtained  from  the  secretary.  Miss  M.  A.  Howard,  7  Chenies 
Street  Chambers,  W.C. 
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MANCHESTER. 

University  News  and  Notes. 

A  society  for  the  study  of  Egjrptology  has  been  formed 
recently  at  the  University.  The  inaugural  meeting  was  well 
attended.  Among  those  taking  part  m  the  proceedings  were 
Professor  A.  S.  Peake,  Dr.  W.  E.  Hoyle,  the  director  of  the 
Manchester  Museum,  Professor  Hogg  and  Professor  Flinders 
Petrie. 

Mr.  W.J.  Goodrich,  M.  A.,  has  been  appointed  senior  assistant 
in  Classics.  Mr.  John  Maclnnes,  M.A.,  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  has  been  appointed  a  junior  assistant  in  Classics  to  fill 
the  vacancy  following  on  Mr.  W.  B.  Anderson's  appointment  to 
the  chair  of  Latin  at  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ontario. 

A  sum  of  £5,000  has  been  received  from  the  trustees  under 
the  will  of  the  late  Miss  Middleton,  and  has  been  allocated  to- 
wards the  endowment  of  the  chair  of  Anatomy. 

Dr.  G.  C.  Simpson  has  resigned  his  post  as  lecturer  in 
Meteorology  on  his  appointment  as  assistant  to  the  director  of 
observatories  under  the  Indian  Government. 

The  prospectus  of  instruction  in  military  subjects  at  the 
Manchester  University  for  the  session  has  been  issued.  The 
courses  of  study  are  intended  for  students  who  on  graduation 
desire  to  obtain  commissions  in  the  army,  and  for  officers  in  the 
militia  and  volunteer  forces  who  desire  to  pass  the  qualifying 
examination  of  the  War  Office  or  to  devote  further  study  to 
military  subjects.  Students  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  who  wish 
to  offer  military  history  as  one  of  the  subjects  of  the  final  general 
examination  are  accepted,  as  are  also  other  students  who  wish  to 
take  up  the  study  of  military  subjects.  In  addition  to  the  series 
of  lectures  in  military  history  and  tactics,  there  will  be  a  class 
for  practical  tactics,  including  field  work,  military  engineering, 
administration  and  law.  Colonel  F.  N.  Maude  will  again  be  the 
lecturer  in  Military  History,  Strategy,  and  Tactics. 


UNIVERSITY   COLLEGES. 

University  College,  Nottingham. 

The  University  College  is  celebrating  this  year  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  its  foundation.  A  banquet  will  be  held 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  at  which,  it  is  expected,  some  dis- 
tinguished guests  will  be  present. 
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The  Council  of  the  College,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Portland  is 
President,  has  decided  to  take  steps  in  order  to  obtain  a  Charter 
for  the  establishment  of  a  University,  and  will  shortly  approach 
the  Privy  Council.  The  Council  of  University  College  has  been 
encouraged  by  the  hi^h  estimates  formed  of  its  work  by  the 
Government  Commissioners,  who  have  assigned  comparatively 
large  grants  from  the  amount  allotted  to  Universities  and 
University  Colleges.  They  further  expressed  the  opinion  in  a 
recent  report  that  University  College  Ifottingham,  in  its  con- 
stitution and  methods,  came  nearer  to  the  ideal  of  a  People's 
University  than  any  other  institution  in  England.  A  special 
committee  has  been  appointed  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries 
and  to  draw  up  a  scheme.  The  proposal  has  already  enlisted  a 
large  amount  of  sympathy,  and  some  substantial  promises  have 
been  received.  But  complete  public  announcements  will  be 
deferred  until  the  banquet  in  December. 

The  following  appointments  have  been  made  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Modern  Languages  : — Monsieur  E.  Fanniere,  B.esL.,  of 
the  University  of  Paris,  will  lecture  in  French.  He  was  educated 
at  the  College  of  Henri  Quatre,  and  bears  excellent  credentials 
from  Professors  Brunschvigg  and  Chantavoine.  He  will  in- 
augurate his  work  with  a  series  of  lectures  on  La  comSdie 
frangaise  de  Moli^re  d  nos  jours.  Herr  E.  L.  Stahl,  Heidelberg, 
will  lecture  in  German.  Herr  Stahl  has  studied  at  the  Universi- 
ties of  Berlin,  Munich,  Paris  and  Heidelberg.  He  is  highly 
recommended  by  Professor  Hoops,  and  has  maae  important  con- 
tributions to  the  history  of  German  literature,  especially  the 
German  drama.  He  will  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  Das 
deutsche  Drama  von  Schiller  bis  Sttdermann, 

Mapperley  Hall,  which  is  finely  situated  on  the  north  side 
of  the  city,  has  been  adapted  so  as  to  be  a  hostel  for  men  Normal 
Students,  and  will  be  occupied  this  coming  session,  1906-7. 
Professor  Henderson  will  be  in  residence. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Marsden,  B.Sc,  has  been  awarded  a  Research 
Scholarship  of  JB60.  He  will  work  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Kipping,  F.R.S. 

Hartley  University  College,  Southampton. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  College  Council  held  on  July  16th,  a 
motion  was  brought  forward  by  Major  Le  Feuvre,  J.P.,  that  the 
Principal,  Dr.  S.  W.  Richardson,  should  be  called  upon  to  resign 
his  position.     The  motion,  however,  was  abandoned  in  favour  of 
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an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  a  committee  should  inquire 
into  the  alleged  charges  of  mismanagement. 

An  additional  lecturer  in  physics  and  electro-technics  has 
just  been  appointed.  There  were  twenty-five  candidates  for  the 
post,  from  among  whom  Mr.  D.  Farrar,  M.Sc.  (Vict.),  was 
selected.  The  successful  candidate  was  trained  at  Owens 
College,  Manchester,  and  he  subsequently  acted  as  lecturer  at 
the  University  College,  Bangor. 

A  course  of  Extension  Lectures  in  Political  Economy  is  to 
be  given  in  Southampton,  in  connection  with  the  Hartley 
College,  during  the  coming  session,  by  Professor  Heamshaw. 
The  subject  has  only  recently  been  introduced  into  the  College 
curriculum. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  note  the  wide  scope  of  the  successes 
gained  by  students  of  the  College  in  the  recent  examinations  of 
the  London  University.  Successes  are  recorded  in  the  faculties 
of  arts,  science,  engineering  and  economics. 

A  series  of  six  lectures  open  free  to  the  public  will  be  given 
at  the  College  during  the  coming  session.  The  first  lecture  on 
Light  will  be  given  by  the  Principal,  Dr.  Richardson.  Professor 
Heamshaw  will  lecture  on  the  connection  between  English 
History  and  English  Literature ;  Professor  Watkin  on  the  Life 
History  of  a  Star;  Professor  Eustice  on  Ocean  Greyhounds; 
Mr.  T.  Crawford  on  Greek  Coins  and  Professor  Clarke  on  English 
Education,  Mediaeval  and  Modem. 
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Lord  Acton's  Lectures/ 


This  book  will  be  eagerly  read  by  many  who  will  hope  to  get 
from  it  some  understanding  of  the  secrets  of  Lord  Acton's 
immense  and  unique  reputation.  It  will  be  read  with  dis- 
appointment, for  his  great  qualities  are  not  displayed  in  it; 
on  the  contrary,  it  makes  the  reader  doubt  whether  these  were 
such  as  could  ever  have  obtained  expression  in  written 
historical  work.  After  reading  it,  one  begins  to  wonder 
whether  the  world  has  really  lost  any  gift  of  supreme  value 
through  that  over-fastidiousness  which  deterred  the  great 
scholar  from  using  his  pen. 

Lord  Acton  was  a  man  of  immense  historical  learning, 
which  extended  over  a  very  wide  field.  Throughout  his  life 
his  mind  was  open,  with  a  reverent  humility,  to  the  teaching 
of  history,  which  he  thought  of  as  the  supreme  teacher  of 
wisdom — ^moral  and  political.  It  was  an  over-mastering 
devotion  such  as  few  scholars  render  to  their  subjects.  He  had 
also  an  unwavering  and  resolute  respect  for  utter  truth,  and 
probably  no  man  has  ever  succeeded  in  looking  at  facts  with 
a  vision  less  deflected  by  preference  or  partizanship.  From 
this  book,  which  deals  very  largely  with  ecclesiastical  history, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  discover  the  writer's  own  religion. 
Trained  in  the  school  of  Ranke,  he  had  the  most  exalted  view 
of  the  obligations  of  the  historian,  not  merely  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  material,  but  still  more  in  the  searching  criticism  of 

1  Lectures  on  Modern  History,  by  the  late  Rt.  Hon.  John  Edward  Emerich, 
First  Baron  Acton,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  iSegius  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  Edited  with  an  introduction  by  John  Neville  Figgis, 
M,A.,  ana  Reginald  Vere  Lawrence,  M.A.  London.  Macmillan  &  Co.  lOs.  net. 
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the  elements  of  f alseliood  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  human 
testimony.  He  held  it  to  be  no  part  of  his  function  to  antici- 
pate the  judgment  of  omniscience  on  the  acts  and  characters 
of  men;  but  a  stem  and  unflinching  morality  ruled  his  own 
mind ;  and  it  was  part  of  his  view  of  truth  that  sins  or  crimes 
should  be  called  by  their  names,  not  palliated  or  whittled  away 
or  put  in  the  background,  even  when  they  mar  and  seem  to 
render  unintelligible  the  noblest  figures.  A  spirit  so  upright, 
so  humble,  so  resolute  for  truth,  so  unsparing  of  labour  in  the 
search  for  it,  is  rare ;  and  there  is  no  room  for  wonder  that  it 
should  wield  a  deep  influence  on  younger  scholars  who  came 
within  its  range. 

But  these  qualities,  though  they  make  a  noble  man,  do  not 
of  themselves  make  a  great  historian.  They  taught  Lord 
Acton  to  enrich  and  enlarge  his  mind  and  his  outlook  on  the 
world ;  they  did  not  teach  him  to  communicate  his  acquisitions 
to  others,  or  to  make  the  past  alive  for  them,  or  even  to  add 
very  materially  to  the  accumulated  masses  of  sifted  and  tested 
historical  truth.  Lord  Acton  strove  to  regard  the  actors  and 
events  of  human  history  with  a  clear  unbiassed  vision  as  from 
another  planet.  The  great  historian  does  not  do  that;  he 
thinks  himself  into  the  minds  of  the  varied  actors.  Just 
because  no  one  man  can  fully  identify  himself  with  Baphael 
and  Caesar  Borgia  and  Luther,  no  man  can  ever  absolutely 
bring  them  alive,  and  therefore  no  man  can  judge  them 
thoroughly.  But  that  is  not  a  reason  for  giving  up  the 
attempt,  and  falling  back  on  a  detached  external  view.  Com- 
plete detachment  is  as  impossible  as  complete  self -identification 
with  other  men.  Lord  Acton,  in  his  other-planet  view, 
remains  Lord  Acton.  It  is  his  view  of  the  characters,  not  the 
characters  themselves,  that  we  get ;  or  if  (as  in  his  resoluteness 
he  sometimes  does)  he  succeeds  in  cutting  out  even  his  own 
view,  then  nothing  at  all  is  left  but  dead  facts. 

This  book  contains  Acton's  inaugural  lecture  at  Cambridge, 
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which  is  already  well  known:  a  strange  production,  with  its 
vast  accretion  of  footnotes  containing  quotations  trite  and 
profound,  heaped  together  from  books  of  all  ages — good,  bad, 
and  indifferent.  One  feels  the  writer  to  be  half-suffocated 
with  his  own  erudition  so  that  he  sometimes  scarcely  knows 
what  it  is  he  wants  to  say ;  at  any  rate,  has  great  difficulty  in 
threading  his  way  through  the  lumber  of  his  study.  One 
perceives  that  a  life  spent  in  accumulation  has  made  expression 
difficult.  His  sentences  are  often  pregnant,  but  often  also 
obscure,  sometimes  through  being  overloaded  with  meaning, 
sometimes  because  he  is  unable  to  convey  to  the  reader  the 
sequence  of  his  thought,  because  he  has  lost  it  himself,  some- 
times through  mere  clumsiness  of  expression.  Tet  the  lecture 
repays  study.  The  thoughts  of  so  ripe  and  rich  a  scholar, 
awkwardly  though  they  may  be  blurted  forth,  are  worth 
pondering,  because  they  are  the  fruit  of  immense  and  self- 
regardless  labour,  and  of  much  brooding  upon  men  and  deeds. 

The  Inaugural  lecture  is  followed  by  nineteen  public  pro- 
fessional lectures,  and  one  reads  them  eagerly  to  discover  Lord 
Acton's  method  of  fulfilling  professional  duties;  to  see  how 
and  what  he  thought  it  best  to  teach  young  students  of  the 
subject  he  loved.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  end  he  proposed 
to  himself,  unless  it  be  an  exhibition  of  the  spirit  of  detach- 
ment. The  lectures  cover  the  range  of  modem  history  from 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  American  Revolution. 
It  is  not  possible,  in  a  single  lecture  on  Luther  or  on  the  Puritan 
Bevolution,  to  give  new  facts;  so  that  clearly  the  idea  of 
communicating  the  results  of  research  or  showing  how  a 
scholar  handles  original  materials  was  not  the  purpose.  There 
is  scarcely  a  fact  that  is  not  of  common  knowledge. 

Some  writers  might  handle  such  wide  themes  in  a  sugges- 
tive way  by  means  of  illuminating  generalisations,  and  the 
application  of  sweeping  principles,  in  the  manner  of  the  great 
French  lecturers  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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But  that  is  not  Lord  Acton's  way.  He  is  very  shy  of  generali- 
sations^and  when  he  indulges  in  them  they  are  sometimes  rather 
trite.  He  confines  himself  to  a  compact  summary  of  facts. 
But  perhaps  his  purpose  is  to  exhibit  a  new  view  of  his  period 
by  a  re-grouping  of  the  familiar  facts,  a  shifting  of  the 
emphasis;  and  that  might  convey  a  profitable  enough  lesson. 
Yet  one  cannot  think  this  was  his  purpose,  for  there  appears 
sometimes  the  strangest  lack  of  proportion,  so  striking  that  it 
cannot  be  deliberate.  In  his  lecture  on  the  Eise  of  the  Whigs  (be- 
fore the  Revolution),  Lord  Acton  finds  room  for  several  pages  on 
the  outworn  and  familiar  details  of  the  Popish  Plot,  descending 
even  to  such  a  trivial  detail  as  the  coincidence  that  Green, 
Berry  and  Hill  were  the  names  of  the  men  hanged  for  the 
murder  of  Godfrey  on  Green  Berry  Hill,  which  is  for  some 
reason  described  as  ''  interesting  in  the  study  of  historical 
criticism."  But  he  has  nothing  to  say  of  the  relations  of 
Shaftesbury  and  Buckingham  to  dissent,  of  their  earlier  con- 
nexion with  Cromwell,  of  their  presence  in  the  Cabal  and  the 
reasons  for  it,  all  which  are  facts  surely  essential  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  origins  of  the  Whig  party.  More  is  heard, 
indeed,  of  Titus  Oates  than  of  Shaftesbury,  the  creator  of  the 
Whig  party.  Again,  in  thirteen  pages  devoted  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  results  of  the  Hanoverian  settlement,  more  than  a 
page  is  given  to  the  miserable  story  of  Gteorge  I.'s  wife,  and 
nearly  a  page  to  the  abortive  negotiations  for  the  surrender  of 
Gibraltar  to  Spain.  We  cannot  discover  any  reason  for  such  dis- 
proportions in  treatment,  except  the  simple  lack  of  the  sense 
of  proportion.  In  a  lecture  on  the  early  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
there  are  abtmdant  details  about  his  wars,  but  Colbert  is 
dismissed  in  a  single  sentence,  and  the  organization  and 
working  of  Louis'  government  is  left  undiscussed.  All  these 
lectures,  indeed,  deal  mainly  with  wars  and  diplomacies,  yet 
no  consecutive  or  proportioned  account  is  given  of  any  of  them. 
Nor  is  it  the  purpose  of  the  lectures  to  reproduce  a  lively 
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picture  of  leading  figures  or  of  states  of  society.  There  is 
nothing  pictorial  about  them.  Unless  it  be  Columbus,  not  one 
of  the  many  great  men  and  women  dealt  with  seems  to  be 
visioned  as  a  living  human  being.  Even  Mary  of  Scotland 
is  left  a  featureless,  motiveless  wraith,  a  mere  name  in  a 
record  of  intrigues. 

Some  of  the  lectures  are  miracles  of  condensation,  a  series 
of  packed,  concise  sentences,  each  containing  a  definite  fact. 
Occasionally  there  is  a  very  happy  effect  of  epigram  in  the  con- 
densation, as  when  the  mixed  motives  of  the  Spanish  conquest 
of  America  are  summarised  in  Columbus'  promise  that  "he 
would  make  so  many  slaves  as  to  cover  all  expenses,  and  would 
have  them  baptised;  he  would  bring  home  gold  enough  in 
three  years  to  reconquer  Palestine."  The  lecture  in  which 
this  occurs  is,  indeed,  probably  the  best  of  the  series;  an 
admirable  piece  of  terse,  pregnant  statement.  But  too  often 
one  is  entirely  at  a  loss  to  guess  the  reason  for  the  particular 
selection  of  facts  given. 

One  theory  alone  suggests  itself.  Every  lecture  bears, 
more  or  less  directly,  upon  the  great  theme  upon  which  Lord 
Acton's  whole  thought  was  bent — ^the  History  of  Liberty,  on 
which  his  magnuTn  opus  was  to  have  been  written.  "  We  have 
no  thread,"  he  says  on  p.  202,  "through  the  enormous  intri- 
cacy and  complexity  of  modem  politics  except  the  idea  of 
progress  towards  more  perfect  and  assured  freedom,  and  the 
divine  right  of  free  men."  Perhaps  it  was  the  purpose  of  these 
lectures  to  exhibit  how  this  clue  gives  clearness.  If  so,  it 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  very  completely  achieved,  for  most 
of  the  terse  narratives  of  royal  wars  and  intrigues  seem  to  lead 
to  nothing  beyond  themselves.  Moreover,  it  is  dangerous  to 
be  governed  by  an  idSe  fixe^  which  is  as  likely  to  lead  to 
unconscious  distortion  of  the  facts  as  a  personal  or  party 
prejudice.  It  can  as  plausibly  be  said  that  the  progress  of 
civilisation  means   the  limitation  of  the  free  action  of  the 
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individual  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellows,  as  that  it  means 
the  removal  of  restrictions  on  his  free  action :  it  might  reaison- 
ably  be  contended  that  the  insensible  imposition  of  the  more 
and  more  exacting  ideals  of  society  upon  the  conscience  of  the 
individual,  first  by  public  opinion  and  then  by  law,  is  a  truer 
statement  of  the  essence  of  moral  progress  than  the  gradual 
abandonment  of  the  attempt  to  control  his  conscience  by  force, 
which  is  Lord  Acton's  brief  summary  of  all  modem  history.  A 
history  written  to  prove,  or  rather  to  exhibit  the  truth  of,  either 
of  these  positions,  would  be  equally  true;  but  either  would  be 
one-sided,  and  either  would  use  a  different  selection  of  facts. 
Indeed,  the  temptation  to  see  only  those  facts  which  go  to 
prove  your  pet  generalisation  is  the  most  insidious  temptation 
of  the  historian.  However  conscientious  you  may  be,  it  is 
apt  to  lead  you  to  an  unconscious  distortion  of  facts.  To  this 
one  must  attribute  Lord  Acton's  extraordinary  statement  that 
the  Lidependents  of  the  seventeenth  century  believed  in  uni- 
versal toleration,  even  of  Jews  and  Turks,  and  that  this  belief 
was  logically  involved  in  their  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
system.  He  attributes  this  attitude  even  to  the  sectaries  of  the 
early  years  of  the  century,  to  the  men  who  founded  in  Massa- 
chusetts the  most  intolerant  community  the  world  has  ever 
seen;  and  does  not  perceive  that  the  faint  idea  of  toleration 
which  grew  up  during  and  after  the  Civil  War  was  the  outcome 
of  the  fusion  of  Puritanism  into  many  sects,  which  had  to 
find  a  mode  of  living  together,  and  (as  so  often  happens) 
erected  their  practical  discovery  into  a  principle.  This  is  not 
the  only  instance  in  the  volume  of  over-eagerness  to  find 
illustrations  of  the  principle  to  which  the  writer  pathetically 
clung  as  the  only  means  of  giving  unity  to  the  vast  and 
heterogeneous  mass  of  his  own  erudition. 

But  not  even  hia  one  great  generalisation  could  lead  Lord 
Acton  consciously  to  palter  with  facts.  And  it  is  his  resolute 
determination  to  be  faithful  to  the  facts,  to  set  them  down 
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nakedly  without  personal  colour,  which  leads  him  in  so  much 
of  this  volume  to  lose  sight  of  his  main  theme.  He  will  not 
even  state  the  results  he  wishes  his  readers  or  hearers  to  draw. 
He  will  let  the  facts  tell  their  own  story:  one  can  see  that 
resolve  in  every  line.  So  there  the  desiccated  facts  lie;  not 
even  new;  carefully  deprived  of  the  illumination  that  they 
might  get  if  the  light  of  his  ruling  idea  were  glaringly  turned 
upon  them,  lest  that  should  distort  them;  grouped  on  no  very 
easily  ascertainable  principle,  and  on  any  principle  dispropor- 
tionate in  their  treatment.  The  inspiration  of  personality, 
the  feeling  of  the  voice,  the  transparent  sincerity  and  earnest- 
ness of  the  utterer,  may  have  given  them  life  and  cohesion 
when  they  were  spoken.  But  as  they  lie — they  certainly  do 
not  convey  to  us  that  charm  which  is  so  feelingly  described  in 
the  pious  little  sketch  of  Lord  Acton's  Cambridge  work  pre- 
fixed to  this  pathetic  volume. 
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"Thb  Lifb  and  Lbttbrs  op  Alfred  Ainger."  By  Edith  Sichel. 
London:  Archibald  Constable  and  Co.,  1906.  Price  12s.  6d. 
net. 

This  volume  contains  the  record  of  a  man  who  rose  rapidly  to  a 
position  of  considerable  eminence  and  repute,  not  through  the 
possession  of  any  very  remarkable  powers,  or  through  the  acquisition 
of  any  very  exceptional  learning,  but  rather  by  means  of  a  genius 
for  friendship  and  a  wonderful  charm  of  disposition  and  manner. 
Alfred  Ainger's  chief  natural  gift  was  &  voice  of  singular  sweetness 
and  flexibility;  his  most  conspicuous  intellectual  grace  was  a  keen 
and  critical  taste  in  literature  which  enabled  him  to  discriminate 
unerringly  between  the  good  and  the  bad  and  to  enjoy  the  good  to 
the  fuU. 

His  life  may  be  summarised  in  a  few  words.  He  was  born  in 
London  on  February  9th,  1837 ;  his  father  was  a  well-to-do  architect, 
a  Unitarian  in  faith,  and  a  friend  of  Thackeray.  His  father  sent 
his  son  Alfred  for  his  education  first  to  University  College  School, 
then  to  a  boarding-school  in  Carlton  Hill,  where  he  had  as  his  fellow- 
pupils  the  sons  of  Charles  Dickens.  Later  (1853)  Alfred  proceeded 
to  King's  College,  where  he  came  under  the  commanding  influence 
of  F.  D.  Maurice.  Dickens  and  Maurice  moulded  his  early  sympathies 
and  thought.  From  1856  to  1860  he  was  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge, 
reading  aimlessly  and  to  no  great  ^ect,  unsettled  in  mind,  undecided 
as  to  a  career.  His  leanings  were  dramatic,  but  Leslie  Stephen 
(then  a  clergyman)  persuaded  him  to  take  orders.  He  was, 
accordingly,  ordained  in  1860,  held  a  curacy  at  Alrewas  for  three 
years,  tb&n  a  mastership  at  Sheflield  Collegiate  School  for  two,  until 
early  in  1866  he  was  elected  (thanks  to  his  friends  and  his  voice) 
Reader  at  the  Temple.  He  held  his  Readership  until  1892,  and  then, 
after  a  couple  of  years  spent  mainly  in  travel  in  search  of  health, 
he  became  Master  of  the  Temple,  and  he  remained  Master  till  his 
death  on  February  8th,  1904. 
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From  the  time  when  he  came  to  London  till  the  time  of  his  death 
his  reputation  steadily  grew.  His  readings,  his  lectures,  his  sermons 
at  the  Temple  Church,  his  sparkling  and  humorous  conversation  at 
the  countless  dinner-parties  to  which  he  was  invited,  his  letters 
brimming  over  with  kindly  fun  and  laughable  anecdote^  all  brought 
him  fame  and  ever-growing  troops  of  friends.  Men  so  diverse  as 
Malcolm  Macmillan  (too  early  lost  to  literature),  Sir  George  Graves, 
Dean  Yaughan,  and  G«orge  du  Maurier  fell  under  the  fascination 
of  his  charm.  His  most  permanent  literary  memorial  will  be  his 
"  Life  of  Charles  Lamb  "  and  his  edition  of  "  Lamb's  Works."  But 
even  these  he  undertook  rather  in  the  spirit  of  the  leisurely  and 
cultivated  dilettante  than  in  the  spirit  of  the  stern  critic  and 
scientific  historian ;  hence  they  will  probably  have  to  yield  precedence 
to  the  writings  of  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas  and  others  less  prejudiced  by  love 
and  admiration. 

The  chief  attraction  to  the  general  reader  of  Miss  SicheFs  well 
written  volume  will  be  the  large  collection  of  excellent  stories,  told 
either  by  or  of  Ainger,  which  it  contains.  One,  perhaps,  may  be 
given  by  way  of  conclusion.  It  is  related  by  Ainger  himself  (then 
an  undergraduate)  in  a  letter: — "  One  of  our  men  told  me  the  other 
day  that  he  had  discovered  that  our  classical  lecturer  uses  a  translation 
in  class.     '  Ah,'  I  replied,  '  the  ass  knoweth  his  master's  crib.'  " 

F.  J.  C.  H. 
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"  The  Florbntinh  History."  By  Nicolo  Machiavelli.  Translated  by 
N.  H.  Thomson,  M.A.  Archibald  Constable  and  Co.,  1906. 
Two  Vols.     12s.  6d.  net  complete. 

"  A  Short  History  op  Italy."  By  H.  D.  Sedgwick.  Constable  and 
Co.,  1906.     88.  6d.  net. 

Italy  is  the  land  of  dreams,  ideas  and  resolutions.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  the  grave  of  emperors  and  the  cradle  of  popes,  the 
nursery  of  art,  culture  and  diplomacy  and  the  tomb  of  the  city 
republic.  There  religion  and  science,  immorality  and  intrigue 
flourished  together,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  Machiavelli  lived  and 
wrote.  His  theme  is  of  Florence,  where  everyone  could  read  and 
write  and  where  craftsmen  left  their  tasks  to  attend  the  Greek 
lecture;  but  Florence  was  the  heart  of  Italy  in  the  zenith  of  its 
greatness,  and  in  treating  of  Florentine  history,  Machiavelli,  as  a 
scientific  historian,  is  forced  to  give  us  also  an  epitome  of  the  history 
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of  other  Italian  States.  Six  translations  of  this  characteristic  work 
have  already  appeared  in  England.  Mr.  Thomson  has  produced  a 
seventh,  which  possesses  the  special  advantage  of  being  divided  into 
numbered  sections,  as  in  recent  editions  of  the  Italian  text,  thus 
affording  facility  of  reference  to  or  from  the  original.  It  is  a  very 
good  translation,  and  we  can  warmly  recommend  it. 

Machiavelli's  history  ends  with  the  death  of  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent,  but  the  glory  of  Florence  lasted  for  several  years  after. 
It  gave  us  Savanorola,  but  its  star  was  dim,  and  the  rest  of  its 
history  is  told  in  ihe  history  of  Italy  of  which  Mr.  Sedgwick's  volume 
is  a  short  and  readable  restunS,  Contrasted  with  the  Florentine 
history,  this  volume  lacks  vigour  and  profundity.  It  is  a  book  of 
annals  rather  than  a  history;  but  the  re-awakening  and  union  of 
Italy  under  the  influence  of  Mazzini  and  Cavour  is  well  told,  and 
the  whole  volume  should  prove  useful  to  the  student. 

H.  0.  N. 


"  The  Histort  op  England,  from  thb  Acgbssion  op  Hbnrt  III.  to 
THi  Death  of  Edward  III.  (1216 — 1377)."  By  T.  F.  Tout, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History  in  the 
University  of  Manchester.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 
7s.  6d.  net. 

The  volume  forms  the  third  of  the  series  of  twelve  which 
Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  are  publishing,  under  the  editorship 
of  Dr.  William  Hunt  and  Mr.  Reginald  Poole,  with  the  design  of 
covering  the  whole  of  the  political  history  of  England  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  It  carries  on  the  story  began  by 
Dr.  Hodgkin  (to  1066)  and  continued  by  Professor  Adams  of  Tale 
(1066—1216). 

The  task  of  writing  concerning  the  critical  century  and  a  half 
which  followed  the  constitutional  victory  of  the  barons  at  Runnymede 
could  hardly  have  been  placed  in  more  capable  hands  than  those  of 
Professor  Tout  of  Manchester.  His  admirable  monograph  on 
Edward  I.  in  the  "  English  Statesmen  "  Series  showed  that  he  has 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  politics  of  the  period ;  his  valuable 
work  on  "  The  Empire  and  the  Papacy,"  witli  its  bibliographical 
notes,  proved  him  to  be  acquainted  in  a  profound  and  scholarly 
manner  with  the  complicated  international  affairs  of  the  early 
portion  of  the  era;  the  Appendix  "  On  Authorities''  attached  to  the 
present  volume  is  oneof  the  most  exhaustive  and  interesting  accounts 
of  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  later  Middle 
Ages  that  have  yet  been  written. 
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Professor  Tout  tells  the  story  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  the 
three  Edwards  in  a  sober,  yet  lucid  and  attractive  manner.  The 
generous  limits  of  the  volume — 464  crown  octavo  pages — allow  him 
to  insert  sufficient  detail  and  enough  minor  incident  to  give  life 
and  reality  to  the  narrative.  The  reader  does  not  feel,  as  he 
necessarily  must  with  the  ordinary  text-book,  that  he  is  dealing  with 
but  the  skeletons  of  events  and  ike  shadows  of  great  men.  To  the 
serious  student  of  history  this  volume  will  be,  for  another  reason  also, 
valuable.  It  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  way  in  which  a  modern 
scientific  historian  deals  with  masses  of  material  and  extracts  the 
thread  of  his  plot  from  the  multitudinous  tangle  of  conflicting 
evidence.  Since  Lingard  wrote  his  great  "History  of  England," 
seventy-five  years  ago,  numerous  monographs,  such  as  McKichnie's 
"  Magna  Carta "  and  S.  Armitage  Smith's  "  John  of  Gaunt,"  have 
thrown  light  on  special  topics ;  many  of  the  ancient  Chronicles  have 
been  published  in  critical  editions;  above  all,  records  of  every  kind 
have  been  made  available  to  students.  Professor  Tout  makes  use  of 
the  new  sources  of  information  with  masterly  discrimination  and 
skill.  Perhaps  no  better  example  could  be  given  than  his  account 
of  the  battle  of  Poitiers  (which,  however,  loudly  calls  for  an  elucidatory 
plan). 

If  any  faults  are  to  be  found  with  this  volume,  they  are  due 
not  to  itself,  but  to  its  position  in  a  series.  The  year  1216  is  a  bad 
one  to  begin  upon ;  the  constitutional  history  of  Henry  III.'s  reign 
severed  from  Magna  Carta  is  like  a  tree  cut  off  from  its  root  The 
year  1377  is  an  unnatural  one  to  end  on ;  with  the  Peasant  Revolt 
impending,  with  Wycliffe  and  John  of  Gaunt  in  full  career,  there 
is  an  absence  of  that  sense  of  semi-finality  which  enables  us  to  pause 
comfortably  at  1399.  One  feels  a  lack  of  organic  unity  in  the 
period,  and  one  is  conscious  of  the  want  of  a  general  summary  and 
a  broad  review  of  the  whole  which  Professor  Tout  would  undoubtedly 
have  given  if  he  could  have  chosen  his  dates  himself  and  if  his  book 
had  really  been,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be,  complete  in  itself.  In 
spite  of  this,  however,  it  is  a  work  of  enduring  value. 


"  Lbcturbs  on  Earlt  English  History."  By  William  Stubbs,  D.D. 
Edited  by  A.  Hassall,  M.A.  London :  Longmans,  Green  and 
Co.     12s.  6d.  net. 

William  Stubbs,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  Regius  Professor  of 
Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  ranks  among  the  most 
interesting  figures  in  the  story  of  British  scholarship.  A  mediaeval 
scholar-bishop  in  the  whirl  of  the  nineteenth  century,  he  had  all  the 
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scientific  insight^  the  ecclesiastical  bias,  the  religious  prejudice,  the 
sturdy  conservatism  and  high  enthusiasm  for  learning  of  an  An- 
selm  or  a  Lanf  ranc.  In  these  '^Liectures"  we  have  a  personal  document 
for  which  we  have  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Hassall,  who  has 
done  the  work  of  editing  with  great  care.  Side  by  side  with  the 
calm  language  of  modern  research  we  have  sentences  that  bear 
the  unmistakeable  stamp  of  the  mediseval  church.  ''  No  one,"  says 
the  Bishop,  "  believes  more  sincerely  than  I  do  in  "  God  in  history," 
but  I  dare  not  exalt  even  the  most  certain  generalisations  of  history 
into  laws  by  which  to  a  certainty  either  past,  present  or  future  is 
guided."  The  refusal  "to  bind  as  by  a  law  the  action  of  Divine 
Providence"  sounds  strangely  in  a  scientific  work  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  There  is  an  old-world  grandeur  in  such  a  combination  of 
the  dignity  of  faith  and  learning.  Sometimes,  however,  the  Bishop's 
strong  ecclesiastical  feelings  lead  him  astray ;  when  he  says :  "  Modern 
civilisation  is  the  work  of  Christianity  and  has  inherited  nothing 
from  ancient  civilisation  except  what  Christianity  has  gathered  up 
into  itself  and  preserved,"  those  of  us  who  read  history  with  a  less 
proud  confidence  in  the  Church  must  differ  from  him.  In 
his  conservatism  the  bishop  of  the  Church  that  is  based 
on  tradition  and  the  historian  who  loves  the  past  for 
the  past's  sake  meet.  The  ruthless  sweeping  away  of 
landmarks  and  institutions  in  the  path  of  reform  pains  him. 
"  The  recorded  history  of  a  nation,"  he  cries,  "  is  the  memory  of  a 
nation,  woe  to  the  country  and  people  that  forget  it."  As  a  historian 
no  lees  than  as  a  Churchman  he  feels  that  he  has  a  sacred  duty;  to 
quote  his  words  once  more,  "  surely  the  past  lives  in  the  present,  the 
process  by  which  we  became  what  we  are  is  a  part  of  our  living 
being ;  if  we  are  cut  off  from  what  we  were,  we  only  half  live." 

Such  is  the  high  view  of  history  of  a  man  who  combined  the  most 
searching  anal3rsis  with  successful  synthesis.  Strive  as  he  may  to 
drive  out  the  **  universal  "  from  history  as  a  fiction  of  the  philosophy 
of  history,  though  he  makes  the  astounding  statement  that  **  perfect 
knowledge  is  independent  of  and  even  inconsistent  with  any 
generalisation  at  all,"  it  is  as  a  master  of  correct  generalisa- 
tion that  he  finds  himself.  Modern  idealism  has  conclusively 
shown  the  falsity  of  supposing  that  the  universal  is  something 
apart  from  or  inconsistent  with  the  particular,  but  it  is  astonishing 
to  see  how  many  people  believe  to  this  day  that  analysis  is  possible 
without  synthesis,  and  that  synthesis  is  always  a  falsification  of  the 
facts.  So  strong  is  the  force  of  the  science  that  erroneously  believes 
that  they  are  empirical. 

The  main  portion  of  this  book  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures 
forming  a  commentary  on  the   principal   documents  of   Norman 
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legislation  and  another  series  dealing  with  the  comparative  constitu- 
tional history  of  mediaeyal  £urop&  The  first  series  is  the  nK>re 
valuable,  for  it  is  the  first  published  commentary  on  ''  Stubbs' 
Charters."  As  such  it  forms  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  methods 
of  historical  research.  We  may,  however,  repeat  Mr.  HassaH's 
warning  that  much  new  light  has  been  thrown  on  many  points  in 
the  period  covered  by  these  lectures.  For  the  careful  student  the 
consciousness  that  he  has  not  got  the  sum  of  all  knowledge  in  one 
volume  is  an  incentive  and  no  obstacle. 

We  have  dealt  with  this  book  principally  as  a  personal  document, 
to  criticise  it  in  detail  would  be  impossible;  the  author's  name  is  an 
adequate  testimony  of  its  worth. 

T.  G.  R.  D. 


LITERARY. 


"  A  Short  History  of  Jewish  Literaturb.  From  the  Fall  of  the 
Temple  (70  c.b.)  to  the  Era  of  Emancipation  (1786  c.b.)." 
By  Israel  Abrahams,  M.A.  London:  Fisher  Unwin,  1906. 
28.  6d.  net 

The  ancient  literature  of  the  Jews  contained  in  the  Bible  is 
probably  the  best-known  literature  in  the  world.  Of  Jewish  literature 
since  the  Christian  era  few  people,  save  Jews  and  scholars,  know  but 
little.  Yet  Mr.  Abrahams'  excellent  little  text-book  tells  of  a  literature 
that  may  fairly  be  called  great  and  inspiring.  Some  of  the  out- 
standing litterateurs  dealt  with  are  Josephus  the  historian,  Rashi 
the  l^alist^  Jehuda  Halevi  the  poet,  Maimonides  the  philosopher, 
Bachya  the  moralist,  and  Moses  Mendelssohn  the  Jewish  apostle  of 
culture.  The  literature  of  nearly  eighteen  centuries,  from  the 
Rabbinic  Age  to  the  "  Modern  Period,"  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Abrahams, 
briefly  but  well ;  and  the  "  bibliography  "  at  the  end  of  each  chapter 
is  very  helpful  to  those  who  wish  to  pursue  any  of  the  subjects 
further. 


''Thb   Apocrypha,    Grbbk    and    English."     In    parallel   columns. 
2nd  edition.     London  :  Bagsters,  1906.     4s. 

The  formation,  a  few  years  ago^  of  a  Society  for  promoting  the 
study  of  the  Apocrypha  has  done  much  to  revive  an  interest  in 
the  Deutero-Canonical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament;   and   Messrs. 
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Bagsters'  publication  has  been  found  useful  by  many  students  unable 
to  purchase  Swete's  Septuagint.  The  new  edition  of  the  Greek  and 
English  Apocrypha  contains  a  short  but  excellent  Introduction,  which 
has  been  revised  and  brought  up-to-date.  Each  of  the  several  books 
is  discussed  sympathetically,  and  the  value  of  the  Apocrypha  as  a 
whole  is  insisted  upon.  ''  It  forms  a  portion  of  the  Bible  of 
Christendom;  it  supplies  the  blank  leaf  between  Nehemiah  and  the 
New  Testament;  and  it  comprises  some  of  the  literature  of  that 
period,  which  well  illustrates  the  development  and  transition  of 
Jewish  religious  thought  generally."  The  third  and  fourth  books 
of  the  Maccabees  have  also  been  translated  for  this  edition,  and  the 
translation  is  smooth  and  elegant^  while  at  the  same  time  being 
sufficiently  literal. 

"Schiller's  Dramas  and  Pobms  in  England."     By  T.  Rea.    London : 
T.  Fisher  Unwin.     3s.  6d. 

Mr.  Rea  has  done  a  considerable  service  to  the  history  of 
international  literature  by  his  careful  investigation  into  the  fate 
which  the  poetry  of  Schiller  has  met  with  in  this  country.  He  has 
compiled  an  almost  complete  critical  bibliography  of  the  translations 
of  Schiller,  and  has  sought  to  trace  out  the  influence  of  the  poet  on 
English  writers.  The  result  is  rather  the  material  for  a  book  than 
a  book ;  there  are  many  data  and  few  theories,  nevertheless  we  found 
it  very  amusing  reading.  Schiller  has  not  always  been  fortunate 
in  those  who  have  introduced  him  to  the  English  public,  and  the 
specimens  given  by  Mr.  Rea  reveal  in  many  cases  a  lack  of  poetry, 
of  knowledge  and  of  a  sense  of  humour  which  is  positively  astounding. 
Mr.  Rea's  criticisms  show  very  accurate  knowledge  of  German  and  an 
appreciative  understanding  of  the  original.  Occasionally  he  is  a 
trifle  pedantic,  as  one  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  when  bound  to  treat 
with  scientific  seriousness  works  that  are  to  be  valued  chiefly  as  the 
incentive  to  laughter.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Rea  for  having 
combined,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  instruction  and  amusement. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

"  Thought  and  Things.  A  Study  of  the  Development  and  Meaning 
of  Thought  or  Genetic  Logic."  By  James  Mark  Baldwin. 
Vol.  i. :  "  Functional  Logic  or  Genetic  Theory  of  Knowledge." 
London:  Sonnenschein.     Pp.  ziv.,  273.     lOs.  6d.  net. 

In  this  important  work  in  three  volumes,  of  which  only  the  first 
is  now  published,  Professor  Baldwin  has  attempted  to  trace  out  the 
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history  of  the  construction  of  objects  at  the  successive  stages  of 
cognitive  development.  What  is  novel  in  the  treatment,  as  the  author 
not  without  reason  claims,  is  that  the  later  stages  of  knowledge  are 
rigorously  interpreted  in  the  light  of  their  growth  from  the  earlier 
beginnings — ^tlie  genetic  method.  Whether  the  book  will  earn  its 
sub-title,  Genetic  Ix^ic,  in  any  of  the  accepted  senses  of  the  term 
logic,  i.e.,  whether  it  will  investigate  the  conditions  of  the  validity  of 
thought,  cannot  be  determined  until  the  succeeding  volumes  are  issued. 
We  are  promised  an  account  of  the  processes  of  thought,  the  end  of 
thought,  i.e.,  its  place  in  the  system  of  Nature,  and  its  final  results. 
The  present  volume  deals  with  cognitive  processes  below  the  level  of 
thought  proper.  It  does  not  touch  such  "  logical "  questions  as  the 
beginnings  of  inference,  but  is  entirely  taken  up  with  analysing  the 
methods  by  which  the  various  systems  of  objects  which  form  the 
framework  of  knowledge  are  split  off  from  each  other  in  the  pre- 
reflective  stages  of  cognition.  The  rise  of  the  dualisms  of  inner  and 
outer,  mind  and  body,  subjective  and  objective  and  the  like  is  treated 
in  great  detail  and  with  much  subtlety,  and  extensive  use  is  made  of 
results  familiarised  by  previous  works  of  the  author.  Yet  at  many 
points  the  treatment  fails  to  carry  conviction.  After  all,  any  account 
of  the  cognitive  consciousness  at  the  period  when  it  is  not  vitally 
affected  by  language  must  be  purely  hypothetical,  through  lack  of 
introspective  verification.  Professor  Baldwin  has  not,  it  seems  to  us, 
altogether  escaped  from  the  temptation  to  read  into  simpler  conscious- 
ness attitudes  which  pre-suppose  a  complex  development.  It  appears 
— for  the  author's  meaning  is  not  clear — ^that  he  regards  the  young 
child,  at  a  very  early  stage,  as  having  memory  images  and  fancy 
images  to  which  he  attends  and  so  makes  them  into  distinct  objects 
capable  of  comparison  with  objects  of  perception.  Surely  at  this 
stage  a  sound  psychology  regards  memory  and  fancy  rather  as 
meanings  attached  to  perceptual  objects.  We  think,  too,  that  too 
much  genetic  importance  is  attached  to  the  play-object  and  that  its 
relation  to  the  real  object  is  misconceived.  The  book  is  made  difficult 
by  an  over-technical  style  and  by  the  want  of  concrete  illustrations. 
As  the  manufacture  of  technical  terms  proceeds  merrily  throughout, 
we  tremble  to  think  of  the  last  chapter  of  the  third  volume ;  it  will 
be  utterly  unintelligible  to  anyone  who  has  not  read  the  work  right 
through.  These  recent  technical  terms  are  not  too  appropriately 
constructed;  if  a  mother  feels  distressed  because  her  boy  has  the 
toothache,  his  toothache  is  "  psychological "  to  her  I  We  are  told 
also  that  among  the  fallacies  incidental  to  genetic  logic  is  the  fallacy 
of  consistency ! 

C.  M.  G. 
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"Thb  SuBCOiracious."  By  Joeeph  Jastrow,  Professor  of  Psychology 
in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Pp.  ix.,  549.  London: 
Constable.     10s.  net. 

In  this  interesting  and  valuable  essay  Professor  Jastrow  describes 
in  detail  those  factors  in  human  life  which  have  a  psychic — or,  as  he 
would  say,  a  "  psychological " — character,  and  yet  do  not  normally 
emerge  into  the  full  daylight  of  the  attentive  consciousness.  The 
book  is  mainly  descriptive,  but  in  the  short  third  part  the  author 
shows  us  his  general  standpoint.  Three  leading  ideas  present  them- 
selves. Firsts  the  idea  of  life,  not  physical  life  nor  psychic  life,  but 
life  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense.  As  the  author  says,  "  man  does 
not  live  by  consciousness  alone.''  Life  is  doing,  action,  adaptation, 
and  the  springs  of  action  range  from  the  physiological  reflex  through 
manifold  and  intricate  intermediate  processes  to  the  explicit  thought 
of  conscious  purpose.  The  second  idea  is  that  of  continuity;  the 
simplest  and  the  most  complex  processes  stand  at  the  ends  of  a  series 
of  processes,  differing  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind,  and  shading 
off  into  one  another;  again  the  most  abnormal  and  morbid  phenomena 
are  but  developments  of  "  procedures  "  which  form  part  of  the  normal 
life.  The  third  idea  is  that  of  evolutionary  adaptation;  the  economy 
of  human  nature  demands  that  much,  perhaps  the  most  part^  of 
human  action  shall  be  carried  on  with  a  minimum  of  consciousness, 
and  3ret  be  within  reach  of  the  attentive  consciousness. 

Tlie  book  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Part  I.  well  brings  out 
the  various  ways  in  which  our  behaviour  is  determined  by  processes 
hovering  on  the  border  line  of  clear  consciousness.  A  preliminary 
definition  of  the  term  ''subconscious"  or  a  rough  classification  of 
subconscious  processes  would  have  made  this  section  clearer.  Among 
the  various  meanings  of  "the  subconscious''  we  note  (1)  that  of 
which  we  are  vaguely  conscious  (p.  144);  (2)  the  impression  assumed 
to  account  for  the  presence  of  an  idea  (ch.  8) ;  (3)  that  which  is  done 
without  conscious  purpose  (ch.  7).  Some  cases  cited  as  subconscious 
process  are  mere  lapses  of  memory  (p.  48).  The  various  meanings 
are  to  some  extent  correlated  in  Part  III.,  ch.  1,  but  this  does  not 
rectify  a  certain  vagueness  in  the  earlier  chapters.  Part  II.,  the  longest 
of  the  three,  deals  with  abnormal  states.  The  treatment  adopted  is 
the  sound  one  of  proceeding  from  the  less  to  the  more  abnormal 
through  successive  stagesi.  Such  stages  are  dreams,  hypnosis,  hysteria, 
dissociated  consciousness,  disordered  and  alternating  personality. 
Hie  author  gives  his  explanations  in  chapter  2  of  Part  III.  He 
regards  the  abnormal  states  as  due  to  derangements  of  the  processes 
of  ''  incorporation  "  (e.^.,  anaesthesia),  "  orientation  "  {e,g,,  hallucina- 
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tions),  and  **  initiative,"  and  in  the  more  serious  cases  to  disturbances 
of  personality,  itself  a  product  of  tbese  three  processes.  For  various 
causes,  the  nature  of  which  is  obscure,  what  in  the  normal  life  remains 
the  subconscious  background  is  pushed  forward  into  the  foreground, 
the  undercurrents  of  normal  life  become  temporarily  or  permanently 
the  main  current. 

The  book  is  remarkable  for  ita  wealth  of  illustrations,  described 
in  the  picturesque  manner  introduced  by  Prof.  James.  Some  com- 
pression, and  the  use  of  a  lesscumbrously  periphrastic  sfyle,  especially 
in  the  latter  half,  would  have  made  reading  easier.  Tlie  author  uses 
many  words  with  a  variety  of  meanings  which  would  be  the  despair 
of  a  dictionary  maker,  e.g,,  "  formula,"  "  status,"  "  relation." 

C.M.G. 


SOCIOLOGY. 

"  SociOLOOT  AND  SociAL  PROGRESS."  A  Handbook  for  Students. 
Compiled  by  Prof.  T.  N.  Carver,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Harvard 
University.  New  York  and  London:  Ginn  and  Co.,  1906. 
Price  12s.  6d. 

Next  to  a  flood  of  new  editions  of  old  masters,  the  book  world  is 
threatened  with  a  plethora  of  compilations.  This  volume  is  one  of 
the  latter  class;  but  it  is  one  which  we  can  not  only  tolerate,  but 
welcome.  The  works  of  independent  sociologists  are  at  present  beyond 
the  purse  of  the  average  student,  and  the  leisure  required  for  a 
complete  study  of  them  he  can  seldom  spare.  Here  then  is  a  volume 
which  saves  him  half  the  trouble  and  most  of  the  expense.  Essentially 
American  in  composition  and  method,  it  reminds  us  of  what  is  known 
in  modern  gastronomies  as  "  the  quick  lunch ;"  but  it  is  none  the 
less  very  acceptable.  The  selections  made  by  the  compiler  do  not 
embody  his  own  views ;  he  even  admits  that  he  does  not  regard  them 
as  invariably  sound  and  accurate;  but  they  certainly  illustrate 
admirably  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  subject^  the  main  avenues  by 
which  it  must  be  approached,  and  the  dominating  factors  of  social 
progress.  Thus,  we  have  Auguste  Comte's  essays  on  **  The  Relation  of 
Sociology  to  the  other  departments  of  Positive  Phik)sophy"  and 
"  Theory  of  the  Natural  Progress  of  Human  Society ;"  Lester  Ward's 
"Definition  of  Progress"  and  "Male  Sexual  Selection;"  Herbert 
Spencer's  "Sociological  View  of  Morals;"  Drummond's  "Struggle 
for  the  Life  of  Others ;"  Max  Nordau's  "  Degeneration ;"  Bagehot's 
"  Virtues  of  Stupidity;  Adam  Smith's  "  Sympathy;"  Gabriel  Tarde's 
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"  Imitation  f  and  Darwin's  "  Sexual  Selection  in  Relation  to  Man/' 
The  influences  of  phTsical  laws  are  illustrated  from  Buckle,  tliose  of 
religion  fix>m  Benjamin  Eidd,  those  that  affect  national  ability 
from  Francis  Galton,  and  those  of  political  institutions  from 
Aristotle,  Machiavelli  and  J.  S.  Mill. 

To  the  student  who  has  already  a  fair  knowledge  of  Sociology 
such  a  book  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  and  stimulating;  its  influence 
upon  one  who  is  only  on  the  threshold  of  the  subject  is  open  to 
doubt.  It  may  confuse,  it  may  frighten,  it  may  extinguish  him; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  may  sharpen  his  critical  faculties  and  his 
powers  of  reflecti<Mi  more  surely  than  any  dogmatic  text-book. 

H.  0.  N. 


"  Thb  Gbrman  Workman."     By  Mr.  H.  Dawson.     London :  King  and 
Son,  1906.     6s.  net. 

Mr.  Dawson  has  already  earned  the  right  to  be  read  on  German 
subjects.  His  latest  book  is  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  efforts  made 
by  the  State  to  deal  with  the  various  phases  of  unemployment.  He 
describes  labour  cok)nies,  relief  stations,  labour  registries.  State 
insurance  against  accident^  sickness  and  old  age,  municipal  insurance 
against  worklessness,  municipal  pawnshops^  etc.,  etc.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  nK>6t  interesting  items  is  the  description  of  the  workmen's 
secretariates  which  serve  the  purpose  of  poor  man's  lawyer,  intelligence 
bureau  and  labour  chamber.  Mr.  Dawson  can  be  thoroughly  relied 
upon  for  accuracy  although  there  are  portions  of  his  book  which 
might  be  improved.  The  Colony  of  Wilhelmsdorf ,  which  is  described 
as  a  t3rpical  agricultural  colony,  is  really  now  far  behind  many  others. 
Luhlerheim  or  Freistatt  are  better  examples.  Nevertheless  the  book 
is  informing  and  stimulating. 

J.  M.  H. 


"  Tas  Origin  and  Dbvblopmbnt  of  thb  Moral  Idbas."  By  Edward 
Westermarck,  Ph.D.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  I.  Macmillan, 
1906.     14s.  net. 

Why  is  it  that  we  feel  more  indignant  if  an  injury  be  conmiitted 
before  our  eyes  than  if  we  read  of  it  in  a  newspaper,  although  the 
degree  of  wrongness  is  in  both  cases  tlie  samef  Why  is  the  so-called 
moral  law  the  ruling  power  in  one  man's  life  while  in  another's  it  is 
as  a  voice  calling  in  the  desert?  Why  is  the  admiration  for  genius, 
courage,  strength  or  accidental  success  often  superior  in  intensity  to 
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the  admiration  men  feel  for  virtue)  Why  do  moral  ideas  in  general 
differ  so  greatly,  and  why,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  in  many  cases 
such  a  wide  agreement?     Why  are  there  any  moral  ideas  at  all? 

Such  are  some  of  the  problems  which  the  distinguished  author  of 
this  volume  sets  himself  to  examine,  if  not  to  solve.  Dr.  Westermarck 
is  singularly  well-equipped  for  the  purpose.  He  belongs  to  no 
accepted  school  of  moralists.  He  endorses  neither  the  humanist  nor 
the  religious  views  of  Society.  He  is  neither  a  utilitarian  nor  an 
intuitionalist.  He  is  both  an  anthropologist  and  a  historian ;  he  is 
also  a  sociologist  and  a  traveller.  In  neglected  lands  where  he  might 
escape  from  European  prejudices  he  has  lived  and  studies  the 
problems  of  the  human  heart  and  mind,  accumulating  at  first-hand 
a  mass  of  material  which  throws  much  light  on  the  origin  and 
development  of  peculiar  customs  and  beliefs.  This,  added  to  a 
remarkable  erudition,  a  scientific  temper,  a  felicity  and  abundance 
of  illustration,  and  a  clear  and  vigorous  style,  gives  us  a  contribution 
to  ethics,  psychology  and  sociology  which  is  undoubtedly  of  the  first 
rank,  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  comprehensive  and  luminous 
work  which  has  yet  been  written  on  the  subject. 

Not'  the  least  refreshing  feature  of  this  volume  is  the  boldness 
with  which  he  proclaims  his  own  views.  These  are  briefly:  (1)  That 
there  are  no  general  moral  truths  (p.  18)  because  ''  moral  concepts  are 
based  upon  emotions,  and  the  contents  of  an  emotion  fall  entirely 
outside  the  category  of  truth."  (2)  The  right  is  not  "  a  settled 
something  to  which  everybody  has  to  adjust  his  opinions,  but  has  its 
existence  in  each  individual  mind,  capable  of  any  expansion  "  (p.  20). 
This  does  not  mean  that  Dr.  Westermarck  subscribes  to  that  modern 
sophism  which  admits  every  man's  conscience  to  be  an  infallible 
guide.  His  ethical  subjectivity  consists  in  discovering  the  origin 
of  morality  in  our  emotions  of  approval  or  disapproval  which  are 
disciplined  into  pronouncing  judgments  by  the  individual's  contact 
with  society.  "  Society  is  the  school  in  which  men  learn  to  distingxiish 
between  right  and  wrong."  "  Our  moral  consciousness  belongs  to 
our  mental  constitution  which  we  cannot  change  as  we  please."  But 
this  does  not  lessen  moral  responsibility,  for  to  suppose  that  moral 
valuation  is  inconsistent  with  determinism  is  to  confuse  compulsion 
with  causation  (p.  322). 

The  succeeding  chapters  on  Homicide,  Human  Sacrifice,  Charity, 
Hospitality,  Generosity,  the  Subjection  of  Women  and  Qiildren,  and 
Slavery,  copiously  illustrate  the  effects  of  the  emotions  upon  conduct. 

We  reserve  our  judgment  upon  the  author's  theory  until  the  second 
volume  is  published ;  meanwhile  we  heartily  recommend  the  present 
volume  with  its  invaluable  data  to  everyone  who  is  interested  in  the 
subject.  H.  0.  N. 
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Criteria  of  Historical  Teaching' 

BY 

PROFESSOR   RAMSAY  MUIR, 
Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Liverpool. 

By  common  consent  history  is  one  of  the  worst  taught 
subjects  in  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  English  schools, 
primary  and  secondary.  It  is  often  so  badly  taught  that 
many  lovers  of  the  subject  feel  it  would  be  better  left 
alone,  for  the  only  result  of  the  teaching  is  very  frequently 
to  prevent  the  pupil  from  ever  opening  a  book  of  history 
after  he  leaves  school.  The  reasons  for  this  are  many. 
In  most  schools  history  (with  geography)  is  regarded  as 
an  •'English"  subject,  and  the  English  subjects  are 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  being  adequately  taught  by 
anybody,  and  to  require  no  special  training.  Why  history 
should  be  treated  as  a  branch  of  English  it  is  impossible 
to  say;  the  text-books,  it  is  true,  are  written  in  English, 
but  so  are  the  text-books  of  chemistry.  Again,  history, 
like  literature,  suffers  especially  from  the  grinding  of  the 
examination-mill,  which  ruins  English  education.  The 
teacher  who  has  to  justify  himself  by  advertisable 
examination  "successes"  is  bound  to  devote  himself 
largely  to  those  aspects  of  history  by  which  marks  can  be 
scored — the  dates  and  dry  facts,  which  in  themselves  are 
valueless;  and  the  essence  and  spirit  of  the  subject  are 

1.  An  address  to  the  Liverpool  Association  of  Historical  Teachers,  Oct.  23l 
1906. 
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apt  to  evaporate  in  the  process.  Moreover,  the  great 
examining  boards  define  periods  which  are  often  such 
as  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  any  fresh  and  distinctive 
course  of  study;  and  many  English  boys  are  forced 
to  grind  over  and  over  again  the  stale  outlines  of  the 
period  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Restoration 
or  the  Revolution,  without  ever  gaining  any  knowledge 
of  the  period  which  links  those  ages  to  our  own.  And 
yet  again  the  text-books  are  for  the  most  part  bad. 
Written  often  enough  by  scholars  of  reputation,  they  are 
frequently  marked  by  a  complete  failure  to  understand 
what  interests  the  child-mind;  nor  do  they  appeal  more 
effectively  to  the  more  adult.  The  writers  have,  through 
familiarity,  lost  freshness  of  view,  and  they  have  not  the 
power  of  vivid  narrative.  Writing  with  an  eye  rather  to 
their  critics  than  to  their  unfortunate  readers,  they  think 
mainly  of  getting  in  all  the  facts,  instead  of  perpetually 
remembering  that  they  are  telling  to  the  youth  of  a 
nation  the  thrilling  story  of  the  nation's  growth.  But  I 
think  the  supreme  cause  of  the  general  ineffectiveness  of 
historical  teaching  is  that  too  often  neither  the  teacher 
nor  the  writer  has  stopped  to  ask  himself  what  are  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  worth  while  to  teach  history  to 
young  students,  and  what  effects  upon  the  minds  of  the 
pupils  the  history  lesson  ought  to  attain.  For  nine-tenths 
of  the  students  the  facts  in  themselves  are  of  no  import- 
ance. A  boy  will  not  be  a  more  effective,  or  a  happier, 
or  a  more  intelligent  man  for  knowing  correctly  the 
principal  clauses  of  the  provisions  of  Oxford,  or  the 
tactics  of  the  battle  of  Cressy.  Unless  the  boy  is  going 
to  become  a  historical  specialist  (in  which  case  history 
will  be  for  him  a  "technical"  subject)  the  only  value  of 
the  subject  for  him  is  in  its  effect  upon  his  mind;  and 
history  can  only  justify  its  place  in  the  school  curriculum 
by  showing  how  it  will  develope  the  pupil's  intellectual 
powers,  not  by  asserting  the  value,  for  its  own  sake,  of 
the  knowledge  which  it  has  to  convey.    The  first  question, 
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therefore,  which  a  historical  teacher  ought  to  ask  himself 
is  the  question:  In  what  ways  can  I  use  this  subject  of 
study  to  develope  the  natural  capacity  of  my  charges? 

There  are  four  main  functions  in  the  intellectual 
development  of  youth  which  can  only,  or  best,  be 
performed  by  history.  The  first  and  most  important  of 
these  is  the  cultivation  of  the  imagination.  Imagination 
is  a  gift  that  is  suspected  by  the  average  Englishman, 
who  thinks  of  it  as  the  bad  habit  of  treating  unreal  ideas 
as  if  they  were  real  things  ;  and  an  English  parent,  if  he 
were  told  that  the  schoolmaster  was  trying  to  cultivate 
his  son's  imagination  by  the  study  of  history,  would  be  apt 
to  be  alarmed,  and  to  demand  the  substitution  of  some- 
thing "practical,"  like  mental  arithmetic  or  shorthand. 
But  it  ought  to  be  (though  it  is  not)  unnecessary  to  say 
that  imagination  is  the  most  practical  and  necessary 
equipment  for  actual  life ;  for  it  means  the  power  of 
realising  or  visualising  circumstances  and  conditions  not 
actually  within  our  experience.  That  is  a  power  called 
for  in  all  business  of  serious  importance  above  mere 
routine.  It  is  the  power  to  ** imagine"  what  will  be  the 
result  of  this  or  that  measure  which  gives  success  to  a 
statesman;  the  power  to  "imagine"  what  the  enemy  is 
intending  to  do  which  gives  success  to  the  general ;  the 
power  to  "imagine"  what  is  taking  place  in  the  markets 
of  the  world,  or  what  is  passing  in  the  minds  of  his  rivals, 
that  gives  success  to  the  man  of  business.  The  greatest 
failure  of  English  education  is  its  failure  to  cultivate  the 
faculty  of  imagination.  It  is  upon  the  weakness  of  our 
training  for  the  imagination,  not  upon  the  defects  of  our 
technical  training  (though  these  may  be  serious  too) 
that  the  critic  of  English  education,  even  when  he  is 
thinking  of  commercial  efficiency  as  the  sole  criterion, 
ought  to  concentrate  his  attention.  Now  it  is  history  and 
literature  that  afford  the  chief  materials  for  the  training 
of  the  imagination  in  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  Englisn 
schools.     The  history  lesson  ought  to  enable  the  child  to 
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realise  the  conditions  of  ages  widely  different  from  his 
own,  the  character  and  motives  of  men  such  as  he  is 
never  likely  to  meet  in  his  own  experience.  These  should 
be  as  real  to  him  as  the  character  and  events  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  or  Cinderella,  otherwise  the  end  will  not  be 
attained. 

For  this  purpose,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
what  period  is  chosen;  but  it  is  clearly  impossible 
to  get  these  results  out  of  a  bald  outline  of  general 
history.  For  young  children  especially,  the  story  must 
be  made  concrete,  vivid,  pictorial,  if  the  child  is  to 
sympathise  with  the  persons  to  whom  he  is  introduced, 
and  the  difficulties  which  they  encounter.  This  necessi- 
tates detail.  Historical  narratives  for  children  should  not 
be  less  detailed,  but  should  be,  in  a  sense,  more  detailed 
than  narratives  for  older  students ;  only  the  detail  should 
be  of  the  concrete  and  pictorial  kind,  which  appeals  to  the 
child-mind.  As  the  child  grows  older,  a  more  general 
method  of  treatment  may  be  adopted,  and  a  more  difficult 
range  of  ideas  will  come  within  the  reach  of  his  imagination. 
But  to  begin  with  broad  statements,  sweeping  generalisa- 
tions and  bold  outlines,  is  clearly  not  the  way  to  awaken 
the  child's  imagination. 

The  first  criterion,  then,  of  good  historical  teaching  is 
the  strength  of  its  appeal  to  the  pupils  imagination.  Has 
his  power  of  realising  men  and  circumstances  which  are 
entirely  outside  of  his  experience  been  made  more  keen, 
more  vivid,  more  sympathetic,  more  balanced  ?  If  it  has, 
the  history  lesson  has  served  its  first  purpose,  and  the 
teaching  has  been  good.  If  it  has  not,  the  lesson  has 
been  wasted,  though  the  child  may  have  accumulated 
masses  of  fact,  and  heaped  up  record  marks  in 
examinations. 

The  second  great  function  which  history  has  to 
perform  is  closely  related  to  the  first :  it  may  be  described 
as  the  cultivation  of  the  pupil's  faculty  oi  judgment.  The 
greater  part  of  the  school  curriculum  is  devoted  to  the 
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training  either  of  exactitude  of  expression,  which  means 
accuracy  of  thought,  or  of  preciseness  in  reasoning  from 
fixed  premisses  to  conclusions  that  can  be  shown  to  be 
definitely  right  or  wrong.  Certainty  ^nA  precision  are  the 
objects  of  language  study,  of  mathematics,  of  the  natural 
sciences,  even  of  geography.  But  certainty  and  precision 
are  only  possible  in  abstract  studies,  where  one  aspect  or 
phase  of  things  is  artificially  isolated  and  separately 
studied.  There  is  no  lack  of  provision  for  the  training  of 
the  child's  reasoning  powers  in  English  schools,  though 
one  may  doubt  whether  the  methods  adopted  are  always 
the  wisest,  or  whether  the  ends  proposed  are  always 
secured.  But  in  ninety-nine-hundredths  of  the  small 
problems  and  troubles  by  which  the  child  is  faced  outside 
of  the  schoolroom,  and  by  which  he  will  be  perpetually 
faced  in  his  work  when  he  leaves  school,  exact  reasoning 
from  ascertained  premisses  to  certain  conclusions  is  quite 
impossible.  The  methods  of  mathematics  or  the 
experimental  sciences  do  not  apply  to  the  conduct 
of  life ;  and  in  all  his  most  important  decisions,  the 
boy  will  have  to  act  upon  probabilities,  will  have 
to  form  his  conclusions  without  any  possibility  of 
knowing  all  the  relevant  facts,  will  have  to  decide 
most  often  upon  a  sudden  estimate  of  the  character  and 
motives  of  the  people  with  whom  he  has  to  deal.  Should 
the  school  try  to  give  him  some  training  for  this?  I  think 
it  should.  It  is  true  that  the  faculty  of  arriving  at  sound 
conclusions  on  uncertain  evidence  when  there  is  small 
time  for  thought — the  faculty  which  I  have  loosely  called 
"judgment" — ^gets  its  best  training  from  experience.  But 
the  experience  of  nearly  all  our  pupils  must  be  very 
narrow  and  limited.  Whatever  profession  or  trade  they 
may  enter,  they  will  meet  men  and  women  mostly  of  a 
single  type,  governed  by  convention  in  nine-tenths  of 
their  actions,  and  these  conventions  they  will  soon  and 
easily  get  to  understand.  But  just  for  that  reason 
they  will  be  the  more  bewildered  when  they  are  suddenly 
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faced  by  men  of  a  new  type,  with  a  different  set  of 
conventions;  or  by  circumstances  which  shake  their 
ordinary  associates  out  of  the  conventional  routine  of 
thought  and  action.  It  is  then  that  they  will  find  it 
valuable  to  have  been  given  that  wider  experience  which 
history  can  give,  to  have  been  brought  in  contact  with 
men  of  bigger  mould  and  fresher  individuality  than  their 
ordinary  associates,  with  conventions  whose  convention- 
ality is  obvious  because  they  no  longer  rule  men's  minds, 
with  ideas  that  are  different  from  those  they  will  know, 
and  that  yet  have  had  power  to  move  to  action.  History 
is  not  abstract  like  science;  it  is  as  wide  and  as  various  as 
life,  and  judgments  upon  it  are  as  insusceptible  of  accuracy 
and  precision  as  judgments  upon  life.  But  the  study  of 
history  has  this  great  advantage  as  a  preparation  for  life, 
that  we  can  stop  to  think  and  to  weigh  the  evidence  before 
making  our  judgment;  and  that  we  can  show  at  every 
point  that  while  absolute  precision  or  certainty  is 
impossible,  yet  the  highest  degree  of  care  and  scrupulous- 
ness in  the  handling  of  facts  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
come  to  just  conclusions.  History,  therefore,  which  gives 
to  its  student  an  enlarged  experience,  which  provides  him 
with  the  material  for  the  exercise  of  the  difficult  faculty  of 
judgment,  but  yet  gives  him  the  means  for  revising 
his  judgments  at  leisure — history  is  surely  of  all  the 
subjects  of  school  curriculum  that  one  which  is  most 
valuable  as  a  training  for  the  supreme  art  of  life,  for  the 
constant  necessity  which  is  imposed  upon  us  of  forming 
upon  insufficient  evidence,  upon  impressions  of  character 
and  estimates  of  motives,  conclusions  that  in  the  nature 
of  them  are  incapable  of  exact  proof,  though  lives  and 
fortunes  must  often  depend  upon  the  wisdom  of  such 
conclusions. 

Now  it  may  appear  that  in  demanding  that  the 
history  lesson  should  be  used  for  this  purpose,  I  make  a 
demand  upon  the  teacher  which  is  unreasonable  and 
unpractical.     But  I  do  not  think  I  do.     I  don't  suggest 
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that  the  training  which  the  child's  judgment  is  receiving 
should  be  at  all  obvious  to  him,  or  should  be  perpetually 
in  the  mind  of  the  teacher.  What  I  do  urge  is,  that  the 
history  lesson  should  be  so  real  a  thing,  the  people  of  the 
dead  past  should  be  made  to  appear  so  alive  and  breathing, 
that  the  child  should  be  irresistibly  drawn  to  the  exercise 
of  his  judgment  in  weighing  the  motives  and  actions  of 
the  people  he  meets.  He  delights  in  doing  so,  for  his 
mind  is  perpetually  active  in  this  way.  He  should  be 
encouraged  to  form  his  own  conclusions  and  to  talk  about 
them.  They  will  be  crude  enough,  but  they  can  be  a 
little  corrected ;  and  as  he  goes  on,  and  his  world  enlarges, 
his  judgments  will  become  juster  and  sounder,  and  he  will 
be  so  much  the  better  equipped  for  playing  his  part  in  life. 
But  I  need  scarcely  say  that  these  desired  results  will 
not  be  attained  by  his  learning  by  rote  lists  of  dates  or 
details  of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon. 

For  the  training  of  the  judgment,  as  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  imagination,  it  is  almost  indifferent  what  period  is 
studied,  so  long  as  it  is  a  period  containing  figures  whose 
motives  and  objects  the  pupil  can  in  some  degree  under- 
stand, and  in  which  it  is  possible  to  give  him  some 
intimacy  with  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  people  he  is 
introduced  to. 

Here,  then,  is  my  second  criterion  of  historical 
teaching — the  effect  of  it  in  training  the  judgment  of  the 
pupil.  Has  his  power  of  forming  just  ideas  of  character, 
of  estimating  motives,  of  seeing  why  any  given  action 
was  a  wise  or  unwise  one  in  its  circumstances,  been 
sharpened  and  strengthened  ?  If  it  has,  he  has  been  well 
taught,  even  though  he  can't  enumerate  the  principal 
articles  of  the  Petition  of  Right.  But  if  it  has  not,  his 
time  has  been  wasted,  even  though  he  knows  every  date 
and  can  write  out  correctly  every  genealogical  table. 

The  third  function,  which  can  be  better  performed  by 
history  than  by  any  other  part  of  the  curriculum,  is  the 
cultivation  of  that  habit  or  attitude  of  mind  which  we  call 
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tolerance ;  a  habit  of  mind  which,  as  never  before,  the 
whole  structure  of  modern  society  postulates  in  its 
citizens,  if  the  sysem  is  to  work  at  all ;  a  habit,  therefore, 
which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  schools  should 
implant  in  the  young  citizens.  But  tolerance,  like 
imagination,  is  a  term  very  generally  misapplied ;  and 
there  is  a  false  kind  of  tolerance,  too  widely  diffused, 
which  is  the  canker  of  honest  endeavour,  and  which  it 
should  be  the  aim  of  the  good  teacher  to  root  out  as  the 
most  noxious  of  weeds.  The  tolerance  which  is  tanta- 
mount to  indifference ;  which  does  not  interfere  with  the 
opinions  of  other  people,  because  it  does  not  take  them, 
or  its  own  opinions  seriously,  because  there  is  no  cause 
and  no  belief  that  seems  to  it  worth  getting  excited  about, 
still  less  worth  fighting  and  dying  for — that  kind  of 
tolerance  is  not  a  virtue ;  it  is  a  plague,  a  creeping 
paralysis  which  is  strangely  infectious,  and  now  very 
widely  prevalent ;  it  is  as  common  as  true  tolerance  is 
rare,  and,  when  it  gets  well-rooted,  there  is  an  end  of 
healthy  activity.  True  tolerance  lives  with  conviction, 
and  is  the  respect  for  the  honest  convictions  of  other 
people.  But  the  commonest  temper  of  mind,  especially  in 
our  middle  class,  is  a  combination  of  indifference  about 
every  issue  that  matters,  with  the  narrowest  dogmatic 
exclusiveness  on  things  of  no  importance.  We  take 
tithes  of  mint  and  anise  and  cummin,  and  neglect  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law,  just  as  in  all  ages 
most  average  people  have  done,  and  in  ages  of 
decadence  whole  nations  have  done.  History,  duly  read, 
permits  neither  indifferentism  in  great  things  nor  narrow- 
ness in  small.  And  if  we  hope  ever  to  turn  our  English 
people  into  a  clear-thinking,  sincere,  and  zealous  folk,  it 
must  be  by  implanting  in  them  when  young  that  com- 
bination of  sincerity  of  conviction  with  respect  for 
difference  of  view  which  history  better  than  any  other 
discipline  can  give.  Take  your  boys  into  an  age  when 
big  and  clear-cut  issues  were  fought  out;  they  will  see 
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that  the  conventions  which  ruled  commonplace  minds 
then  as  now  were  the  evanescent  rules  of  their  own  age, 
as  those  of  to-day  are  of  ours,  and  that  they  fade  into 
insignificance  beside  the  real  live  ideas  that  rang  in 
men's  ears  like  trumpets.  Make  them  respect  both 
Thomas  More  and  Hugh  Latimer,  both  Strafford  and 
Cromwell,  both  Rodney  and  Washington;  they  will  take 
sides  among  them,  they  will  know  which  cause  they 
would  have  joined,  because  they  cannot  avoid  exercising 
their  judgment,  however  crudely.  But  they  will  see  that 
honest  conviction  is  possible  on  both  sides.  If  the 
themes  are  made  alive  for  them,  they  will  not  by  any 
possibility  be  indifferent;  but  ^without  their  being  ever 
definitely  told  this)  it  will  slowly  dawn  upon  them  that 
indifference  is  the  only  thing  more  unpardonable  than 
intolerance ;  that  no  one,  in  all  the  long  series  of  strife, 
has  ever  been  punctually  right,  and  no  one  absolutely 
wrong;  but  that  the  best  things  have  come  from  men 
who,  burning  with  zeal,  could  still  respect  their  opponents; 
that  no  dream  or  ideal  of  the  greatest  of  men  has  ever 
come  about  exactly  as  it  was  dreamed,  but  that  no  honest 
zeal  has  ever  been  wholly  wasted,  for  it  has  led  to  some- 
thing better  than  what  it  aimed  at,  something  that  was 
the  outcome  of  the  clash  of  convictions.  It  is  impossible 
for  a  man  or  boy  who  has  ever  really  thought  himself 
into  the  rival  beliefs  of  the  protagonists  in  an  age  of 
strife  to  be  thereafter  either  intolerant  or  indifferent  on 
big  issues  which  affect  him.  For  he  will  come  from  his 
reading  full  of  admiration  for  two  opposing  zealots ;  and 
the  moral  for  his  own  time  may  be  left  for  himself  to 
draw. 

For  this  purpose,  as  for  the  others,  it  matters  little 
what  period  of  history  is  employed.  All  periods  will  be 
equally  good  instruments,  provided  that  the  pupil  is 
brought  into  really  intimate  contact  with  living  figures 
that  feel  strongly  on  great  issues.  Only  it  will  be  well 
to  insure  that  the  period  should  be  such  that  the  young 
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student  will  be  able  to  have  some  real  appreciation  of  the 
issue. 

And  this  is  my  third  criterion  of  historical  teaching — 
the  extent  to  which  it  cultivates  in  the  pupil  a  respect  for 
other  opinions  than  his  own  without  making  him  in- 
different to  his  own.  Has  he  learnt  really  to  feel  that 
good  men  may  honestly  hold  opposite  views  and  yet 
neither  be  wholly  wrong ;  and  to  realise  that  they  could 
not  have  earned  his  respect  or  achieved  anything  unless 
they  had  been  in  earnest  ?  If  he  has  learnt  this,  he  has 
been  well  taught.  If  he  has  not  learnt  this,  he  may 
know  the  names  of  all  the  wives  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  he 
has  not  got  what  he  ought  to  have  got  out  of  his  history 
lesson. 

The  fourth  function  of  the  history  lesson  may  appear 
to  some  even  more  important  than  its  predecessors  ;  it  is 
the  only  one  of  my  four  to  which  the  pundits  of  the 
Board  of  Education  seem  to  attach  much  importance. 
It  is  the  teaching  of  citizenship,  for  which  history  is  the 
best  vehicle ;  for  I  must  confess  to  some  distrust  of  the 
value  of  what  are  technically  called  citizenship  lessons, 
unless  they  are  taught  by  an  exceptionally  brilliant 
teacher.  Citizenship  without  history,  says  Sir  John 
Seeley,  is  without  root,  and  it  is  our  business  to  plant  the 
healthy  roots  of  good  citizenship  in  the  boys  and  girls  of 
England.  There  are  two  aspects  of  the  character 
of  a  good  citizen,  for  each  of  which  our  subject  is 
equally  valuable.  The  first  is  the  spirit  of  patrio- 
tism, that  kind  of  enlarged  family  pride,  which  like 
family  pride  is  apt  to  be  not  only  offensive  to  others 
but  harmful  to  oneself  unless  it  be  purified  and  refined. 
I  do  right  to  be  proud  of  my  country,  I  do  well  to 
prefer  it  to  all  otners;  I  shall  not  be  wise  to  dwell 
morbidly  or  unduly  upon  its  faults  any  more  than  upon 
those  of  my  own  mother.  But  my  pride  will  be  stronger 
and  cleaner  if  I  know  the  grounds  of  it,  and  I  have  no 
right  to  be  regardless  of  the  rights  or  indifferent  to  the 
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character  of  other  countries,  any  more  than  to  be  regard- 
less of  the  rights  of  other  families.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  patriotism  should  be  taught  by  a  perpetual  irrational 
boasting,  or  by  a  continual  ignorant  and  contemptuous 
comparison  with  other  countries,  or,  still  less,  by  an  entire 
disregard  of  their  existence.  Our  future  citizen  must 
know  what  place  his  country  holds  in  the  world,  how  it 
stands  among  other  nations.  He  must  understand  its 
character  as  compared  with  other  nations,  and  be  taught, 
not  that  it  is  better,  but  that  it  is  different  and  distinctive, 
that  it  has  made  its  own  distinctive  contributions  to  the 
sum  of  human  civilisation,  just  as  other  nations  have  made 
theirs  (though  one  would  not  use  any  such  phrase  in  talk- 
ing to  children).  I  don't  want  to  teach  children  patriotism 
by  talking  to  them  merely  about  battles,  describing 
our  Cressys  and  our  Trafalgars  and  our  Quebecs  at  great 
length,  and  passing  over  in  judicious  silence  our  Bouvines 
and  our  Klostersevens  and  our  Yorktowns.  That  is  the 
way  to  teach  Jingoism,  not  patriotism.  But  I  want  to 
show  our  children  what  their  country  has  done  for  the 
world,  what  great  gains  it  has  made  for  humanity.  There 
are  two  great  simple  notions  that  I  want  the  boy  to  carry 
away — ideas  not  dogmatically  communicated  to  him,  but 
insensibly  taught  him  by  the  narrative  of  events.  The 
first  is,  that  the  English  people  beyond  all  others  have 
developed  during  their  long  story  the  habit  of  managing 
their  own  concerns,  and  that,  if  they  have  often  managed 
them  badly,  the  habit  itself  has  been  valuable  because  it 
has,  to  some  extent,  created  the  sentiment  of  mutual 
responsibility.  This  notion  he  can  only  really  acquire  by 
observing  for  himself  how  they  have  learnt  the  habit,  and 
how  it  has  served  them ;  that  is  to  say,  by  a  study  of  the 
history,  and  especially  the  recent  history,  of  English  institu- 
tions. The  second  great  notion  which  I  want  him  to 
carry  away  is  the  notion  that  the  English  nation 
has  beyond  all  other  nations  been  responsible 
for    spreading    European    customs,    ideas,     enterprise, 
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religion,  and  outlook  upon  life  over  the  rest  of 
the  world,  so  that,  for  good  or  ill,  the  world  is  now 
become  little  more  than  an  extended  Europe.  And  this, 
I  think,  he  can  only  acquire  by  means  of  a  study  of  the 
fine  story  of  English  colonising  activities,  which  forms 
one  half  of  English  history  during  the  last  jfour  centuries ; 
a  splendid  story,  well-suited  to  be  a  vehicle  of  instruction 
for  children.  By  these  means,  I  want  him  to  be  taught 
to  feel  his  country  as  a  living  and  growing  thing,  a 
personality,  and  to  understand,  in  some  degree,  its 
character,  which  will  be  expressed  for  him  above  all  in 
the  personalities  of  the  noblest  and  most  characteristic 
figures  of  his  country's  history.  For  almost  all  the  great 
names  of  English  political  history  will  be  found  to  have 
earned  their  fame  in  one  or  other  of  these  great  fields, 
either  in  the  struggle  for  political  liberty,  or  in  the  work 
of  colonisation  and  the  struggle  for  supremacy  in  the 
colonial  field.  But  his  own  country  can  only  become  a 
personality  to  him  if  other  countries  are  also  personalities 
to  him  ;  if  he  realises  that  they,  too,  have  made  their  own 
distinctive  contributions  to  the  sum  of  civilisation,  and 
that  they,  too,  have  their  own  distinctive  ruling  ideas  or 
habits  of  mind,  not  inferior  to,  though  different  from,  those 
of  England.  And  this  is  all  the  more  necessary  because, 
as  a  citizen,  he  will  be  called  upon  to  take  his  share  in 
determining  the  relations  of  this  country  to  others.  Some- 
how or  other,  we  must  find  a  means  of  teaching  him  to 
get  rid  of  insularity ;  we  must  teach  him  a  patriotism  that 
is  better  than  mere  Chauvinism  or  Jingoism,  and  the 
history  lesson  is  the  only  means  of  doing  that. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  character  of  a  good  citizen 
which  we  must  strive  to  give  him,  is  that  of  sympathy 
with  his  fellow-citizens,  and  a  sense  of  the  mutual  responsi- 
bility of  all  the  members  of  the  great  nation-family.  How 
is  he  to  get  that.**  Only  by  knowing  how  his  fellow- 
citizens  live,  how  the  conditions  of  their  lives  came  to  be 
determined,  what  are  the  sources  of  what  we  call  our 
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^'social  questions,"  and  how  we  have  arranged  that  by 
common  sharing  in  the  management  of  our  affairs,  these 
questions  should  be  dealt  with.  This  he  can  only 
learn  from  social  history,  and  especially  recent  social 
history.  The  end  will  not  be  achieved  by  merely 
describing  present  conditions  and  present  methods  of 
government.  That  method  is  likely  to  have  no  results 
at  all  if  it  is  not  very  vividly  employed,  and  two 
unfortunate  results  even  if  it  is  vividly  employed:  first 
that  with  the  plastic  mind  of  childhood  he  will  learn  to 
take  for  granted  existing  conditions,  and  second  that  if 
ever  he  learns  a  healthy  discontent,  he  will  be  too  ready 
to  blame  the  existing  dominant  class  or  system  for  any 
evils  which  he  may  discover.  The  history  class  should 
save  him  from  the  one  danger,  that  of  taking  for 
granted,  by  showing  him  that  the  system  of  to-day  is 
not  part  of  the  unchanging  order  of  nature,  but  that  other 
systems  have  been  ;  and  that  in  some  ways  things  have 
been  better,  and  in  others  worse.  It  should  save  him  from 
the  other  danger  of  blind  rage  by  showing  him  that  what 
he  sees  about  him  is  the  result  of  strange  vast  forces,  which 
man  is  only  beginning  to  understand,  and  learning  to 
deal  with.  It  should  not  give  him  these  conclusions 
ready-made  in  cut  and  dried  phrases,  but  show  him  a 
moving  picture,  and  let  it  work  its  effect. 

I  have  drifted  into  vagueness  and  aloofness,  but 
I  think  my  demands  are  even  now  not  unreasonable. 
And  my  fourth  criterion  of  historical  teaching  is  that  it 
must  insensibly,  without  any  definite  preaching  of  morals, 
instil  a  very  wide  and  generous  conception  of  citizenship. 
Has  the  boy  learnt  a  new  pride  in  his  country  and  its 
work  in  the  world — does  he  understand  in  a  dim  way  the 
character  of  his  nation  without  despising  those  of  other 
nations — has  his  national  pride  been  purged  of  vulgarity — 
has  he  learnt  to  feel  that  he  is  a  member  of  a  great 
family  whose  members  are  mutually  responsible  both  for 
one  another's  welfare  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
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aug^t  and  noble  traditions  of  their  ancestors — has  he 
gained  some  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  life  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  their  classes,  their  work,  their  ideas,  their 
difficulties,  and  some  understanding  of  the  way  in  which 
these  conditions  came  about — has  he  learnt  to  think  of 
growth  and  change  and  improvement  as  a  necessity,  to 
believe  that  he  must  share  in  bringing  it  about,  to  thirst 
for  betterment  without  jealousies  or  prejudices — ^has  he, 
in  short,  learnt  to  be  a  good  citizen  ?  If  he  has,  then 
history  has  done  for  him  that  which  history  alone  can  do. 
If  he  has  not,  I  do  not  care  how  many  examinations  he 
may  have  passed. 

Here,  then,  are  my  four  criteria :  good  historical 
teaching  ought  to  cultivate  imagination,  to  train  judg- 
ment, to  instil  the  virtue  of  tolerance,  and  to  inspire  good 
citizenship.  It  is  useless  to  hope  that  ordinary  human 
teachers  can  do  all  these  things  fully.  But  it  is  certain 
that  historical  teaching  is  mere  waste  of  time  unless 
it  does  some  of  them  in  some  measure. 

I  have  admitted  that  I  am  vague  and  unpractical. 
I  have  no  desire  to  be  practical.  I  have  tried  to  lay 
down  one  or  two  obvious  first  principles,  and  first 
principles  are  not  practical,  for  practicality  means  the 
recognition  of  the  impossibility  of  literally  carrying  out 
first  principles.  But  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  on  a 
future  occasion  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  principle  and 
practice  by  trying  to  outline  the  sort  of  scheme  of 
historical  teaching  which,  under  the  existing  conditions 
of  English  schools,  seems  to  give  most  promise  of 
realising  these  criteria. 

Ramsay    Muir. 
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It  seems  to  me  best,  in  discussing  the  question  of 
sociology  as  a  factor  in  the  education  of  society,  or  as  a 
subject  to  be  taught  in  a  university,  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  difficulties  which  have  been  encountered  in  the 
United  States,  under  its  peculiar  set  of  conditions,  in 
advancing  the  subject  to  its  due  place  amongst  the  others 
of  the  university  curriculum.  Probably  I  had  best  treat 
this  at  length,  and  say  very  little  on  the  systematic  side, 
as  to  the  place  which  sociology  might  occupy,  or  ought 
to  occupy,  in  university  studies.  I  shall,  then,  ask 
attention  to  the  situation  in  the  United  States  as  affecting 
sociological  study;  it  needs  not  be  said  that  it  affects 
many  other  studies  as  well. 

In  the  first  place,  in  the  United  States  there  are 
to-day  more  than  400  institutions  conferring  the  A.B. 
degree.  Naturally,  such  a  multitude  of  colleges  and 
universities  will  be  found  of  very  various  calibre  ;  and  of 
these  400,  one  is  not  far  wrong  in  saying  that  there  are 
perhaps  a  dozen  great  universities,  perhaps  twenty  or 
thirty  more  of  the  second  class,  and  then  a  huge 
number  of  small  colleges  varying  in  efficiency  from  a  first- 

1,  Address  deliyered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Sociological  Society,  January 
22nd,  1906. 
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rate  college,  such  as  the  old  New  England  colleges 
like  Amherst  and  Dartmouth,  down  to  the  western 
colleges,  especially  those  in  the  far  west,  many  of  which 
are  not  as  good  as  an  ordinary  school.  Now,  the  words 
"college"  and  *' university"  are  significant  terms  with  us. 
The  college  is  really  what  the  word  means.  Like  much 
else  in  the  United  States,  the  educational  system,  so  far 
as  higher  education  is  concerned,  began  in  England  and 
was  brought  over.  For  example,  when  Harvard 
College  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  it  was 
erected  on  the  model  of  an  Oxford  college.  It  was  ruled 
by  a  president  and  fellows,  and  has  continued  to  be  ruled 
in  this  way,  nominally,  to  the  present  day.  So  the  college 
still  remains,  really,  a  small  institution,  with  few  teachers, 
and  usually  with  few  students  doing,  in  the  main,  purely 
pass  work.  That  is  to  say,  the  college  is  not  expected  to 
undertake  original  research,  or  in  any  way  to  advance 
new  knowledge,  or,  if  it  does  not  accomplish  this,  no  fault 
is  found  with  it ;  it  is  fulfilling  its  mission  of  disseminating 
knowledge  already  garnered. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  American  University  is  really 
— and  this  is  a  point  of  importance — a  German  Uni- 
versity built  on  the  top  of  an  English  College.  So  you 
find  in  every  great  university  students  still  doing  average 
pass  work,  and  superimposed  upon  this  there  is  the 
complex  German  University  which  does  research  work ; 
trains  for  future  progress  in  research  ;  attempts  as  best  it 
can,  and  often  in  America  with  very  great  success,  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  knowledge. 

Now  this  curious  situation — because  America  has  not 
yet  produced  a  university  which  is  purely  American  in 
spirit,  although  the  English  college  and  the  German 
university  have  been  entirely  transformed  by  the 
American  spirit — this  situation  brings  about  certain  very 
interesting  results  which  have  a  most  definite  bearing 
upon  the  teaching  of  any  subject,  but  more  particularly 
on  the  teaching  of  new  subjects,  in  which  there  is  as  yet 
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no  tradition,  and  in  which,  above  all,  there  is  as  yet  no 
definite  body  of  knowledge  which  ought  to  be  taught  to 
the  exclusion  of  much  else.  It  does  not  matter  where  a 
mathematical  faculty  is  found,  it  will  teach  the  same  thing ; 
and  so  for  physics,  whether  in  Germany,  Austria,  France, 
or  with  the  United  States.  The  physicist  is  a 
particular  kind  of  man.  But  with  the  sociologist, 
or  ethnologist,  or  aesthetician,  the  situation  becomes 
very  different.  And  it  is  in  this  regard  that  the 
unique  situation  of  the  American  University  has 
brought  about  results  little  understood  in  this  country. 
These  results  are  of  two  kinds,  and  they  illustrate  the 
law  of  compensation,  that  nothing  can  be  developed 
without  paying  a  price.  For  attention  to  one  thing 
something  else  must  be  neglected ;  for  what  one  gets  one 
must  give.  In  the  peculiar  situation  of  academic 
organisation  to  which  I  have  adverted  there  is  a  good 
result  and  a  bad  result.  The  good  result  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  United  States  it  has  been  necessary  to  do 
in  ten  years,  and  sometimes  five  years,  what  in  Europe 
has  been  spread  over  at  least  a  century.  In  my  own 
university,  in  1870,  there  were  1,100  students,  40  teachers, 
and  an  income  of  ;^  17,000  per  year.  To-day  it  has 
nearly  5,000  students,  350  teachers,  and  an  income  of 
nearly  ;^200,ooo  per  year.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  this 
increase  has  taken  place  since  I  became  connected  with  it 
ten  years  ago.  That  is  the  general  situation.  Four 
years  ago  we  founded  a  department  of  naval  arcliitecture, 
and  imported  a  professor  from  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
the  only  place  in  the  world  where  the  subject  was  taught 
on  a  university  standard.  When  that  professor  arrived,  he 
found  nothing,  not  even  a  room  in  which  to  lecture.  To- 
day, at  the  end  of  four  years,  he  has  the  finest  equipment 
in  the  world  for  teaching  naval  architecture.  This  open- 
ness to  new  subjects,  the  speed  with  which  they  are  taken 
up  and  developed  is  the  good  side  of  the  superposition  of 
the  German  university  on  the  English  college. 
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The  bad  side  is  this :  that  all  sorts  of  courses  are 
offered,  which,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  university, 
are  naturally  pushed  down  into  the  college  course,  and 
are  open  to  selection  by  students  who  are  not  necessarily 
prepared.  In  the  faculty  of  arts,  I  find  this  year  157 
teachers  offering  569  courses.  These  are  dumped  down 
before  the  student,  and  he  must  make  a  selection.  That 
is  all  very  well  when  you  have  a  student  who  knows  his 
own  mind,  but  it  has  great  disadvantages  when  you  take 
it  to  the  undergraduate  department  where  the  student  is 
not  yet  formed,  and  where  he  goes  round  tasting  lectures, 
just  as  I  am  told  some  women  go  round  tasting  popular 
preachers.  In  other  words,  I  think  we  might  say  that  the 
American  student  is,  in  regard  to  his  intellect,  something 
like  a  gourmand  who  has  not  yet  the  knowledge  to  enable 
him  to  select  properly.  In  these  courses  there  are  six 
directly  in  sociology  and  thirty-two  more  or  less  supporting 
it,  so  this  subject  is  not  left  out  in  the  cold  altogether. 
This  is  the  German  method  with  a  vengeance ;  but  then 
the  United  States  has  not  yet  got  the  German  gymnasium. 
All  students  do  not  come  to  us  prepared  to  take  such 
courses  as  sociology.  And,  after  all,  the  majority  can  only 
learn  what  has  been  done.  They  can  do  very  little  to- 
wards developing  new  knowledge. 

Another  side  of  the  situation  is  this.  It  is  impossible 
for  any  country  to  staff  an  enormous  number  of 
institutions  satisfactorily.  Supposing  there  were  to  be 
founded  in  Great  Britain  to-day  a  dozen  new  universities, 
could  they  be  staffed  as  satisfactorily  as  the  present  ones? 
No.  The  result  is  great  inequalities  of  teaching.  We 
have  men  who  might  be  called  survivals,  and  we  have 
men  who,  in  the  expressive  Yankee  phrase,  have 
''happened  into"  subjects  without  knowing  the  reason 
why.  This  happens  in  new  subjects  far  more  than  in  old. 
Because  we  know  little  of  sociology  to-day,  many  men  can 
arise  and  pose  as  authorities.  But  very  few  men  can  do 
so   in   physics.      Those  in  charge   of  the  machine  are 
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perfectly  aware  of  this,  and  realize  it  is  part  of  the  price 
we  have  to  pay  for  the  extraordinarily  rapid  development 
of  our  educational  system. 

I  asked  my  colleague  in  sociology,  **Have  you  yet  in 
any  of  the  great  universities  got  past  the  experimental 
stage?"  **No,''he  said,  **we  are  all  feeling  our  way." 
Sociology  is  taught  in  all  the  universities,  and  with  the 
greatest  good-will  on  every  side,  but  still  we  have  not 
been  able  to  classify  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  rank, 
as  a  discipline,  with  the  older  subjects.  It  is  still  in  the 
experimental  stage  as  an  academic  factor.  And  it  is  in 
the  experimental  stage  with  regard  to  some  of  those  who 
profess  it.  Clergymen  with  2.  penchant  for  social  studies, 
newspaper  reporters  with  an  eye  for  obvious  movements, 
and  the  like,  may  be  excellent  persons,  but  this  is  no 
guarantee  that  they  are  scientific  sociologists. 

With  regard  to  the  subject  itself,  it  is  too  frequently 
made  a  mere  addendum  to  other  departments.  We  find 
it  as  the  latest  decoration  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  or 
as  a  culture  element  of  the  School  of  Economics.  Some- 
times it  lives  a  precarious  existence  on  the  verge  of 
philosophy,  and  the  verge  of  philosophy  is  a  misty 
region.  And  sometimes  it  appears  as  an  analogue  in  the 
interesting  field  of  physiology.  This  uncertainty  of  place 
tends  to  a  lack  of  clearness  as  to  what  it  is,  or  what  it  is 
doing — the  price  it  pays  for  being  there  at  all.  If  it  were 
not  for  that  price,  it  would  still  be  shut  out.  This  is  an 
unsatisfactory  situation,  which,  however,  is  gradually 
getting  better,  and  will  be  righted  in  the  long  run. 
Meantime  we  must  do  the  best  we  can  with  the  situation 
as  it  stands. 

The  difficulty  is  intensified,  if  I  may  say  so,  by  some 
of  the  sociologists  themselves.  It  is  not  wholly  their 
fault,  because  the  same  thing  happens  with  other  new 
subjects.  A  new  subject  presents  itself  first  of  all  in  the 
guise  of  some  older  subject  which  stands  nearest  to  it. 
.  We  have  seen  that,  for  example,  in  psychology.     The 
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psychologist  has  passed  through  all  sorts  of  curious 
stages  in  the  last  thirty  years — for  the  year  1875  is  the 
date  of  the  birth  of  psychology,  as  we  understand  it 
to-day.  At  the  present  moment,  the  psychologist's 
besetting  sin  is  inability  to  differentiate  his  particular 
problem  from  the  problem  of  the  physiologist.  It  has 
actually  been  said  to  me  by  eminent  pyschologists  that 
they  are  doing  more  to  advance  physiology  than 
psychology.  Now,  the  sociologist  has  done  the  same 
thing.  Some  sociologists  think  that  sociology  is  statistics, 
or  psychology,  or  a  kind  of  metdLphysics,  or ku/iur£'escAtcAie. 
All  of  this  produces  confusion  in  the  attempt  to  set  the 
subject  in  its  right  place  in  a  university. 

Not  only  have  we  these  difficulties  in  the  academic 
organisation,  but  we  have  difficulties  in  the  people  them- 
selves, which  one  cannot  conceive  if  he  has  visited  America 
for  only  a  few  weeks.  I  think  it  demands  five  years' constant 
residence  to  make  a  fair  beginning  in  realisation  of  the 
situation.  Firstly,  there  is  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
population.  In  the  decennial  census  period,  1890-1900, 
the  increase  of  the  population  was  thirty-two  per  cent  as 
compared  with  the  total  of  the  immediately  preceding 
period.  And  in  the  decennial  period  of  1880- 1890  the 
increase  was  fifty  per  cent.  So  that  where  there  were  one 
million  people  in  1880,  there  are  nigh  two  million  to-day. 
The  changes  are  so  rapid  and  so  startling  that  all  sorts  of 
questions  are  suggested.  One  place  I  think  of,  at  Christ- 
mas, 1 90 1,  was  nothing  but  sage-bush  and  desert. 
To-day,  it  is  the  second  city  in  the  state  to  which  it 
belongs,  As  one  sees  these  cities  built  up,  he  is 
stimulated  by  all  sorts  of  problems,  which  in  older  com- 
munities never  appear  at  all.  The  United  States  were 
peopled  in  the  first  place  by  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo- 
Celtic  blood.  Then  came  a  great  flood  of  Teutonic  blood, 
especially  German ;  and  then  the  Scandinavians.  Of  these, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Scandinavian  produce  the  best 
citizens.      Then  came  the  French,  and  then  the  Italians, 
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and  now  the  Poles,  the  Huns,  the  Servians,  and 
people  of  south-eastern  Europe — a  steady  decline,  which 
of  course  gives  rise  to  numerous  interesting  social 
questions.  There  are  46,000  Poles  herded  together  in 
Detroit;  Greek  merchants  in  San  Francisco;  Cornishmen 
in  northern  Michigan.  All  these  are  obvious  social 
factors,  and  men  who  know  nothing  about  sociology,  and 
never  will,  are  only  too  apt  to  tell  us  about  these  things 
and  think  that,  therefore,  they  are  sociologists.  Notice 
the  movements  of  the  Yankee  stock.  There  are 
relatively  few  ** Yankees"  left  in  New  England — they 
have  all  gone  west,  and  the  migration  has  proceeded  on 
certain  lines.  Wherever  the  Yankee  has  moved,  he  has 
left  an  ethical  impression  which  is  so  strong  as  almost  to 
be  visible  to  the  physical  eye.  The  southern  part  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  was  peopled  by  various  folk,  the  northern 
part  by  New  Englanders ;  the  two  parts  of  the  state 
are  still,  in  some  ways,  as  different  as  night  and  day. 
Michigan  is  peopled  by  New  England,  and  Iowa  by  New 
England  and  Scandinavia.  These  men  have  left  an 
impression  so  definite  as  to  be  startling  even  now.  The 
material  is  there  for  the  sociologist,  and  you  do  not  need 
a  great  deal  of  knowledge  of  sociology  to  be  able  to  say 
something.  Thus  have  risen  all  kinds  of  social  questioning. 
There  is  also  the  extraordinary  purity  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  of  the  Southern  States.  I  have  seen  far  purer 
Anglo-Saxons  in  Georgia  than  in  Great  Britain.  Civilisa- 
tion has  swept  round  these  men  in  the  mountains  and  left 
them  there  with  their  purity  preserved.  And  the  same 
is  true  of  the  Scots  and  Irish  of  Pennsylvania. 

Another  influence  is  the  rush  to  the  cities.  This  is 
often  remarked  in  Britain,  but  is  far  more  remarkable  in  a 
country  where  there  is  plenty  of  elbow-room  and  where 
there  is  no  reason  why  anyone  should  live  in  the  city. 
The  absolute  increase  of  the  cities  was  1 8  per  cent.  The 
bare  facts  are  sufficiently  startling.  There  are  fifty-two 
cities  of  more  than  75,000,  and  150  cities  of  more  than 
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25,000  inhabitants.  In  the  State  of  New  York  5,350,000 
persons  live  in  cities.  In  New  Jersey,  out  of  a  total 
population  of  1,883,000,  1,443,000  live  in  cities.  Even 
more  astonishing  are  the  agricultural  states.  In  Illinois 
there  are  4,821,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  2,000,000  live  in 
cities.  In  Iowa  there  are  only  two  large  cities,  but  one- 
third  of  the  whole  population  dwell  in  cities.  In 
California  47  per  cent,  live  in  cities.  In  a  country  where 
land  is  cheap  and  plenty  these  figures  offer  occasion  for 
every  kind  of  theory,  and  the  man  who  does  not  know  is 
only  too  fond  of  theorising. 

Then  there  are  the  great  race  questions  in  the  south, 
with  its  negro  population.  And,  finally,  there  is  t^e 
fact  that  the  United  States  to-day  is  only  scratched,  even 
in  the  old  settled  states.  In  Colorado,  which  is  the  same 
size  as  Italy,  the  population  is  only  that  of  Liverpool.  In 
Texas,  which  is  larger  than  the  largest  European  state, 
the  population  is  half  that  of  London.  In  New  Mexico, 
which  is  larger  than  the  British  Islands,  the  population  is 
only  that  of  Dundee.  In  Montana,  which  is  as  large  as 
Germany,  the  population  is  that  of  Edinburgh.  Millions 
of  people  can  live  in  these  states.  I  was  told  several 
years  ago  that  there  was  hardly  any  wood  to  be  got  in 
the  older  states.  I  went  into  the  mountains  of  Kentucky 
on  a  walking  trip  and  saw  endless  acres  of  timber  waiting 
to  be  developed.  Anywhere  in  the  United  States, 
whether  in  the  old  settled  states  or  not,  a  man  can  live  a 
pioneer  life  with  the  most  extraordinary  and  startling 
social  results.  All  these  facts  raise  any  number  of 
questions,  which  the  man  in  the  street  thinks  are  socio- 
logical questions,  and  he  begins  to  write  about  them ;  the 
result  is  perhaps  more  doubtful  than  useful. 

Furthermore,  all  this  is  intensified  by  the  very  marked 
character  of  the  American  people.  The  American 
character  is  the  only  proof  I  know  of  the  main  formula  of 
the  great  philosopher,  Hegel,  the  only  proof  of  the  union 
of  contradictories.     The  American  character  is  evinced 
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just  now  in  an  extraordinary  medley  of  contradictory 
manifestations.  There  is  the  startling  worship  of  material 
success,  which  can  hardly  be  conceived  in  this  country, 
and  yet  there  is  an  idealism  in  the  American  character 
which  does  not  exist  in  the  Englishman  at  all.  Then,  on 
other  hand,  there  is  a  widespread  corruption,  which  is 
only  very  faintly  put  before  you  in  this  country, 
and  alongside  this  is  extraordinary  optimism.  How  it 
can  exist  in  face  of  these  open  sores  is  one  of  the 
questions  that  I,  at  least,  cannot  answer — it  is  the  union 
of  contradictories.  One  finds  a  frequent  criticism  of 
older  countries,  and,  alongside  of  it,  an  extraordinary 
conventionalism  of  society,  adopting  the  habits  of  older 
countries  and  standing  by  them  to  be  quite  sure  no 
mistake  is  made.  Then  there  is  the  widespread  contempt 
of  law,  to  which  Kipling  has  drawn  attention.  If 
Great  Britain  had  forty-six  gas-works  in  continual 
operation,  instead  of  the  one  at  Westminster,  law  here 
would  soon  be  brought  into  contempt.  The  American's 
contempt  for  law  and  authority  exists  along  with  extra- 
ordinary veneration  for  certain  theological  and  moral 
doctrines.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  a  thing  which  is 
marked  by  a  foreigner  more  than  anything  else,  is  the 
American's  immense  belief  in  his  own  country  and  its 
future  with,  alongside  of  it,  a  continual  craving  for 
approval  from  a  stranger. 

Accordingly,  we  are  continually  confronted  by  socio- 
logical literature.  And  the  most  we  can  say  about  much 
of  it  is  perhaps  this,  that,  like  a  rolling  stone,  it  gathers 
no  moss,  '*but  think  of  the  excitement  it  has."  I  am  told 
there  is  more  nonsense  written  about  sociology  than  about 
anything  else,  except  about  the  subject  dignified  by  the 
name  of  pedagogy. 

I  mention  all  this  to  show  that  we  are  open  to 
sociology  in  a  way  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  be  open  in 
this  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  situation  is  such 
that   the   cost   is  inimical  to  a  truly  detached  scientific 
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interest.  We  have  done  a  tremendous  work  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  we  have  had  to  pay  the  price  accordingly. 
That  some  of  us  are  conscious  of  this  is  perhaps  the  best 
earnest  of  our  final  salvation. 

Apart  from  these  special  considerations,  what  is  to  be 
said  of  sociology  as  an  academic  subject  ?  There  is  first 
the  negative  view  that  sociology  is  not  a  subject  to  be 
added  to  the  university  curriculum.  We  are  told  in 
particular  that  it  ought  to  have  no  place  because  it  lacks 
educational  value,  which  cannot  be  compared  with  that 
of  physics  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  Latin  and  Greek  on  the 
other.  To  this  objection  I  attach  little  weight.  It  has 
been  the  objection  of  the  stupid  from  the  beginning  of 
time,  and  will  be  to  the  end  of  time.  If  that  objection 
had  any  standing,  we  never  should  have  had  modern 
science.  Every  subject  has,  hitherto,  passed  through  the 
same  fire  of  criticism.  This  is  inseparable,  further,  from 
what  I  call  a  concrete  science.  Methematics  is  the  most 
abstract  of  all  sciences,  and  that  is  why  it  is  the  only 
science.  It  looks  at  things  only  from  the  two  relations 
of  time  and  space,  and  it  gets  an  accuracy  that  cannot  be 
expected  elsewhere.  There  is  more  room  for  quarrel  in 
physics  than  in  mathematics,  and  therefore  physics  is  more 
interesting.  In  ethics,  relations  are  multiplied  to  such  an 
extent,  that  one  hardly  knows  what  confronts  him. 
Sociology  is  less  abstract  than  even  ethics,  and,  therefore, 
a  concrete  science  such  as  sociology,  looking  at  things  in  a 
great  many  relations  rather  than  in  a  few,  is  peculiarly 
open  to  this  kind  of  objection.  Also  it  is  new,  and  must 
take  what  it  can  in  equipment  and  men.  Not  only  is  it 
necessary  to  take  the  leavings  in  equipment  for  the  new 
science,  but  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  leavings  in  men. 
Supposing  the  sixteen  universites  of  Great  Britain  were 
to  adopt  sociology  as  a  subject  of  study,  would  it  be 
possible  to  fill  the  sixteen  chairs  with  professors  ?  You 
could  fill  Latin  and  Greek  chairs  better.  The  men  have 
to  make  the  new  subject,  and  they  have  to  make  them- 
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selves.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  this  compensation, 
new  subjects  offer  new  views  and  new  points  of  view,  new 
angles,  fresh  outlooks. 

The  second  objection  is  far  more  serious,  the  lack  of 
preparation  in  students.  If  a  boy  comes  up  from  a  good 
secondary  school,  you  can  assume  so  much  mathematics 
and  classics,  and  so  much  misunderstanding  of  elementary 
science.  But  in  a  subject  which  deals  more  definitely  with 
human  life,  nothing  at  all  can  be  assumed.  This  leads  to 
the  greatest  difficulty.  Sociologists  do  not  deal  with 
principles ;  they  have  not  had  time  to  get  to  principles. 
But  they  deal  with  processes,  and  a  process  is  always 
difficult  for  the  student  mind  to  apprehend.  Further- 
more, what  does  the  undergraduate  know  of  the  science 
of  history,  of  religions,  of  anthropology?  Absolutely 
nothing.  And  the  result  is  that  when  he  comes  to  study 
sociology,  he  comes  unequipped.  He  is  fit  to  study  it 
only  after  a  long  and  very  varied  training.  A  man  can- 
not be  trained  for  sociology  along  a  narrow  line.  The 
training  must  be  very  broad,  and  he  must  have  amassed 
an  enormous  amount  of  information  by  way  of  intro- 
duction, which  i^  not  necessarily  sociological  information. 
So  that  this  objection  seems  to  me  well  founded.  And  the 
tendency  of  the  youth  himself  is  to  think  of  his  own 
prejudices  and  ideas  as  objective  facts.  He  is  certain 
your  teaching  conflicts  with  his  dearest  notions.  That  is 
a  thing  we  can  overcome  only  slowly  and  with  difficulty. 
My  experience  is  that,  in  ethics,  about  one  student  in  a 
thousand  shows  the  necessary  ability  to  go  on  in 
such  a  way,  that  at  the  end  of  ten  or  twenty  years 
there  is  hope  of  his  contributing  some  light  to  the 
subject.  1  take  it  the  same  is  true  of  sociology. 
The  problem  is  thus  raised,  what  is  sociology  to  be  as  an 
academic  study  ?  I  should  advise  sociologists  not  to  be 
impracticable — not  to  ask  too  much.  Do  not  ask  for  a 
palace  to  be  set  up  with  a  magnificent  museum.  Socio- 
logy  must  begin  as  a  subject  complementary  to  other 
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subjects.  For  example,  there  are  two  sorts  of  gaps  in 
ethics  which  the  teacher  of  ethics  cannot  fill  in  and  the 
sociologist  can.  The  same  is  true  of  economics.  The 
professed  sociologist  must  fill  in  these  gaps.  As  a  matter 
of  practical  organisation,  sociology  must  take  its  place  in 
this  way,  and  gradually  work  up  to  complete  indepen- 
dence, as  other  subjects  have  done.  Biology,  psychology, 
and  physical  chemistry  did  so  until  they  were  able  to  stand 
by  themselves.  But  the  subjects  with  which  it  is  most 
necessary  to  be  allied  in  order  that  it  may  have  a  proper 
scientific  basis,  are  precisely  the  subjects  we  do  not  find 
in  the  universities.  We  want  anthropology  and  ethnic 
psychology,  but  there  is  no  time  to  teach  them.  We 
want  science  of  religions,  but  there  is  little  time  for 
personal  religion.  But  there  are  subjects  like  ethics  and 
economics,  through  which  sociology  can  eventually  make 
its  way. 

Finally,  I  ask,  what  may  it  demand  ?  While  there  is 
a  great  divergence  of  opinion  on  some  points,  I  think 
all  will  agree  in  this:  It  must  be,  and  can  legitimately 
demand  full  recognition  only  as  a  science  conducted  by 
scientifically-trained  experts.  If  it  is  not  that,  it  has  no 
place  in  a  university.  It  cannot  afford  to  sink  to  the 
level  of  tinkering  round  local  problems.  It  is  a  subject 
growing  out  of  and  demanding  others  as  this  table 
suggests. 

'Ethnology. 
H.STOKYOFSOC.OLOOV    -  ^XJ^Sgy. 

Psychology. 

'Comparative  and  Ethnic  Psychology. 
Experimental  Psychology. 
Linguistics.  * 

Archaeology. 

Institutional  Ethics. 
Social  Philosophy. 
Comparative  Religion. 
Kulturgeschuhie. 


Psychology  of  Society 


Systematic  Sociology    • 
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[Biology  and  Biometrics. 
Statistical  Sociology    --{ Eugenics. 

[Economics. 

General  supports: — Greek,  Latin;  German,  French,  Italian;  Semitics; 
Indian  languages;  Mathematics;  History;  History  of  Philosophy; 
General  Psychology ;  Jurisprudence ;  ^Esthetics. 

All  of  these  would  have  to  be  treated  specially.  The 
distinct  sociological  intention  would  have  to  be  in  mind 
before  you  get  the  necessary  essence  for  sociology  out  of 
each  subject.  The  table  shows  this  in  a  rough  and  ready 
way.  Sociology  appears  to  me  to  have  its  place  in  the 
honours  school,  or  post-graduate  school,  as  we  call  it  in 
America.  It  is  not  a  subject  for  the  mere  **pass*'  under- 
graduate. He  has  enough  to  do,  so  let  him  pass. 
Otherwise,  it  may  readily  be  a  mere  appendage  of  com- 
mercial education.  If  you  want  to  go  slumming,  go 
slumming  by  all  means,  but  have  your  sociology  first. 
Have  your  science  and  then  you  will  see.  The  demands 
sociology  makes  constitute  probably  one  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  its  introduction  into  an  academic  course ;  they  are 
also  the  most  powerful  argument  in  its  favour. 

R.  M.  Wenley. 
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Patriotism  in  the  Universities. 


"Recognising  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  able-bodied  Tnan 
to  be  prepared  to  defend  his  countruj  let  us  ask  how  can 
university  men  contribute  to  this  end  f  By  becoming  VolunteerSy 
it  Tnay  be  answered.  True;  but  could  not  some  arrangement  be 
made  whereby  service  would  be  made  compatible  with  academic 
work?  ....  Could  we  not  form  the  habit  of  devoting  one  of 
our  university  years  to  shooting  and  drill?  Is  it  not  fitting 
that  the  brains  of  the  nation  should  set  the  example  to  the  rest  t 
Would  it  not  be  possible  to  create  the  feeling  that  not  to  have 
learned  to  defend  one^s  country  is  *bad  form*?  That  to  have 
taken  a  degree  without  having  done  one^s  duty  is  unworthy  of 
our  manhood." — Sir  William  Bamsat,  K.C.B,,  F.R.S.,  in  the 
"University  Review,"  April,  1906. 

The  following  interesting  contribution  to  this  discussion 
has  been  received  from  the  University  of  Melbourne  :— 

The  Committe  appointed  hj  the  Council  to  consider  the  desira- 
bility of  compulsory  Physical  and  Military  Training  at  the 
University  has  held  five  meetings  and  has  conferred  with  the 
Commandant  of  Victoria,  and  with  representatives  of  the 
Secondary  Schools  and  the  Education  Department,  all  of  whom 
are  in  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  Committee.  The  Com- 
mittee has  drawn  up  a  report  on  both  of  the  questions  remitted 
to  it  by  the  Council,  but  as  its  recommendations  on  the  subject  of 
Physical  Education  must  depend  on  the  action  taken  in  regard 
to  the  more  important  question  of  Military  Training,  it  thinks  it 
desirable  to  present  a  separate  report  on  the  latter  question  first. 

The  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  military  training  should  be 
made  part  of  the  ordinary  University  curriculum,  and  should  so 
far  as  possible  be  made  obligatory  on  all  candidates  for  degrees 
and  diplomas.  The  object  to  be  aimed  at  should  be  the  pro- 
duction of  trained  men,  either  actually  qualified  for  commissions 
in  a  National  Defence  Force  or  capable  with  some  additional 
experience  of  becoming  so,  while  opportunity  should  be  afforded 
for  specialisation  in  military  subjects  if  desired. 
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It  is  believed  that  such  a  standard  could  be  attained  without 
laying  any  very  heavy  burden  on  the  undergraduate.  The  larger 
Secondary  Schools  have  already  determined  to  make  military 
drill  compulsory,  and  the  Education  Department,  which  has  for 
a  long  time  required  military  drill  in  ail  schools  in  which  it  is 
possible,  is  only  held  back  from  extending  the  cadet  system  by 
considerations  of  expense.  It  is  believed  that  the  example  of 
the  University  will  stimulate  this  movement.  There  is  at  pre- 
sent a  considerable  nucleus  of  undergraduates  who  have  gained 
experience  in  Cadet  corps :  in  a  few  years  it  is  probable  that  the 
majority  of  students  coming  to  the  University  will  have  already 
passed  through  a  preliminary  training,  and  will  be  ready  to 
proceed  at  once  to  the  higher  work  required  from  candidates  for 
commissions. 

It  is  thought  that  students  with  such  a  preliminary  training 
could  be  rendered  efficient  in  two  years  by  instruction  and  drill 
occupying  not  more  than  three  hours  a  week  for  two  terms  in 
each  year,  together  with  attendance  at  two  camps  and  about  60 
hours  of  rifle  practice.  The  Committee  believes  that  a  scheme 
might  be  arranged  by  which  the  necessary  time  could  be  secured 
during  the  first  two  years  of  most  University  courses  without 
undue  interference  either  with  studies  or  games. 

Students  might  be  encouraged  to  carry  on  more  advanced 
studies  by  making  Military  Science  an  optional  subject  in  the 
Arts  and  Education  courses,  and  possibly  in  the  Engineering 
course.  It  is  believed  that  students  intending  to  take  up  teach- 
ing as  a  profession  would  generally  avail  themselves  of  such  a 
privilege. 

The  number  of  male  students  attending  lectures  in  the  first 
two  years  is  at  present  301 ;  of  these  46  are  evening  students  who 
are  occupied  in  business  during  the  day,  and  would  probably 
have  to  be  exempted.  Making  an  allowance  of  6  per  cent,  for 
those  who  would  be  exempted  on  physical  or  other  grounds,  there 
would  thus  be  240  students  subject  to  compulsory  training.  At 
the  end  of  the  period  of  compulsion  it  might  be  expected  that  a 
large  number  of  men  would  continue  in  the  corps  until  the  close 
of  their  University  course,  and  during  the  first  few  years  of 
professional  life.  A  low  estimate  would  allow  another  fifty  or 
sixty  for  such  voluntary  adhesions  in  later  years,  so  that  the 
total  strength  of  the  corps  might  be  expected  to  amount  to 
between  300  and  350  men.  Junior  officers  could  readily  be 
secured  among  the  students  and  younger  graduates  who  have 
had  previous  experience  in  the  militia  or  volunteers. 

The  expenses  would  consist  of  the  salary  of  a  Professor  or 
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Instructor,  the  cost  of  rifles,  ammunition,  and  uniform,  and 
perhaps  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  drill  hall  and  a 
miniature  rifle  range.  The  cost  of  uniform  and  a  few  minor 
expenses  would  fall  on  the  student,  but  woidd  not  exceed  fifty 
shillings  in  the  two  years.  The  military  authorities  would  pro- 
vide rifles  and  an  allowance  of  ammunition,  and  would  place  a 
drill  hall  and  miniature  range  at  the  disposal  of  the  University 
corps. 

The  cost  of  instruction  is  the  most  serious  item.  If  the 
scheme  is  to  succeed  in  its  aim  of  turning  out  men  competent  to 
take  commissions  in  the  Defence  force,  it  is  thought  essential 
that  an  Instructor  should  be  obtained  who  would  hold  the  rank 
of  a  Professor,  and  give  practically  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the 
work.  It  would  be  his  business  to  organise  the  corps  and  to 
lecture  on  the  ordinary  military  subjects  required  by  candidates 
for  commissions.  He  should  also  be  able  to  give  more  advanced 
instruction  to  students  proposing  to  take  Military  Science  as  one 
of  the  subjects  of  their  course.  It  is  suggested  that  his  lectures 
should  be  open  to  all  University  students  and  to  candidates  for 
commissions  not  belonging  to  the  University  on  payment  of  a 
small  fee  or  by  arrangement  with  the  Defence  Department. 
Such  an  officer  is  now  attached  to  most  of  the  British 
Universities,  and  has  recently  been  appointed  at  the  University 
of  Sydney.  In  this  way  a  Military  School  capable  of  expansion 
in  accordance  with  future  needs  would  be  established. 

A  scheme  such  as  has  been  outlined  would  not  only  provide 
immediately  a  corps  of  some  300  men,  but  would  secure  a  con- 
stantly increasing  supply  of  officers  and  military  instructors. 
One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  extension  of  a  compulsory  cadet 
system  to  all  schools  is  the  insufficient  supply  of  instructors. 
This  defect  would  be  largely  remedied  if  in  future  school-masters 
had  in  all  cases  been  through  a  thorough  course  of  military 
training.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  satisfactory  supply  of 
officers  is  everywhere  a  subject  of  complaint  and  a  cause  of 
anxiety  to  those  responsible  for  the  national  defence.  University 
students  are  drawn  from  all  classes  of  the  community,  and 
selected  only  by  reason  of  their  greater  intellectual  promise. 
The  advantage  to  the  country  of  having  this  material  thoroughly 
trained,  ready  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  and  an  interest 
in  defence  questions,  and  always  available  for  service  either  in 
the  ranks  or  as  officers,  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  In  return  for 
these  advantages  it  is  thought  that  the  Commonwealth  might 
reasonably  be  asked  to  provide  the  salary  of  a  Military  professor. 

The  Committee  therefore  recommends :  — 
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1.  That  subject  to  careful  provision  for  exemption  in  case 
of  physical  or  other  disability,  military  training  should  be 
made  compulsory  on  all  male  students  in  the  first  two  years 
of  their  course,  or  until  they  have  reached  an  assigned 
standard  of  efficiency. 

2.  That  with  the  view  of  encouraging  a  more  thorough 
study  of  military  subjects,  Military  Science  be  introduced  as 
an  optional  subject  in  the  courses  for  the  Degree  of  B.A.,  and 
for  the  Diploma  of  Education,  and  should  count  towards  the 
completion  of  a  year,  if  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of 
military  efficiency. 

3.  That  a  deputation  should  be  appointed  to  wait  on  the 
Minister  of  Defence  and  ask  for  the  assistance  of  the  Defence 
Department  in  carrying  out  the  proposed  scheme. 
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Calcutta 

(FroTTi  a  Correspondent,) 

The  new  regulations  as  drafted  by  the  Simla  Committee  were 
approved  by  the  Government  of  Inoia  on  August  6th,  and  now 
constitute  the  law  of  the  University  of  Calcutta.  They  have 
been  accepted  practically  without  criticism  by  the  Indian  press. 
The  Calcutta  Statesman,  which  is  virtually  the  organ  of  the  whole 
educated  community  both  Indian  and  Anglo-Indian,  has  greeted 
them  with  a  series  of  articles  which  have,  on  the  whole,  been 
highly  laudatory,  though  not  without  discriminating  certain 
minor  blemishes  which  are  liable  to  make  themselves  felt  in  the 
working,  but  which  can  easily  be  remedied.  The  Regulations  fill 
LIY.  chapters,  and  have  naturally  taken  some  time  to  digest  and 
to  appreciate  to  their  full  extent.  But  the  more  they  have  been 
analysed  by  all  those  interested  in  their  result,  the  more  has  it 
become  apparent  that  they  represent  a  great  and  a  thoroughly 
workable  scheme  as  a  whole.  This  is  in  itself  a  high  tribute  to 
the  Simla  Committee,  and  has  obtained  recognition  from 
Government  in  the  acceptance  of  the  Committee's  draft  without 
alteration.  To  this  last  fact  also  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  the 
absende  of  any  popular  outcry  at  the  very  marked  raising  of  the 
standard  which  has  been  effected.  Everyone  must  have  come  to 
recognise  that  the  controversies  of  the  last  three  or  four  years 
have  worn  the  subject  threadbare,  and  that  the  conclusions  of  so 
thoroughly  competent  and  representative  a  committee  were  more 
likely  to  afford  a  generally  satisfying  solution  than  could  be 
achieved  by  any  other  means. 

As  has  already  been  adumbrated,  the  most  striking  feature 
of  the  new  University  will  consist  of  Prof.  Kuchler's  scheme  of 
university  teaching.  In  its  final  form  it  is  practically  un- 
changed from  its  original  draft  which  was  given  in  eztenso  in  the 
December  number  of  the  University  Review,  Besides  directly 
providing  various  courses  of  university  lectures,  the  University 
henceforward  will  assume  complete  control  of  all  teaching  for 
the  M.A.  standard  (which  corresponds  to  graduation  at  any 
European  university),  and  of  all  post-graduate  work.  It  is  a  real 
advance  in  the  direction  of  substituting  education  for  ezamina- 
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tions  that  a  student  may  henceforth  offer  a  piece  of  research  work 
in  lieu  of  half  the  examination  for  M.Sc. — the  D.Sc.  being  of 
course  awarded  entirely  on  the  merits  of  an  original  dissertation. 
The  chief  gain  in  the  lower  examinations  consists  of  a  greater 
simplification  of  the  examination  courses  all  round — a  general 
diminution  in  the  number  of  subjects  required  of  the  student  at 
every  stage.  According  to  English  or  European  ideas  this 
specialisation  will  not  seem  to  have  been  carried  far  enough,  but 
it  has  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  when  an  Indian  boy  comes  to 
college  he  has  probably  never  heard  of  science,  and  that  therefore 
his  college  course  has  to  provide  all  the  foundations  that  were 
never  laid  at  school.  And  in  this  connection  one  of  the  wisest 
provisions  is  that  all  children  who  wish  to  begin  science  at  school 
must  begin  it  with  Elementary  Mechanics,  and  so  secure  a  solid 
foundation  for  their  subsequent  work.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant advance  of  all  is  constituted  by  the  raising  of  the  standard 
in  English  at  the  Matriculation.  This  has  been  effected  by  so 
altering  the  character  of  the  test  that  it  can  no  longer  be  eluded 
by  the  simple  if  laborious  nrocess  of  learning  by  heart,  and  to  a 
far  less  extent  by  raising  tne  percentage  of  marks  necessary  for 
passing  from  33  to  40.  Great  stress  was  laid  on  this  question  of 
the  percentage  of  pass-marks  by  both  contending  parties  in  and 
outside  the  Senate,  but  of  course  its  futility  will  be  at  once  ap- 
parent to  the  English  reader.  But  the  Baboo  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  his  exact  percentages  for  the  last  half  century  or  so, 
and  they  have  now  entered  his  Pantheon  and  must  henceforward 
be  regarded  as  a  thing  sacred  and  not  lightly  to  be  tampered  with. 
The  syllabus  in  elementary  Mathematics  has  been  brought  up-to- 
date  in  respect  of  modem  Geography  and  the  rest.  Geography 
is  also  to  be  more  rationally  taught.  The  minimum  age  of 
entrance  to  the  University  has  been  raised  by  order  of  the 
Government  of  India  to  sixteen  for  all  the  Provinces.  The  best 
educational  opinion  in  India,  as  elsewhere,  is  inclined  to  regret 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  lessen  the  burden  of  examinations  by 
dropping  out  the  Intermediate  Examination  in  Arts  and  Science, 
thus  allowing  undergraduates  a  four  years'  course  of  preparation 
for  the  baccalaureate  uninterrupted  by  examinations.  Here 
again  the  bottomless  conservatism  of  the  Bengali  will  always  be 
the  chief  obstacle  to  reform ;  and  in  the  meantime  that  particular 
reform  is  rendered  very  difficult  of  achievement  by  the  already 
mentioned  fact  of  the  schools  being  unable  even  to  pretend  to  any 
provision  for  special  subjects,  and  findingtheir  capacities  already 
taxed  to  the  fiul  in  the  attempt  to  teach  English,  and  an  apology 
for  elementary  Mathematics. 
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The  part  of  the  Be^ulations  which  is  looked  forward  to  with 
the  greatest  hope  by  the  reforming  body,  and  with  the  greatest 
apprehension  by  the  opponents  of  all  change,  is  that  which  deals 
with  the  rules  for  the  affiliation  of  colleges.  The  detail  with 
which  these  are  entered  into  in  Chapter  xviii.  will  amaze  anyone 
unaccustomed  to  the  depraved  possibilities  of  Indian  ''Colleges." 
The  experience  of  Messrs.  Kuchler,  James,  and  Justice  Mittra, 
in  inspecting  actually  existing  colleges,  has  demonstrated,  for 
instance,  the  necessity  of  laying  it  down  in  black  and  white  that 
all  affiliated  colleges  shall  keep  such  primary  necessities  of 
decency  and  order  as  admittance  and  attendance  registers,  and  a 
cash-book.  The  condition  of  residence  of  all  students  will  also 
be  the  subject  of  close  supervision  in  the  future.  But  the  whip- 
handle  in  this  matter  is  really  constituted  by  the  grant  of  money 
for  students'  residences  given  by  the  Government  of  Bengal^ 
which  entitles  it  to  appoint  an  inspector  with  plenary  powers, 
and  makes  it  well  worth  the  students'  while  to  conform  to  govern- 
ment rules.  One  is  immensely  grateful  for  this  much  in  the 
right  direction,  and  one  can  only  regret  that  Government  is  so 
slow  to  use  its  enormous  power  for  good  in  this  and  similar 
directions.  Its  responsibility  for  the  low  educational  standard 
that  prevails  universally  amongst  the  colleges  of  Bengal  is  in- 
disputable. It  has  never  set  even  an  approximately  adequate 
example  of  what  a  university  college  should  be,  although  it  has 
taken  up  a  commanding  position  at  each  of  the  large  provincial 
centres.  And  when  it  was  at  last  impressed  upon  the  present 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal — Sir  Andrew  Fraser — ^that  not 
one  of  these  nine  or  ten  "  Government  Colleges  "  was  worthy  of 
the  name  and  boast,  His  Honour's  action  was  characteristic.  He 
proceeded  to  float  a  high-sounding  scheme  for  the  founding  of 
yet  another,  and  of  course  like  all  the  rest  on  paper  a  "  Model," 
College  at  Ranchi.  It  is  perhaps  kinder  to  all  concerned  not  to 
enlarge  for  English  readers  on  all  that  is  involved  in  that 
"  floating  "  operation.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  upper  check  of 
our  Indian  constitution  has  duly  come  to  the  rescue.  The 
Government  of  India  has  put  its  foot  down  and  asked  such  an 
unpleasant  series  of  questions  as  to  why  yet  another  should  be 
added  to  the  existing  list  of  more  than  half-starved  government 
colleges,  and  why  in  particular  the  Presidency  College,  Calcutta, 
should  not  first  be  equipped  on  an  efficient  basis?  This  point 
has  indeed  been  pressed  by  the  public  from  the  inception  of  the 
new  scheme  some  three  years  ago ;  and  in  response  to  a  public 
appeal  headed  by  the  Hon.  Baboo  Bhupendranath  Bose,  Sir  A. 
Eraser  had  promised  to  take  up  the  case  of  Presidency  College 
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with  a  miniinum  of  delay.  The  opinions  of  all  sorts  of  people 
were  solemnly  collected  and  pondered  over.  That  was  close  on  two 
years  ago,  and  our  Government  has  been  pondering  over  those 
opinions  ever  since,  and  now  it  is  said  to  be  about  to  begin  all 
over  again — ^taking  more  opinions  and  calling  for  a  further 
public  discussion  of  all  the  questions  involved.  But  meanwhile 
the  University,  after  all  its  disgraceful  delays,  is  now  provided 
with  its  new  Kegulations  demanding  a  very  moderate  standard 
in  all  subjects  including  of  course  a  modicum  of  Science  to  be 
taught  by  its  affiliated  colleges.  Had  its  qualified  advisers  been 
listened  to  at  the  proper  time  Government  might  even  now  have 
provided  the  necessary  accommodation  at  Presidency  College. 
But  as  it  is,  it  is  now  well-nigh  a  physical  impossibility  to  build 
the  reauired  laboratories  in  time  to  prepare  for  the  new  courses 
at  their  appointed  date.  And  such  is  the  achievement  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  who  has  presumed  to  lecture  the  Educa- 
tional Service  for  its  lack  of  "  administrative  capacity  " ! 
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Foreign  University  News. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

From  Correspondents  and  by  special  permiaaion  from  "  The 
Michigan  Alummua"  ''The  Yale  Alwmni  Weekly^  and 
"  Old  Penn"  the  organ  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Columbia. 

The  registration  of  the  Summer  Session  of  1906  shows  an 
increase  over  that  of  the  previous  year^  the  total  attendance 
reaching  1,041,  which  is  the  highest  point  in  the  history  of  the 
school.  The  percentage  of  men  shows  a  slight  decrease  over  last 
year,  but  nevertheless  it  is  much  larger  than  it  was  in  the  early 
sessions.  This  year  the  percentage  of  men  reached  47*74,  as 
against  48'92  in  1905.  This  increase  in  the  number  of  men  is 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  session  is  coming  to  be 
regarded  more  and  more  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  regular 
course. 

The  Prussian  Ministry  of  Education  has  established  at 
Columbia  a  chair  of  German  history  and  institutions,  which  cor- 
responds with  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  professorship  in  Germany, 
to  be  filled  each  year  by  the  trustees  of  Columbia  University 
upon  nomination  of  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Education.  To 
this  chair  the  name  of  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  chair  of  German 
history  and  institutions  has  been  given.  The  first  appointee  is 
Hermann  Schumacher,  Ph.D.,  ordinary  professor  of  political 
economy  in  the  University  of  Bonn. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  has  granted  retiring  allowances  to 
Professor  John  E.  Rees,  of  the  Department  of  Astronomy,  and  to 
Professor  Edward  H.  Castle,  of  the  Department  of  History. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  degrees  and  diplomas 
granted  by  Columbia  University  during  the  period  1900  to 
1906:  — 
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A.   Degrees  Confebred  in  Course  : 

1900.1.  1901.1  1902.8.  19084.  1904^.  190C>-6. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (men) 84  109  101  102  106  104 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (women) 60  60  47  80  83  76 

Bachelor  of  Laws 99  110  115  110  119  80 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Columbia 

Col.)    _____  5 

Bachelorof  Science  (Education)      9  17  27  39  79  118 
Bachelor  of  Science  (Architec- 

(ture)      10  16  7  10  5  5 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Chemis- 
try)           8  6  10  4  3  4 

Engineer  of  Mines 14  17  19  38  47  46 

Civil  Engineer  16  11  13  22  17  24 

Electrical  Engineer    19  23  17  23  19  24 

Mechanical  Engineer 13  21  19  21  11  15 

Metallurgical  Engineer —  12  112 

Doctor  of  Medicine  147  146  168  178  185  162 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist  —  —  —  —  3  10 

Doctor  of  Pharmacy —  —  —  —  —  1 

Master  of  Arts    109  166  147  160  197  178 

Master  of  Laws  2  —  1  —  1  2 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 26  33  39  28  38  42 

Total    606  713  732  816  914  886 


Deduct  duplicates  10      10      16      16      22      10 


Total     individuals     receiving 

degrees  696    703    717    800    892    876 


B.  Honorary  Degrees    6        6        9        6      46        9 

C.  Teachers  College  Diplomas  Oranted  : 

Total    89    139    127    166    221    268 

Total     individuals     receiving 

degrees  and  diplomas 661    788    796    876  1043    939 
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Pennsylvania. 

The  Summer  School  had  its  most  successful  session  during 
the  past  season.  It  opened  on  Thursday,  July  5th,  and  closed 
fiix  weeks  later,  having  had  a  total  registration  of  376,  as  com- 
pared with  212  in  1905,  and  137  in  1904.  Of  these  students,  168 
were  men  and  106  women.  The  students  were  widely  distributed, 
registered  from  17  different  States  and  foreign  countries.  There 
were  146  students  who  were  enrolled  in  the  University  for  the 
first  time.  The  number  of  courses  subscribed  for  in  eacn  depart- 
ment were  as  follows :  Architecture,  5 ;  Botany,  4 ;  Chemistry, 
35;  English,  91;  French,  32;  Greek,  7;  German,  74;  Latin,  24; 
History,  31 ;  Mathematics,  88 ;  Music,  18 ;  Pedagogy,  29 ;  Physics, 
38 ;  Psychology,  29 ;  total,  505. 

Dr.  A.  Duncan  Yocum  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Dr.  M. 
G.  Brumbaugh  as  Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  the  University. 

The  Student  Employment  Bureau  of  the  University  recently 
furnished  a  corps  of  thirty-five  students  as  investigators  of  water 
leaks  in  West  Philadelphia.  It  is  stated  that  the  Water  Bureau 
was  highly  pleased  with  their  work. 

Through  the  persistent  efforts  of  Provost  Harrison,  five  acres 
of  ground  have  been  transferred  to  the  University.  This  land 
immediately  adjoins  the  Free  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  on 
the  east. 

It  is  stated  that  the  total  enrollment  at  the  University  this 
session  will  exceed  four  thousand. 


NEW  ENGINEEBING   LABGBATORIES. 

The  new  building  for  the  Engineering  Departments  of  the 
University  will  be  formally  dedicated  on  October  19.  More 
than  a  hundred  scientific  societies,  colleges  and  universities  have 
signified  their  intention  of  sendng  official  representatives  to  the 
dedication,  besides  many  prominent  United  States  Government 
officials,  and  several  official  delegates  from  foreign  countries. 

The  new  building  contains  laboratories  and  equipment  on  a 
most  extensive  scale.  The  Mechanical  Laboratory  is  situated  on 
the  first  floor  and  occupies  a  floor  space  of  about  14,000  square, 
feet.  In  addition  to  the  laboratory  proper  a  room  intended  for 
the  testing  of  instruments  and  for  making  tests  of  coal  gas  and 
similar  work  required  of  a  mechanical  engineer,  has  been  placed 
on  the  first  floor.  Three  small  rooms,  in  addition,  are  provided, 
in  one  of  which  a  refrigerating  machine  is  installed;  in  the 
second,  the  apparatus  for  making  tests  on  blowers  and  heating 
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appliances,  and  in  the  third  room,  apparatus  for  the  testing  of 
radiation  through  walls  of  various  types. 

Four  electrical  laboratories  are  provided,  three  on  the  first 
floor  and  one  on  the  second. 

Two  rooms  are  provided,  especially  for  students'  work  in 
photometry.  A  standard  room  on  the  first  floor,  with  a  battery 
room  directly  beneath  it  in  the  basement,  has  been  provided  for 
fine  electrical  standardization  work. 

About  12,000  square  feet  of  space  on  the  ground  floor  under 
a  sky-light  is  used  for  shop  work,  and  includes  lumber  and  iron 
rooms,  offices  for  instructors,  and  a  large  central  tool  room.  It  is 
divided  into  wood  and  pattern  shops,  iron  and  machine  shops* 
foundry  and  forge  shops.  Each  shop  is  arranged  for  handling 
15  men  at  one  time,  or  a  total  of  90  in  a!  class.  A  repair  shop  is 
located  on  the  second  floor  space,  and  in  this  room  all  broken 
appliances  will  be  repaired  and  new  apparatus  manufactured. 
The  equipment  is  complete,  both  for  wood  and  iron  work,  and 
tools  are  all  motor  driven. 

The  drawing  rooms  are  located  on  the  north  side  of  the  second 
and  third  floors,  and  cover  11,000  square  feet. 

The  Hydraulic  Laboratory  occupies  a  spacious  room  in  the 
basement. 

The  laboratories,  for  testing  materials  other  than  cement, 
covering  a  floor  area  of  about  3,000  square  feet,  occupy  a  room 
on  thel  first  floor  and  two  rooms  in  the  basement. 

The  Lesley  Cement  Laboratory  is  believed  to  be  the  best 
equipped  laboratory  of  its  kind  in  tne  country.  The  fund  for  its 
equipment  was  generously  provided  by  Robert  W.  Lesley.  As 
an  expression  of  their  grateful  recognition,  the  University 
authorities  have  named  the  laboratory  after  the  donor,  and  have 
placed  a  bronze  tablet  on  its  walls.  This  laboratory  occupies  a 
floor  space  of  about  1,700  sauare  feet,  and  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  panelled  oak  partition. 

The  Oeodetic  Laboratory  occupies  a  spacious,  well-lighted 
room  in  the  basement,  which,  at  this  point,  lies  entirely  above  the 
ground  level. 

There  are  thirteen  class-rooms  in  the  west  end  of  the  building, 
each  intended  to  handle  a  small  section.  The  entire  available 
wall  space  is  covered  with  blackboards  so  that  it  is  possible  to 
insure  daily  work  from  every  student. 

In  the  basement  at  the  west  end  is  a  large  lavatory,  supplied 
with  washing  facilities  and  with  shower  baths. 
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The  Universities. 


ABERDEEN. 

University  News  and  Notes. 

The  University  Court  has  sent  the  following  resolution  to 
Lord  Strathcona : — '*  On  this,  the  first  occasion  of  its  meeting  in 
the  new  Court-room,  the  University  Court  ofFers  the  venerable 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount  Boyal, 
the  expression  of  its  warm  gratitude  for  the  liberality  which 
gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  movement  for  the  completion  of  the 
Marischal  College  buildings,  and  for  all  that,  as  Rector  and  as 
Chancellor,  his  Lordship  has  done  on  behalf  of  the  University. 
More  particularly,  the  IJniversity  Court  expresses  its  hearty  ap- 
preciation of  the  Chancellor's  splendid  generosity  in  connection 
with  the  recent  quater-centenary  celebrations,  and  of  the  honour 
done  to  it  by  his  presence  and  his  words  at  the  various  functions 
associated  with  these  celebrations.  The  University  Court  hopes 
that  the  Chancellor  may  be  long  spared  to  adorn  the  high  posi- 
tions which  he  fills,  and  to  enjoy  the  respect  and  affection  wnich 
his  personality  and  his  public  service  command.*' 

The  Court  has  also  passed  a  resolution  cordially  thanking 
Principal  Lang  for  the  way  in  which  he  discharged  the  various 
duties  falling  to  him  in  connection  with  the  celebrations. 

At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  General  Council  of  the 
University  held  recently,  it  was  decided  to  insert  in  the  minutes 
of  the  Council  a  record  of  the  recent  celebrations. 

At  the  opening  of  the  winter  session,  introductory  lectures 
were  delivered  by  a  number  of  the  professors.  The  Divinity 
Hall  was  opened  in  the  chapel  at  King's  College,  by  Rev.  Pro- 
fessor Gilroy,  who  delivered  an  address  on  "  The  Making  of  a 
Minister."  Principal  Lang  presided  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  in  the  new  agricultural 
department  at  Marischal  College,  when  Mr.  James  Hendrick, 
Lecturer  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  delivered  an  address  on  ihe 
development  of  agricultural  education. 
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An  interesting  historical  painting,  entitled ;  "  The  Battle  of 
Hoehkirch,  October  14,  1758:  Marshal  Keith's  body  being 
carried  into  the  church,"  has  been  presented  to  the  University  of 
Aberdeen  by  Mr.  John  Paterson,  of  London,  and  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  University  Court  with  cordial  thanks  to  the  donor. 
Frederick  the  Great's  famous  Marshal,  who  was  bom  near 
Peterhead,  studied  at  Aberdeen.  He  was  a  descendant  of  George, 
fifth  Earl  Marischal  of  Scotland,  who,  in  1593,  founded  the 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen. 

The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  and  certificates  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Aberdeen  University  local  examinations,  took 
place  recently  at  Marischal  College.  Professor  Davidson,  chair- 
man of  the  local  Board  of  Examiners,  presided,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  introductory  remarks,  mentioned  that  the  standard  of 
examination  had  been  raised.  Professor  Cowan  stated  that  240 
candidates  had  entered  on  this  occasion,  being  a  slight  decrease 
compared  with  former  years.  The  papers  had  been  very 
satisfactory. 

A  roll  of  the  graduates  of  the  University  from  1860  to  1900 
has  been  compiled  by  Colonel  William  Johnston,  C.B.,  M.D.,  at 
the  request  of  the  General  Council,  and  published  by  subscrip- 
tion. The  Council,  at  its  last  meeting,  passed  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing its  gratitude,  admiration,  and  thanks  to  Colonel  John- 
ston for  the  labour  he  has  bestowed  on  the  arduous  task,  and 
congratulating  him  on  its  successful  completion. 

A  special  number  of  the  Aberdeen  University  magazine. 
Alma  Mater,  was  published  last  month.  It  is  on  excellent  pro- 
duction in  every  way,  and  is  well  worth  the  shilling  charged. 
Its  seventy  pages  are  full  of  interesting  reading  and  pictures. 
Among  the  contributors  may  be  mentioned  Maarten  Maartens, 
Thomas  Hardy,  Sir  James  Crichton  Browne,  Principal  Donald- 
son, Robertson  Nicoll,  Professor  David  Ferrier,  Professor  J. 
Arthur  Thomson,  and  Professor  J.  Wight  Duff. 

A  portrait  of  the  late  Principal  Salmond  has  been  presented 
to  the  United  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen.  The  subscribers, 
who  numbered  upwards  of  200,  are  situated  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  world.  The  artist,  Mr.  J.  A.  H.  Hector,  Aberdeen,  has 
represented  his  subject  as  seated,  wearing  the  gown  of  a  Doctor 
of  Divinity.  The  balance  of  the  subscriptions  will  go  to  found  a 
prize  in  Systematic  Theology  at  the  United  Free  College,  to  be 
called  the  "  Principal  Salmond  Prize." 
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GAMBSIDOE. 

Reform  of  the  Mathematical  Tripos. 

On  Thursday,  October  26th,  the  Senate  decided  to  accept  the 
scheme  of  reform  of  the  Mathematical  Tripos,  proposed  by  the 
Special  Board  of  Mathematics.  The  following  graces,  contain- 
ing the  resolutions  in  the  second  report,  of  the  Special  Board, 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Senate,  the  voting  being  appended  in 
each  case : — "  That  a  student  may  be  a  candidate  for  Fart  I.  of 
the  Mathematical  Tripos  at  a  date  not  earlier  than  his  second 
term  and  not  later  than  his  seventh  term  " — placets,  201 ;  non- 
placets,  187 ;  *'  that  a  student  who  fails  to  obtain  honours  in 
Fart  I.  of  the  Mathematical  Tripos  may  be  a  candidate  on  a 
second  occasion,  provided  he  then  be  otherwise  qualified " — 
placets,  200 ;  non-placets,  186 ;  *'  that  the  examination  for  Part  I. 
shall  comprise  the  subjects  in  the  schedule  annexed  to  the  re- 
port " — ^placets,  208 ;  non-placets,  175 ;  "  that  the  list  of  success- 
ful candidates  in  Part  I.  shall  be  arranged  in  three  classes,  the 
names  in  each  class  to  be  arranged  alphabetically*' — ^placets,  205 ; 
non-placets,  177 ;  "  that  the  examination  for  Part  II.  shall  com- 
prise the  subjects  in  the  Schedules  A  and  B  annexed  to  the  report, 
together  with  certain  questions  partly  on  the  subjects  of  the 
schedule  for  Part  I." — placets,  202 ;  non-placets,  159 ;  "  that  the 
list  of  successful  candidates  in  Part  II.  shall  be  arranged  in  the 
three  classes  of  wranglers,  senior  optimes,  and  junior  optimes, 
the  names  in  each  class  to  be  arranged  alphabetically  " — placets, 
206 ;  non-placets,  169 ;  "  that  in  the  examination  for  Part  II.  the 
class  in  which  a  candidate  is  placed  shall  be  in  general  deter- 
mined by  his  performance  in  the  papers  on  the  subjects  of 
Schedule  A,  a  mark  of  distinction  and  a  mark  of  proficiency 
being  awarded  to  those  candidates,  who  acquit  themselves  with 
sufficient  credit  in  the  subjects  of  Schedule  B  " — ^placets,  187 ; 
non-placets,  108. 

The  new  scheme  is  not  to  take  effeet  until  the  regulations  em- 
bodying the  resolutions  now  passed  have  been  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

The  question  aroused  the  keenest  interest  throughout  the 
University,  as  was  shown  by  the  innumerable  fly-sheets  which 
were  issued  by  both  placets  and  non-placets. 

University  News  and  Notes. 

The  number  of  freshmen  at  Cambridge  continues  to  rine 
steadily.     On  October  22  1,021  students  had  matriculated ;  the 
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GorreBponding  number  of  the  October  matriculation  in  1901  waa 
859 ;  in  1902, 868 ;  in  1903,  886 ;  in  1904, 884 ;  in  1906, 1,008. 

The  number  of  medical  students  that  have  entered  at  Cam- 
bridge this  term  is  122,  as  compared  with  117  in  1905  and  89  in 
1904. 

The  recently  established  Quick  Professorship  of  Biology  has 
been  filled  by  the  election  of  Mr.  G.  H.  F.  Nuttall,  Sc.D.,  F!!R.S., 
Fellow  of  Christ's  College  and  University  Reader  in  Hygiene. 
Dr.  Nuttall  has  published  a  number  of  researches  in  bacteriology 
and  hygiene.  As  the  first  holder  of  the  Quick  professorship  he 
will  be  required  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  protozoa, 
especially  in  relation  to  disease. 

The  Council  of  the  Senate  have  had  under  consideration  the 
possibility  of  recognizing  for  the  purpose  of  exemption  from  the 
Previous  examination  certain  examinations  which  in  foreign 
countries  qualify  for  admission  to  a  University.  They  recom- 
mend that  the  holder  of  a  certificate  of  having  passed  the 
Baccalaur6at  in  France,  or  the  Reifepriifung  in  Germany  or 
Austria-Hungary,  be  entitled  to  exemption  from  Part  I.  of  the 
Previous  examination  if  the  certificate  includes  Latin  and  Greek ; 
from  Part  II.  if  it  includes  mathematics ;  and  from  the  additional 
subjects  if  it  includes  mathematics  or  a  modem  language  (other 
than  French  in  the  case  of  the  Baccalaureat,  and  other  than 
German  in  the  case  of  the  Reifepnifung). 

A  very  valuable  collection  of  Greek  coins  has  been  presented 
to  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  by  Mr.  John  R.  M'Lean,  M.A.,  of 
Trinity  College.  The  nucleus  of  the  collection  was  made  by  his 
father,  Mr.  Frank  M'Lean,  a  generous  benefactor  of  the  Univer- 
sity, since  whose  death  it  has  been  improved  by  Mr.  John  M'Lean, 
who  has  specially  aimed  at  making  it  complementary  to  the  Leake 
collection  already  in  the  Museum.  The  present  gift  includes 
over  5,000  coins,  some  of  them  as  yet  unpublished,  and  many  not 
to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum.  It  places  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum  in  the  front  rank  among  the  repositories  of  Greek  coins 
in  England.  In  addition  to  presenting  the  whole  collection  to 
the  University,  Mr.  J.  R.  McClean  has  undertaken  to  write  the 
catalogue  of  it,  which  will,  when  completed,  be  published  by  the 
University  Press. 

The  Vice-Chancellor,  at  the  request  of  the  Council  of  the 
Senate,  has  published  the  reply  to  a  memorial  presented  by  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Senate  to  the  Council  relating  to  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  the  co-operation  of  the  University  of  Oxford  in 
establishing  a  joint  examination  which  would  qualify  for  mat- 
riculation in  either  University,  and  to  the  advisability  of  im- 
posing on  all  candidates  the  passing  of  the  previous  examination 
or  of  another  examination  as  a  condition  precedent  to  matricula- 
tion in  the  University.  The  Council  appointed  representatives, 
who  have  now  presented  to  the  Council  a  report  of  a  conference 
which  they  hela  with  representatives  of  the  Hebdomadal  Council 
of  the  University  of  Oxford  on  June  13.  The  Council,  having 
considered  this  report,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  joint 
action  with  the  University  of  Oxford  in  the  matter  is  not  prac- 
ticable, and  they  are  not  prepared  at  the  present  time  to  take  any 
further  action  with  the  object  of  carrying  out  the  proposals  made 
by  the  memorialists. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  selected  preachers  before  the 
University  during  Michaelmas  term: — October  28,  the  Rev. 
Lionel  Ford,  M.A.,  King's,  head-master  of  Repton ;  November  4, 
commemoration  of  benefactors,  a  preacher  appointed  by  the 
Vice-Chancellor;  November  11,  Canon  Body,  M.A.,  St.  John's; 
November  18,  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Alington,  M.A.,  All  Souls  and 
Trinity,  Oxford,  assistant-master  at  Eton  College ;  November  25, 
the  Rev.  T.  Field,  D.D.,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  Warden  of 
Radley ;  December  2  and  December  9,  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Whitney, 
M.A. ;  King's,  vicar  of  St.  Edward's,  Hulsean  Lecturer ;  December 
16,  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Chadwick,  M.A.,  Jesus,  vicar  of  St.  Giles, 
Northampton ;  December  25,  the  Rev.  F.  £.  Hutchinson,  M.A., 
King's. 

"  The  Eumenides,"  of  ^schylus,  will  be  performed  at  the 
New  Theatre,  Cambridge,  from  Friday,  November  30,  till 
Wednesday,  December  5.  The  provisional  cast  of  characters  is 
as  follows:— Pvthian  Prophetess,  Mr.  J.  Brooke,  Emmanuel; 
Apollo,  Mr.  S.  H.  La  Fontaine,  Caius;  Orestes,  Mr.  A.  F.  Schol- 
field.  King's;  Shade  of  Clytemnestra,  Mr.  E.  G.  Selwyn,  King's; 
Athena,  Mr.  F.  C.  S.  Carey,  Clare;  and  Leader  of  the  Chorus, 
Mr.  M.  A.  Young,  King's.  The  incidental  music,  written  by  Sir 
C.  V.  Stanford,  when  the  play  was  first  acted  in  1885,  will  be 
revived. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Hausa  Associa- 
tion, the  sum  of  JBIOO  has  been  handed  over  to  Christ's  College, 
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and  the  interest  on  this  sum  will  be  given  as  a  prize,  to  be  known 
as  a  John  Alfred  Hobinson  prise,  for  the  best  essay  on  any  subject 
connected  with  foreign  missionary  work  in  Africa  or  elsewhere. 

The  lectureship,  founded  in  memory  of  Sir  Leslie  Stephen, 
has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Professor  Walter  Raleigh, 
Professor  of  English  Literature  at  Oxford.  The  lecturer  will 
deliver  a  single  lecture  in  the  Lent  Term,  and  is  required  to  select 
a  literary  subject. 

The  new  classical  <^uarteriy,  to  be  published  by  Mr.  David 
Nutt,  in  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  will  be  under  the 
chief  editorship  of  Dr.  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  late  Fellow  of  Christ's 
College  and  now  head-master  of  the  Perse  School,  Cambridge. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Kirkpatrick,  D.D.,  the  Master  of  Selwyn 
College,  has  been  appointed  Dean  of  Ely. 

At  a  congregation  held  on  October  11,  the  honorary  degree 
of  Litt.D.,  was  conferred  upon  Jakob  M.  Schipper,  Professor  of 
English  in  the  University  of  Vienna. 

At  the  recent  election  at  the  Union  Society,  F.  D.  Livingstone 
(Peterhouse),  was  elected  secretary,  and  W.  G.  Elmslie  (Pem- 
broke), and  A.  Sandeson  (Trinity),  were  placed  on  the  Committee. 

F.  E.  E.  Lamplough  and  A.  C.  Turner  have  been  elected 
Fellows  of  Trinity  College. 

Mr.  F.  J.  M.  Stratton,  B.A.,  Smith's  j^izeman  1906,  and  Isaac 
Newton  prizeman,  has  been  elected  to  a  jDrosier  fellowship. 

C.  F.  Russell  has  been  elected  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Walker,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  has 
been  appointed  lecturer  in  classics  to  the  non-collegiate  students. 

The  following  interesting  summary  of  the  list  of  members  of 
the  University  in  residence  October  Term,  1906,  is  taken  from 
the  Cambridge  Review  (dated  October  2dth) :  — 
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UlTDBHORADUATM. 


COLLBOK,  te.  'I  J 

Caius  49 

Christ's  43 

Clare   18 

Corpus  17 

Downing 23 

Emmanuel  33 

Jesus   19 

King's 60 

Magdalene  11 

Non-Collegiate..  8 

Pembroke   19 

Peterhouse 23 

Queens'   16 

St.  Catherine's  ..  22 

St.  John's  82 

Selwyn  16 

Sidney 18 

Trinity    134 

Trinity  Hall  ....  23 
Members  of  Sen- 
ate    not     on 
Boards  of  any 
College, &e.  ... 
Ridley  Hall  ..... 
Clergy  Training 

School  

Westminster 

College 
CheshuntCoUege 


19 


21 

25  6 

17  — 

10  — 

6  — 


30 

22 

26 

2 

12 

17 

7 

5 

4 

35 

6 

16 

66 

6 


2   6 


6 


7 
14 
4 
•9 
8 
3 
5 

5 

7 
1 
4 
3 
7 
4 
1 

36 
8 


I 

% 

55 

57 

45 

17 

31 

52 

28 

41 

10 


18 
30 
18 
60 
23 
18 


I 


51 
55 
22 
•34 
69 
54 
58 
14 


18   34 
62   69 


12 
41 
16 
67 
37 
29 


160  190 
32   39 


82  227  297 

62  183  251 

59  173  208 

23  66  93 

29  103  131 

76  211  274 

51  136  177 

52  157  243 
21  45  58 
46  106  126 
82  220  256 
18  49  79 
56  131  152 
12  49  75 
69  206  323 
37  101  122 
27  75  109 

190  583  783 

44  123  152 


19 

t9 


t2 


Total 653    342    29  132    775    973  1035  2944  3939 


*  Of  whom  one  is  a  Fellow-Commoner. 

t  Other  memhers  are  either  included  in  College  Lists  or  do  not  belong  to 
<!he  University. 

N.B. — ^An  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  number  of 
Graduates  shown  in  the  List  of  Resident  Members  and  the 
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number  giyen  in  this  Summary  arises  from  certain  names  ap- 
pearing in  two  places  in  the  List,  the  Summary  reckoning  them 
only  in  one. 

DURHAM. 

Armstrong  College  of  Science* 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  College  is  to  receive  some 
generous  bequests  under  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Daglish, 
of  Rothley  Crag.  During  her  life  the  widow  is  to  receive  the 
income  from  the  whole  of  the  testator's  property.  Subsequently 
£5,000  is  to  be  paid  to  Armstrong  College  for  the  foundation  and 
maintenance  of  a  travelling  fellowship  in  mining  and  the  associ- 
ated subjects,  to  be  called  the  "  Daglish  Fellowship."  Following 
the  payment  of  certain  annuities  to  a  number  of  the  testators' 
surviving  relatives,  the  income  of  the  estate  is  to  be  paid  to 
Armstrong  College  for  its  general  purposes,  amongst  which  the 
following  are  to  have  precedence.  The  first  of  these  is  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  Principal's  stipend  to  £1,500  a  year,  the  second 
is  the  augmentation  of  the  stipend  of  the  Professor  of  Mining  to 
£800  a  year,  and  the  third  the  augmentation  of  the  stipend  of  the 
Professor  of  Agriculture  to  a  similar  sum.  When  all  the  annui- 
ties have  fallen  in  the  trustees  are  to  hand  over  £30,000  to  the 
College,  to  be  invested  for  its  general  purposes.  The  income  of 
the  residue  is  to  be  paid  to  Armstrong  College,  to  be  applied  as 
ordinary  revenue,  until  the  Council  of  the  College  shall  erect,  as 
one  scheme,  further  buildings  costing  not  less  than  £20,000,  and 
shall  have  received  from  legacies  or  subscriptions  £10,000,  ap- 
plicable to  such  buildings.  The  trustees  are  then  to  pay  the 
capital  of  the  residue  to  Armstrong  College,  to  be  applied  as  the 
Council  of  the  College  may  think  fit,  save  that  £10,000  is  to  be 
appropriated  to  some  portion  of  the  increased  buildings  to  bear 
the  testator's  name,  so  that  his  name  "  may  continue  to  be  to 
some  extent  associated  with  the  College  and  be  an  incentive  to 
others  to  benefit  the  College." 

EDINBURGH. 

The  Opening  of  New  Science  Buildings. 

The  new  buildings  for  the  Natural  Philosophy  and  Engineer- 
ing Departments  of  the  University  were  formally  opened  on 
October  16th.  The  ceremony  took  place  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Chancellor  (Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  M.P.),  in  the  large  Lecture 
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Theatre  of  the  Natural  Philosophy  Department.  The  occasion 
derived  additional  interest  and  importance  from  the  conferment 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  upon  the  Earl 
of  Elgin,  chairman  of  the  Carnegie  Trust,  and  on  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  graduation  Mr.  Carnegie 
gave  an  address,  inaugurating  the  new  buildings  in  the  course  of 
which  he  spoke  of  the  strides  which  science  was  making  in  the 
Universities.  The  Chancellor,  in  an  interesting  speech,  moved 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  all  those  who  had  contributed  to  bring  about 
the  great  work  that  was  being  inaugurated  that  day. 

The  new  Engineering  Department  has  been  in  occupation 
now  for  a  whole  year ;  the  Physical  Institute  is  still  in  process  of 
completion  and  equipment  at  a  cost  of  £24,000.  Towards  this 
sum  help  has  been  obtained  principally  from  the  Corporation  of 
Edinburgh,  the  Carnegie  Universities  Trust,  and  from  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  late  Professor  Tait  Memorial  Fund. 

The  Opening  of  the  New  Union. 

The  ceremonial  opening  of  the  reconstructed  and  extended 
buildings  of  the  University  Union  took  place  in  the  M'Ewan  Hall 
on  October  19th,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  gathering  of  students 
and  friends.  The  cost  incurred  in  making  the  alterations 
amounts  to  £26,000,  of  this  sum  £20,000  has  already  been  pro- 
mised, Sir  Donald  Currie  and  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  being  sub- 
scribers to  the  extent  of  £6,000  each,  conditional  on  the  balance 
of  the  debt,  about  £6,000,  being  cleared  o£F  by  the  students  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  The  Chancellor  of  the  University,  Mr, 
Balfour,  presided  at  the  ceremony,  and  delivered  an  address  on 
the  function  of  a  students*  union  in  the  life  of  a  University. 
The  Lord  Hector,  Mr.  Haldane,  declared  the  buildings  open,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  speech  on  the  influence  of  University  life,  gave 
some  interesting  reminiscences  of  his  student  days  at  Edinburgh. 
In  the  evening  a  house  dinner  was  held  in  the  Dining  Hall  of  the 
Union,  Mr.  Stephen  Forrest,  President  of  the  Union,  occupied 
the  chair. 

University  News  and  Notes. 

The  Winter  Session  opened  on  October  16th,  and  according 
to  custom,  several  of  the  Professors  marked  the  occasion  by 
delivering  special  lectures  to  their  classes.  Among  the  most  in- 
teresting of  these  lectures  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  — 
Professor  J.  Shield  Nicholson,  on  "Economics  and  Socialism"; 
Professor  Mackinnon  on  ''  Macpherson's  Ossian '' ;  Dr.  Sarolea  on 
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"  The  Foundations  of  the  Entente  Cordiale  with  France  '* ; 
Professor  Mair  on  "  Spelling  Reform " ;  Professor  Lodge  on 
"  Changes  in  University  Teaching " ;  Professor  Hardie  on 
Tutorial  Instruction ;  Dr.  Schlapp  on  "  The  Teaching  of  Modern 
Languages  " ;  Professor  Pringle  Pattison  on  the  "  Teaching  of 
Psychology  " ;  the  Rev.  Professor  Kennedy  on  "  Recent  Excava- 
tions in  Palestine  and  their  Bearing  on  the  Old  Testament " ; 
and  Professor  F.  W.  Dyson  on  "  Recent  Progress  in  Astronomy." 

The  Business  Committee,  in  their  report  to  the  General 
Council  of  the  University,  deal  with  the  question  of  legislation 
by  ordinance.  The  plc^  submitted  for  consideration  as  suitable 
for  the  case  of  the  Scottish  Universities  is  to  create  in  each  a 
Legislative  Council,  empowered  (subject  to  the  retention  for  a 
certain  period  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Examiners  for  entrance 
examinations)  to  alter  and  make  ordinances  in  regard  to  all 
matters  at  present  regulated  by  ordinance,  and  in  regard  to  all 
other  matters  not  alreadjr  fixed  by  Acts  of  Parliament.  The 
Court,  the  General  Council,  the  Senate,  and  the  Students'  Repre- 
sentative Council,  should  each  have  the  right  to  make  proposals 
and  submit  drafts  of  alterations  or  of  new  ordinances  to  the 
Legislative  Council.  For  the  University  of  Edinburgh  a  Legis- 
lative Council  of  fifty  is  suggested,  which  might  be  made  up 
thus :  — Chancellor,  or  in  his  absence,  his  Assessor ;  appointed  by 
the  Court,  6 ;  by  the  General  Council,  6 ;  by  the  Senatus,  6 ;  by 
the  Lecturers  and  Assistants,  3 ;  by  the  Students'  Representative 
Council,  3 ;  by  the  Crown,  6 ;  and  by  the  Town  Council  of  Edin- 
burgh, 5.  The  remaining  fifteen  could  be  appointed  by  the 
Merchant  Company,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Royal  Infirmary,  Royal 
Society,  School  Board,  Heriot  Trust,  and  the  Universities  of 
St.  Andrews,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen,  with  power  to  the  Secretary 
for  Scotland  to  redistribute  among  those  bodies,  and  other  bodies 
not  named,  the  fifteen  seats. 

The  statutory  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  General  Council  of 
the  University  was  held  on  October  26th.  Principal  Sir  William 
Turner  presided.  The  following  resolution  was  moved  by 
Emeritus  Professor  Laurie: — "That  it  is  desirable  that  the 
lectureships  in  French  and  German  language  and  literature 
should  be  raised  to  professorships,  and  that  a  representation  be 
made  to  the  Court."  Mr.  Fitzroy  Bell,  seconded,  and  after  dis- 
cussion the  motion  was  agreed  to  unanimously.  Mr.  David 
Buchan   then  submitted  tne   following  motion :  — "  That  the 
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Greneral  Council  represent  to  the  University  Court  that  the  plan 
submitted  in  the  Business  Committee's  report  is  a  practical  basis 
for  the  discussion  of  the  problem  of  autonomy  for  the  Scottish 
Universities;  and,  secondly,  continue  the  remit  to  the  Business 
Committee  to  take  steps,  either  in  conjunction  with  other 
academic  bodies  or  otherwise,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  from 
Parliament  a  large  measure  of  autonomy."  The  Rev.  Mr. 
M'Diarmid  seconded.  After  some  discussion  Mr.  Buchan  ac- 
cepted a  preface  to  the  motion  to  the  effect  that  the  Council  was 
not  committed  to  the  details  of  the  scheme.  The  resolution  was 
then  adopted  as  a  basis  of  discussion. 

The  University  Court  has  decided  to  recognize  the  University 
of  Toronto  for  purposes  of  graduation  in  Law. 

The  late  Mr.  C.  B.  Black  has  bequeathed  to  the  University 
the  sum  of  £4,000  to  establish  a  bursary  or  bursaries  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Greek  class. 

A  special  graduation  ceremonial  took  place  on  October  20th, 
in  the  M*Ewan  Hall,  when  Principal  Sir  William  Turner  con- 
ferred a  number  of  degrees  in  Medicine,  Law,  Arts  and  Science. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Manchester  Edinburgh  University 
Club  was  held  in  Manchester  on  October  11th,  at  which  Professor 
Sir  Alexander  Russell  Simpson  was  the  principal  guest.  Dr.  R. 
A.  Murray  of  Stockport  presided. 

The  inaugural  address  of  Dr.  W.  G.  Smith,  the  newly  ap- 
pointed Combe  Lecturer  in  Psychology  (general  and  experi- 
mental), was  delivered  in  the  University  on  November  1st.  Dr. 
Smith  chose  as  the  subject  of  his  address  the  "  Scope  of  Modem 
Psychology." 

The  session  of  the  Edinburgh  University  Historical  Society 
was  opened  on  October  24th  by  Professor  Medley  of  Glasgow, 
who  delivered  an  interesting  address  on  "  Miracle  Plays." 

A  lecture  was  delivered  in  the  University  Union  on  October 
30th,  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Garvin,  on  the  "  Future  of  the  Tariff  Reform 
Movement."  The  meeting  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University  Tariff  Reform  League.  Professor  Sir  Ludovic  J. 
Grant  presided. 

Mr.  John  King,  a  graduate  of  Edinburgh  University,  has 
been  appointed  Director  of  Studies  by  the  Edinburgh  Provincial 
Committee  for  the  Training  of  Teachers. 
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GLASGOW. 

University  News  and  Notes. 

At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  General  Council  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  it  was  decided  to  ask  the  University 
Court  to  deal  with  the  representations  already  made  by  the 
Council  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  Faculty  of  Law. 

An  important  proposal  was  made  in  the  report  of  the  joint 
committees  on  Educational  Policy  and  Methods,  and  on  Finance 
and  Statistics,  namely  that  a  Faculty  of  Commerce  be  founded  in 
the  University.  The  report,  which  was  presented  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Kerr,  made  reference  to  the  work  that  was  being  done  in  this 
direction  in  the  Universities  of  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and 
London.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Craig,  in  seconding  the  proposal,  said 
that  it  was  estimated  that  such  a  f  acultv  would  require  an  income 
of  £3,000  a  year — a  sum  of  money  which  he  thought  the  mer- 
chants of  Glasgow  would  be  willing  to  provide.  After  some  dis- 
cussion, the  report  was  adopted. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  R.  Craig  moved  a  resolution  asking  the  Com- 
mittee on  Educational  Policy  and  Methods  to  consider  whether, 
and  upon  what  lines,  a  closer  union  could  be  brought  about 
between  the  Universities  and  the  Theological  Colleges  in  Scot- 
land, with  a  view  to  the  advancement  of  theological  learning, 
and  to  report.  Mr.  D.  R.  Clark  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
adopted. 

A  special  committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  Stewart  (Clerk  of  the 
Senate),  Professors  Gray,  Jones,  Muir,  Dr.  M'Vail  and  Dr. 
Murray  (convener)  has  been  appointed  by  the  University  Court 
to  consider  in  detail  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  re-organising 
the  supervision  and  educational  training  of  women  students  of 
the  University. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  University  Court,  presided  over  by 
Mr.  H.  H.  Asquith,  the  Lord  Rector,  two  valuable  gifts  to  the 
University  were  announced.  M.  Rodin,  the  French  sculptor,  in 
expressing  his  appreciation  of  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D., 
recently  conferred  upon  him  by  the  University,  has  asked  the 
University  to  accept  a  specimen  of  his  work — a  bronze  figure  of 
St.  George.  The  Chairman,  in  accepting  the  gift,  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  donor's  action  would  be  regarded  as  a  precedent  by 
future  recipients  of  honorair  deerees.  The  other  gift  is  from 
Mr.  A.  Cameron  Corbett,  M.P.,  who  has  presented  a  telescope  to 
the  University  observatory. 
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Mr.  Gilbert  Austin  Davies,  M.A.,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Chair  of  Greek  in  the  University,  in  succession  to  Professor 
Phillimore,  who  resigned  on  being  appointed  to  the  Chair  of 
Humanity.  Professor  Davies,  who  is  thirty-eight  years  of  age, 
was  educated  at  Owens  College,  Manchester,  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  In  1882  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
and  an  assistant  lecturer  of  King's.  From  1898  till  now  he  has 
occupied  the  Gladstone  Chair  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Liverpool,  where  he  also  held  the  position  of  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  from  1902  to  1903. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  has  been  obliged  to 
cancel  his  engagement  to  open  the  Students'  Union  Bazaar  on 
November  8th. 

Professor  Noel  Paton,  the  new  Professor  of  Physiology,  was 
formally  introduced  to  his  colleagues  and  students  on  October 
19th  at  a  large  gathering  in  the  University.  In  the  course  of  an 
interesting  address  on  the  work  of  the  medical  profession.  Pro- 
fessor Noel  Paton  said  it  was  the  duty  of  the  public  in  their  own 
interest  to  foster  research  by  endowment  and  loyal  support,  and 
it  was  the  business  of  the  Universities  to  train  investigators  wha 
were  competent  to  gain  the  knowledge  necessary  for  the  preven- 
tion of  disease.  They  must  strive  to  cultivate  in  these  men  the 
qualities  of  curiosity,  scepticism  in  its  true  sense,  the  power  of 
weighing  evidence,  the  power  of  observation,  imagination,  and, 
most  important  of  all,  perseverance. 

The  Glasgow  celebration  of  the  four  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  George  Buchanan  will  take  place  during  the  first 
few  days  of  November.  An  interesting  exhibition  of  portraits, 
books,  relics,  and  other  memorials  of  the  great  scholar,  will  be  on 
view  in  the  University  Library. 

The  University  Court  has  appointed  a  committee  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  ceremonial  opening  of  the  new  Philosophy 
buildings  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  early  in  the  coming  year. 

The  following  appointments  are  announced :  — Mr.  A.  M. 
Henderson,  L.R.A.M.,  to  be  organist  and  choirmaster  to  the 
University  for  the  ensuing  year.  Herr  F.  Broacker  to  be  assist- 
ant in  German,  Dr.  Hugh  Felton  to  be  Muirhead  Demonstrator 
in  the  Physiology  Department,  and  Dr.  G.  E.  Allan  to  be  assistant 
in  the  Natural  Philosophy  Department. 
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EOYAL   UNIVEESITY   OF   IRELAND. 

University  News  and  Notes. 

The  annual  conferring  of  degrees  in  connection  with  the 
Boyal  University  of  Ireland  took  place  on  October  26th,  at  the 
University  buildings,  Earlsfort  Terrace,  Dublin.  Every  precau- 
tion was  taken  to  prevent  any  repetition  of  the  disorderly  scenes 
that  have  marked  the  degree  ceremony  in  former  years,  but  the 
arrangements  made  were  not  altogether  successful  in  achieving 
their  object.  The  new  graduates  were  admitted  by  the 
Chancellor,  Lord  Castletown,  who,  in  the  course  of  an  interesting 
address,  spoke  of  the  need  of  reform  in  Irish  University  educa- 
tion. Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  president  of  the  Gaelic  League,  was 
greeted  with  loud  and  enthusiastic  cheers  on  being  presented  for 
the  honorary  degree  of  D.Litt. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  University  of 
Ireland,  Lord  Castletown,  Chancellor,  in  the  chair,  the  following 
resolution,  moved  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Delaney,  seconded  by  Dr. 
Healy,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  was  passed  un- 
animously :  — "  That,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  of  the  Royal 
University,  it  would  be  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  education 
in  Ireland,  and  gravely  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
to  concentrate  the  control  of  higher  education  in  one  University." 

The  Duke  of  Abercom  has  presented  a  painting  of  his  father 
to  the  Royal  University,  Dublin.  The  late  Duke  was  the  first 
Chancellor  of  the  University. 


LEEDS. 


University  Notes.  j 

The  University  of  Leeds,  on  behalf  of  the  County  Councils  of  I 

the  East,  North  and  West  Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  will  provide  i 

Courses  of  Instruction  in  the  following  subjects  throughout  the  i 

ensuing  year :  — (1)  Results  of  the  Qarf orth  and  other  experi-  I 

ments  in  the  County;  (2)  Agriculture;  (3)  Horticulture;  (4) 

Poultry  Keeping;  (5)  I^arriery.    Application  respecting  these  I 

eourses  may  oe  addressed  to  the  Professor  of  Agriculture,  The 
University,  Leeds. 
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The  Agricultural  Department  has  recently  issued  two  in- 
teresting and  valuable  reports:  one  giving  the  results  of  a 
thorough  testing  of  thirteen  varieties  of  wheat  at  Garforth  during 
the  present  year.  The  other  gives  in  full  detail  the  results  of  the 
milk  investigations  which  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Depart- 
ment at  the  Manor  Farm,  Garforth. 

At  the  presentation  of  prizes  at  the  School  of  Medicine  re- 
cently. Sir  James  Crichton-Browne  gave  an  interesting  address 
on  Medical  Education. 


LIVERPOOL. 

University  News  and  Notes. 

The  registration  statistics  for  the  present  term  are  now  avail- 
able, and  are  as  follows  :  — 


Faculty  of  Arts       

289 

Faculty  of  Science 

198 

Faculty  of  Medicine       

176 

Faculty  of  Law      

26 

Faculty  of  Engineering 

.      94 

School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

57 

Total 

840 

At  a  meeting  of  Council  held  on  October  30th,  the  following 
appointments  were  made  or  confirmed  :  — Reader  in  Astronomy, 
W.  E.  Plummer,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.,  Lecturer  in  Higher  Analysis, 
W.  H.  Young,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  late  Fellow  of  Peterhouse.  Assistant 
Lecturers: — History,  J.  M.  Ramsay,  B.A.  (Oxford);  Mathe- 
matics, H.  Bateman,  B.A.  (Fellow  of  Trinity);  Zoology,  R. 
Douglas  Laurie,  B.A.  (Oxford) ;  Engineering  Design  and  Draw- 
ing, and  Applied  Mechanics,  H.  G.  Taylor,  B.Sc. ;  Pathology 
Demonstrator,  J.  Godber,  M.R.C.V.S. ;  Geographical  Botanv, 
F.  J.  Lewis,  F.L.S. 

We  offer  our  congratulations  to  Professor  Davies  on  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  chair  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
The  translation,  which  is  in  accordance  with  Liverpool  tradition 
— ^Professors  Bradley  and  Walter  Raleigh  both  having  left 
Liverpool  for  Glasgow — deprives  Liverpool  of  a  gifted  scholar 
and  a  charming  personality.      We  echo  the  sentiments  of  all 
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members  of  the  University  in  wishing  him  happiness  and  success 
at  Glasgow. 

Professor  Paul  has  resigned  the  chair  of  Forensic  Medicine 
and  Toxicology,  which  he  has  held  since  1886,  and  is  now 
Professor  Emeritus. 

Four  professorships  and  five  lectureships  have  been  gained 
during  the  past  summer  by  old  students.  The  interest  in  the 
case  of  the  professorships  is  increased  by  the  remarkable  fact  that 
they  were  contemporaries  at  the  then  University  College.  They 
are :  — M.  E.  Thornton,  to  be  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering, 
Durham  College  of  Science,  Durham  University;  F.  E.  Francis, 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  University  College,  Bristol;  L.  D. 
Barnett,  Professor  of  Sanskrit,  University  College,  London; 
Samsay  Muir,  Professor  of  Modern  History,  University  of 
Liverpool. 

We  regret  to  record  the  illness  and  temporary  incapacitation 
of  Professor  Boyce.  For  many  years  past.  Professor  Boyce  has 
been  doing  the  work  of  three  ordinary  men,  and  the  inevitable 
reaction  came  during  the  summer  vacation.  Professor  Boyce  is 
at  present  recruiting  at  Brighton.  We  wish  him  a  speedy  and 
complete  recovery. 

On  Thursday,  October  11th,  Professor  Saintsbury  delivered 
the  annual  academic  address  before  the  members  of  the  Arts 
Students'  Association.  The  title  of  the  address  was  "  The  Sure 
Foundation" ;  the  address  itself  was  a  vindication  of  the  humani- 
ties and  of  their  necessary  status  in  a  liberal  education. 

By  the  invitation  of  the  Council,  Senate  and  Faculty  of  Arts,. 
Professor  Eamsay  Muir  delivered  his  inaugural  lecture  on 
**  William  Roscoe,"  in  the  Arts  Theatre,  on  Monday,  27th 
October.  The  lecture,  combining  as  it  did  a  lucid  and  scholarly 
account  of  one  of  Liverpool's  most  distinguished  sons,  with  an 
eloquent  sermon  on  the  obligations  of  citizenship,  and  a  frank 
exposition  of  some  distinctly  original  views  on  the  study  of 
history,  proved  of  absorbing  interest  to  a  large  audience.  At  the 
request  of  the  Council  the  lecture  is  to  be  printed. 

Professor  Bosenquet,  late  director  of  the  British  School  of 
Archaeology  at  Athens,  and  recently  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
Classical  Archwology,  will  deliver  his  inaugural  lecture  on 
Friday,  November  9th,  in  the  Arts  Theatre.  The  subject  will  be 
"  Sparta." 
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A  Board  of  Biblical  Studies. 

Liverpool,  less  fortunate  than  her  sister  I  uiversity  of  Man- 
chester, IS  prevented  by  her  charter  from  establishing  any 
faculty  for  the  teaching  of  theology  or  the  training  of  clei^. 
The  same  clause  in  the  charter,  however,  which  renders  the  at- 
tainment of  this  highly  desirable  object  impossible,  provides  for 
the  creation  of  courses  in  Hellenistic  Oreek,  Hebrew  and 
Ecclesiastical  History.  At  present  there  is  no  direct  provision 
in  the  University  itself,  for  these  courses,  though  the  deficiency 
is  supplied  byr  the  affiliated  college  of  St.  Aidans,  whose  courses 
in  these  subjects  are  open  to  all  students  of  the  University.  A 
very  marked  advance  has  been  made  recently  by  the  institution, 
independently  of  the  University,  though  with  the  fullest 
sympathy  of  all  its  members,  of  a  Board  of  Biblical  Studies,  an 
organisation  on  which  almost  every  shade  of  religious  belief  is 
represented.  The  Board  provides  courses  for  students  of  every 
denomination,  and  also  for  the  benefit  of  those  clergymen  and 
ministers  already  at  work,  who  desire  to  extend  their  studies  or 
bring  them  into  line  with  the  latest  results  of  modern  research. 
All  questions  of  dogmatic  theology  are  left  untouched  by  this 
Board,  and,  of  a  necessity,  no  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a 
degree  in  theology  has  been  promulgated.  The  students,  whose 
number  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  who  represent  many  different 
religious  denominations,  are  perforce  obliged  to  read  for  the 
''  B.D."  of  Dublin.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  members  of  the  Board 
would  welcome  the  institution  of  a  Liverpool  degree,  and  perhaps 
in  the  near  future,  when  people  may  be  less  liable  to  be  scared  by 
the  theological  "  bogie,"  such  a  happy  consummation  may  lie 
reached. 

A  crowded  and  representative  gathering  assembled  in  the 
Arts  Theatre  of  the  University  on  the  occasion  of  the  formal 
inauguration  of  the  Board.  A  powerful  and  stimulating  address 
was  given  by  Bishop  Eve  on  the  necessity  for  an  open  court  in  the 
treatment  of  biblical  criticism  and  the  history  of  Christianity. 
It  is  an  open  court  of  this  nature  that  the  Board  of  Biblical 
Studies  aims  at  supplying.  Unfortunately  the  Board  is  not,  at 
present,  a  department  of  the  University.  Yet  it  is  performing  a 
distinctly  academic  work  in  a  field  which  an  unaccountable  pre- 
judice forbids  the  University  itself  to  enter. 

Opening:  of  the  New  Muspratt  Laboratories. 

The  Muspratt  Physical  and  Electro-Chemical  laboratories 
were  formally  opened  by  Sir  William  Ramsay  on  Saturday, 
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October  13th.  The  function  was,  in  a  sense,  an  aftermath  of  the 
Aberdeen  celebrations,  since  many  of  the  famous  English  and 
Continental  scientists,  who  had  been  present  at  Aberdeen,  found 
themselves  in  a  position  to  attend  this  smaller,  but,  in  its  ultimate 
results,  scarcely  less  important  inauguration.  The  University  is 
indebted  for  these  laboratories — the  first  of  their  kind  in  this 
country — ^to  the  munificience  of  Mr.  E.  K.  Muspratt,  Pro- 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  President  of  its  Council.  Their 
cost  is,  approximately,  £15,000.  In  these  laboratories  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  prosecution  of  the  study  of  Physical  and 
Electro-Chemistry,  both  in  the  higher  and  lower  stages.  It  is 
obvious,  however — and  most  of  the  speakers  at  the  ceremony, 
chief  among  whom  was  Sir  William  Ramsay,  dwelt  very  strongly 
and  forcibly  upon  this, — ^that  such  laboratories  should  be  the 
abode  of  those  engaged  in  the  higher  forms  of  research.  The 
laboratories  are  not  intended  solely  for  research ;  but  their  chief 
importance  and  value  lie  in  the  possibilities  they  will  afford  for 
original  investigation  in  the  sphere  of  Physical  Chemistry.  The 
Vice-Chancellor,  in  receiving  the  gift  on  behalf  of  the  Univer- 
sity, disclosed  some  interesting  statistics  on  the  development  of 
the  University.  Six  years  ago,  there  were  but  700  students,  of 
whom  63  did  elementary  work,  and  only  15  did  research  or  post- 
graduate work.  Last  session  over  900  students  registered,  of 
whom  only  20  were  engaged  in  elementary  work,  and  no  less  than 
132  in  post-graduate  research. 

On  the  Friday  evening,  the  many  distinguished  guests  of  the 
University  were  entertained  to  dinner  by  the  University  Associa- 
tion, and  on  the  following  evening  by  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry.  Altogether  the  inauguration  of  these  "  unique " 
laboratories  was  a  most  successful  function,  and  showed  the 
tremendous  interest  which  the  comparatively  new  study  of 
Physical  Chemistry  has  aroused. 

A  School  of  Russian  Studies. 

On  Saturday,  November  3rd,  Professor  Vinogradoff,  Oxford, 
will  be  entertained  to  dinner  at  the  University  Club.  The 
purpose  of  the  function  will  be  the  public  announcement  of 
a  scheme — formulated  by  Mr.  Bernard  Pares,  M.A.,  Staff 
Lecturer  to  the  Liverpool  Society  for  University  Extension — for 
the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Russian  Studies  at  the  Univer- 
sity. The  scheme  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  lecturer  on 
the  Ilussian  language,  and  on  Russian  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions, and  also  for  the  foundation  of  scholarships  to  enable 
students  to  visit  Russia  for  purposes  of  first-hand  study.      Mr. 
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Pares  has  spent  a  considerable  time  in  Russia,  and  is  firmly  con- 
vinced of  the  tremendous  outburst  of  activity  the  next  decade 
will  produce  in  Russia.  In  any  new  development  there,  there  is 
no  reason  why  Englishmen  should  not  play  an  important  part.  At 
present  English  trade  with  Russia  is  declining,  and  its  place  taken 
by  better  prepared  and  equipped  Gtermans.  The  establishment 
of  such  a  School  of  Russian  Studies  as  that  outlined  by  Mr.  Pares 
would  remove  most  of  the  difficulties  which  at  present  encompass 
the  English  student  of  Russia ;  it  would  be  an  admirable  training 
ground  for  those  engaged  in  Russian  trade.  The  University,  as 
well  as  the  Russian  trading  interest  in  Liverpool  and  the  dis- 
trict, will  be  represented  at  the  dinner ;  its  actual  results,  and  the 
progress  of  the  scheme,  will  be  outlined  in  the  next  issue  of  this 
Keview. 

A  Guild  of  Education. 

The  latest  phase  of  University  activity  has  been  the  founda- 
tion of  a  Guild  of  Education.  The  new  organisation  has  been 
formed  by  the  coalescence  of  the  Liverpool  Teachers'  Guild  (a 
body,  by  the  way,  in  no  wise  connected  with  the  National 
Teachers'  Guild),  with  several  societies  of  a  more  specialised 
nature,  such  as  the  Historical  Teachers'  Association,  the  English 
and  Geographical  Associations,  the  Froebel  Club,  the  societies 
for  Child  Study  and  Nature  Study.  The  promoters  of  this  enter- 
prise believe  that  the  results  will  be  of  a  most  fruitful  and  far- 
reaching  kind.  We  shall  deal  in  a  later  issue,  when  the  Guild 
has  got  properly  into  working  order,  with  the  many  bold  and 
original  schemes  which  will  result  from  its  foundation. 

The  Guild  of  Undergraduates. 

The  second  of  a  series  of  lectures  to  Guild  members — inaugu- 
rated last  term  by  Professor  Ramsay  Muir  with  an  account  of 
"American  Universities  " — ^was  given  by  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree,  on 
"  The  Highways  and  Byeways  of  Shakespeare." 

The  Guild  Musical  Society — one  of  the  most  flourishing 
schemes  of  student  activity — announces  as  its  programme  this 
session  a  series  of  three  concerts  of  choral  and  instrumental 
music.  The  intention  is  the  production  of  ancient  church 
music,  old  English  madrigals,  glees,  and  other  choral  music  of 
historic  interest.  The  choral  parts  are  all  to  be  performed  by 
students,  while  a  string  quartette  will  play  chamber  music,  illus- 
trative of  the  period  treated  at  each  concert. 

The  Inter- Varsity  Debate  takes  place  on  Friday,  November 
23rd,  at  which  it  is  expected  that  about  forty  delegates  from  the 
various  Universities  in  England  and  Wales  will  be  present. 
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University  News  and  Notes. 

On  October  27th  the  Earl  of  Eoaeberj,  as  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  performed  the  ceremony  of  opening  the  University 
Library.  Among  those  attending  the  proceedings  were  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  (Sir  E.  Busk),  Principal  Sir  A.  Riicker,  Lord  Reay, 
Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  M.P.,  Professor  Foxwell, 
Sir  William  Ramsay,  Dr.  Gregory  Foster,  Dr.  Mackinder,  Miss 
Penrose,  and  many  other  members  of  the  University.  Mr. 
Matthey,  representing  the  Goldsmiths'  Company,  in  formally 
handing  over  the  unique  collection  of  economic  literature,  col- 
lected by  Professor  Foxwell,  to  the  University,  said  that  the  cost 
of  the  Library  to  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  had  been  £10,000, 
but  this  had  been  increased  to  £15,000  by  the  purchase  of  other 
valuable  books  on  Professor  Foxwell's  advice,  and  by  the  cost  of 
appliances  and  binding.  He  was  glad  to  say  Professor  Foxwell 
had  supplied  an  admirable  catalogue  with  the  Library.  Lord 
Rosebery  delivered  an  interesting  address  on  the  value  of 
libraries. 

The  new  library,  it  is  announced,  will  be  opened  every  day  of 
the  week,  and  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  except  during 
vacations. 

The  Senate  has  received  from  the  French  Embassy  an  intima- 
tion that  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  France  has  pre- 
sented to  the  University  a  Sevres  vase  in  commemoration  of  the 
reception  given  to  the  French  Universities  and  the  College  de 
France  when  they  visited  London  at  Whitsuntide  of  this  year  as 
the  guests  of  the  University.  The  vase,  which,  with  its  pedestal, 
measures  over  4  ft.  in  height,  will  be  placed  in  one  of  the 
principal  rooms  of  the  University. 

The  tenure  of  office  of  Sir  Frederick  Bridge,  M.V.O.,  Mus.Doc., 
as  King  Edward  Professor  of  Music  has  been  continued  till 
August,  1907. 

The  following  appointments  have  been  made: — ^Dr,  J.  D. 
Thomson,  M.A.,  M.D.,and  Dr.  H.  M.  Woodcock,  D.Sc,  Assistants 
to  the  Professor  of  Protozoology;  Mr.  A.  J.  Margetson,  B.Sc, 
Principal  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Civil  and  Mechanical 
Engineering  at  the  Central  Technical  College;  Dr.  P.  H.  Pye- 
Smith,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Member  of  the  General  Medical  Council. 
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Mr.  E.  C.  B.  Kerin  has  been  elected  to  the  Senate  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  graduates  in  Arts,  and  Dr.  E.  G.  Gordon  Little 
as  a  representative  of  graduates  in  Medicine. 

The  following  resolution  has  been  passed  by  Convocation :  — 
"That  it  is  desirable,  in  the  event  of  any  occasion  arising  on 
which  the  privileges  of  Convocation  can  be  exercised,  that 
graduates  who  have  paid  the  fee  for  readmission  to  Convocation 
should  be  immediately  readmitted  by  the  chairman  of  Convoca- 
tion, instead  of  having  to  wait  for  a  meeting  of  the  Senate, 
whereby  the  exercise  of  their  privileges  is  lost  for  the  time 
being." 

Professor  E.  A.  Minchin  will  deliver  a  lecture  at  the  Univer- 
sity on  November  16,  on  the  "  Scope  and  Problems  of  Proto- 
zoology." It  is  hoped  that  Lord  Elgin,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  will  be  able  to  preside  at  the  lecture. 

Mrs.  Sophie  Bryant,  D.Sc,  has  been  elected  deputy-chairman 
of  Convocation.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  is  the  first  occa- 
sion on  which  this  office  has  been  held  by  a  woman. 

THE   UNIVERSITY   UNION. 

At  a  meeting  of  Convocation  held  on  October  9th,  Mr.  White- 
head presented  the  report  of  the  special  committee  which  was 
appointed  some  time  ago  to  consider  the  question  of  the  proposed 
establishment  of  a  University  Union.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee,  the  issue  to  be  sought  is  a  Debating  Union  on  the 
prescribed  lines,  established  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  under- 
graduates of  the  University,  and  managed  by  themselves. 
Several  meetings  were  held  in  consultation  with  a  number  of  re- 
presentative undergraduates  and  graduates,  and  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a  large  body  of  students  were  prepared  to  join  the 
Union,  the  names  of  over  three  hundred  being  received  for  pro- 
visional membership.  The  society  was  formally  instituted  on 
July  3,  its  constitution  being  that  already  approved  by  Convoca- 
tion, and  the  following  were  appointed  to  be  its  officers  for  the 
first  term  :  — President,  the  Chancellor  or  Vice-Chancellor ;  vic^- 
president,  Dr.  Mears;  secretary,  Mr.  B.  Whitehead;  senior 
treasurer.  Dr.  Eussell  Wells;  and  junior  treasurer.  Dr.  Maxwell. 
The  Vice-Chancellor,  Sir  Edward  H.  Busk,  had  kindly  under- 
taken to  fill  the  office  of  first  president  of  the  Union.  The  dates 
of  the  first  two  meetings  had  been  fixed  for  Friday,  November  16, 
and  Friday,  December  14,  at  8-30  p.m.,  in  the  Jehanghir-hall 
University  of  London,  on  the  former  of  which  dates  it  is  hoped 
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that  a  distinguished  assembly  of  those  interested  in  the  Univer- 
sity will  attend  to  inaugurate  a  society  which  may  ultimately 
become  an  important  feature  in  the  corporate  life  of  the 
University. 

THE  NEW  UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR. 

The  Calendar  of  the  University  of  London,  for  the  session 
1906-07  has  just  been  published  in  three  volumes.  Volume  I. 
(price  5s.  net)  contains  a  short  history  of  the  University,  its 
constitution,  list  of  officers  and  teaching  staff,  statistics,  register 
of  students  and  graduates,  honours  lists  and  regulations  for 
matriculation.  Information  respecting  the  internal  work  of  the 
University  is  contained  in  Volume  II.  (price  5s.  net).  This 
volume  shows  the  development  of  the  teaching  directly  provided 
by  the  Senate.  It  is  seen  that  there  are  now  special  University 
courses  in  botanjr,  classics,  Oerman,  history,  meteorology,  music, 
pedagogy;  admission  to  these  courses,  except  those  in  German 
and  sociology,  being  free  by  ticket.  This  volume  also  contains 
the  revised  regulations  in  Arts  for  Internal  Students,  by  which 
the  subjects  of  chemistry,  experimental  physics,  botany,  zoology, 
geography,  and  geology  are  included  as  optional  subjects  in  the 
Intermediate  Course  of  Arts,  and  the  same  subjects,  together 
with  education,  are  included  as  optional  subjects  in  the  Final 
Course.  Particulars  are  given  of  the  new  arrangements  for  the 
teaching  of  law  which  have  been  made  by  the  authorities  of 
University  College,  King's  College,  and  the  London  School  of 
Economics.  Information  of  the  work  of  the  University  Exten- 
sion Board  is  contained  in  this  volume.  Volume  III.  (price  2s.  6d. 
net,  post  free),  contains  the  regulations  for  degrees  for  External 
Students,  including  the  revised  regulations  in  Arts,  under  which 
certain  science  subjects  may  be  taken  at  the  Intermediate  and 
Final  (Pass)  Examinations. 

Bedford  College  for  Women. 

The  Council  of  Bedford  College  for  Women  have  appointed 
Miss  M.  B.  Strachan,  M.A.,  as  assistant  in  the  department  of 
English,  Miss  N.  F.  Watherston,  B.Sc,  as  assistant  in  the 
department  of  physics,  and  Miss  Hilda  Gibb,  Math.  Tripos, 
Camb.,  as  assistant  in  the  department  of  mathematics. 

The  Council  have  awarded  a  research  scholarship  in  physio- 
logy to  Miss  May  Tweedy,  Nat.  Sc.  Tripos,  Camb.,  and  the  Deccan 
scholarship  in  Arts  to  Miss  Florence  Place,  of  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  School,  Mansfield. 

In  the  training  department  for  secondary  teachers  three 
scholarships  of  the  value  of  £20  each  for  one  year  are  offered  for 
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the  course  beginning  January,  1907.  The  scholarships  will  be 
awarded  to  the  best  candidates  holding  a  degree  or  equivalent  in 
Arts  or  Science.  Applications  should  be  sent  not  later  than 
December  15  to  the  head  of  the  Training  Department,  from 
whom  the  necessary  entrance  forms  and  other  information  can 
be  obtained. 

King's  College. 

The  Council  of  King's  College  have  made  the  following  ap- 
pointments:— Mr.  J.  Nicol,  B.A.  (Cantab.),  B.Sc.  (Lond),  and 
Mr.  W.  Wilson,  Ph.D.  (Leipzig)  as  assistant  lecturers  in  physics; 
Mr.  W.  H.  Brooks,  M.A.  (Trinity  College,  Dublin),  B.A. 
(Cantab.),  and  Mr.  L.  H.  Nott  as  joint  lecturers  in  the  Hausa 
language. 

The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  will  give  four  lectures  at  King's 
College,  on  "  The  History  of  Eany  Baptism,"  beginning  on 
Tuesday,  November  6.  These  lectures  are  free  and  open  to  men 
only,  and  will  be  given  in  the  large  theatre  of  the  College. 

The  programme  of  courses  of  instruction  recently  issued  by 
the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  contains  74  different 
syllabuses  including  courses  relating  to  over  a  hundred  distinct 
branches  of  industiy.  The  Institute  registers  classes  in  any  of 
the  subjects  named  in  the  programme.  The  annual  report  of  the 
work  of  the  Institute  states  that  during  the  past  session  2,820 
were  registered  at  360  centres,  in  292  towns.  These  classes  were 
attended  by  44,468  students,  being  2,850  more  than  in  the  pre- 
vious session.  At  the  close  of  each  session  the  Institute  holds 
examinations  in  all  subjects  of  instruction,  and  awards  certifi- 
cates on  the  results.  At  the  recent  examinations  20,610  candi- 
dates were  presented  in  technology  from  444  centres  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  of  these  11,665  passed.  By  including  the 
candidates  from  India  and  the  Colonies,  and  those  for  the 
teachers'  certificates  in  manual  training  and  domestic  economy, 
the  total  number  of  examinees  was  22,147.  This  year  the  aver- 
age percentage  of  failures  has  risen  from  400  last  year  to  43*4, 
indicating  some  falling  off  in  the  character  of  the  work,  both 
written  and  practical,  presented  for  examination.  In  the  sub- 
jects special  to  women  the  results  of  the  examination  show  a 
distinct  improvement,  although  there  is  no  marked  increase  in 
the  number  of  candidates. 

London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 

An  address  was  delivered,  at  the  opening  of  the  Winter  Session 
of  the  London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  by  Colonel  Kenneth 
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Macleod,  I.M.S.,  M.D.,  Honorary  Physician  to  the  King.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  Sir  Francis  Lovell,  Dean  of  the  School. 
Among  those  present  were  Professor  Blanchard,  of  Paris,  Sir 
Noel  Walker,  Sir  Patrick  Manson,  Sir  George  Denton,  Professor 
Marsh  of  Cambridge,  Professors  Hewlett  and  Thompson.  The 
present  number  of  students  is  38,  distributed  as  follows:  — 
Colonial  service,  nine;  Indian  medical  service,  three;  United 
States  army,  one ;  missionaries,  six ;  private  students,  19.  There 
are  four  students  from  the  United  States,  and  others  from 
Helsingfors,  Athens,  Amsterdam,  Sydney,  Guatemala,  Havana, 
and  B.ome.     Three  of  the  students  are  women. 


Royal  College  of  Science. 

The  distribution  of  the  associateship  and  scholarship  certifi- 
cates, medals,  and  prizes  awarded  to  successful  students  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Science,  for  the  session  1905-6,  took  place 
recently  in  the  Lecture  Theatre  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  South  Kensington.  The  Dean  of  the  College,  Professor 
Tilden,  presided,  and  there  was  a  large  company  of  students  and 
friends.  The  awards  were  distributed  by  Professor  T.  E.  Thorpe, 
The  following  were  the  principal  associates  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Science — Mechanics,  E.  S.  Crump,  W.  E.  Hogg,  A.  A.  Rowse, 
and  F.  G.  Turner ;  Physics,  Herbert  Moss ;  Chemistry,  C.  J.  Bews, 
T.  Cook,  W.  Godden,  H.  Holmes,  T.  Jackson,  J.  F.  Stansfield, 
W.  Trotter,  and  G.  S.  Whitby;  Geology,  T.  Dewhurst;  Botany, 
Ethel  Mellor ;  Zoology,  E.  Hindle  and  A.  G.  Thacker.  Professor 
Thorpe,  in  an  address  to  the  students,  made  an  interesting  com- 
parison between  the  Universities  of  Scotland  and  England,  and 
showing  that  the  latter  are  not  an  integral  part  of  the  localities 
in  whicn  they  are  situated,  as  are  the  four  Scottish  Universities, 
Professor  Ostwald,  of  Leipzig,  and  Sir  William  White  also  spoke. 

The  following  note  has  been  prefixed  to  the  prospectus  of  the 
College  for  the  Session  1906-07  :  — "  It  is  probable  that,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  investigation  made  by  the  Departmental  Committee 
lately  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
various  cnanges  will  be  made  in  the  organization  and  relations 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  including  the  Royal  School  of 
Mines.  The  Board  therefore  give  notice  that  the  arrangements 
detailed  in  this  prospectus  are  subject  to  such  alterations  as  they 
may  determine  in  respect  of  the  classes  for  the  College  session, 
1906-07,  and  of  course  of  study  in  future."    By  way  of  intro- 
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duction  to  the  volume  there  is  published  a  long  extract  from 
Huxley's  first  report,  written  in  1881,  of  the  Eojal  College  of 
Science,  then  known  as  the  Normal  School  of  Science. 

University  College. 

PROF.    G.    CABET   FOSTEB. 

The  Assembly  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Laws  and  of 
Science  at  University  College,  London,  which  was  held  on 
July  3rd  for  the  Annual  Prize  distribution,  was  made  the 
occasion  of  an  interesting  presentation.  A  portrait  of  Emeritus 
Professor  G.  Carey  Foster,  B.A.,  F.R.S.,  formerly  Principal  of 
the  College,  painted  by  Mr.  Augustus  John  (see  frontispiece), 
was  presented  to  the  College  by  Professor  Trouton  on  behalf  of 
the  subscribers  to  the  testimonial,  and  a  replica  of  the  portrait 
was  at  the  same  time  presented  by  the  Chairman,  Lord  Beay,  to 
Mrs.  Carey  Foster. 

Dr.  Carey  Foster's  connection  with  University  College, 
London,  has  been  a  lifelong  one,  for,  as  he  pointed  out,  in 
responding  to  the  presentation,  fifty-three  years  have  passed 
since  he  first  attended  a  function  at  the  College. 

Dr.  Carey  Foster  received  his  University  education  at 
University  College,  London,  where  he  had  a  distinguished 
career  as  a  student,  and  after  filling  posts  as  an  assistant 
teacher  both  in  the  College  and  elsewhere,  with  marked 
success,  he  was  elected  in  1865  to  the  Chair  of  Experimental 
Physics  at  University  College,  London,  and  to  the  Chair  of 
Physics  in  1867.  This  Chair,  which  was  endowed  as  the  Quain 
Chair  in  1888,  Dr.  Foster  held  for  thirty-one  years  until  his 
resignation  in  1898. 

Professor  Trouton,  in  presenting  the  portrait  of  Dr.  Carey 
Foster  to  the  College,  said  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to 
enumerate  Dr.  Foster's  scientific  work,  which  was  known  to  all 
the  scientific  world,  but  revealed  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first 
Professor  in  England  to  introduce  practical  work  for  the  student 
of  Experimental  Physics.  Upon  the  *  initiative  of  Dr.  Carey 
Foster  on  his  appointment  to  the  Chair  of  Experimental  Physics 
the  Council  had  opened  the  first  Laboratory  in  England  for 
practical  teaching  of  Physics;  and  many  of  the  methods  of 
practical  demonstration  invented  by  Dr.  Foster  thirty  years  ago 
were  still  the  recognised  methods  in  daily  use  in  the  many 
Physical  Laboratories  which  had  since  been  founded. 

Lord  Reay,  President  of  the  Council,  in  receiving  the 
portrait  on  behalf  of  the  College,  referred  to  the  invaluable 
services  rendered  by  Dr.  Carey  Foster,  particularly  during  his 
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recent  tenure  of  the  office  of  Principal  from  1900  till  1904,  and 
to  the  delicate  and  difficult  work  accomplished  by  him  in  the 
course  of  the  negotiations  for  the  Incorporation  of  the  College 
in  the  University  of  London.  In  his  position  as  Principal  of 
the  College,  as  well  as  during  his  Professorship,  Dr.  Carey 
Foster  had  endeared  himself  to  all  by  his  uniform  kindness  and 
considerateness,  and  won  the  respect  of  his  colleagues  by  his 
clear  appreciation  of  questions  under  discussion,  his  power  of 
forming  equitable  judgments  and  his  constant  devotion  to  duty. 
Dr.  Carey  Foster,  who  was  enthusiastically  received  on 
rising  to  reply,  thanked  the  audience  for  the  honour  which  was 
done  him.  He  dwelt  upon  the  benefits  which  would,  in  his 
opinion,  accrue  to  University  Teaching  in  London  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  University  College  on  the  other,  from  the  coming 
Incorporation,  and  showed  how  this  step  might  conduce  to  the 
formation  of  a  true  Universij^ — a  real  working  body  for  the 
advancement  as  well  as  the  difnision  of  learning.  After  giving 
some  wholesome  advice  to  the  students,  to  pnze  winners  and 
to  those  who  had  failed  to  win  prizes.  Dr.  Carey  Foster 
distributed  the  prizes  to  the  winners. 

Mr.  D.  S.  MacCoU,  Director  of  the  Tate  Gallery,  will  deliver 
a  course  of  lectures  at  the  College  on  painting.  The  first  three 
lectures  of  the  course  will  deal  with  Titian  and  the  following 
lectures  with  Eubens.  Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  on  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretary  of  the  College. 

Professor  Sir  John  Macdonell,  C.B.  (Quain  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Law),  will  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  at  University 
College,  beginning  on  Tuesday,  November  6,  on  "  The  Laws  and 
Usages  of  NeutraUty  in  Modem  Times."  The  lectures  are  open 
to  the  public  without  fee.  They  are  intended,  not  only  for 
lawyers,  but  for  students  of  political  economy,  political  science, 
sociology,  and  for  journalists. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  "Roman  Dutch  La  V  will  be  delivered 
by  Professor  R.  W.  Lee,  barrister-at-law.  Fellow  of  Worcester 
College,  Oxford.  The  inaugural  lecture,  on  "  The  Fate  of  the 
Roman  Dutch  Law  in  the  British  Colonies,"  will  be  delivered  on 
October  26.  The  lectures  will  deal  with  the  principles  of  the 
civil  law  as  exhibited  in  the  Roman  Dutch  Law  of  South  Africa, 
Ceylon,  and  British  Guiana. 

A  meeting  of  the  National  Health  Society  was  held  at  Univer- 
sity College  recently,  to  discuss  the  dangers  to  the  public  of  an 
unsound  and  infected  food  supply.  Sir  Frederick  Treves  and 
Sir  James  Crichton-Browne  took  part  in  the  discussion. 
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MANCHESTER. 

The  Classical  Association  Meetings. 

The  Classical  Association  held  its  annual  conference  at  the 
Manchester  University  recently.  Lectures  were  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Rhys  Roberts  on  "  Youth  and  Age  in  Homer  " ;  Professor 
Boyd  Dawkins  on  "A  Bucranium  from  the  Dictsean  Cave  in 
Crete  " ;  Professor  J.  P.  Postgate  on  "  Horace  as  a  Rustic  " ;  and 
Professor  R.  C.  Conway  on  "An  Unnoticed  Aspect  of  Virgil's 
Personality."  Visits  were  paid  to  the  John  Rylands'  Library, 
where  the  Librarian,  Mr.  Guppy,  had  arranged  a  special  exhibi- 
tion of  classical  literature;  also  to  the  Chetham  Hospital,  the 
Roman  remains  in  Deansgate,  and  to  Chester. 

On  October  12th  a  special  congregation  was  held  in  the  Whit- 
worth  Hall  of  the  University,  when  honorary  degrees  were  con- 
ferred upon  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  (Sir  R.  Henn  Collins), 
Professor  Postgate,  Professor  Ridgeway,  and  Mr.  S.  H.  Butcher^ 
M.P.  The  congregation  was  followed  by  a  session  of  the  Classical 
Association,  when  interesting  addresses  were  delivered  by  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Mr.  Justice  Kennedy,  who  spoke  on  the 
value  of  classical  learning  in  the  training  of  the  legal  profession. 
At  the  final  session  Mr.  S.  H.  Butcher  was  elected  President  of 
the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Lord  Curzon,  Canon 
Hicks,  and  Professor  Conway  were  elected  Vice-Presidents.  The 
report  of  the  Committee  appointed  last  year  to  consider  the  best 
method  of  introducing  a  uniform  pronunciation  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  embodying  a  scheme  in  which  the  Philological  Societies 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  had  concurred,  was  adopted  after  some 
discussion. 

Next  year's  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  in  Cam- 
bridge, in  the  month  of  October. 

University  News  and  Notes. 

The  Department  of  Education  announces  a  number  of  in- 
teresting courses  of  lectures  designed  especially  for  teachers. 
During  the  present  term  Miss  Burstall  will  give  a  course  on 
"  Organisation  and  Management  of  a  Secondary  School."  Next 
term  Professor  M.  E.  Sadler,  who  will  come  into  residence  in 
January,  will  give  three  courses  of  lectures :  — (1)  Socialist  Ideals 
of  Education,  (2)  Great  Teachers  of  the  Renaissance,  (3)  The 
Democratic  Movement  in  Secondary  Education.  In  the  summer 
term  Mr.  J.  L.  Paton,  the  High  Master  of  the  Manchester 
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Orammar  School,  will  ^ive  three  lectures  on  the  "  Teaching  of 
Latin,"  and  Professor  Findlay  will  give  an  address  on  the  "Moral 
Instruction  of  Children."  Provision  is  also  bein^  made  for 
teachers  who  wish  to  make  an  advanced  study  of  special  topics  in 
education.  In  past  years  a  number  of  teachers  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  forward  to  these  lectures  as  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity of  a  wider  study  of  educational  problems,  and  the  circular 
giving  particulars  of  the  course  is  being  widely  distributed  to 
the  schools  and  colleges  in  the  neighbourhood. 

An  important  conference,  representative  of  education  authori- 
ties, co-operative  societies,  working  men's  clubs,  and  trade  unions, 
was  held  in  the  Whitworth  Hall  on  October  20th,  for  the  purpose 
of  furthering  the  objects  of  the  Workers'  Educational  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  J.  Harker,  of  the  Manchester  and  Salf  ord  Trades  and 
Labour  Council,  presided  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  D.  J.  Shackleton, 
M.P.  The  delegates  were  welcomed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  of 
the  University  (Dr.  Alfred  Hopkinson).  A  general  outline  of 
the  work  done  by  the  Association  during  the  three  years  of  its 
existence,  was  given  by  Mr.  Albert  Mansbridge,  the  Secretary. 
A  resolution  urging  forward  the  Association  in  its  work  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  George  Harwood,  M.P.,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Philip  Snowdon,  M.P.  Professor  Bamsay  Muir,  Professor  Tout, 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Reynolds,  director  of  Secondary  Education  in 
Manchester,  supported  the  resolution,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Manchester  branch  of  the  Child 
Study  Association  was  held  recently  at  the  University,  conjointly 
with  the  Manchester  Fcsbel  Association.  Dr.  Henry  Ashby 
delivered  an  interesting  address  on  the  subject  of  *' Heredity, 
Physical  and  Social." 

The  grants  of  £1,000  and  £300  made  to  the  Universitv  by  the 
County  Councils  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  respectively,  have 
been  renewed. 

Mr.  W.  Wilson,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  has  been  appointed  Junior 
Demonstrator  in  Physiology. 

The  following  honorary  research  Fellows  have  been  ap- 
pointed: in  Physics,  Ulrich  Behn,  Ph.D.,  Harling  Fellow; 
W.  J.  Driffield,  B.Sc,  and  Dr.  J.  R.  Ashworth ;  in  Chemistry, 
A.  Holt,  B.A.,  for  a  second  year,  and  H.  Henstock,  M.Sc. 

On  October  18th  Colonel  F.  N.  Maude,  C.B.,  gave  the  first 
lecture  in  his  course  on  Military  History. 
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Professor  H.  W.  Hogg  has  recently  started  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  Assyrian  language  and  literature. 

In  opening  the  course  of  Physiology  lectures  for  the  Winter 
Session  Professor  Stirling  gave  an  address  on  the  problem  of 
nutrition. 

The  inaugural  meeting  of  a  Manchester  Society  for  the  study 
of  Dante  was  held  recently  in  the  University.  Dr.  Casartelli, 
the  Bishop  of  Salf  ord,  was  elected  the  first  President  of  the 
Society.  An  interesting  lecture  on  Dante  was  given  by  the  Hon. 
William  Warren  Vernon. 

The  Winter  Session  of  the  Manchester  Municipal  School  of 
Technology  was  opened  on  October  9th,  with  an  address  from 
Professor  Schuster. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Manchester  Education  Committee 
states  that  the  number  of  day  and  evening*  students  enrolled  for 
the  session  ending  July  31st  last  at  the  Municipal  School  of 
Technology  was  5,932,  an  increase  of  176  over  last  year.  The 
number  of  individual  day  students  was  636  as  compared  with 
488  for  last  year.  Of  these  students  122  were  enrolled  in  the 
Faculty  of  Technology  of  the  Manchester  University  at  the  first 
Final  examination  for  the  degree  of  B.Sc.  Tech.,  28  students  of 
the  school  were  successful. 

The  Manchester  University  Union. 

Commencing  in  a  very  humble  way,  the  Owens  College  Union, 
now  the  Manchester  University  Union,  moved  in  1893  to  the 
premises  it  now  occupies.  Although  a  great  improvement  on  its 
original  home,  the  present  building  has  never  been  regarded  as 
anything  more  than  a  temporary  lodging,  and  it  has  always  been 
the  hope  that  some  day  the  Union  would  be  housed  on  a  per- 
manent basis  in  a  building  worthy  of  the  University.  That 
hope,  fostered  through  many  generations  of  students  is  now  about 
to  be  realized.  The  first  workable  scheme  for  a  new  Union  was 
proposed,  and  the  first  steps  taken,  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Union  two  years  ago.  The  work  was  greatly  advanced  by  last 
year's  Committee,  who  arranged  the  necessary  details  of  the 
scheme,  had  plans  prepared,  and  most  important  of  all,  collected 
a  large  proportion  of  the  necessary  funds.  The  task  has  now 
been  handed  over  to  this  year's  committee  for  completion.  It  is 
now  confidently  expected  that  building  operations  will  com- 
mence next  April,  and  that  the  new  Union  will  be  ready  for 
occupation  in  October  1908. 
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The  new  building,  which  will  be  built  of  terra-cotta  brick 
with  stone  facings,  will  form  a  handsome  addition  to 
the  University  buildings.  It  will  consist  of  three  separate 
departments,  viz.,  a  Refectory  and  a  Men's  and  Women's  Union. 
The  two  Unions  will  be  quite  separate  from  each  other,  but  both 
will  communicate  with  the  Refectory.  Each  Union  will  include 
a  library,  writing  and  reading  rooms,  bicycle  stables,  and  the 
usual  committee  rooms;  each  will  also  have  its  own  debating 
hall,  that  in  the  Men's  Union  measuring  63  feet  by  30  feet.  The 
Men's  Union  will  have  in  addition  smoke  rooms  and  a  billiard 
room  with  three  tables.  The  Refectory  will  include  a  large  and 
a  small  dining  room  with  the  necessary  kitchen  accommodation 
and  servant's  quarters. 

The  estimated  total  cost  of  the  whole  building,  excluding  the 
cost  of  the  land,  is  from  £23,000  to  £25,000  (according  to  the 
interior  finishing  and  furnishing).  Of  this  sum  the  University 
authorities  are  generously  undertaking  the  cost  of  building  the 
Refectory  (estimated  to  be  about  £8,000)  in  addition  to  giving 
the  admirable  site  fronting  on  to  Oxford  Road,  adjacent  to  the 
University  buildings.  Under  the  favourable  condition  which 
this  increased  accommodation  will  give,  the  two  Unions  will  take 
their  rightful  position  in  the  student  life  of  the  University,  a 
position  from  wnich  they  have  too  long  been  debarred  by  the  un- 
satisfactory conditions  under  which  they  have  hitherto  existed. 

The  Executive  Committee  (whose  chairman  is  Sir  William 
Mather,  M.F.)  is  making  an  urgent  appeal  for  financial  help  to 
all  past  students  who  are  now  scattered  in  such  large  numbers 
throughout  the  world.  Present-day  students  are  doing  their 
share,  for  at  a  mass  meeting  of  students  held  in  the  Whitworth 
Hall  on  October  17th,  a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
pledging  the  meeting  to  use  every  effort  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds. 

The  splendid  sum  of  £5,000,  given  by  the  late  Mrs.  James 
Worthington  for  the  benefit  of  the  Women's  Union,  together 
with  upwards  of  £6,000  which  has  been  raised  already  by  the 
Union  Committee,  leaves  only  about  £5,000  still  required  for  the 
completion  of  the  scheme. 

Contributions  to  the  Fund  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  H.  S.  Ferguson,  at  the  offices  of  the  Committee, 
14  Brown  Street,  Manchester. 
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OXFORD. 

The  New  Vice-Chancellor. 

In  a  convocation  held  on  October  9th,  letters  were  read  from 
the  Chancellor  rViscount  Goschen),  intimating  the  desire  of  the 
Rector  of  Lincoln,  Dr.  W.  W.  Merry,  to  retire  from  the  position 
of  Yice-Chancellor,  and  nominating  in  his  place  the  President  of 
Magdalen,  Mr.  Herbert  T.  Warren,  M.A.  The  outgoing  Vice- 
Chancellor,  in  taking  leave  of  office,  delivered  the  usual  valedic- 
tory address,  passing  in  review  the  chief  events  of  the  past 
academical  year.  He  spoke  feelingly  of  the  friends  the  Univer- 
sity had  lost,  mentioning  Sir  John  Burden  Sanderson,  Professor 
Weldon,  Mr.  Greenidge,  Mr.  Beit,  and  Mr.  Grose.  The  new 
members  of  the  professorial  body  were  welcomed,  and  in  con- 
clusion the  Vice-Chancellor  referred  to  the  considerations  of 
health  which  had  led  him  to  decline  a  continuation  of  office. 
Dr.  Merry  said  that  he  rejoiced  to  know  that  the  University 
would  secure  in  his  successor,  the  President  of  Magdalen,  a 
vigorous  and  experienced  Vice-Chancellor.  The  President  of 
Magdalen  then  assumed  office,  and  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to 
the  ability  that  had  marked  his  predecessor's  Vice-Chancellor- 
ship. The  proceedings  closed  with  the  admission  of  the  four 
Pro  Vice-Chancellors — ^the  Rector  of  Lincoln,  the  Principal  of 
Jesus,  the  Principal  of  Brasenose,  and  the  President  of  Trinity. 
The  Rector  of  Lincoln,  in  ceasing  to  be  Vice-Chancellor,  resumes 
the  office  of  Public  Orator,  the  duties  of  which  have  been  dis- 
charged by  Mr.  Godley  as  his  substitute. 

University  News  and  Notes. 

A  list  of  Freshmen  appears  in  the  Oxford  Magazine,  showing 
a  total  of  739  entries  including  50  non-collegiate.  There  are 
seventeen  Rhodes  scholars,  and  of  the  public  schools  sending 
recruits  to  the  University  Eton  comes  first.  The  chief  schools 
represented  are :  Eton,  66 ;  Charterhouse,  36 ;  Rugby,  31 ;  Win- 
chester, 30 ;  Marlborough,  24 ;  Harrow,  17 ;  Westminster  and 
Malvern,  14;  Haileybury  and  Merchant  Tavlors',  13;  Chelten- 
ham, 12 ;  St.  Paul's,  il ;  Radley,  Clifton,  Wellington,  and  Repton, 
10;  Uppingham,  9;  Dulwich  and  Shrewsbury,  8. 

Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  Dr.  Ince,  being  disabled  by  ill- 
bealth,  the  Rev.  Charles  Cruttwell,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Merton 
College,  Canon  of  Peterborough,  has  been  appointed  to  lecture 
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for  him  as  his  deputy  during  the  present  term.      His  course  of 
lectures  will  hegin  on  October  30. 

Alexander  Falconer  Murison,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Roman 
Law  and  Jurisprudence  of  University  College,  London,  has  been 
appointed  to  lecture  for  the  Ee^ius  Professor  of  Civil  Law  as  his 
deputy  for  the  present  term  owing  to  the  ill-health  of  Dr.  Goudy. 

It  is  announced  that  the  school  or  leaving  certificate  of  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Examination  Board  will  be  accepted  by 
the  Law  Society  as  affording  exception  from  their  preliminary 
examination. 

Widespread  regret  has  been  occasioned  by  the  announcement 
that  Lord  Curzon  of  Eedleston,  who  was  to  have  delivered  the 
Romanes  lecture  this  term,  feels  unequal  to  the  duty.  He  has 
asked  to  be  relieved  of  the  task  for  the  current  year.  The  Vice- 
Chancellor  has  nominated  in  his  place  Professor  W.  P.  Ker,  who, 
like  Lord  Curzon,  is  an  old  Balliolman  and  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls'. 
Professor  Ker  will  deliver  his  lecture  on  November  24,  on  the 
subject  of  "  Sturla,  the  Historian  (Iceland  and  Norway  in  the 
13th  century). 

A  large  gathering  attended  the  opening  of  the  hew  wing  of 
the  Oxford  Acland  Home.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by 
Professor  W.  Osier,  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine,  and  amongst 
those  present  were  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  several  heads  of 
houses,  and  many  other  prominent  members  of  the  University. 
Professor  Osier  having  read  a  letter  of  sympathy  from  the  Queen, 
said  that  a  home  of  this  description,  erected  in  memory  of  Mrs. 
Acland  and  of  Sir  Henry  Acland,  who  for  so  many  years  was  the 
Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Oxford,  was  very  necessary. 
There  were  some  3,000  undergraduates  at  the  University,  and  it 
was  very  important  that  in  cases  of  serious  illness  there  should 
be  an  institution  where  they  could  be  cared  for.  Thanks  to  those 
who  had  kindly  and  generously  helped  towards  the  building 
fund,  it  was  hoped  that  they  might  soon  be  able  to  claim  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie's  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Mason's  conditional  promises 
of  £250  and  £50  towards  the  last  £300  of  the  total  amount  re- 
quired—  namely,  £2,500,  of  which  there  remained  £1,250  to 
collect. 

The  following  will  be  the  special  Sunday  evening  preachers  at 
the  University  Church  during  Michaslmas  Term: — October  21, 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford;  October  28,  the  Bishop  of  London; 
November  4,  the  Rev.  the  Hon.  Edward  Lyttelton  (headmaster 
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of  Eton);  November  11,  Canon  Henson;  November  18,  Bishop 
Ingham  (secretary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society) ;  November 
26,  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Maud  (vicar  of  St.  Mary  RedcUffe,  Bristol); 
December  2,  the  Bishop  of  Dorking. 

The  University  has  placed  the  sum  of  £100  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Sibthorpian  Professor  of  Rural  Economy  for  the  purchase  of 
plant  and  apparatus. 

The  annual  "  Gaudy  "  or  Founder's  Commemoration  at  New 
College,  Oxford,  was  celebrated  recently  by  a  gathering  in 
the  College  Hall,  at  which  over  200  were  present.  Among  the 
principal  guests  were  the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans  (a  Wykehamist), 
the  Provost,  Vice-Provost,  and  Headmaster  of  Eton,  the  Provost 
of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  the  Warden  and  Headmaster 
of  Winchester. 

A  new  library  was  opened  at  Lincoln  College  on  October  20th,. 
by  the  Rector  of  the  College.  In  the  course  of  a  short  speech  the 
Rector  praised  the  generosity  of  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Fowler, 
President  of  Corpus  Christi,  and  for  many  years  Fellow,  tutor,, 
and  sub-Rector  of  Lincoln.  The  handsome  legacy  which  he  be- 
queathed to  his  old  college  gave  the  necessary  stimulus  to  the 
work  which  the  governing  body  had  undertaken. 

Instruction  in  Forestry. 

The  University  now  provides  a  complete  course  of  instruction 
in  scientific  and  practical  forestrjr,  and  grants  a  diploma  in 
forestry  to  successful  students.  This  course  is  recognized  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  includes  special  instruction  by 
Professor  Schlich  and  Mr.  Fisher,  formerly  of  Coopers  Hill 
College.  Two  years  of  this  course  are  taken  in  Oxford,  and  a 
third  (nine  months)  on  the  Continent.  Candidates  for  the 
diploma  must — (1)  have  passed  Responsions,  or  an  equivalent 
examination,  or  give  evidence  of  having  received  a  good  general 
education  satisfactory  to  the  committee  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose; (2)  have  satisfied  the  examiners  in  the  preliminary  ex- 
amination in  the  Honour  School  of  Natural  Science  in  Mechanics 
and  Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Botany,  or  in  some  examination 
accepted  by  the  delegates  as  equivalent.  The  diploma  can  be 
combined  with  the  University  degree  of  B.A.,  by  keeping  a  year's 
residence  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  course  (which 
would  be  devoted  to  passing  Responsions,  and  the  science  pre- 
liminary examinations  indicated  above),  and  by  obtaining  a  clasff 
in  the  Honour  School  of  Natural  Science,  in  either  botany, 
geology,  or  zoology. 
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Non-Collegiate  Students. 

The  38th  annual  report  of  the  Delegacy  of  Non-Collegiate 
Students  states  that  over  sixty  of  the  students  have  been  reading 
for  honours,  not  including  those  engaged  in  special  study.  The 
Delegates  lay  stress  on  the  great  benefit  that  would  be  derived  by 
the  honour  students  if  a  few  more  exhibitions  could  be  estab- 
lished in  addition  to  those  which  they  already  possess.  They 
observe  with  pleasure  that  in  some  instances  their  students  are 
beginning  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  grants  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  education  committees  of  county  councils,  but  they 
would  be  glad  to  see  a  wider  recognition  of  the  opportunities  of 
the  rion-coUegiate  system  on  the  part  of  diocesan  authorities  and 
those  who  have  the  administration  of  funds  intended  for  the 
assistance  of  candidates  for  holy  orders.  The  total  number  of 
names  on  the  books  stands  at  437,  five  more  than  last  year.  Sixty 
degrees  of  various  kinds  have  been  taken  during  the  past  twelve 
months.  The  Delegates  are  willing  to  admit  without  examina- 
tion students  in  any  special  branch  of  study  who  do  not  desire  to 
pass  through  the  Arts  course,  provided  they  produce  sufficient 
evidence  of  their  ability  to  prosecute  their  studies  with  ad- 
vantage. During  the  past  year  18  such  students  have  been 
admitted,  of  whom  seven  came  from  the  United  States,  four  from 
Germany,  three  from  France,  one  from  Canada,  and  one  from 
Denmark.  The  delegates  are  always  glad  to  welcome  special 
students,  and  are  anxious  that  the  arrangements  for  their  admis- 
sion should  be  widely  known. 

University  Appointments,  etc. 

Professor  H.  E.  Egerton,  the  lately  appointed  Beit  Professor, 
is  lecturing  this  term  on  the  English  Colonies  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Mr.  W.  L.  Grant,  of  Balliol,  who  has  just  been  elected 
to  the  Beit  Assistant  Lectureship,  is  lecturing  on  the  French 
Regime  in  Canada. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  has  appointed  as  his  assessor  in  the  hear- 
ing of  causes  and  as  judge  of  the  University  Court  in  his  absence, 
Dr.  Thomas  E.  Hollam,  K.C.,  Fellow  of  AH  Souls'  College, 
Chichele  Professor  of  International  Law  and  Diplomacy. 

Mr.  Herbert  Drake,  late  scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  has 
been  appointed  to  a  Fellowship  at  Pembroke  College,  to  be  held 
in  conjunction  with  a  lectureship  in  classical  honours. 

The  Craven  Fellowship  has  been  awarded  to  Thomas  E.  Peet, 
B.A.,  Queen's  College.  The  fellowship  is  tenable  for  two  years^ 
with  an  annual  stipend  of  £200. 
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The  studentship  at  the  British  School  at  Athens  has  been 
gained  by  Guy  Dickens,  B.A.,  New  College. 

Norman  P.  Williams,  B.A.,  sometime  scholar  of  Christ 
Church,  elected  to  a  Fellowship  at  Magdalen  College. 

Mr.  Walter  H.  Moberly,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  has 
been  elected  to  an  official  Fellowship  at  Lincoln  College. 

Mr.  James  E.  Marsh,  F.R.S.,  of  Balliol  and  Exeter  Colleges, 
demonstrator  in  the  chemical  department  of  the  University 
Museum,  has  been  elected  to  a  Chemical  Fellowship  at  Merton 
College. 

Mr.  C.  W.  C.  Hallet,  of  Magdalen  College,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  secretary  to  the  Oxford  University  Appointments  Com- 
mittee. 


ST.  ANDREWS. 

University  News  and  Notes. 

The  Winter  Session  was  formally  opened  on  October  12th  by 
Principal  Donaldson,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  gathering  of  students  and  friends.  In  the  course  of  his 
address  the  Principal  announced  that  the  Lord  Rector,  Mr. 
Carnegie,  had  generously  offered  £10,000  to  build  an  addition  to 
the  University  library,  and  had  also  promised  a  donation  of 
£12,500  for  a  physical  laboratory  at  University  College,  Dundee. 

The  following  appointments  have  been  announced  :  — Mr. 
George  M'Neill,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  to  be  assistant  to  the  Professor  of 
Anatomy,  Mr.  Stanley  Nairn  to  be  assistant  to  the  Professor  of 
English,  Mr.  C.  R.  Young,  B.Sc,  to  be  additional  assistant  to  the 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Principal  Donaldson  has  resigned  his  position  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  University  on  the  St.  Andrews'  Provincial  Com- 
mittee for  the  Training  of  Teachers.  Professor  Herkless  has 
been  appointed  to  take  the  vacant  place. 

It  is  announced  that  the  General  Ordinance  of  the  four 
Scottish  Universities  recognising  the  Leaving  Certificate  in 
Science  of  the  Scottish  Education  Department  as  exempting 
from  examination  in  Dynamics  in  the  Arts  and  Science  Pre- 
liminary Examination  had  now  become  law. 

The  Gymnasium  Committee  states  in  its  annual  report  that 
the  courses  of  instruction  in  Physical  Exercises,  conducted  in  the 
Carnegie  Gymnasium  during  the  past  session,  have  been  well 
attended  and  carried  on  with  great  success. 

The  officers  of  the  Students'  Union  for  the  ensuing  session 
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have  been  elected  as  follows: — President,  D.  A.  Millar;  Secre- 
tary, A.  H.  Forbes;  Treasurers,  W.  W.  Thomson  and  D.  F. 
Maclean. 

Miss  Eogers  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Women's 
Union,  Miss  Herbage,  Secretary,  and  Misses  Crosse  and  Lowson, 
Treasurers. 

The  Principal  and  Mrs.  Donaldson  have  presented  to  the 
University  two  large  seven-branched  candle  sticks,  to  be  placed 
at  the  Communion  table  in  the  Chapel. 

An  interesting  lecture  on  ''  Experiments  in  Plant-breeding  " 
was  given  by  Dr.  John  H.  Wilson,  on  October  24th,  in  the 
University.  In  his  lecture  Dr.  Wilson  spoke  of  the  three 
Colleges  of  Agriculture  associated  with  the  Universities  of 
Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  and  Glasgow,  and  urged  that  the  next 
agricultural  school  in  Scotland  should  be  established  at  St. 
Andrews,  where  the  foundations  for  such  a  school  had  already 
heen  laid. 
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University  College,  Dundee. 

At  the  formal  opening  of  the  College  for  the  Winter  Session, 
the  Earl  of  Camperdown,  who  presided,  expressed  on  behalf  of 
the  students  and  governors  of  the  College  the  gratitude  that  was 
felt  to  Mr.  Carnegie  for  the  latest  manifestation  of  his  generosity 
to  the  College.  The  inaugural  address  was  delivered  by 
Professor  MacEwan. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Council  of  Dundee  University 
College  has  recently  been  published.  It  states  that  the  number 
of  matriculated  students  attending  the  College  during  the  past 
session  amounted  to  210,  which  is  one  less  than  the  year  before. 
In  the  Faculty  of  Arts  there  were  83  students  compared  with 
103  in  the  previous  session ;  in  Medicine  there  were  74,  a  gain  of 
12;  in  Science  53,  a  gain  of  11;  and  in  Law  16  in  place  of  10. 
The  falling  off  in  the  number  of  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
is  due  entirely  to  the  sudden  diminution  in  the  numbers  of  the 
King's  students.  Under  the  new  arrangements  that  have  been 
made  regarding  these  students,  it  is  hoped  that  the  numbers  will 
return  to  their  former  level. 

The  generous  intimation  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  of  a  gift 
of  £12.600  for  the  erection  of  a  Laboratory  of  Physics,  is  a  source 
of  the  greatest  gratification  to  the  Council.     The  need  for  this 
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extension  has  been  most  pressingly  felt  for  a  number  of  years. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  new  Laboratory,  which 
will  be  thoroughly  equipped  and  ample  in  size,  will  prove  a  most 
valuable  asset  to  the  city.  In  chemistry,  the  College  is  already 
well  provided.  There  remain,  however,  two  fields — ^the  depart- 
ment of  engineering  (general)  and  electrical  engineering — in 
which  extension  is  urgently  demanded.  With  regard  to  the 
former,  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  a  substantial  grant  will 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  College  by  the  Carnegie  Trustees 
for  the  Universities  of  Scotland,  and  that  the  fund  thus  provided, 
along  with  the  residue  of  the  sum  so  generously  contributed  in 
recent  years  by  the  citizens  of  Dundee  for  building  extensions, 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  erection  of  a  new  Laboratory  which  will 
meet  all  needs. 

The  financial  statement  is  satisfactory.  The  falling  off  in 
fees  amounting  to  £210  is  counterbalanced  by  a  reduction  in 
expenditure  resulting  in  a  surplus  in  the  accounts  of  £160. 

Queen's  College,  Galway. 

The  report  of  the  President  of  Queen's  College,  Galway,  for 
the  session  1905-06  has  recently  been  published.  The  report 
states  that  the  total  number  of  students  in  attendance  was  112, 
an  advance  of  six  on  the  number  for  the  previous  session.  Of 
these  55  came  from  the  province  of  Connaught,  and  35  from 
Ulster.     There  were  17  women  students. 

In  referring  to  the  work  of  the  College,  the  President,  Dr. 
Alexander  Anderson  says  :  — "  The  distinctions  gained  at  the 
examinations  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  held  in  1905^ 
were  as  follows :  — Exhibitions  :  1  first-class,  6  second-class ; 
Honours :  7  first-class,  14  second  class ;  making  a  total  of  28, 
which  is  most  satisfactory,  regard  being  had  to  the  fact  that  this 
College  is  far  from  being  adequately  represented  on  the  Examin- 
ing  Boards  of  the  University.  The  principle  that  a  College, 
because  it  has  a  small  number  of  students,  should  also  have  a 
small  number  of  Fellows  and  Examiners  in  the  University,  is 
not,  in  my  opinion,  a  sound  one,  and  its  adoption  has  the  obvioua 
tendency  of  crippling  the  efficiency  of  smaller,  and  giving  an 
unfair  advantage  to  larger  Colleges.  It  redounds  to  the  credit 
of  this  College  that  its  students,  notwithstanding  this  dis- 
heartening disability,  continue  to  acquit  themselves  so  well  at 
the  University  Examinations." 

Mention  is  made  of  research  work  done  at  the  College  during 
the  session  by  Professor  R.  J.  Anderson,  Professor  T.  J.  I'a 
Bromwich,  and  Professor  A.  Senier.     In  concluding  his  report^ 
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Professor  Anderson  says :  — "It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  Queen's  College,  Galway,  is  insufficiently  equipped  and  en- 
dowed. At  every  Finance  Meeting  of  the  College  Council  we 
are  reminded  of  the  want  of  funds  for  pressing  needs  of  the 
various  departments.  It  is  impossible  for  a  College  to  thrive 
under  such  conditions.  We  have  for  some  years  endeavoured  to 
provide  funds  for  the  payment  of  a  Lecturer  in  Electrical 
Engineering,  which  has  now  become  almost  an  essential  part  of 
the  qualifications  of  an  engineer,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  in  the 
absence  of  much  needed  assistance,  instruction  in  this  most  im- 
portant branch  of  Applied  Science  must,  for  the  present,  be 
abandoned." 


University  College,  Reading. 

The  increase  of  matriculated  students  this  term  has  exceeded 
all  records.  The  classes  in  Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  Agri- 
culture, Fine  Art  and  Crafts,  as  well  as  in  certain  technical  sub- 
jects, which  have  hitherto  been  held  in  the  old  buildings  in 
Valpy  Street,  have  this  term  been  removed  to  the  new  labora- 
tories, studios  and  workshops,  erected  on  the  site  in  London  Hoad 
given  by  Mr.  Alfred  Palmer.  Thus  all  the  work  of  the  College  is 
again  concentrated  on  a  single  site,  and  the  separation  of  the 
past  fifteen  months  is  at  an  end.  The  new  College  Hall,  designed 
to  seat  1,000  persons,  was  opened,  together  with  the  other  new 
buildings,  on  Saturday,  October  27,  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  R.  B. 
Haldane,  M.P.,  LL.D.,  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  who  spoke  in 
terms  of  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  College  and  of  its  pros- 
pects of  development.  The  Principal  was  able  to  announce  on 
this  occasion  that  the  new  Hall  of  Residence  for  Men  Students 
(the  gift  of  Lady  Wantage),  will  provide  accommodation  for 
80  students,  as  well  as  for  certain  members  of  the  Staff.  It  will 
receive  the  name  of  Wantage  Hall,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  ready 
for  occupation  in  October  1907. 

Dr.  J.  K.  H.  Inglis  has  been  appointed  Lecturer  in  Chemistry, 
Dr.  Inglis  holds  the  degrees  of  B.Sc.  and  M.A.,  in  the  New  Zealand 
University,  and  also  the  degree  of  D.Sc.  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  He  has  recently  acted  as  Assistant  to  Sir  Wm. 
Ramsay,  at  University  College,  London.  Mr.  F.  J.  Cole,  B.Sc, 
Oxford,  has  been  appointed  Lecturer  in  Zoology.  He  has 
hitherto  held  important  positions  at  the  University  of  Liverpool. 
Miss  Mary  Grey,  B.Litt.,  Durham,  and  Mr.  G.  C.  Irwin,  B.A., 
Oxford,  have  been  appointed  respectively  Assistant  Lecturer  in 
Education  and  Mathematical  Assistant. 
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Reviews. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

"  Augustus  Austhn  Lbigh,  Provost  of  Kino's  Collbob,  Cambridgb."^ 
A  Record  of  College  Reform.     Edited  by  William  Austen  Leigh. 

We  do  not  know  how  this  book  may  impress  an  "unfortunate 
outsider,"  but  it  will  come  to  all  King's  men  as  a  most  interesting 
record  of  the  critical  period  in  the  life  of  the  College,  and  as  a 
most  valued  revelation  of  the  character  and  aims  of  one  whose  figure 
must  be  surely  familiar  to  all  alumni  of  that  famous  foundation. 
But  the  book  has  a  value  beyond  this.  The  future  historian,  who 
wants  to  know  what  our  Universities  were  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  and  by  what  processes  of  effort  and  resistance  they  grew 
to  their  later  freedom,  cannot  afford  to  pass  by  this  book. — ^truly, 
as  its  title  page  says,  a  record  of  College  reform.  He  will  find  how 
important  a  part  Austen  Leigh  played  in  securing  much  needed 
reforms  and  how  valuable  his  energy  and  conciliatory  temper  were 
in  smoothing  over  a  difficult  crisis.  That  seems  to  have  been  the 
one  great  occasion  on  which  he  was  filled  with  a  genuine  zeal  for 
wide  reforms,  for  what  some  called  revolution.  But  even  after  he 
joined  the  governing  body  of  the  College  his  ardour  for  improvement 
was  unabated.  The  book  shows  how  much  the  social  life,  the 
buildings,  the  studies,  the  chapel  services  owed  to  his  quiet  and 
persistent  zeal.  He  did  not  as  Provost  abandon  the  designs  in  which 
he  took  an  interest  as  Tutor  and  Dean.  The  great  College  has  had 
greater  sons,  but  none  who  served  it  more  devotedly.  And,  over  and 
above  his  services  to  the  College,  the  book  reveals  him  to  us  as  an 
English  gentleman  of  the  finest  type. 
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EDUCATIONAL* 

*'A  Grammar  op  Classical  Latin,  for  Ush  in  Schools  and  Collbqbs." 
By  Arthur  Sloman,  M.A.,  formerly  Master  of  the  King's 
Scholars  in  Westminster  School;  late  Head  Master  of 
Birkenhead  School.  Cambridge:  At  the  University  Press, 
1906.     6s. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  book.  The  author  is  an  old  school- 
master, and  the  book  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  school  classes 
studying  the  usual  classical  authors,  amongst  whom  we  regret  to  see 
that  Terence  is  not  included.  Mr.  Sloman  therefore  does  not  attempt 
to  vie  with  the  breadth  of  view  which  distinguishes  Roby's  great 
work,  nor  does  he  trouble  himself,  except  in  an  occasional  note,  about 
the  history  of  the  Latin  language.  But  he  has  the  openness  of  mind 
to  observe,  and  the  courage  to  state^  that  the  traditional  Latin 
grammar  does  not  agree  with  the  usage  of  the  classical  authors,  and 
must  therefore  be  re-written.  Hence  on  almost  every  page  we  find 
signs  of  the  author's  originality  of  view. 

It  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  this  book  can  be  accepted 
as  a  definite  school  grammar,  but  assuredly  it  takes  its  place  as  one  of 
the  very  best  grammars  existing,  and  quite  the  best  within  its  special 
range.  In  the  accidence  such  forms  as  iffni^  fortiore,  feroci,  audacter, 
abieio^  come  by  their  rights,  and  the  fifth  declension  is  quite  properly 
divided  into  three  sub- divisions.     In  the  syntax  we  may  particularly 

notice  the  sensible  treatment  of  se  and  suus,  the  recognition  of  the  | 

perfect  formed  with  habeo,  the  hard  blows  dealt  at  the  old  idol  of  j 

the  **  so-called  Sequence  of  Tenses,"  the  recognition  of  the  Perfect  I 

Proper  and  the  Perfect  Subjunctive  as  Historic  Tenses,  and  of  the- 
possible  future  meaning  of  the  present  tense  in  dependent  clauses. 
It  should  be  added  that  the  book  is  excellently  printed,  and  that 
there  is  ample  room  for  marginal  annotations. 

E.  V.  A. 


HISTORY. 


"  Lbttbrs  and  Recollections  op  Gborgh  Washington."  Edited  by 
Louisa  L.  Eyre.  London :  Archibald  Constable  and  Co.,  1906. 
Price  128.  6d.  net. 

This  volume  consists  chiefly  of  letters  written  by  Washington  to 
his  men  of  business.  They  illustrate  rather  the  customary  life  of  a 
Virginian  landowner  in  the  eighteenth  century,  than  the  life  of 
Washington  in  particular.     His  views  on  threshing  machines  and 
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Hessian  flies,  the  management  of  negroes  or  the  consumption  of  wine 
at  the  steward's  table,  would  have  been  extravagantly  illustrated  bj 
six  well-selected  letters.  The  book  as  it  stands  represents  the  triumph 
of  matter  over  mind.  Type  and  paper,  illustrations  and  binding  are 
excellent;  but  they  are  wasted  on  the  reproduction  of  these  domestic 
trifles.  The  book  has  no  index,  a  fault  perhaps  pardoned  readily 
enough  in  Washington's  day,  but  none  the  less  on  that  account 
unpardonable  in  ours. 

G.  S.  V. 


"Tbb  Political  History  op   England."       Vol.  I.,  to  1066.     By 
Thomas  Hodgkin.     Longman  and  Co.     Price  7s.  6d.  net. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  history  of  England  on  which  a  new  book 
was  BO  much  needed  as  these  early  centuries.  There  are  indeed  books 
enough,  and  among  them  good  books;  but  there  was  no  book  to 
which  a  reader  could  turn,  confident  that  he  would  find  the  story  told 
clearly  and  in  an  interesting  fashion,  with  enough  and  not  too  much 
of  antiquarianism  and  constitutional  archaeology,  and  with  a  clear 
feeling  of  the  living  relationship  of  these  centuries  to  later  times. 
The  present  is  just  such  a  book.  It  was  a  happy  inspiration  which 
sent  the  editors  to  Dr.  Hodgkin.  His  tastes  and  his  studies  alike 
exactly  fitted  him  to  tell  the  story  of  the  origins  and  childhood  of 
the  English  State. 

The  series  does  not  encourage  footnotes  or  quotations;  but  the 
history  of  the  eleven  centuries  over  which  Dr.  Hodgkin's  survey 
extends  cannot  be  told  without  frequent  reference  to  the  evidence  on 
which  the  story  rests.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  sever  the  story  of 
the  Roman  occupation  from  the  monuments,  or  the  story  of  the  Saxon 
Kings  from  the  chroniclers,  or  both  from  topography.  Dr.  Hodgkin 
has  nowhere  wearied  his  readers  with  inscriptions  and  variant 
readings;  he  has  not  forced  the  story  to  fit  with  any  particular 
theory;  but  geography  and  archaeology  have  been  used  to  give 
reality  and  interest  to  a  story  that  in  some  hands  is  apt  to  be  lifeless 
and  unreal.  We  have  reason,  too,  for  gratitude  in  that  the  story  is 
written  in  no  antiquarian  jargon,  but  in  good,  direct,  modern 
English,  which  has  often  a  touch  of  high  eloquence  and  sometimes  of 
real  poetry. 

Dr.  Hodgkin  is  at  his  very  best  in  telling  the  fortunes  of 
Northumbria,  There  seems  almost  a  tone  of  regret  as  the  sceptre 
passes  from  Tweed  and  Tyne  and  Ouse  to  Winchester  and  Westminster. 
The  reader  will  find,  too,  the  dry  bones  of  old  controversies  assuming 
a  new  life  under  a  new  handling.     Let  him  turn>  for  instance,  to 
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the  third  chapter,  which  tells  what  little  there  is  to  tell  of  the  darkest 
hour  which  comes  between  Julius  Caesar  and  Claudius ;  to  the  sixth, 
which  discusses  the  character  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  conquest;  to  the 
thirteenth,  which  deals  with  the  legislation  of  King  Ine;  or  let  him 
lock  to  the  last  chapter,  where  the  Battle  of  Hastings  is  told  with 
a  splendid  vigour  and  directness,  with  full  knowledge  of,  but  no 
reference  to,  the  controversies  which  have  evoked  passions  almost 
as  bitter  as  those  called  out  by  the  battle  itself. 


"Ah  Epoch  in  Irish  History."  Trinity  College^  Dublin ;  its  founda- 
tion and  early  fortunes:  1591 — 1660.  By  Professor  J.  P. 
Mahafiy.  London:  Fisher  Unwin.  Price  7s.  6d.  net.  2nd 
edition. 

The  period  covered  by  Dr.  Mahaffy's  history  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  includes  some  of  the  most  critical  years  of  its  existence, 
and  runs  from  its  foundati<m  in  Elizabeth's  reign  to  the  Restoration. 
Following  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  foundation  of  the  College 
and  the  events  leading  up  to  it,  comes  that  of  its  early  struggles, 
caused  by  lack  of  those  endowments,  which  a  parsimonious  Queen 
hoped  it  would  somehow  obtain  without  her  aid.  Next  comes  the 
account  of  the  gradual  growth  of  the  College  into  reputation  and 
affluence  under  James  I.'s  more  generous  care. 

The  greater  part  of  Dr.  Mahaff/s  book  is  naturally  devoted  to  a 
detailed  history  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  College  during  the  first 
three-quarters  of  a  century  following  its  foundation.  To  make  a 
history  of  this  character  palatable  to  the  general  reader  is  no  mean 
task,  but  such  the  author  has  succeeded  in  doing,  mainly  through 
illuminating  excursions  into  the  general  history  of  Ireland  during 
the  period  in  question.  For  in  this  way  the  varied  phases  in  growth 
and  the  oftimes  chequered  career  of  the  youthful  University  are 
shown  to  be  reflections  of  the  contemporaneous  state  of  the  country, 
ever  unsettled  and  sometimes  reaching  to  deplorable  straits. 

Tb  this  unsettled  state  of  the  >  country  is  attributed,  in  the  first 
instance^  the  movement  for  founding  a  C6llege  and  the  objects  in 
view  and  aims  of  its  founders  are  clearly  brought  out. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  their  ideals  as  explained  by  Dr.  Mahaffy 
and  those  now  generally  current  as  to  the  functions  of  a  University 
is  not  without  interest  at  the  present  time,  when  again  the  fortunes 
of  the  College  are  in  the  balance.  Their  first  object  was  to  throw 
the  light  of  learning  into  the  dark  places  throughout  the  land 
mainly  in  order  to  make  civil  government  possible  and  establish 
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respect  to  oertain  institutions  as  settled  by  law.  The  modern 
Uniyersitj  is  in  no  sense  called  upon  to  fill  such  a  function.  The 
world  has  now  other  means  in  abundance  of  realising  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  University  is  looked  to  nowada3r8  to  inculcate,  by 
example  of  its  teachers  and  otherwise,  the  spirit  of  modern  research 
as  contrasted  with  mere  erudition,  the  tradition  of  an  earlier  age. 

The  first  chapter,  which  is  of  an  introductory  nature,  is  on  the 
special  conditions  existing  in  Ireland  at  the  time  the  College  was 
founded.  A  solution  of  the  problem  is  here  attempted  of  why  the 
racial  and  religious  cleavage,  which  has  proved  so  disastrous  to 
Ireland  during  the  last  three  hundred  years,  should  have  run  along 
identical  lines.  This  is  attributed  to  a  series  of  mistakes  and 
miscalculations  on  the  part  of  those  successively  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  English  rule  in  Ireland  during  the  sixteenth 
and  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
time  after  time  opportunities  were  neglected  which,_had  they  been 
seized,  would  have  resulted  in  a  settlement  of  racial  difficulties,. 

F.  T.  T. 


LAW. 


''AoT  OF  Statb  in  English  Law."  By  W.  Harrison  Moore^  of  the 
Middle  Temple^  Barrister-at-Law ;  formerly  Scholar  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge;  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  in  the 
University  of  Melbourne.  London:  John  Murray.  Price 
10s.  6d.  net 

This  is  a  book  of  reasonable  compass  and  good  print,  treating 
the  subject  in  a  systematic  manner,  and  thereby  meeting  a  need 
which  has  been  felt  for  some  time  past.  Hitherto  information  about 
Acts  of  State  has  had  to  be  sought  out  in  books  on  Constitutional 
Law,  Constitutional  History,  International  Law,  in  Articles  in  Legal 
Magazines  and  in  the  Law  Reports.  It  will  be  especially  useful  to 
those  who  are  preparing  for  the  examinations  for  the  Bar  and  to 
law  students  in  the  Universities.  Practitioners  will  find  in  it  the 
principal  cases  and  decisions,  English  and  American,  up  to  the 
present  time. 

As  Acts  of  State  frequently  affect  foreigners,  they  too  will  derive 
advantage  fron^  a  perusal  of  this  book,  which  shews  the  attitude  of 
the  British  Law  Courts  towards  Acts  of  State.  To  them  the  chapters 
on  "  Treaties  as  Sources  of  Right,"  "  Aliens ''  and  "  The  Execution 
of  Treaties  "  will  be  particularly  valuable. 

The  chapters  en  ''  The  Colonies  and  Dependencies  of  the  Crown  " 
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and  "  Martial  Law  "  will  appeal  to  the  Colonial  reader.  "  Matter  of 
State  in  the  Seventeenth  Century"  will  interest  the  student  of 
Constitutional  Law  and  History.  The  capacity  of  Foreign  Sovereigns 
to  assert  their  rights  in  our  Courts  is  carefully  handled.  The  final 
chapter  on  "  Succession  to  State  Rights  and  Liabilities "  is  clear, 
and  bringB  the  subject  down  to  the  West  Rand  Case,  L.R.,  1905, 
2  E.B.  39L  Those  who  read  this  work  will  have  spent  their  time 
to  some  purpose,  and  will  duly  appreciate  the  labours  of  the  author. 
The  table  of  cases  and  the  table  of  contents  hardly  make  up  for 
the  want  of  an  index  of  subject  matter. 

One  may  note,  in  conclusion,  a  doubt,  not  attributable  to  the 
author,  which  arises  whether  the  Courts  of  this  day  are  not  still 
teeLing  something  of  that  royal  control  over  the  Bench  which  was 
exercised  by  the  Stuart  dynasty.  To  quote  from  page  2  of  the 
Introduction,  ''But  there  is  a  troublesome  borderland  of  law  and 
politics,"  and  a  perusal  of  this  subject  in  this  or  in  any  other  book, 
creates  an  uneasy  feeling  that  the  judicial  moderation  may  weaken 
the  doctrine  of  Ministerial  responsibility  to  the  Law. 


MEDICINE. 

"Clinical  Diagnosis/'  A  Text-Book  of  Clinical  Microscopy  and 
Clinical  Chemistry."  By  Charles  Phillips  Emerson,  M.D., 
Resident  Physician,  Johns  Hopkins  University  Hospital. 
Philadelphia  and  London:  J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co.  Price 
£1.  la.  net. 

The  author  has  produced  a  book  that  should  be  of  the  greatest 
use  in  the  clinical  laboratory.  By  drawing  on  his  clinical  experience 
and  illustrating  his  subject  with  brief  r6sum^  of  cases,  he  has 
preserved  the  necessary  association  between  the  clinical  and  the 
laboratory  points  of  view.  Each  section  deals  with  its  subject 
thoroughly  and  in  an  essentially  practical  manner.  The  book  is 
well  illustrated  with  both  pen  and  ink  drawings  and  coloured 
plates. 

On  reading  this  book  one  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the 
energy  and  thoroughness  with  which  this  increasingly  important 
branch  of  medicine  is  carried  out  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
One  is  glad  to  notice  an  absence  of  American  tricks  of  speech  and 
spelling  that  grate  on  English  readers  of  many  trans-Atlantic  text- 
books. 
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Correspondence. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  IN  THE  ENGLISH 
UNIVERSITIES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ** University  Review" 

Sm, — At  the  close  oi  my  article  (corrected  reprint)  in  the 
University  Review  of  April  last,  I  expressed  a  hope  that  I  might 
send  a  second  article.  But,  as  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education  had  just  intimated  his  intention  to  make  important 
changes  in  policy,  I  wished  to  see  exactly  the  form  whicn  these 
changes  would  take  before  attempting  to  judge  of  their  effects. 

The  Board  has,  however,  postponed  the  consideration  of  these 
changes :  "  The  Declaration  "  is  still  xuider  revision,  and  even  as 
regards  the  Teachers'  Register,  one  doubts  whether  the  Board 
may  hold  entirely  to  its  new  policy.  We  must  wait  for  the  issue 
of  Regulations  for  "  Grants  in  Aid  of  Course  of  Training  speci- 
fically designed  for  the  requirements  of  Secondary  School 
Teaching"  (see  p.  vi.  of  current  Regulations  for  Training 
Colleges)  before  we  can  judge  of  the  part  which  the  Universities 
are  to  play  in  the  coming  years.  Hence  I  have  thought  it  best  to 
postpone  my  second  article.  The  Board  may  well  ^e  its  time, 
for  the  task  is  one  of  exceptional  difficulty — ^no,  hardly  excep- 
tional, for  every  '  task '  performed  by  Government  in  our  field 
seems  to  be  difficult !  As  I  said  in  April,  I  believe  the  Board  is 
in  full  sympathy  with  the  ideals  of  tfniversity  life  and  Univer- 
sity teaching,  but  it  still  finds  it  very  difficult  to  reconcile  these — 
under  any  system  of  Gbants — with  claims  and  interests  presented 
from  other  quarters. 

Meanwhile,  I  think  the  Universities  should  endeavour  to  help 
the  Government,  and  themselves,  by  exchange  of  views.  Some 
of  us  who  teach  in  University  Departments  of  Education  had  a 
most  useful  informal  meeting,  through  the  good  offices  of 
Professor  Adams,  last  May,  and  I  daresay  we  shall  soon  meet 
again.    But  the  problems  at  issue  are  not  confined  to  the  Depart- 
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ments  of  Education — ^they  affect  all  teachers  in  Faculties  of  Arts 
and  Science,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  Board  would  give  most 
careful  consideration  to  academic  opinion  if  the  Universities 
would  find  time  to  investigate  carefully  these  important  ques- 
tions. Unfortunately,  last  year,  when  the  Universities  were 
summoned  to  a  conference,  the  absorbing  topic  was  the  Teachers' 
Begister.  An  alarm  was  raised  lest  the  Universities  should  lose 
some  students,  and  a  conference  summoned  at  such  an  anxious 
moment  was  scarcely  likely  to  handle  any  policy  in  a  compre- 
hensive spirit.  If  any  meeting  for  exchange  of  views  were  pro- 
posed, I  should  be  glad  to  submit  resolutions  somewhat  as 
follows:  — 

(1)  "  That  distinctions,  during  the  period  of  University 
Trcdning,  between  teachers  intending  to  specialize  for  Primary 
Schools  and  those  intending  to  specialize  for  Secondary  Schools, 
should  be  minimized,  and  that  the  distinctive  function  of  pro- 
fessional study  in  the  Universities  should  be  to  offer  a  compre- 
hensive treatment  of  the  teachers'  work,  and  of  National  Educa- 
tion as  a  whole,  with  a  sympathetic  interest  in  the  entire  field." 

(2)  "  That  such  studies  should  not  be  commenced  to  any 
serious  extent  until  the  preliminary  period  of  University  study 
for  a  degree  has  been  completed." 

(3)  "  That  the  attempt  to  '  sandwich  in  *  the  study  of  Educa- 
tion along  with  Arts  and  Science  work,  has  proved  a  failure  in 
the  Universities,  and  should  be  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  post- 
graduate system." 

I  believe  that  a  large  majority  of  University  teachers  (both  in 
the  Department  of  Education  and  in  other  departments)  would 
be  found  to  agree  with  these  views. 


Tours,  etc., 


The  University,  Manchester, 
27th  October,  1906. 


J.  J.  FiNDLAT. 


MODERN  GREEK. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  *' University  Review,*' 

Snt, — ^Although  I  fear  the  discussion  on  modem  Greek  must 
have  become  slightly  wearisome  to  your  readers,  still,  with  your 
permission,  I  should  like  to  add  a  few  last  words  in  answer  to  the 
two  letters  from  Mr.  Alex.  Pallis  and  Miss  Alexandra  Papa- 
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moschos,  which  appeared  in  the  September  number  of  the 
Review. 

I  was  pleased  to  see,  that  of  all  my  article  on  Modem  Greek, 
the  principal  point  to  which  both  your  correspondents  take 
objection,  is  a  most  evident  slip  of  the  pen.  The  slip  to  which  I 
refer  is  the  following  :  — After  having  asserted  that  eleven  out 
of  the  twenty-eight  words  in  Mr.  Pallis's  list  which  he  calls 
scholastic,  are  in  constant  every-day  use,  and  excluding  some 
of  the  remaining  ones,  such  as  "e5c(5X£oi/*'  =  armchair,  and 
^*  avoKXivToov"  =  sofa,  from  the  discussion  as  purely  ancient  Greek, 
I  proceed  to  assert  that  I  hear  "  these  twenty-eight  words " 
spoken  daily  around  me.  I  naturally  should  have  written  "these 
eleven  words,"  and  I  think  this  slip  mxist  be  evident  to  every 
careful  reader. 

As  to  these  eleven  words  being  in  every-day  use,  I  reiterate 
my  statement  most  emphatically.  The  gardeners  and  dav- 
labourers  on  my  husband's  estate  in  Argolis  constantly 
refer  to  the  "  avOpcucei^ "  =  charcoal  burners,  and  to  the 
weighing  of  different  objects  on  the  "  TrXaurriyi. "  I  do  not 
know  which  is  the  highest  "educational  school"  to  which  Miss 
Papamoschos  refers,  and  in  which  the  pupils  were  never  taught 
to  use  these  words,  but  I  know  for  a  fact  that  at  the  present  time 
in  the  Arsakion,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  best  girls'  schools 
in  Athens,  a  pupil  would  certainly  be  told  to  substitute 
"  aaSpoKeh  "  for  "  KapfiowiapiSe^"  "  ^  fieXapff  '*  for  "  to  /u^Xaw,' 
and  '  o  KtiSwv  "  for  "  to  kovSowi" 

Miss  Papamoschos  must  have  been  absent  from  Greece  a  good 
many  years.  Passing  their  University  examinations  is  far  from 
being  such  a  matter  of  course  with  young  men  of  to-day  as  she 
seems  to  think,  and  a  certain  number  fail  yearly  in  even  passing 
the  Gymnasium  examinations.  I  am  told  that  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Psichari  School  failed  in  these  latter. 

I  am  afraid  that  quoting  a  single  sentence  from  a  single  book, 
as  Miss  Papamoschos  does,  is  not  quite  satisfactory  evidence  that 
the  Psichari  School  is  not  as  I  continue  to  assert  a  free-spelling 
one.  The  sentence  in  question  is  sufficiently  correct,  though 
"  apxio-e  "  ought  to  be  "  lipxi<re : "  but  this  may  pass  as  more 
of  a  grammatical  error  than  an  orthographical  one.  As  an 
example  of  free-spelling  I  quote  *'  exria-a  "  for  "  Scrio-a  **  and 
"  fflSpa  "  for  "  ^pa,  "  with  which  I  met  the  other  day  in  a 
book  either  of  Mr.  Psichari's  own  or  of  Mr.  Karkavitsa's  (I  cannot 
be  certain  which).  In  further  support  of  my  statement  I  had 
intended  quoting  the  following  sentence  from  a  recent  book 
called  "  Ncicpa  (t^iXlfmra  "  by  a  Mr.  Emilius  Evrotas. 
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'A'jroyo/DcjSere  c  avaSifioa-ieipa'ts  kc  I  airayyeXla  tov  (ttI^op 
ave^  tU  aSia^  ToS  iruTov*' :  but  afi  I  remark  that  notwithstanding 
the  peculiar  spelling/.the  Greek  is  more  correct  than  a  follower 
of  tne  Psichari  School  would  use,  I  suppose  this  author  must 
l>elong  to  a  separate  school  of  free  spelling. 

Mr.  Pallis's  paraphrase  of  Homer  is  £stinctly  amusing,  but 
can  scarcely  be  called  serious  argument.  Would,  or  could  any- 
one assert,  that  "  airoKofihftiv  fi^piv "  could  by  any  stretch  of 
imagination  be  considered  modem  Greek  P  Whereas  there  was 
not  a  single  word  in  the  paraphrases  of  the  ten  texts  I  chose, 
which  might  not  be  used  by  anyone  speaking  correct  Greek. 

One  of  the  things  with  which  we  who  wish  to  keep  our 
language  pure,  must  reproach  the  followers  of  the  Psichari  School 
is  the  arbitrary  invention  of  new  words  barbarously  formed,  of 
which  the  meaning  has  to  be  guessed  by  the  context.  In  a  book 
recently  translated  from  English  by  Miss  Papamoschos  herself, 
an  elementaiT  book  of  anatomy  I  believe,  the  word  "ayyi^io  "  is 
used  for  "  a^ "  «  the  sense  of  touch,  and  "  BXeyia "  for 
''sight"  !  Frankly,  before  the  Psichari  School  publish  any  more 
books,  a  "  Psichari-Greek  "  dictionary,  for  the  use  of  ordinary 
Greek  readers,  would  be  most  useful. 

Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy. 


Athens. 


I  am,  etc., 

Jttlia  D.  Dbagoumis. 


THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  WORKING  MEN  AND 

WOMEN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ^'University  Review,^* 

Sm, — ^An  important  movement  for  the  Higher  Education  of 
Workpeople  has  found  expression  in  an  organisation  known  as 
the  Workers'  Educational  Association,  which  can  claim  to  repre- 
sent both  working-class  demand  and  educational  supply,  being, 
as  it  is,  a  federation  of  the  Universities  and  organisations  of 
workpeople.  Its  members  are  nearly  all  working  men  and 
women.  The  excellence  of  its  constructive  work  in  many  towns 
is  well  known  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  education  of  the 
people.    Further,  Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Marriott,  Secretary  to  the  Oxford 
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University  Extension  Delagacy,  affirms  in  the  Fortrdghtly 
Review  for  August  that  ''  the  Association  has  worked  wonders 
in  bringing  into  closer  and  more  sympathetic  contact  representa- 
tives oi  the  Universities  and  of  working-class  organisations." 
We,  who  are  helping,  realise  the  great  responsibility  which  lies 
upon  this  young  Association  (founded  in  1903),  and  we  know 
somewhat  of  the  heavy  demanas  from  aU  parts  which  are  made 
upon  it.  Moreover,  we  are  deeply  impressed  by  the  need  for  the 
continuance  of  its  untiring  missionary  effort  aimed  at  stimu- 
lating the  desire  for  education  on  the  part  of  our  people  in  all 
parts.  Having  regard  to  these  things,  it  seems  to  us  that  a 
Central  Office,  with  reasonable  e(][uipment,  is  an  inunediate 
necessity.     The  work  must  not  be  hindered  in  its  development. 

An  Appeal  for  a  minimum  of  £500  per  annum  has  been 
issued,  and,  so  far,  has  realised  £120  for  each  of  five  years. 
Among  the  subscribers  (several  of  whom  are  workpeople)  are  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  the  Marquis  of  Bipon,  the  Earl  of  Crewe, 
Mr.  George  Wyndham,  Mr.  G.  Cadbury,  the  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  the  Master  of  Trinity,  the  Cbdord  and  Cambridge 
University  Extension  Authorities,  the  Co-operative  Union,  and 
the  National  Union  of  Teachers.  We  earnestly  urge  your  readers 
to  make  covering  donations,  or  guarantees  of  amounts  for  the 
specified  period — five  years.  The  Bankers  of  the  Association 
are  the  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England,  St.  Martin's- 
le-Grand  Branch.  Remittances  may  be  made  direct  to  them,  or 
to  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  the  Rev.  H.  Hudson  Shaw,  M.A.,  South 
Luffenham  Rectory,  Stamford,  Lincolnshire. 

Further  information  will  be  supplied  at  once  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Albert  Mansbridge,  198  Windsor  Road, 
Ilford,  Essex,  who  is  anxious  to  explain  either  verbally  or  by 
letter,  the  work  of  the  Association,  with  which  he  has  been  con- 
nected since  the  foundation. 


Tours  faithfully. 


Samttel  a.  Barnett. 

C.  BiKMINGHAM. 

Thomas  Buet. 
Oliveb  Lodge. 
Michael  E.  Sadleb. 

D.  J.  Shackleton. 
Jakes  Stuabt. 


MOTTERSHEAD  &  CO., 
makers  o(  htgh-Class 
medical  jfipt>araiu$. 
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The   Political   Situation   in 
Russia' 

BY 

Dr.  PAUL  VINOGRADOFF. 
Corpus  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 

I  do  not  like,  as  a  rule,  to  speak  to  an  English  audience 
about  the  political  crisis  in  Russia.  One  has  to  say  a  few 
words  on  so  many  intricate  questions  and  to  assume  the 
knowledge  of  so  many  things  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
are  not  known,  that  a  peculiar  atmosphere,  instinct  with 
misunderstanding,  seems  very  often  to  form  itself  in  the 
case  of  such  attempts.  And,  what  is  worse,  unless  the 
lecturer  is  an  incurable  optimist,  he  is  bound  to  touch 
many  sore  points,  which  have  been  perhaps  the  source  of 
anguish  and  disappointment  to  him,  while  for  most  of  the 
audience,  they  may  have  been  only  matters  of  curiosity, 
as  sensational  news,  or  even  an  occasion  for  the 
contentment  which  you  may  feel  over  the  misadventures 
of  neighbours  with  whom  your  relations  have  been — to 
put  it  mildly — rather  strained. 

If  I  make  an  exception  in  the  present  case,  and 
presume  to  address  the  Russell  Club  on  the  political 
situation  in  Russia,  I  have  several  reasons  for  doing  so. 
To  begin  with,  I  have  the  comfortable  consciousness  of 

1.  A  paper  read  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Rasaell  Club  at  Oxford. 
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living  among  friends ;  friends  who  have  their  interests, 
views,  and  feelings,  but  who  are  sure  to  do  justice  to  my 
interests,  views,  and  feelings.  And  then,  you  meet  here 
as  liberal  politicians  in  a  particularly  fortunate  stage  of 
your  career — the  stage  of  thoughtful  and  scholarly 
preparation,  and  I  am  sure  you  are  quite  able  to  realise 
the  importance  of  forming  an  approximately  exact  estimate 
of  a  great  factor  of  European  politics,  quite  apart  from 
sympathies  and  dislikes.  Under  these  circumstances  I 
hope  that,  although  misunderstandings  and  incomplete 
information  may  be  difficult  to  avoid,  there  will  not  be 
any  occasion  for  mystification  or  sensational  trifling  with 
problems  which  mean  life  and  death  to  millions  of  men. 

Two  main  pitfalls  against  which  foreign  and  even 
Russian  observers  of  the  political  situation  in  Russia 
have  to  guard  are  the  belief  in  the  wonderful  healing 
power  of  new  laws,  and  the  inclination  to  be  guided 
by  feelings.  When  one  reads  the  telegraphic  reports  of 
newspaper  correspondents  or  the  programme  speeches  of 
Russian  political  leaders,  everything  seems  so  easy  and 
plain.  On  one  side  the  powers  of  darkness  as  represented 
by  an  effete  bureaucracy,  on  the  other  the  entire  nation 
led  by  enlightened  law-givers,  seeking  nothing  but  an 
opportunity  to  solve  problems  and  smooth  difficulties  by 
the  help  of  a  few  well-selected  paragraphs  from  the 
Belgian,  Spanish,  United  States,  and  English  Constitu- 
tions. Another  attitude  of  mind  in  regard  to  events  in 
Russia  is  also  quite  usual  and  even  predominant  hitherto. 
There  can  be  no  compromise  with  the  corrupt  despotism 
of  Czardom,  only  hatred  and  fight  to  the  death;  it  is 
humiliating  to  think  that  it  is  still  holding  its  own  by  the 
help  of  brute  force,  and  has  not  been  crushed  by  a  mighty 
upneaval  of  popular  passion.  I  envy  those  who  have 
such  decisive  clues  to  lead  them  in  present  circumstances, 
but  I  am  quite  unable  to  get  rid  of  misgivings  and 
qualifications  which  sorely  spoil  the  effect  of  such 
straightforward  courses.    I  am  convinced,  for  instance,  that 
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a  nation's  constitution  depends  more  on  organic 
development  than  on  mechanical  contrivance,  that,  there- 
fore, national  diseases  have  to  be  cured  not  by  the  sudden 
remodelling  of  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  but  by  carefully 
planned  treatment  of  biological  processes,  and  that  even 
the  most  radical  operation  had  better  stop  short  of  cutting 
off  the  patient  s  head.  Nor  do  I  feel  much  confidence  in 
the  regenerating  power  of  hatred,  in  the  moral  sublimity 
of  assassination,  or  in  the  wisdom  of  crippling  the  State 
in  all  its  functions  in  order  to  make  it  better. 

Altogether,  I  cannot  help  approaching  the  case  in 
a  frame  of  mind  which  might  be  likened  to  that  of  a 
medical  man.  The  first  thing  to  do,  if  you  fancy  yourself 
a  consulting  physician,  is  to  take  stock  of  the  peculiarities 
of  your  patient  and  to  draw  up  a  diagnosis  of  the  disease. 
To  do  this,  in  the  case  of  Russia,  one  has  to  reckon  with 
the  condition  of  three  main  factors — the  government,  the 
intellectuals  or  the  educated  class,  and  the  masses  of  the 
people.  It  would  be  an  easy  and  not  ungrateful  task  to 
describe  these  various  agents  in  strong  terms,  with  striking 
contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  with  unremitting  severity  for 
the  blackguards,  and  glowing  sympathy  for  the  virtuous 
characters.  But  after  Tolstoy,  such  black  and  white 
sketches  are  not  much  the  fashion  in  literature,  and  I  do 
not  think  they  ought  to  count  for  much  in  politics. 
Complete  wretches  are  as  rare  as  complete  heroes,  and 
most  historical  characters  have,  maybe,  a  touch  of  both 
in  them. 

I  should  not  even  be  inclined  to  deny  some 
redeeming  features  to  the  acknowledged  blackguard  of 
the  play — the  Russian  government — although  I  have 
surely  no  personal  reason  for  standing  up  as  its  champion. 
It  would  be  idle  to  deny,  of  course,  that  the  combination 
of  bureaucratic  red  tape,  irresponsible  palace  influences, 
and  corrupt  brutality,  which  play  so  great  a  part  in  its 
composition,  is  not  likely  to  call  forth  admiration,  when  at 
its  best,  and  has  revealed  its  miserable  incompetence  to 
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friend  and  foe  in  the  most  manifest  way.  But  for  all  its 
defects  and  vices  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  the 
only  traditional  representative  of  political  history  and 
social  order  in  a  country  where  the  steadying  influence  of 
governmental  action  could  least  of  all  be  dispensed  with, 
I,  for  my  part,  cannot  picture  to  myself  what  the  sudden 
removal  of  central  monarchy  and  of  the  bureaucratic  and 
military  framework  supporting  it  would  mean  in  Russia. 
I  believe  it  would  have  the  same  effect  as  the  removal  of 
buttresses  and  supporting  beams  might  have  in  the  case 
of  a  damaged  roof.  All  visions  about  a  Russian  republic 
or  a  federation  of  autonomous  states  and  the  like,  appear 
to  me  to  be  mischievous  speculations  full  of  dangers  for 
those  who  indulge  in  them.  The  task  of  a  powerful 
monarchy  guarding  national  independence  and  union  in 
the  exposed  position  between  the  German  and  the  Mongol 
is  cut  out  for  the  Czar  and  his  officials,  and  it  is  only  a 
pity  that  instead  of  being  content  with  a  task  of  such 
magnitude,  they  are  bent  on  achieving  an  omnipotence 
which  means  nothing  else  but  the  reduction  of  the  nation 
itself  to  moral  rightlessness  and  insignificance.  To  explain 
my  meaning  by  a  comparison  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  advisable  at  the  present  stage  of  development  to  try  to 
realise  in  Russia  a  republic  or  a  purely  parliamentary 
government  which,  after  all,  is  only  a  modification  of  the 
republican ;  it  would  be  desirable  to  secure  a  solution  of  the 
present  crisis,  somewhat  of  the  same  kind  as  that  achieved  in 
Germany  or  Austria,  where  the  Crown  has  still  a  very 
great  extra-parliamentary  influence.  It  is  another  matter 
how  far  such  a  solution  may  be  considered  possible  or 
likely.  The  present  state  of  public  opinion,  or  rather  the 
temper  of  the  educated  classes  as  well  as  the  clumsy 
handling  of  the  monarchial  factor  itself  render  such  a 
solution  difficult  in  many  ways. 

The  intellectual  classes,  which  have  come  so  much 
to  the  fore  in  the  late  Duma,  present  also  a  very 
chequered  appearance.    They  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of 
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Western  society  in  many  ways,  and  they  are  worthy  of 
these  sympathies.  Not  only  that  they  represent  the 
claims  of  individual  liberty,  of  right,  of  political  self- 
government  against  despotic  rule,  not  only  that  they 
take  their  standards  and  fashion  their  aspirations  very 
largely  from  patterns  and  examples  of  English,  French, 
and  German  history,  they  also  call  for  sympathy  and 
admiration  by  many  of  the  traits  of  character  revealed  in 
the  long  and  weary  struggle  against  tremendous  odds. 
Russian  liberals  and  radicals  are  staunch  idealists,  people 
led  principally,  not  by  egotistic  or  interested  motives,  but 
by  their  conceptions  of  common  weal  and  of  political 
duty.  They  are  ready  to  sacrifice  their  personal  welfare 
and  even  their  lives  for  the  common  cause,  and  they  are 
untiring  in  their  devotion  when  they  have  made  up  their 
minds,  rightly  or  wrongly,  about  the  direction  their  efforts 
ought  to  take.  There  have  been  more  picturesque,  more 
dramatic  struggles  for  freedom  than  the  one  which  is 
going  on  in  Russia  now-a-days,  but  there  has  hardly 
been  one  in  which  the  individual  fighters  have  shown 
a  greater  willingness  to  surrender  all  personal  advantages 
and  hopes  of  well-being.  The  cradle  of  the  Russian 
liberal  movement  were  the  universities,  and  it  has  kept 
the  stamp  of  idealistic  youth  about  it.  One  remarkable 
peculiarity  is  a  direct  consequence  of  this  theoretic  spirit 
of  Russian  liberalism — it  is  very  free  from  that  opposition 
of  class  interests  which  has  so  often  characterised  Western 
movements  of  a  similar  nature.  There  is  nothing 
bourgeois  about  the  striving  of  the  middle  classes.  The 
tiers  itaty  the  middle  class,  is  full  of  sympathy  with  the 
aspirations  of  the  fourth,  and  it  is  rather  from  this  latter 
that  the  call  for  differentiation  of  aims  and  means  proceeds. 
The  Russian  intellectuals  are,  as  a  rule,  very  socialistic 
in  their  leanings,  and,  in  any  case,  quite  averse  to  any 
attempt  to  take  advantage  of  capital  or  better  education 
in  order  to  secure  a  greater  measure  of  power  or  of 
material  profits. 
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This  high-spirited  idealism  has,  however,  its  distinct 
drawbacks.  Like  the  intellectuals  of  the  great  French 
Revolution,  Russian  liberals — the  cadets  of  the  late  Duma 
— have  no  clear  conception  of  space  and  time.  They  build 
up  systems  with  great  energy  and  freedom  of  design,  be- 
cause they  are  not  accustomed  to  reckon  with  the  conditions 
of  the  nation  or  with  the  properties  of  the  materials  they 
would  have  to  use  for  their  edifice.  In  this  they  are  the 
right  children  of  their  class — one-sided,  always  drawn  to 
abstract  reasoning  and  logical  constructions,  impatient  of 
everyday  business  and  slow  digging,  thirsting  for  excite- 
ment and  dramatic  effects,  impressionable  to  the  verge  of 
being  neurasthenic.  People  of  this  kind  are  seldom 
content  with  makeshifts  and  gradual  progress — they  strive 
after  the  absolute,  and,  naturally  enough,  are  doomed  to 
fall  very  much  short  of  their  expectations.  To  substantiate 
the  meaning  of  my  remarks  I  will  call  your  attention  to 
one  or  two  facts  from  the  history  of  these  two  last  years. 
Almost  the  first  steps  made  by  the  liberals,  when  they 
set  out  on  their  career  of  public  demonstrations,  was  to 
proclaim  the  necessity  of  equal,  direct,  secret  and 
universal  suffrage.  This  became  the  cry  of  the  day  in 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1905,  and  everybody  who 
dared  utter  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  imperfect  prepara- 
tion of  the  half  savage  tribes,  of  which  there  are  so  many 
in  Russia,  or  even  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  peasants,  who 
can  neither  read  nor  write,  for  that  kind  of  franchise  was 
treated  as  a  retrograde  and  a  transfuge.  Or,  lately, 
the  tremendously  difficult  agrarian  question  was 
entered  in  the  address  of  the  Duma  under  the 
plain  heading  of  the  necessary  expropriation  of  all 
Church  and  State  property,  and  of  that  of  the  great  and 
medium  land  owners,  too,  before  the  Duma  had  even 
tried  to  tackle  the  immense  difficulties — juridical,  social, 
and  economic — connected  with  it.  There  was,  and 
there  is  still  one  proper  school  of  self-government  in 
Russia,  namely,  the  municipal  and  provincial  institutions, 
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the  Zemstvos,  as  they  may  be  called  for  the  sake  of 
brevity.  They  have  achieved  a  great  deal  of  hard  and 
useful  work,  opened  schools  and  hospitals,  built  roads, 
started  economic  relief  work  and  organised  model  farms  at 
a  time  when  the  central  government  was  at  the  height  of 
its  oppressive  power  and  tried  to  check  and  discountenance 
the  towns  and  counties  at  every  step.  But  the  Zemstvo 
School  is  not  popular  just  now,  its  methods  are  too  slow 
and  too  matter  of  fact.  Leaders  like  Dmitri  Shipoff, 
who  in  every  other  country  would  have  stood  in 
the  front  of  public  administration  and  power,  are  pushed 
back  by  more  showy  speakers  and  by  men  who  trade  in 
large  promises.  Let  us  hope  that  times  may  alter,  and 
that  the  central  self-government  of  Russia  when  it  gets 
established  on  a  firm  basis  will  take  up  the  thread  followed 
by  the  Zemstvos  in  their  practical  work,  rather  than 
indulge  in  theoretical  speculations  and  endless  agitation. 
Then,  and  not  before,  there  will  be  an  occasion  for 
promising  real  and  lasting  reforms. 

Behind  the  government  and  the  educated  class, 
looms  the  enormous  mass  of  the  peasantry,  nowhere  so 
imposing  and  so  mysterious  as  in  Russia,  some  80  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  population,  a  solid  block  of  more  than 
100,000,000  men.  It  is  clear  that  no  real  improvement 
of  the  conditions  of  the  Empire  can  be  achieved  unless 
this  mass  is  more  or  less  won  for  them.  Although  to  a 
great  extent  illiterate  and  superstitious,  it  has  been 
certainly  roused  to  a  consciousness  of  its  wretched 
economic,  political,  and  intellectual  state,  and  it  would  be 
foolish  to  disregard  its  feelings  and  actions.  Any  govern- 
ment or  party  deeming  that  they  may  arrange  affairs  in 
Russia  without  taking  stock  of  this  newborn  democracy 
would  be  acting  like  diose  builders  of  the  Gospel  who  did 
not  attend  to  one  thing  in  their  constructive  zeal — to  the 
weight  of  the  corner-stone,  which  fell  down  and  crushed 
them. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  owned  that  nothing  is 
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more  difficult  than  to  find  out  what  the  alternate  direction 
and  requirements  of  this  force  may  turn  out  to  be.     In 
order  to  understand  the  curious  "out-of-the-way"  position 
of  this  huge  native  population,  it  is  necessary  to  say  two 
words  on  the  effect  the  two  reformatory  ages  of  Russian 
history  have  had  on  it     I  mean  the  reform  age  of  Peter 
the  Great  and  the  reform  age  of  Alexander  II.     Peter 
the  Great  gave  Russian  politics  their  direction  towards 
Europe  and  the  upper  classes  of  society  followed  this  lead 
not  only   by  the  acquisition   of   technical    knowledge, 
military  organisation,    bureaucratic   institutions,   and  so 
forth,  but  by  acquiring  more  and  more  the  tastes  and 
ideals  of  Western  Europe.      But  the  lower  classes  did 
not  join  in  this  movement  "  Westward-ho,"  or  joined  in 
much  lesser  degree.  The  result  was  a  deep  chasm  between 
the  classes  educated  in  Western  fashion  and  the  masses 
embedded  in  peculiar   Muscovite  creeds,   customs,   and 
institutions,  still  the  real  strength  of  the  Empire  in  their 
backward   beliefs  and  morals  but  hopelessly  estranged 
from  their  elder  brethren,  the  squires,  the  men  of  the  liberal 
profession,  and  the  officials.      It  is  only  by  this  diversity 
of  culture  that  some  of  the  puzzling  contradictions  of 
Russian  actualities  can  be  explained,  the  deep  distrust 
of  the  peasantry  to  everybody  wearing  a  "German"  coat, 
let  him  be  as  liberal  as  he  likes,  the  lack  of  human 
sympathy  and  gratitude  displayed   by  the  peasants   in 
their  rising  in  regard  to  some  educated  men  who  have 
been   real   benefactors   to   them,    the    wanton    spirit  of 
destruction    of    rioters    who    in    other     circumstances 
display  the  utmost   feeling  of   brotherhood    and    self- 
abnegation.      I  have  heard  men  who  know  the  country 
well  say  that  those  very  peasants  who,  as  soldiers,  sacrificed 
themselves  with  the  most  unassuming  heroism  to  save 
their  wounded  officers,    would   sack  those  very  officers' 
estates  as  farms  are  sacked   in  enemy's  land — not  for 
the  loot,   but  for  the  sake  of  crippling  an  adversary. 
Needless  to  say  what  difficulties  this  frame  of  mind  puts 
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in  the  way  of  organic  reforms.  The  parties  concerned 
do  not  know  and  do  not  understand  each  other,  and  yet 
the  uneducated  many  cannot  do  without  the  help  of  the 
educated  few,  whom  they  consider  at  bottom  as  foreigners. 
As  long  as  the  rule  of  the  strong  hand  prevailed  this 
estrangement  might  not  be  so  material,  but  in  the  present 
state  of  acute  crisis  the  absence  of  common  ideals,  the 
radical  difference  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  gentleman 
aud  the  peasant,  makes  the  conflict  especially  bitter  and 
difficult  of  solution. 

The  course  of  the  emancipating  reform  of  1861  (in 
Alexander  1 1. 's  reign)  did  not  improve  matters.  It  put 
an  end  to  personal  serfdom,  and  it  created  the 
independent  peasantry  of  the  present  day,  but  it  saddled 
this  peasantry  with  all  sorts  of  burdens  and  debasing 
conditions,  and  it  maintained  its  special  organisation  in  the 
famous  village  communities  and  its  adscription  to  the  soil 
for  public  purposes,  in  spite  of  the  freedom  of  its  members 
in  private  law.  At  the  same  time  the  division  of  landed 
estates  between  the  squires  and  the  peasants  did  not  turn 
out  beneficial  for  either.  The  squires  got  the  better  land 
and  considerable  indemnities,  but  in  most  cases  did  not 
manage  to  turn  to  good  account  their  new  position 
of  separate  landowners  farming  their  own  estates. 
The  peasant  population,  tied  to  the  soil  by  adscription 
and  by  the  slow  development  of  industrial  and  commercial 
outlets,  backward  in  its  methods  of  husbandry,  and 
demoralised  by  its  poverty  and  darkness,  soon  lapsed 
into  a  state  of  helpless  congestion,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  the  I  rish.  The  cry  is  now  for  land  before 
all  things,  but  it  ought  to  be  rather  for  remedial  legislation, 
credit,  and  efficient  leadership  towards  renewed  economic 
methods  and  altered  conditions  of  tenure.  This  last 
ought  either  to  be  individualised  according  to  Western 
patterns  with  a  surrender  of  communistic  re-allotments 
and  with  comprehensive  poor  laws  to  take  care  of  the 
inefficient — who  now  drag  down  the  village  communities. 
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Or  else  it  ought  to  be  reformed  on  principles  of  a 
distinct  and  strict  socialism,  with  power  to  discipline  the 
inefficient  and  to  keep  them  up  to  the  mark  in  the  interests 
of  the  community.  Anyhow,  the  present  system  of  an 
archaic  village  community  weighed  down  by  its 
responsibilities  and  disabilities  is  no  good. 

The  picture  drawn  by  me  looks  disheartening  at 
first  view,  but  one  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  redeeming 
elements  of  the  problems.  The  Russian  peasants,  for  all 
their  clumsiness,  ignorance  and  defects  of  organisation 
and  leadership,  possess  some  faculties  which  have  been 
fostered  by  ages,  and  cannot  disappear  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years ;  there  is  good  hope  that  these  qualities  will 
carry  them  through  the  present  crisis  as  they  have 
through  many  others.  There  is  no  sturdier  race  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Single  men,  single  families,  single 
villages  come  to  grief  and  fall,  but  the  great  mass  still 
struggles  on,  gathering  strength  by  a  kind  of  slow,  organic 
process  of  expansion  which  is  irresistable  in  the  end.  It  is 
by  no  means  a  mere  struggle  for  material  existence.  Its 
most  stupendous  feats  have  been  the  victorious  resistance 
of  the  peasant  world  against  oppression,  even  enlightened 
oppression.  Centuries  of  aristocratic  exploitation  have  not 
been  able  to  knockout  the  curiousautonomy  of  the  *'mir"  ; 
the  most  cruel  religious  persecutions  have  been  unavailing 
against  the  Starovers — the  old  Ritualists,  or  the  Dukho- 
bors,  the  **  fighters  in  spirit."  It  is  no  mere  whim  that 
has  led  the  greatest  representative  of  Russian  literature, 
Leo  Tolstoy,  to  assume  the  peasant  s  garb,  and  to  assign 
such  a  place  of  honour  to  the  mere  peasant  in  his 
construction  of  society.  They  are  dark  and  misguided, 
but  they  are  the  backbone  of  Russia,  and  this  backbone  is 
far  from  broken — thanks  be  to  God !  Our  most  fervent 
wish  must  be  to  see  this  long-suffering  people  set  at  last 
in  such  legal  and  economic  conditions  that  they  may  give 
as  good  an  account  of  their  inborn  common  sense  and 
thrift  as  some  of  their  specially  favoured  brethren  do;  for 
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example,  in  their  guilds  the  articles  of  artizans  and 
commercial  employes  whom  no  one  could  beat  in 
businesslike  spirit  and  honesty. 

But,  and  this  be  said  in  conclusion,  it  will 
require  a  long  time,  great  efforts,  and  many  a  sad 
object  lesson  in  order  to  bring  about  satisfactory  results. 
As  yet  Russia  is  moving  in  the  first  gloomy  period  of 
revolutionary  destruction,  when  excitement,  revenge, 
greed  of  power,  and  greed  of  wealth  seem  to  dominate 
men  and  to  throw  all  better  feelings  into  the  shade.  As 
everything  is  meted  out  to  the  Russian  nation  on  a 
specially  huge  scale,  this  period  of  revolutionary  ascendancy 
may  last  a  longer  time  than  would  have  been  the  case 
with  other  nations.  A  turn  towards  the  better  will  set  in 
when  and  if  all  the  three  moving  forces  of  Russian 
history  realise  not  only  their  one-sided  interests,  but  the 
limitations  imposed  on  them  by  the  life  and  interests 
of  the  whole.  The  government  must  renounce  its 
bureaucratic  and  arbitrary  rule,  the  intellectuals  must 
learn  to  take  into  account  the  forces  of  historical 
tradition  and  national  unity,  the  masses  must  realise 
not  only  their  strength,  but  the  need  for  guidance 
on  the  part  of  their  better  educated  brethren.  It  is 
easier  to  make  plans  for  one  factor  than  for  three, 
and  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  take  upon 
himself  to  make  exact  predictions  as  to  the  ultimate 
combination  in  which  these  three  factors  will  settle  down. 
It  is  already  something  to  guess  in  what  direction  a 
desirable  solution  has  to  be  sought. 

Paul  Vinogradoff. 
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Careers  for  University  Men. 

COMMERCE. 

BY 

PROFESSOR  S.  J.  CHAPMAN,  M.A.,  M.CoM., 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Commerce  in  the  University  of  Manchester, 

I  HAVE  heard  the  view  expressed  that  the  university  man 
is  restricted  to  a  narrow  range  of  callings,  for  two  reasons : 
the  one  that  he  is  over-cultured  for  so  many,  the  other 
that  he  is  disqualified  for  so  many  by  the  character  of  his 
training.  The  first  opinion,  in  the  existence  of  which  at 
the  present  time  I  should  hardly  have  believed  had  I  not 
met  with  it  on  more  than  one  occasion,  is  in  part  the 
product  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  our  English  universities 
in  the  past.  It  is  far  less  common  in  Germany  and  the 
United  States.  Associated  with  the  life  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  there  used  to  be  some  contempt  of  trade,  and 
there  survived  an  unreasoned  assumption,  seldom 
formulated,  that  business  is  beneath  the  powers  of  the 
university  man.  All  this,  no  doubt,  is  shadowy  and 
passing  now,  but  it  has  left  its  trace  in  an  instinctive 
tendency.  The  university  man,  if  he  has  to  earn  his 
living  naturally  enters  a  profession.  Within  the  ancient 
seats  of  learning  a  not  altogether  wholesome  atmosphere 
had  settled,  but  science,  democracy,  open  scholarships, 
and  of  late  the  new  universities,  have  helped  to  dissipate 
it.  We  are  beginning  to  perceive  that  preparation 
for  the  world  in  the  university  should  widen  and  not 
narrow  the  range  of  occupations  from  which  the  person 
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who  has  undergone  it  may  select.  The  overcrowding  of 
the  professions  is  proof  positive  that  the  perception  is 
still  dim. 

Yet  there  is  still  an  impression  abroad,  that  any 
exceptional  intellectual  powers  would  be  wasted  in 
business,  though  not  in  professions.  Of  modern  com- 
mercialism and  industrialism,  no  idea  could  be  more 
mistaken.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  most  businesses 
call  from  those  directing  them  as  much  mental  sweat  as 
the  average  profession.  Special  aptitudes,  united  with 
taste,  sympathy  and  some  personal  magnetism,  are  needed 
for  successful  school  teaching,  but  hardly  the  driving 
force  and  persistency  in  practical  thought,  which  win 
success  for  the  man  of  affairs.  But  for  teaching,  it  is 
argued  that  at  any  rate  it  means  a  cultured  life.  Here 
one  runs  hard  against  an  old  prejudice. 

What  is  culture  ?  We  are  not  satisfied  that  bric-a- 
brac  and  Latin  verse  sum  it  up.  In  general,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  cultured  man  is  one  with 
developed  powers  and  adequate  knowledge  of  his  world 
in  past  and  present.  He  is  a  person  divested  of  the  idols 
of  cave  and  market-place,  who  can  look  at  the  world 
direct  with  analytical  eye,  and  recognise  and  appreciate 
its  several  essential  features.  He  is  the  alert  citizen  of 
the  cosmos  in  the  broadest  sense.  With  a  widening 
conception  of  learning,  the  denotation  of  culture  has 
widened.  It  meant  those  who  knew  the  ancients  in  days 
when  there  was  little  to  know.  Now,  if  we  lay  emphasis 
on  width  of  view,  the  unmathematical  classic  is  held  as 
uncultured  as  the  unclassical  mathematician.  But  width 
of  view  is  no  more  the  test  than  depth  of  penetration. 
We  know  that  delving  deep  trains  the  mind  more  than 
skimming  far  afield,  and  we  rightly  set  store  by  specialism, 
in  consequence,  when  it  is  entered  upon  at  a  suitable  age. 
And  for  "mathematics"  above  any  science  may  be  written. 
All  that  feeds  thought  is  productive  of  some  kind  of 
culture.  The  business  that  bewilders  the  mind  of  the  novice 
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we  may  be  sure  holds  tough  problems,  when  we  realise 
that  law  all  the  time  works  in  its  confusion. 

The  young  man  who  is  not  clever  enough  to  be  a 
doctor,  lawyer,  writer,  scientist,  engineer  or  school- 
master, is  not  clever  enough  to  be  a  successful  butcher, 
grocer,  manufacturer,  broker,  shipper  or  banker,  so  far  as 
the  work  would  mean  directing  a  large  concern,  or  fram- 
ing judgments  on  economic  tendencies.  For  all  who  are 
industrious  there  are  fortunately  niches  in  this  world,  and 
our  rejected  of  the  professions  could  still  find  a  place  in 
the  subordinate  walks  of  commerce.  He  could  make  his 
living  no  doubt,  but  it  would  not  be  his  to  solve  the 
problems  of  business  any  more  than  it  was  his  to  see  into 
the  mysteries  of  health.  And  at  any  rate  there  is  this  to 
attract  the  man  of  powers  to  commerce,  that  it  is  a  world 
of  glorious  activity,  and  if  not  of  thrilling  adventure,  of 
its  analogpje,  business  risk  and  speculation,  which  rightly 
entered  upon  and  properly  understood  is  not  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  evils  of  this  world  any  more  than  the 
actions  directed  by  the  working  hypotheses  of  scientists. 
The  "  low  arts  "  and  **  petty  ways  "  of  *'  traders  "  are,  of 
course,  no  different  from  the  mean  ways  of  all  persons  ot 
mean  ideals.  Low  arts  and  petty  ways  are  practised  in 
all  callings  and  classes  where  the  nature  to  practise  them 
is  to  be  found.  But  to  suppose  that  success  in  commerce 
is  attained  by  any  such  tricks  is  to  expose  lamentably  our 
ignorance  of  what  modern  business  essentially  implies. 

Is  the  university  man  disqualified  for  business 
by  reason  of  his  training?  It  would  appear  that  the 
converted  English  university  man  who  condescends  to 
business  sometimes  meets  with  rebuffs  and  finds  himself 
not  wanted.  The  remedy,  of  course,  of  the  man  who  is 
really  in  earnest  is  to  get  in  where  he  can — and  no 
person  of  energy  would  fail  to  effect  an  entry — and  prove 
his  value.  Such  prejudice  as  there  may  be  against  the 
university  man  is  partly  occasioned  by  some  of  our 
weaker  brother  alumni  adopting  the  superior  pose.     It 
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is  unfortunately  true  that  the  system  of  our  ancient 
universities  not  only  failed  to  eradicate  boyish  conceit 
from  the  rank  and  file,  but  did  actually  foster  it  in  them, 
and  sometimes  made  of  it  a  malady  seriously  destructive 
of  efficiency.  However,  the  fault  is  being  corrected,  and 
it  will  not  be  found  in  Scotland  or  the  newer  universities. 
But  there  is  objection  more  profound  than  this:  a 
distrust  of  the  curriculum  and  discipline.  The  question 
of  discipline  may  soon  be  disposed  of.  The  slackness  of 
the  loafing  undergraduate  may  become  an  incurable 
habit  we  grant ;  its  prevention  consists  in  harrying  the 
loafing  undergraduate  out  of  existence.  Then  there 
remains  the  matter  of  the  curriculum.  Upon  this  my 
views  are  very  definitely  formed.  All  education  that 
teaches  a  man  to  think  will  make  him  a  better 
business  men  ultimately.  Science  and  mathematics  are 
therefore  peculiarly  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
the  student  designed  for  commerce.  But,  in  order  to 
keep  the  average  man  out  of  a  groove,  they  must  be 
supplemented  by  such  studies  as  philosophy,  history,  or 
classics,  which  widen  the  mental  horizon.  Other  things 
being  equal,  it  is  best  that  young  men,  specifically 
intended  for  a  business  life,  should  be  reared  on  a 
specialised  curriculum,  like  doctors,  lawyers  and  engineers. 
Economic  science  is  now  sufficiently  developed  as  science 
to  stimulate  and  strengthen  the  thought  process  and 
intellectual  initiative,  and  it  possesses  the  advantage  of 
bearing  directly  on  the  student's  future  interests.  It  is 
a  subject  which  he  must  study  at  some  time.  Its  many- 
sidedness — for  it  may  be  comparative  and  inductive, 
analytical  (offering  scope  to  the  mathematician),  historical 
and  ethical — renders  it  peculiarly  adapted  for  training  the 
mind.  Geography,  law  and  accounting,  naturally  link  on 
to  it,  and  the  branches  of  technology  for  those  whose 
futures  lie  in  the  industries.  Faculties  of  Commerce  in 
universities,  or  some  arrangement  to  fulfil  their  functions, 
I  regard  as  generally  inevitable  and  highly  desirable. 
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If  I  am  asked  what  business  the  university  man  can 
turn  to,  my  answer  is  any  business,  and  that  he  will 
engage  in  it  the  better  for  having  been  to  a  university. 
If  I  am  asked  how  he  can  get  in  when  the  avenues  to  a 
career  seem  so  few,  my  answer  is  as  best  he  can,  and 
that  a  man  of  force  will  not  be  kept  out.  Where  he 
begins  is  a  matter  of  little  moment ;  where  he  ends  is  the 
important  thing.  It  is  not  altogether  to  be  deplored  that 
the  path  is  now  difficult — in  spite  of  the  recent  activities 
of  university  appointment  agencies,  which  have  become 
conscious  of  the  rich  harvests  of  business  enterprise — 
because  a  picked  band  is  thereby  selected  to  convert 
the  commercial  world.  They  will  not  be  altogether 
pioneers,  for  there  are  thousands  of  university  men 
in  the  city  to-day,  who,  however,  are  largely  men 
for  whom  positions  of  authority  were  waiting.  It  is  a 
comparatively  new  idea  that  the  young  man  without 
capital,  who  nas  his  way  to  make  and  intends  to  make  it 
in  city  life,  should  begin  his  career  with  a  university 
education,  It  is  remarkable  that  it  should  be  a  new  idea. 
Perhaps  one  cause  is  that  we  have  been  so  ** practical," 
that  in  effect  our  actions  haye  been  unpractically 
doctrinaire.  For  these  energetic  educated  men,  who 
are  not  handicapped  by  bearing  an  aggressive  surface 
stamp  of  their  alma  mater,  I  foretell  futures.  They  will 
probably  have  as  much  to  learn  from  experience  as 
those  who  mounted  office-stools  at  tenderer  years,  but 
their  trained  minds — particularly  if  in  their  education, 
economic  and  allied  subjects  have  formed  a  prominent 
part — will  enable  them  to  interpret  experience  more 
rapidly  and  appropriately.  Native  power,  nevertheless, 
will,  of  course,  continue  to  force  its  way,  even  when 
uncultivated  in  a  prescribed  pedagogic  fashion. 

S.  J.  Chapman. 
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Training  from  the  Teachers' 
Point  of  View. 


BY 

I.  L.   KANDEL. 

The  great  question  now  agitating  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, or  rather  that  portion  which  takes  an  interest  in 
professional  matters,  is  that  of  registration.  That  the 
abolition  of  the  register  has  met  with  general  regret  is 
well  known,  but  it  will  have  effected  some  good  if  a  more 
satisfactory  scheme  insisting  on  training  as  a  qualification 
is  to  be  substituted.  Training  is  still  viewed  with  sus- 
picion in  many  quarters.  This  is  due  perhaps  to  tradition, 
perhaps  to  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  benefits  which 
would  accrue  to  education  generally  from  a  body  of  well 
trained  teachers.  But  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article 
to  dilate  on  these  advantages;  the  present  aim  is  to  show 
how  a  teacher  may  benefit  from  a  year  spent  in  training. 
The  chief  complaint  against  teaching  as  a  profession 
— a  complaint  frequently  heard  from  men  who  have  been 
at  work  for  some  time — is  that  it  is  dull,  monotonous, 
soul-destroying.  Year  in,  year  out,  there  is  the  same 
grind  ;  the  only  factor  which  changes  is  the  class.  The 
work  never  varies.  Like  Sisyphus  of  old,  their  task  is  to 
roll  a  stone  up  a  mountain.  This  takes  a  school  term  or 
perhaps  a  year.  At  the  end  of  the  period  they  begin  again 
at  the  foot.  That  men  with  such  views  of  their  work  find 
it  dull  is  not  surprising ;  nor  is  it  surprising  to  find  that 
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such  teachers  think  that  their  business  is  to  pour  know- 
ledge into  the  scholar  to  make  of  him  an  example- 
grinding,  paradigm-repeating  machine.  It  is  safe  to 
assert  that  such  teachers  have  had  no  training.  They 
have  probably  never  read  a  book  bearing  on  their 
professional  work.  Their  sole  aim  is  to  leave  the  school 
atmosphere  as  soon  as  their  duties  permit,  and  to  spend 
their  leisure  in  their  own  pursuits,  regretting  only  that 
to-morrow  they  must  return  to  their  uncongenial  task. 
Teaching  is  certainly  not  the  best  profession  for  such 
men  to  have  entered.  As  a  general  rule  the  most 
successful  teachers  are  those  who  have  early  made  up 
their  minds  to  enter  the  profession.  Such  men  take  an 
all  absorbing  interest  in  their  work.  In  many  cases  they 
have  a  good  knowledge  of  educational  literature.  But  it 
is  only  after  years  of  experience  that  they  discover  in 
their  own  way  how  they  may  best  succeed  in  fulfilling 
their  aim. 

Is  the  trained  teacher  in  a  better  position  than  either 
of  these  classes  ?  He  only  spends  one  year  in  acquiring 
the  knowledge  that  is  needed  to  take  him  through  the 
teacher's  diploma  examination,  and  his  practical  work 
need  not  consist  of  more  than  one  hundred  hours 
teaching,  possibly  less,  per  year.  Does  such  a  student 
benefit  from  his  year's  experience  ? 

In  the  first  place  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
tools  which  he  must  employ  in  his  profession.  Every 
training  course  demands  some  acquaintance  with  educa- 
tional literature.  Thus  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  has 
already  one  advantage  more  than  his  untrained  colleague. 
We  are  still  far  from  finality  in  educational  method.  In 
England  we  are  still  torn  between  the  German  and 
American  schools  of  educational  thought.  What  is  the 
use  of  learning  a  method  which  may  soon  be  discredited.'* 
There  is  every  use.  Any  method  is  better  than  none. 
But  every  well-trained  teacher  will  know  that  in  a  single 
lesson  he  may  employ  more  than  one  method.    Teaching 
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is  no  longer  dull  or  monotonous.  His  business  is  not  to 
pour  in  knowledge  but  to  educate  by  the  most  suitable 
method — to  use  the  most  suitable  tool.  His  mind  must 
be  on  the  alert  to  be  ready  at  any  moment  to  employ 
what  he  considers  the  method  best  adapted  to  changing 
circumstances.  His  task  is  no  longer  confined  to  winding 
up  the  class-machine  to  grind  out  examples  and  then  to 
sit  until  the  machine  is  to  be  wound  up  again.  His 
mind  is  constantly  working.  It  need  not  get  into  a 
state  of  lethargfy  until  school  is  over  and  then  rouse  itself 
to  its  own  interests. 

The  trained  teacher,  then,  is  acquainted  with  his 
tools.  In  a  well-organised  training  department  he  is 
given  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  his 
material — the  scholars.  If  he  has  a  class  of  twenty 
boys  he  may  discover  that  he  has  possibly  ten  varieties 
of  material.  He  must  ask  how  these  are  to  be  treated 
to  attain  a  desired  end.  The  danger  is  that  a  student- 
teacher  may  be  removed  from  one  class  to  another  before 
he  has  time  to  understand  his  material.  This  would  not 
occur  under  a  well-organised  system  of  training.  At  the 
Manchester  University,  which  is  cited  merely  by  way  of 
example  as  the  training  department  best  known  to  the 
writer,  each  student-teacher  is  given  charge  of  a  class  in 
one  subject  for  at  least  three  months.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  he  changes  his  subject,  frequently  his  class,  and 
thus  sees  how  the  material  is  to  be  treated  under  different 
aspects.  Thus  the  trained  teacher  has  had  opportunities 
of  studying  his  material. 

The  last  and  not  the  least  important  point  is  that  a 
trained  teacher  has  learned  that  there  is  an  aim  in 
education  beyond  getting  good  results.  Guided  by 
this  aim  he  pays  attention  to  all  the  pupils  in  his 
charge,  the  strong  as  well  as  the  weak.  It  is 
the  aimless  teacher  who  flounders  and  regrets  that  he 
does  not  adorn  another  profession.  The  possession  of 
an  ideal,  the  grasp  of  method  and  material  can  alone  make 
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a  teacher  s  task  congenial.     Not  all  students  who  pass 
through  a  training  department  carry  away  these  acquire- 
ments ;  nor  are  all  "  Greats  "  men  endowed  with  culture. 
There  is,  at  least,  good  ground  for  hope  that  something 
can  be  gained  by  a  year  sacrificed  to  training.     That  it 
is  a  sacrifice  financially  there  is  no  doubt.     At  present  it 
is  too  much  to  hope  that  a  system  of  state-aided  training 
of  teachers  for  secondary  schools  will  be  established  in 
the  immediate  future,  but  it  is  bound  to  come  some  day. 
Nor  does  the  trained  teacher  obtain  a  better  appointment 
on  the  strength  of  his  training  for  it  is  not  a  guarantee  of 
a  good  teacher ;  it  is  only  prima  facie  evidence  that  a 
teacher  understands  his  work.     The  reason  for  this  is 
that   the    trained   teachers    have    sometimes    as    much 
difficulty  with  class  discipline  as  the  untrained  and  inex- 
perienced.    This   can   easily  be  accounted   for.     Many 
training  schools  are  content  with  a  written  examination 
and  possibly  one  criticism  lesson,  when  a  class  usually 
causes  no  difficulty.     This  is  a  defect  which  can  soon  be 
remedied.     At   the   Manchester   University,    if  it   may 
again  be   instanced,   the  student-teacher  teaches  every 
day  during  the  year  and  is  every  day  under  the  notice  of 
the  Professor  of  Education  and  of  the  head  and  assistants 
of  the  practising  schools,  who  can  detect  whether  discipline 
is  good  or  bad.     Under  such  a  system  a  teacher  can 
receive  good  advice,  and  his  progress  on  this  side  of  his 
training  can  be  checked.     Unless  this  side  is  considered 
in  granting  the  teacher's  diploma  by  every  university 
there  can  be  no  guarantee  in  the  training.     The  writer 
knows  of  a  case  where  a  man,  who  had  obtained  a  first 
in  the  teacher's  diploma  examination,  was  dismissed  from 
his  first  school  within  three  months,  because  he  could 
not  control  a  class. 

But  this  defect  can  be  remedied  by  better  organisa- 
tion and  more  practising  schools.  The  great  gain,  none 
the  less,  is  skill  and  good  workmansnip,  and  this  is 
followed  by  pride  in  the  work.     It  is  professional  feeling 
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and  professional  pride  that  the  teacher  lacks.  Not 
until  all  teachers,  of  whatever  grade,  recognise  that  they 
are  all  doing  the  same  kind  of  work,  that  they  are  all 
members  of  the  same  profession, — perhaps  the  most 
useful  in  the  world — not  till  then  can  teachers  hope  for 
any  improvement  in  their  lot.  A  register  insisting  on 
training  as  a  qualification  will  go  a  long  way  to  secure 
this  improvement  on  the  material  side.  But  it  is  not  so 
much  the  teaching  body  as  a  whole  which  would  benefit 
as  the  individual.  Anything  which  can  make  the  teacher 
find  pleasure  in  his  work,  and  feel  some  pride  in  it; 
anything  which  would  eliminate  such  complaints  as  those 
mentioned  above  should  be  welcomed.  To  one  who 
has  taught  both  before  and  after  being  trained  the 
advocacy  of  training  is  not  mere  verbalism  but  is 
prompted  by  experience  of  the  profession  under  both 
conditions. 

I.  L.  Kandel. 
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Workpeople    and    the 
Universities. 


Signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  alliance  between  workpeople  and 
the  Universities  is  daily  becoming  more  real.  An  interesting 
proof  of  this  appears  in  the  report  of  the  Oxford  University 
Extension  Dela^acy  just  published: — "The  Delegates  have 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  striking  as  the  development  of  their 
work  has  been,  its  expansion  among  the  working  classes  is 
seriously  hampered  by  financial  considerations.  The  Delagacy 
has,  therefore,  resolved  to  make  an  appeal,  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  Colleges  for  an  endowment  fund." 

Another  sign  appears  in  the  report  of  the  Cambridge 
University  Extension  Syndicate  :  — "  The  Workers'  Educational 
Association  took  a  great  interest  in  the  f  Summer)  Meeting,  and 
sent  some  40  of  its  members  to  attend  it. 

Sometimes  a  few  unthinking  people  have  criticised  the 
Summer  Meeting  because  the  attendance  of  workpeople  has 
always  been  so  small.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is 
very  difficult  for  a  workman,  perhaps  with  wife  and  family,  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  lose  his  wages — perhaps  more, — ^and  to  incur 
such  expenses  as  railway  fare,  board  and  lodgings,  and  fees  for 
the  lectures.  The  real  test  of  the  meeting  lies  in  its  effect  upon 
those  who  do  attend.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  examine 
the  opinions  of  a  few  workpeople  who  were  present  at  the  recent 
Summer  Meeting  at  Cambridge. 

In  the  columns  of  the  Rochdale  Observer  (Sept.  22nd,  1906) 
was  published  an  article  written  by  a  warehouseman,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  says :  — 

"  The  Summer  Lectures  were  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
local  atmosphere,  for  they  had  been  deliberately  designed  to 
broaden  the  student's  mind  and  enlarge  his  life,  rather  than 
to  enable  him  to  add  a  few  pounds  a  year  to  his  income. 
Throughout  the  courses  on  History,  Science,  Literature  and 
Social  Questions,  there  ran  the  character-building  ideal ;  the 
aim  everywhere  was  to  give  the  student  a  conception  of  true 
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proportion  and  to  enable  him  to  decide  which  things  in  life 
are  great  and  which  are  small,  which  are  eternal  and  which 
are  only  for  a  day.  .  .  . 

"  It  was  a  cosmopolitan  assembly  that  gathered  in  the 
reception  room  on  the  last  evening  to  sing  '  Auld  Lan^  Syne  * 
and  to  say  good-bye.  Here  was  a  Frenchman  grippmg  the 
hands  respectively  of  a  Norwegian  and  a  Prussian,  while 
there  an  Austrian,  a  Belgian,  and  an  American  were  swaying 
to  and  fro  to  the  music.  .  .  .  And  so  closed  one  of  the 
pleasantest  chapters  of  my  life,  and  besides  the  sheaf  of 
nappy  memories  that  remain,  I  feel  that  I  have  taken  a  great 
stride  forwards,  and  that  the  educational  goal  is  the  nearer  by 
years." 

The  testimony  of  a  "  mill-hand  "  from  Colne  may  now  be 
quoted :  — 

"  In  conclusion  I  must  state  that  a  visit  to  Cambridge 
and  the  Summer  Meetinfi^  is  worthy  of  every  consideration, 
both  from  an  intellectual  and  a  holiday  (or  social)  point  of 
view,  and  I  should  be  pleased  to  see  more  working  people, 
especially  co-operators,  attending  these  Summer  Meetings, 
though  the  numbers  this  year  were  the  largest  they  have  ever 
been ;  and  I  should  be  pleased  if  our  Education  Committee 
would  give  more  Scholarships  to  these  meetings,  for  I  feel 
sure  that  no  person  can  visit  one  of  them  without  feeling 
some  refining  influence  on  his  character,  which  will  go  far 
towards  reducing  the  vulgarity  and  immorality  so  prevalent 
amongst  men  and  women  of  to-day.  .  .  .  My  visit  to  Cam- 
bridge has  been  an  inspiration  to  me  to  try  to  know  more 
of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  and  the  men  and  women  who 
have  made  it  what  it  is." 

These  extracts  must  be  ended  with  an  abstract  from  an 
article  in  the  October  number  of  the  Millgate  Monthly  on  the 
"  Utility  and  Joy  of  a  Cambridge  Summer  Meeting  " :  — 

''Another  scene,  probably  the  most  gracious  of  all,  rises 
often  in  my  mind,  it  was  led  up  to  by  a  stream  of  working 
men,  ouite  200  of  them,  pacing  the  6reat  Court  of  Trinity 
with  tne  glow  of  happiness  upon  their  faces.  There  were 
extreme  men  among  them  who  would  not  hesitate  to  preach 
revolution,  but  there  at  least  they  were  lost  in  the  human 
kindness  of  the  occasion.  In  the  ancient  Hall  of  Trinity 
College,  seated  on  benches  that  never  before  had  held  so  many 
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men  who  toil  with  their  hands,  they  had  enjoyed  the  bountiful 
hospitality  of  some  'resident  feuows  of  Trinity/  and  had 
heard  Canon  Parry  tell  with  glowing  pride  of  the  College 
roll  of  worthies,  as  he  drew  attention  to  the  portraits  which 
line  the  walls.  Occasions  such  as  this  do  not  tend  to  diminish 
reform  on  the  part  of  those  who  desire  it  in  connection  with 
our  ancient  Universities — ^and  to  some  extent,  at  least,  we  all 
do, — ^but  thev  do  tend  to  banish  the  hard  and  bitter  spirits  of 
mistrust  and  destruction  which  are  antagonistic  to  wise  re- 
form, and  if  allowed  to  work  their  will  would,  by  over- 
reaching, produce  a  state  of  things  worse  than  before." 

A  striking  experiment  is  now  being  made  at  Birmingham. 
On  Tuesday  evenings  lectures  are  being  given  on  Social  subjects. 
Professor  Muirhead  has  already  given  five  lectures  on  the  "Social 
Ideal."  He  will  be  followed  by  Professor  Kirkaldy  on  "  Social 
Economics,"  Professor  Ashley  on  "  Industrial  Organisations," 
Professor  Masterman  on  ''  Local  Administration,"  and  Dr. 
Robertson  on  "  Public  Health  and  Housing."  The  audience  con- 
sists almost  exclusively  of  working  men,  and  quite  a  number  of 
them  are  keen  students.  A  report  on  their  work  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  issued  by  the  Professors.  The  fact  that  the  discussions  last 
sometimes  for  a  full  hour  after  Professor  Muirhead's  lectures, 
speaks  well  for  the  general  interest.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
too,  that  the  attendance  at  the  lectures  has  been  organised  by 
the  Birmingham  Workers'  Educational  Association,  which  is 
now  a  federation  of  63  organisations.  The  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Sharkey,  an  old  Buskin  College  man,  has  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  his  work,  and  to  be  encouraged  to  strengthen  this  new 
alliance  between  Workman  and  Professor. 

The  new  University  towns  are  all  organising  Workers' 
Educational  Associations.  Sheffield  has  approved  its  constitu- 
tion, Leeds  will  draft  one  early  in  the  coming  year,  Liverpool  has 
one  ready  for  submission  to  the  organisations  of  the  city,  whilst 
advances  are  being  made  in  Manchester,  Cardiff  and  Bristol. 
There  are  also  W.  E.  A.  branches  in  London,  Durham  and 
Glasgow,  and  an  effort  is  now  being  made  in  Oxford. 

A.M. 
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University  of  Melbourne. 

The  annual  Report  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Melbourne  for  the  year  ended  July  31stj  1906,  ha^s  recently 
been  published.  The  following  passages,  taken  from  the  Report, 
give  an  interesting  account  of  the  work  of  the  University, 

PIFTIETH   ANNIVBESAHY. 

The  University  of  Melbourne  was  established  by  an  Act  of 
the  Parliament  of  Victoria,  which  received  the  Boyal  Assent  on 
22nd  January,  1863.  The  first  Council  was  appointed  by  a  pro- 
clamation dated  the  6th  April  of  that  year.  The  foundation 
stone  of  the  main  building  was  laid  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1854, 
and  the  University  was  formally  opened  on  13th  April,  1855. 
The  Fiftieth  Anniversary  was  celebrated  in  April  of  the  present 
year.  The  celebrations,  which  lasted  a  week,  included  the 
Beception  of  Delegates  and  presentation  of  addresses,  the  Con- 
ferring of  Degrees,  and  receptions  given  by  the  Government  of 
Victoria,  and  by  the  University  in  combination  with  the  Trustees 
of  the  Public  Library  and  National  Gallery.  Advantage  was 
taken  of  the  presence  of  representatives  of  the  other  Universities 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  hold  a  conference  at  which  a 
number  of  questions  of  common  interest  were  discussed.  At  the 
Conferring  of  Degrees  His  Excellency,  Lord  Northcote, 
Governor-General  of  the  Commonwealth,  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  M.A.  ad  eundenn.  Special  ad  eundem  degrees  were  also 
conferred  on  representatives  of  the  Universities  of  Sydney, 
Adelaide,  and  Tasmania. 

NEV^   BUILDINGS. 

The  new  buildings  rendered  necessary  by  the  institution  of 
a  School  of  Agriculture,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  Mining 
School,  were  begun  in  December,  1905,  and  are  now  in  use,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Agricultural  Chemistir  Laboratories,  the 
fittings  of  which  are  still  incomplete.  The  buildings  include  a 
Mining  School,  containing  Lecture  Booms,  Laboratories  and 
Museum  for  Geology,  Metallurgy,  and  Mining  Engineering ;  an 
addition  to  the  Biology  School,  providing  Laboratory  and  other 
accommodation  for  the  new  department  of  Botany  and  for  the 
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Lecturer  on  Histology;  additional  Laboratories  for  Pathology 
and  Bio-Chemistry,  and  new  Laboratories  for  Agriculture  and 
Analytical  Chemistry.  The  unused  rooms  at  the  Bacteriological 
Laboratory  have  been  fitted  up,  while  the  removal  of  the  Metal- 
lurgical Department  has  provided  room  for  the  extension  of  the 
Senior  Chemical  Laboratory  and  the  equipment  of  a  small 
Laboratory  for  Physical  Chemistry.  The  rooms  vacated  by  the 
Geology  Department  will  provide  a  research  laboratory  for  the 
Physics  School  and  additional  lecture  rooms  for  the  Arts  School. 
A  battery  house  has  been  built  at  the  back  of  the  new  Mining 
School;  but  there  are  at  present  no  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
mining  machinery. 

The  division  of  the  Chair  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  has 
called  fresh  attention  to  the  necessity  of  increased  accommoda- 
tion for  the  Anatomy  School,  and  plans  have  been  prepared  for 
the  addition  of  a  second  story  to  the  present  buildings  at  a  cost  of 
about  £4,500. 

The  expansion  of  the  University  and  the  establishment  of 
new  departments  render  it  desirable  to  fit  up  the  old  Museum 
Building  for  the  purposes  of  a  Library,  as  was  originally  in- 
tended. This  will  involve  the  removal  of  the  Conservatorium  of 
Music,  and  the  provision  of  buildings  better  adapted  for  its  pur- 
poses. 

THE   MEDICAL   SCHOOL. 

The  new  regulations  for  the  Medical  Curriculum,  adopted  in 
October,  1905,  came  into  operation  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent year.  The  regulations  substitute  for  the  former  five  annual 
Examinations  three  Examinations,  to  be  held  at  the  end  of  the 
three  main  divisions  of  the  course,  and  secure  an  increase  in  the 
length  of  the  course  by  the  institution  of  a  fourth  term  of  teach- 
ing in  each  year.  The  requirements  for  the  M.D.  Examination 
have  been  made  wider,  so  as  to  demand  a  general  knowledge  of 
Medicine  and  a  special  knowledge  of  either  Obstetrics,  QynsB- 
cology,  the  Diseases  of  Children,  or  the  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 
System  including  Insanity.  Begulations  have  also  been  adopted 
for  the  institution  of  a  Diploma  of  Public  Health. 

ENGINEERING   SCHOOL. 

The  Regulations  for  Engineering  courses  have  been  revised 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  which 
inquired  into  the  matter  in  1904,  the  entrance  examination  being 
brought  into  line  with  the  requirements  of  the  Institution  of 
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Civil  Engineers,  the  standard  of  Mathematics  throughout  the 
course  being  raised,  and  the  amount  of  practical  work  required 
in  each  year  being  increased.  A  new  course  in  Mechanical 
Engineering  is  provided.  The  Electrical  Engineering  course 
remains  suspended  owing  to  want  of  funds  for  equipment  and 
teaching  staff,  arrangements  in  the  meantime  being  made  by 
which  students  who  have  passed  the  first  two  years  of  the  course 
in  Melbourne,  may  be  admitted  ad  eundem  statum  to  the  Third 
Tear  of  the  course  at  the  University  of  Sydney. 

UNIVERSITY   SPORTS. 

The  recent  revival  of  University  Sports,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Sports  Union  led,  at  the  beginning  of  1905,  to  a  petition 
of  undergraduates  asking  that  the  University  should  collect  an 
annual  fee  from  all  male  students  for  the  upkeep  of  the  Recrea- 
tion Reserve,  and  the  various  Athletic  Clubs.  A  regulation  has 
been  adopted  to  carry  this  proposal  into  effect,  provision  being 
made  for  any  necessary  exemptions,  and  the  new  system  came 
into  force  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  The  result  has  been 
seen  in  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  men  usin^  the  grounds, 
and  the  women  students  have  petitioned  for  a  similar  system. 
The  administration  of  the  funds,  and  the  care  of  the  Recreation 
Ground  have  been  entrusted  to  a  Committee  on  which  the 
Council,  the  Staff,  the  Colleges,  and  the  Undergraduates  are 
represented.  During  the  year  a  new  Cricket  Pavilion  has  been 
erected  on  the  grounds,  the  funds  for  which  were  partly  raised  by 
subscription  and  partly  provided  by  the  University  Cricket  Club. 

STATUTES  AND   REGULATIONS,   ETC. 

Other  Regulations  passed  during  the  year  provide  for  the 
extension  of  the  course  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  to 
four  years ;  the  institution  of  courses  for  a  Diploma  of  Architec- 
ture, and  a  Diploma  of  Analytical  Chemistry,  the  affiliation  of 
the  Australian  College  of  Dentistry,  an  alteration  in  the  tenure 
of  Lectures,  and  an  extension  of  the  system  of  Term  Examina- 
tions, which  has  now  been  fully  tested  by  a  three  years'  experi- 
ment. 

To  assist  the  Government  in  matters  requiring  expert 
scientific  knowledge,  and  to  consider  all  scientific  questions  of 
common  interest  to  the  University  and  the  Government  Depart- 
ments, a  permanent  Advisory  Committee  has  been  formed  from 
the  heads  of  Departments  and  the  Science  Professors  of  the 
University. 
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In  accordance  with  the  arrangement  made  with  the  Oovem- 
ment  in  1904,  21  new  students  nominated  by  the  Director  of 
Education  have  been  admitted  to  the  course  for  the  Diploma  of 
Education  without  fee,  making  a  total  of  40  free  students  attend- 
ing the  two  years  of  that  course. 

Regulations  have  been  adopted  by  which  students  of  recog- 
nised Schools  of  Mines  who  have  received  instruction  equivalent 
in  character  and  amount  to  that  required  in  the  University,  may 
be  admitted  to  Examination  for  the  Diplomas  in  Mining  and  in 
Metallurgy  and  for  Degrees  in  Engineering,  on  payment  of 
about  one-fifth  of  the  yearly  fee.  The  Schools  of  Mines  at 
Ballarat  and  Bendigo  have  applied  for  and  received  recognition 
under  these  regulations. 

At  the  end  of  1905  a  Committee,  representing  the  University 
and  the  Working  Men's  College,  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  overlapping  of  work  at  the  two  institutions.  This 
Committee  has  now  been  made  permanent,  and  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  considering  all  matters  of  common  interest. 

The  land  adjoining  the  Medical  School,  formerly  reserved 
for  a  Military  College  in  connection  with  the  University,  which 
was  surrendered  by  the  Commonwealth  Defence  Department  in 
1903  on  the  understanding  that  it  should  be  granted  to  the 
University,  has  been  divided  by  the  Government  between  the 
Universiiy  and  the  Training  College,  the  University  obtaining 
the  portion  nearest  the  Medical  School,  containing  an  area  of 
about  two  and  a  quarter  acres.  This  will  afford  room  for  the 
ultimate  expansion  of  the  Medical  and  Scientific  departments. 

BACTEBIOLOGICAL  LABOBATOBY. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Bull,  M.D.,  B.S.,  who  since  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Cherry  has  had  charge  of  the  Bacteriological  Laboratory, 
has  been  definitely  appointed  Director.  The  continued  increase 
of  the  work  of  the  Laboratory  has  rendered  necessary  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  additional  permanent  demonstrator,  Mr.  0.  A. 
Sayce  being  selected  for  the  position. 

SPECIAL   CLASSES. 

A  Post  graduate  Course  of  Lectures  on  ''Antibodies  in  the 
Blood,"  given  at  the  Bacteriological  Laboratory  by  Dr.  Bull, 
was  attended  by  29  medical  graduates. 

The  usual  classes  in  Bacteriology  for  Butter  Factory 
Managers  were  attended  by  72  students. 

The  passing  of  the  Milk  and  Dairy  Supervision  Act  has  given 
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rise  to  a  demand  for  trained  Supervisors.  To  meet  this  demand 
special  classes  have  been  organised  in  conjunction  with  the 
Agricultural  Department^  and  51  students  have  attended  courses 
lasting  over  two  terms. 

During  the  year  an  Australasian  Massage  Association  has 
been  formed,  which  has  drawn  up  a  two  years'  course  of  training 
for  intending  Masseurs.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
teaching  of  the  work  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  the  Univer- 
sity. Special  Classes,  attended  by  about  40  practising  masseurs, 
are  now  being  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Sheahan  and  Mr.  H.  M. 
Hewlett,  who  have  been  appointed  Demonstrators  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  respectively. 

MUSIC   EXAMINATIONS. 

At  the  Inter-University  Conference  held  in  connection  with 
the  Jubilee,  a  resolution  was  adopted  in  favour  of  co-operation 
between  the  Universities  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  the 
conduct  of  Public  Examinations  in  Music.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
co-operation  may  be  arranged  for  at  no  very  distant  date.  In  the 
meantime  a  definite  agreement  has  been  made  between  the 
Universities  of  Melbourne  and  Adelaide  with  the  approval  of  the 
University  of  Tasmania  for  the  conduct  of  joint  examinations  in 
Victoria,  South  Australia,  West  Australia  and  Tasmania.  The 
new  system  will  come  into  operation  in  1907. 

THE  COUNCIL  AND  STAFF. 

Sir  John  Madden  and  Sir  Henry  Wrixon  have  been  re-elected 
Chancellor  and  Vice-Chancellor  respectively  for  the  year  1906. 

The  division  of  the  Chair  of  Anatomy  and  Pathology  which 
has  long  been  desired  by  the  Council  has  been  finally  carried  out. 
Professor  Allen  has  taken  the  position  of  Professor  of  Pathology, 
the  new  Professor  of  Anatomy  being  Dr.  R.  J.  A.  Berry,  formerly 
Lecturer  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh.  Dr.  A. 
J.  Ewart,  formerly  Deputy  Professor  of  Botany  at  the  University 
of  Birmingham,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Botany  and 
Government  Botanist  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement  made 
with  the  Government.  Both  these  gentlemen  arrived  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  and  have  entered  on  their  work  at  the 
University. 

Mr.  A,  C.  H.  Rothera,  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  new  Lectureship  in  Bio-Chemistry, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Agricul- 
ture. 
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Dr.  B.  D.  Steele,  formerly  Demonstrator  at  McGill  University 
and  at  Heriot-Watt  College,  Edinburgh,  has  been  appointed 
Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry. 

The  Lectureship  in  Architecture  has  been  re-established,  and 
Mr.  Anketell  Henderson  has  been  appointed  to  the  position. 


RESEARCH   STUDENTS. 

During  the  year  28  graduates  and  research  students  have 
been  engaged  in  scientific  work  in  the  various  laboratories, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Professors  or  Lecturers.  Of  these, 
21  have  been  engaged  in  original  research,  viz.,  in  Physiology  4, 
in  Chemistry  4,  in  Biology  3,  in  Physics  3,  in  Bacteriology  3, 
in  Anatomy  2,  in  Geology  2. 

STUDENTS  ATTENDING   LECTURES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  students  attending 
lectures  at  the  University  during  the  year  1905  (including 
Evening  Lectures) :  — 

Fint        Second       Third       Fourth        Fifth       Single 
Schools.  Year.         Year.         Year.        Year.         Year.     Subjects.     Totals. 

Arts       41 

Science 12 

Law      21 

Articled  Clerks  — 

Medicine     ...  73 

Dentistry     ...  2 

Engineering  .  24 

Education    ...  56 

Total  ...  229      116      108        68        36      190      747 

The  number  attending  Evening  Lectures  was  107,  of  whom 
20  were  free  students.    The  number  of  women  students  was  131. 


ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  number  of  candidates  for  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  for 
Diplomas  who  passed  their  respective  Annual  Examinations 
during  the  past  Academic  Year  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 
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The  number  of  degrees  conferred  and  diplomas  granted 
during  tlie  year  1905,  including  admissions  ad  eundetn  gradum, 
is  given  below :  — 

Bachelor  of  Arts  18,  Bachelor  of  Science  5,  Bachelor  of 
Laws  6,  Bachelor  of  Medicine  28,  Bachelor  of  Surgery  27, 
Bachelor  of  Civil  Engineering  5,  Bachelor  of  Dental  Surgery  1, 
Master  of  Arts  13,  Master  of  Science  1,  Master  of  Laws  2, 
Master  of  Surgery  1,  Doctor  of  Science  3,  Doctor  of  Medicine  9, 
Diploma  in  Music  3. 
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Foreign  University  News. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

FroTTi  Correspondents  and  by  special  permission  from  "  The 
Michigan  AlumnuSy"  and  "The  Yale  Alwmni  Weekly" 

CoraelL 

The  annual  report  of  the  President  of  the  Universitj  has 
recently  been  published.  Writing  on  the  needs  of  the  University, 
President  Schurman  says: — "The  greatest  need  of  Cornell 
University  to-day  is  of  endowments  for  professorships  to  increase 
and  strengthen  the  intellectual  forces  which  constitute  it,  and 
by  which  it  is  to  be  made  more  powerful  and  more  effective. 
This  need  has  been  created  by  the  large  and  continuous  increase 
in  the  attendance  of  students  which  has  characterised  the  Univer- 
sity for  some  time  past.  Benefactors  to  whom  such  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  philanthropic  investments  appeals  may  select 
as  objects  of  endowment  almost  anj  department  whatever  in  the 
varied  curriculum  of  the  University  ....  and  feel  that  their 
gifts  are  equally  productive  of  benefit  to  the  University  and  of 
serviceableness  in  the  advancement  of  the  highest  civilisation  in 
America.  A  general  department  of  pure  science  like  chemistry, 
or  a  technical  school  like  civil  or  electrical  engineering,  each 
enrolling  at  Cornell  several  hundreds  of  students,  should  appeal 
with  peculiar  force  to  practical  men  who  have  made  vast  fortunes 
by  means  of  instrumentalities  whose  efficiency  ultimately 
depends  upon  the  progress  of  pure  and  applied  science.  Next  to 
additional  professors  the  University  needs  apparatus  and  equip- 
ment and  buildings  for  the  professors  to  use  in  instruction  and 
research."  .  .  . 

"  The  students  themselves  feel  keenly  the  inadequacy  of  the 
provisions  which  the  University  at  present  makes  for  their 
physical,  economic,  and  social  welfare,  and  also  for  their  educa- 
tion outside  the  halls  of  instruction.  The  young  men  demand  a 
new  and  large  gymnasium.  .  .  .  They  demand  a  club  house  for 
social  purposes  such  as  the  students  of  Pennsylvania,  Harvard 
and  Oxford  already  enjoy.  They  demand  an  auditorium  in 
which  they  may  all  get  seats  at  public  lectures  and  addresses, 
from  which  more  than  half  of  them  are  now  always  excluded  by 
the  limitations  of  the  largest  assembly  room  on  the  campus. 
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They  demand  dormitorieB  or  halls  of  residence  and  a  dining  hall 
on  the  campus — surely  the  most  beautiful  and  romantic  site  in 
America — m  which  they  may  enjoy,  alon^  with  reasonable  pro- 
visions for  their  health  and  comfort,  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  social  intercourse  with  fellow  students  and  mutual  education 
under  a  common  roof,  instead  of  enforced  isolation  in  private 
houses  with  increasingly  high  prices  for  board  and  lodgings  to 
which  they  are  now  condemned." 

Michigan. 

The  great  increase  in  numbers  attending  the  University 
during  the  past  year  has  naturally  shown  also  in  the  summer 
school.  The  past  term  has  been  the  most  successful  in  the 
history  of  the  IJ  niversity ;  not  alone  in  point  of  numbers  but  also 
in  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  those  in  attendance.  The 
total  number  of  registrations,  including  the  students  in  the 
Engineering  Department,  who  are  required  to  take  a  course  in 
summer  school,  was  1,034  as  against  816  last  year. 

The  Historv  of  the  University  of  Michigan  has  just  been 
published  by  tne  University  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.  It  is  a 
magnificent  quarto  volume  of  392  pages.  The  history,  which 
was  the  last  work  of  the  late  Professor  Hinsdale,  occupies  164 
pages.  Biographies  (numbering  393)  of  the  Regents  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculties,  prepared  for  the  most  part  by  Professor 
Demmon,  and  a  brief  appendix  giving  the  salient  features  of  the 
history  since  1900,  the  date  at  which  Professor  Hinsdale's  work 
closed,  form  the  rest  of  the  volume.  Both  the  history  and  the 
biographies  are  profusely  illustrated  with  half-tone  pictures  of 
the  buildings  and  portraits  of  the  founders,  regents  and 
professors. 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  year,  the  School  of  Architecture 
has  become  an  accomplished  fact.  Professor  Emil  Lorch,  head 
of  the  new  department,  has  been  installed  in  the  new  Engineer- 
ing Building,  and  has  already  twenty-one  students  enrolled.  A 
schedule  of  courses  has  been  carefully  prepared,  providing  for 
students  in  architectural  engineering,  as  well  as  architecture, 
although  not  all  the  work  as  outlined  in  the  engineering  an- 
nouncement will  be  given  in  the  present  vear.  These  courses  are 
to  be  conducted  under  the  same  man  as  those  in  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  engineering  school.  The  first  year's  work  will  be 
identical  with  all  other  divisions  of  the  Engineering  Depart- 
ment; the  difiPerentiation  will  begin  with  the  second  year. 
Students  in  this  department,  in  addition  to  the  architectural 
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work,  will  be  required  to  take  courses  in  the  history  of  Greek 
and  Roman  art,  sixteen  hours  of  modem  language,  and  work  in 
philosophy,  commercial  law,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
geology,  and  a  large  amount  of  drawing,  as  well  as  work  in  civd, 
mechanical,  and  electrical  engineering.  Of  the  courses  in  archi- 
tecture, which  are  offered  by  Professor  Lorch,  a  number  are  of  an 
introductory  nature,  treating  of  elementary  design  and  architec- 
ture. These  are  to  be  followed  by  a  large  number  of  courses  in 
architectural  design,  with  problems  in  the  planning  and  design- 
ing of  buildings.  At  the  same  time  illustrated  courses  in  the 
history  of  architecture,  ancient,  medisBval,  renaissance,  and 
modern,  will  be  offered.  There  will  also  be  work  in  the  allied 
arts  of  design,  specifications,  and  building  construction. 

Yale. 

Registration  figures  in  the  University  for  1906-7  have  been 
completed  in  most  departments,  and  show  a  general  increase  in 
total  enrollment  over  last  year.  In  the  two  undergraduate 
departments  there  are  47  more  students  than  in  1905-6.  This 
year  there  are  2,248  undergraduates  as  against  2,201  last  year. 
The  register  now  being  compiled  will  have  1,351  names  in  the 
Academic  Department  and  897  in  the  Scientific  School.  Last 
year's  list  comprised  1,326  students  in  the  College  and  875  in 
the  Scientific  School.  Present  figures  in  the  Theological  and 
Forestry  Departments  are  about  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
year,  with  a  slight  increase  in  the  latter  school.  The  Medical 
School  list  now  shows  an  increase  of  13  and  the  Law  Department 
an  increase  of  11,  although  the  registration  figures  are  not  com- 
pleted. In  1905-6  there  were  278  in  the  Law  school.  It  is 
expected  that  the  lists  in  the  Art  and  Music  Schools,  while  not 
yet  made  up,  will  correspond  in  general  to  those  of  last  year, 
when  there  was  a  total  enrollment  of  460  in  the  Art  School  and 
168  in  the  Music  Department. 

A  comparison  of  the  registration  figures  as  far  as  completed  is 
here  given,  showing  an  increase  of  60  in  the  five  departments 
mentioned :  — 

1905-6  1906-7 

1326 Academic 1351 

875 Scientific 897 

86 Theology 83 

138 Medicine 151 

54 Forestry 57 

2479  2539 
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The  Summer  School  of  1906  opened  on  July  6  and  continued 
for  six  weeks.  About  forty  representatives  of  the  Tale  faculty, 
and  thirty  specialists  in  school  problems  and  in  physical  educa- 
tion, gave  forty-five  academical  courses  and  eighteen  courses  in 
physical  education.  These  courses  were  designed  principally 
for  teachers.  Even  in  the  department  of  physical  education  the 
work  was  given  only  with  a  view  to  training  teachers,  and  a 
requirement  was  imposed  upon  all  who  entered  this  department 
that  they  be  graduates  of  a  high  school  or  its  equivalent.  The 
total  registration  was  207.  These  students  came  from  thirty-one 
states  and  countries,  and  included  fifty-eight  graduates  of 
colleges  and  universities.  Most  of  them  were  teachers  of  various 
grades,  as  indicated  by  the  following  figures :  College  teachers 
17,  Normal  and  high  school  teachers  42,  elementary  scnool  super- 
visors 16,  public  elementary  school  teachers  42,  private  school 
teachers  29. 

The  Summer  School  is  only  one  of  the  directions  in  which 
Yale  has  undertaken  work  for  teachers.  During  the  last 
academic  year  there  were  six  extension  centres,  at  which  a  total 
of  120  lectures  were  given  by  members  of  the  Tale  faculty. 
There  were  registered  in  these  centres  484  people,  most  of  them 
teachers.  The  regular  Saturday  Courses  for  teachers  which 
were  opened  some  years  ago  had,  during  the  past  year,  a  registra- 
tion of  192.  Through  these  various  courses  for  teachers  the 
University  is  broueht  directly  into  contact  with  the  elementary 
schools  and  high  schools,  and  is  contributing  in  a  very  important 
way  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  education  which  are  recog- 
nised as  confronting  educators  of  every  grade. 

During  the  summer  another  addition  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
James  Pinchot  and  his  son,  Gifford  Finchot,  Chief  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service  to  the  group  of  buildings  in  and  about 
Milford  (Fennsylvania),  where  the  summer  camp  of  the  Tale 
Forest  School  is  located.  The  new  building  is  to  be  known  as 
Forest  Hall,  and  will  be  used  for  the  Tale  Forest  School.  It  is 
intended  that  Forest  Hall  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  more  popular 
lectures  on  forestry  subjects,  in  which  both  the  forestry  students 
and  the  townspeople  may  have  an  interest.  To  this  end,  a 
number  of  less  technical  lectures  were  given  in  the  hall  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  by  forest  school  professors,  and 
were  largely  attended  by  the  townspeople. 

The  Forest  School  closed  its  summer  term  on  September  12. 
The  work  during  the  summer  was  conducted  largely  in  the  woods, 
the  men  living  in  tents  and  eating  together  in  one  large  hall. 
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The  total  enrollment  this  summer  was  54,  of  which  39  were 
regular  students  and  15  were  in  the  summer  school  course,  in 
charge  of  Professor  Toumey. 

Experiments  were  conducted  at  Yale  last  year  by  Professor 
Irving  Fisher,  of  the  University,  to  discover  whether  attention 
to  slow  eating  and  enjoyment  of  food  would  affect  the  working 
powers  of  the  individual.  These  experiments  were  made  with 
nine  Yale  students,  and  were  based  on  previous  experiments  by 
Professor  Russell  H.  Chittenden,  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Conference  on  Home  Economics, 
held  on  September  19,  Professor  Fisher  reported  the  result  of  his 
study.  Professor  Fisher  said  that  the  experiments  began  in 
January  and  lasted  four  and  a  half  months.  The  first  results  at 
the  end  of  the  middle  of  the  experiment  were  that  the  men  had 
improved  fifty  per  cent,  in  endurance  during  the  first  half  of  the 
experiment.  The  second  half  showed  as  marked  improvement 
as  the  first,  and  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,  the  men  were  able 
to  do  double  the  amount  of  physical  work,  as  shown  by 
gymnasium  tests,  than  they  were  capable  of  in  January.  This 
increase  in  working  power  is  ascribed  by  Professor  Fisher  entirely 
to  dietetic  causes.  Professor  Fisher  states  that  the  practical  con- 
clusion from  these  experiments  is  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  a 
healthy  individual  to  double  his  endurance  in  five  months  by 
increasing  thoroughness  of  mastication,  prolonging  the  enjoy- 
ment of  food,  and  acquiring  a  more  sensitive  and  accurate  choice 
of  amounts  and  kinds  to  meet  the  ever  varying  daily  needs  of  the 
body.  Prof.  Fisher  intends  soon  to  publish  the  records  of  his 
experience  in  detail. 

During  the  summer  vacation  just  closed  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  hasten  the  building  operations  on  and  about  the  Yale 
Campus.  The  new  Ross  library,  occupying  the  space  between 
Chittenden  and  Brothers  libraries,  is  fast  approaching  comple- 
tion. The  new  Vanderbilt  Scientific  dormitory,  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  in  about  a  month.  This  building,  accommodating 
eighty  men,  will  prove  a  valuable  asset  of  the  Scientific  Depart- 
ment. Another  story  is  being  added  to  Kent  Laboratory  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  work  in  that  department.  The  addition 
to  the  Infirmaiy,  also  in  course  of  construction,  completes  the 
building  operations.  The  new  section,  which  is  the  result  of  the 
gift  of  115,000  by  Mrs.  Tait,  of  Cincinnati,  will  be  used  as  a 
surgical  ward. 
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The  Astronomical  Observatory  of  Yale  University  has  just 
published  Part  I.  of  Vol.  II.  of  its  "  Transactions,"  a  work  of 
more  than  merely  technical  interest.  It  is  a  very  elaborate  and 
laborious  investigation  in  one  of  the  most  difficult  fields  of 
observational  astronomy,  namely,  an  effort  to  determine  the 
distances  of  a  selected  class  of  fixed  stars — in  astronomical  terms, 
to  establish  their  parallaxes. 

Mr.  Eugene  Meyer,  Jr.,  of  New  York  City,  has  given  |5,000 
to  the  University,  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  President, 
for  the  training  of  men  for  public  service.  This  gift  is  to  be 
added  to  the  fund  established  several  years  affo  by  Mr.  Meyer. 
The  money  has  been  mainly  used  in  aiding  student  organizations 
such  as  the  Good  Government  Club  and  the  debating  clubs  in 
their  work. 

For  the  first  time  for  many  years  every  room  in  the  Academic 
Department  is  occupied.  Every  movement  toward  the  provision 
of  adequate  dormitory  facilities  has  resulted  in  an  increased 
demand  on  the  Campus,  a  fact  which  tends  to  prove  that  if  suit- 
able accommodation  were  offered,  the  preference  of  the  under- 
graduates would  be  to  live  in  the  College  dormitories  on  or  near 
the  Campus,  instead  of  in  private  houses.  It  is  estimated  that  at 
present  89  per  cent,  of  the  Senior  students  live  in  College  dormi- 
tories, 93  per  cent,  of  the  Juniors,  30  per  cent,  of  Second-year 
students,  and  38  per  cent,  of  the  Freshmen. 

There  is  now  a  waiting  list  of  about  200  men  at  the  University 
Dining  Hall.  As  1060  regular  boarders  are  already  registered, 
the  largest  number  ever  catered  for  at  the  "  Commons," 
the  Yale  Dining  Club,  as  it  is  officially  called,  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  The  a  la  carte  system  has  proved  successful.  The 
standard  rate  is  fixed  at  f3  per  week,  table  d'hote.  Beyond  this 
price  a  man  may  pay  anything  he  chooses  by  means  of  a  coupon 
system,  whereby  dishes  on  a  special  list  are  paid  for  in  exchange 
for  coupons.  Club  tables  consisting  of  twelve  men  are  usually 
formed  so  that  the  advantages  of  the  private  "  eating  joint "  are 
combined  with  Dining  Hall  service.  Last  year  smoking  was 
allowed  in  the  Hall  for  the  first  time.  To  perfect  the  executive 
work,  student  committees  are  elected  each  year  to  serve  as  in- 
spectors, overseers,  on  advisory  boards  and  so  on. 
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The  Universities. 


ABERDEEN. 
University  News  and  Notes. 

The  following  letter  has  been  received  by  Mr.  Bobert 
Walker,  of  the  University  Court,  from  the  Bight  Hon.  James 
A.  Campbell,  LL.D.,  of  Stracathro: — "Dear  Sir, — In  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  the  honour  which  by  the  favour  of  the 
University  I  enjoyed  for  twenty-six  years,  of  being  its 
Parliamentary  representative,  I  have  pleasure  in  presenting  the 
University  Court  with  a  cheque  for  five  hundred  pounds  sterling, 
to  be  received  by  the  Court  in  trust  for  the  encouragement  of 
athletic  exercise  and  outdoor  recreation  among  the  students  of 
the  University,  and  to  be  applied,  either  as  to  capital  or  as  to 
interest,  for  these  purposes  in  such  manner  as  the  Court  may 
determine  after  consultation  with  the  University  Athletic 
Association  or  with  the  Students*  Representative  Council. — ^I 
am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly,  Jas.  Alex  Campbell." 

Mr.  James  E.  Crombie,  the  Rector's  Assessor  in  Aberdeen 
University  Court,  has  given  a  donation  of  £1,500  towards  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  University  in  connection  with  the 
visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Marischal 
College  buildings. 

Sir  William  M.  Ramsay  has  received  numerous  congratula- 
tions from  his  friends  in  the  University  on  the  honour  of 
knighthood  recently  conferred  upon  him. 

Mr.  James  Watt,  M.A.,  has  been  elected  President  of  the 
S.R.C.  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  following  other  office-bearers 
have  been  elected: — Vice-Presidents,  W.  W.  Jameson,  M.A., 
and  H.  Wiseman ;  Secretary,  A.  O.  Anderson,  MA. ;  Assistant 
Secretary,  W.  A.  Lothian;  Treasurer,  H.  G.  M.  Wilson. 

On  the  Sunday  following  the  annual  election  of  the  Students' 
Representative  Cfouncil  the  members  of  the  Council  attended 
the  University  Chapel  in  accordance  with  the  long-established 
custom  of  "  Erkin'  the  Council."  There  was  a  large  congrega- 
tion present,  including  the  following  University  representatives : 
Principal  Marshall  Lang,  C.V.O.,  Professors  Sir  William 
Ramsay,  Harrower,  Davidson,  Niven  and  Macdonald.  Professor 
Curtis  conducted  the  service. 
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University  News  and  Notes. 

A  circular  has  been  issued  by  the  Department  of  Economic 
Zoology  in  the  University,  warning  agriculturists  of  the  pre- 
valence of  eelworms,  and  the  most  efficacious  preventive  and 
remedial  measures  to  be  adopted.  This  Department  has  under- 
gone considerable  development  recently,  and  an  indication  of  the 
practical  nature  of  the  work  it  is  undertaking  is  afforded  by  the 
free  circulation  of  such  useful  information  as  is  contained  in 
the  above  mentioned  circular,  among  agriculturists  and  horti- 
culturists of  the  seven  Midland  counties. 

An  important  conference  of  educationalists  and  working- 
class  leaders  was  held  recently  in  the  University,  to  discuss  the 
question  of  the  higher  education  of  the  working  classes. 
Principal  Sir  Oliver  Lod^e  made  a  suggestive  speech  on  the 
subject  of  the  ideal  education. 

A  Society  has  recently  been  formed  for  the  study  of  Shake- 
speare. Though  the  new  Society  is  a  University  organisation, 
the  membership  will  not  be  limited  to  University  students. 

The  need  for  a  properly  equipped  Hall  of  Residence  for  the 
women  students  of  the  University  has  been  making  itself  felt 
very  keenly  of  late  years.  The  matter  has  at  last  been  taken 
up,  and  it  has  been  decided  to  make  an  immediate  appeal  for 
£12,000  to  provide  a  building  to  accommodate  at  least  fifty 
students. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

University  News  and  Notes. 

The  yice-Chancellor  announces  that  the  following  payments 
have  recently  been  made  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Cambridge 
University  Association  to  the  Benefaction  Fund  of  the  Univer- 
sity: — (1)  £5,000,  the  donation  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Goldsmiths  to  the  library ;  (2)  £2,500,  part  of  the  sum  received 
in  response  to  the  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  library ;  this  pajrment 
was  accompanied  by  a  request  that  it  should  be  invested  for  the 
endowment  of  the  library;  (3)  £1,600,  resulting  from  the  associa- 
tion's general  appeal,  paid  to  the  Benefaction  Fund  on  account 
of  donations  received  for  general  University  purposes ;  (5)  £904, 
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resulting  from  the  appeal  for  the  building  fund  for  the  new 
museum  of  archseologj  and  ethnology;  this  payment,  together 
with  £60  already  received  by  the  Benefaction  Fund,  is  intended 
to  form  a  nucleus  of  £1,000  for  the  building  fund  of  the  museum. 
The  Vice-Chancellor  also  publishes  a  list  of  subscriptions 
paid  or  promised  to  the  building  fund  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  amounting  in  all  to  £12,325.  This  includes  £5,000 
from  the  Drapers'  Company,  and  £1,000  each  from  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  Lord  Rothschild,  Lord 
Strathcona,  Lord  Iveagh,  and  Sir  Ernest  Cassel.  The  latter's 
gift  is  conditional  upon  the  total  of  £20,000  being  reached. 

The  Hugo  de  Balsham  Fund  was  opened  at  Peterhouse  in 
1903  with  the  view  of  aiding  deserving  students,  primarily  those 
who  are  graduates  or  engaged  in  advanced  work,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  with  power  to  appeal  to  members  of  the  college  for 
support  of  the  fund.  The  total  collected  amounts  at  the  present 
date  to  a  sum  consisting  of  £1,187.  6s.  in  subscriptions,  together 
with  £240  in  Cape  stock  given  by  Sir  C.  A.  Smith,  and  £85.  3s. 
accumulated  income.  In  October,  1907,  a  Hugo  de  Balsham 
studentship  of  the  value  of  not  more  than  £100,  payable 
quarterly  and  in  advance,  will  be  offered  by  the  Master  and 
Fellows  of  Peterhouse  for  the  encouragement  of  advanced  study 
and  research.  The  studentship,  which  will  be  tenable  for  one 
year,  will  be  open  to  graduate  members  of  the  college  who  are 
prepared  to  enter  on  a  definite  course  of  study  or  the  conduct  of 
a  definite  piece  of  research,  to  be  approved  by  the  Master  and 
Fellows. 

The  Council  have  issued  an  amended  report  on  the  proposed 
exemption  from  the  Previous  Examination  for  foreigners  who 
hold  certain  certificates.  They  propose  to  extend  the  privileges 
suggested  for  students  holding  the  German  Reif epriif ung  certifi- 
cate to  those  students  who  have  received  the  corresponding 
Bussian  certificate. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Seward,  senior  Fellow  and  tutor  of  Emmanuel 
College,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Botany  in  succession  to 
the  late  Professor  Marshall  Ward.  Mr.  Seward  was  educated 
at  Lancaster  Grammar  School  and  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
He  was  placed  in  Class  I.  of  the  first  part  of  the  natural  sciences 
tripos  in  1885,  and  in  the  same  class  in  Part  II.  of  the  same 
tripos  in  the  following  year.  Later  he  won  both  the  Sedgwick 
prize  and  the  Harkness  scholarship.     In  1899,  Mr.  Seward  was 
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elected  to  a  Fellowship  at  St.  John's,  but  left  shortly  afterwards 
for  Emmanuel,  where  he  was  appointed  Fellow  and  tutor  in 
natural  sciences.  Since  1890  Mr.  Seward  has  been  lecturer  in 
botany  to  the  University.  He  was  president  of  the  botanical 
section  of  the  British  Association  in  1903. 

The  special  Board  for  Mathematics  has  submitted  to  the 
Senate  regulations  for  Part  I.  and  for  Part  II.  of  the  Mathe- 
matical Tripos,  embodying  the  resolutions  which  were  adopted 
by  the  Senate.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  make  provision 
for  the  trasnition  from  the  present  system  to  the  new  one,  and 
some  temporary  provisions  are  suggested  for  this  purpose.  Thus 
it  is  proposed  tnat  the  last  examination  under  the  present  regula- 
tions for  the  Mathematical  Tripos,  Part  I.,  shall  be  held  in  the 
year  1909,  the  regulations  then  to  be  rescinded.  This  means  that 
the  Senior  Wrangler  would  be  announced  for  the  last  time  in 
June,  1909.  The  new  Part  I.  will  come  into  being  in  1908,  but 
there  will  be  no  examination  in  the  new  Part  II.  until  1910.  The 
non-placets  of  October  25th  have  given  notice  of  their  intention 
to  oppose  the  adoption  of  the  recommendations  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power.  The  date  of  voting  on  the  regulations  has  not  yet 
been  announced. 

A  scrutiny  of  the  votes  given  on  October  25th  on  the  proposed 
reform  of  the  Mathematical  Tripos  has  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
resolution  instituting  the  examination  to  be  taken  at  the  end  of 
the  first,  or  of  the  second,  year  of  residence  was  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  20,  the  votes  being  203  placet,  and  183  non-placet. 
Of  the  203  who  voted  placet  168  are  members  of  the  electoral 
roll — i.e.,  practically  residents — whilst  35  are  non-residents ;  of 
the  183  who  voted  non-placet,  121  are  residents  and  62  are  non- 
residents. It  thus  appears  that  taking  the  resident  vote  alone, 
the  majority  in  favour  of  the  resolution  was  47.  The  votes  in 
favour  of  and  against  the  abolition  of  the  order  of  merit  in  the 
examination  at  the  end  of  the  course  were  203  and  169  respec- 
tively, showing  a  majority  of  34  in  favour.  Taking  the  resiaent 
votes  only,  the  numbers  were  164  and  111,  giving  a  majority  of 
53  in  favour  of  the  resolution. 

A  syndicate  has  been  nominated  to  obtain  plans  and 
estimates  for  the  extension  of  the  Cavendish  Laboratory  on  the 
site  recently  assigned  them  by  a  grace  of  the  Senate.  This 
extension  has  been  rendered  possible  by  the  generosity-  of  Lord 
Bayleigh,  who  has  presented  nis  Nobel  Prize  to  the  University. 
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The  Observatory  Syndicate  have  been  considering  the  great 
increase  in  astroph^sical  work  which  has  been  carried  on  during 
the  last  few  years  in  the  University  Observatory  by  Mr.  H.  F. 
Newall.  They  consider  the  time  has  come  when  an  assistant 
of  University  standing  should  be  appointed  to  assist  Mr.  Newall, 
and  they  publish  the  very  generous  offer  of  Mr.  Newall  to  find 
£100  a  year  towards  the  stipend  of  such  an  assistant.  The 
syndicate  recommend — (1)  That  for  a  period  of  five  years  from 
January  1,  1907,  there  be  appointed  at  the  Observatory  an 
assistant,  to  be  entitled  "  The  Assistant  in  Astrophysics/'  who 
shall  be  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Newall  observer; 
(2)  that  the  assistant  in  astrophysics  be  appointed  by  Mr. 
Newall,  with  the  consent  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  be 
removable  in  like  manner,  and  that  a  stipend  of  £100  per 
annum,  payable  from  the  University  Chest,  ne  assigned  to  the 
assistant,  Mr.  Newall  having  undertaken  to  augment  the  stipend 
by  an  annual  sum  of  £100  for  a  period  of  five  years  from 
Jauary  1,  1907. 

The  Board  of  Examinations  have  been  considering  the 
resolution  of  the  Classical  Association  requesting  the  University 
to  abolish  the  separate  Greek  grammar  paper  in  the  previous 
examination.  Tne  Board  now  propose  (a)  that  the  separate 
paper  at  present  set  on  Greek  and  Latm  grammar  be  dis- 
continued in  Part  I.  of  the  previous  examination;  (6)  that  the 
time  allowed  for  the  two  papers  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics 
be  increased  from  2^  hours  to  3  hours,  in  order  that  more 
questions  in  grammar  may  be  set  than  at  present,  the  questions 
in  grammar  to  be  such  as  arise  from  or  are  suggested  by  the 
passages  given  for  translation;  (c)  that  the  papers  set  on 
the  alternatives  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  be  similarly 
lengthened,  with  the  same  object;  and  {d)  that  these  changes 
shall  first  take  effect  at  the  examination  to  be  held  in  October, 
1907. 

The  subject  of  the  Hulsean  Lectures  will  be  the  Episcopate 
in  the  period  of  the  Eeformation.  The  lectures  will  be  delivered 
on  Sundays  December  2  and  9,  January  20  and  27,  by  the  Eev. 
J.  P.  Whitney,  of  King's. 

Two  largely-signed  memorials  have  recently  been  presented 
to  the  Council  of  the  Senate.  The  first  urges  that  (1)  that  a 
paper  or  papers  in  natural  science  shall  be  included  amongst 
the  compulsory  subjects  of  any  examinations  which  may  be 
substituted  for  the  present  Previous  Examination ;  and  (2)  that 
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in  the  classical  part  of  such  an  examination  no  separate  paper 
in  Greek  and  Latin  grammar  shall  be  set.  The  second  memorial 
requests  the  Council  of  the  Senate  to  appoint  a  syndicate  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  instituting  a  diploma  in  architecture, 
in  view  of  the  great  importance  of  architectural  studies,  which 
has  already  been  felt  in  other  Universities,  where  such  studies 
have  been  successfully  oi^anised. 

It  is  proposed  to  use  the  bequest  of  the  late  Mr.  B.  P. 
Brereton,  M.A.,  of  Jesus  College,  in  establishing  in  the  Univer- 
sity a  Brereton  Readership  in  Classics.  The  General  Board  of 
Studies  recommend  that  the  first  reader  be  Professor  Bidgeway. 
The  net  annual  income  of  the  fund  amounts  to  about  £280  a 
year. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Financial  Board  the  sum  of 
£30,038.  6s.  3d.  ought  to  be  raised  in  the  present  year  by 
contributions  from  the  Colleges  for  University  purposes,  it 
appears  that  a  percentage  of  13  per  cent,  on  the  taxable  incomes 
of  the  Colleges  will  produce  this  sum.  The  Board  have,  there- 
fore, fixed  the  percentage  at  13  per  cent.,  and  have  published 
their  assessments  of  the  several  Colleges  accordingly. 

The  Antiauarian  Committee,  in  their  report  for  the  year 
1906,  again  draw  attention  to  the  overcrowded  state  of  their 
galleries.  In  fact,  a  warehouse  has  had  to  be  hired  in  which 
many  objects  are  stored  out  of  sight.  The  need  of  a  new 
building  has  become  pressing.  The  University  has  a  site,  but 
beyond  £1,500,  either  collected  or  promised  by  Baron  von  Hugel, 
the  Director,  there  are  no  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  building. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Clark,  the  Regius  Professor  of  Law,  reports  that 
the  books  in  the  Squire  Law  Library  are  now  arranged  and 
ready  for  use.  The  cataloguing  is  fairly  well  advanced,  and 
the  library  is  now  open  during  term  time  on  the  same  days 
and  hours  as  the  University  Library. 

Professor  Sir  James  Dewar,  who  will  be  unable  to  lecture 
next  term,  has  nominated  Mr.  H.  0.  Jones,  of  Clare,  as  deputy 
for  the  Jacksonian  Professor  of  Experimental  Philosophy 
during  the  Lent  term  of  1907. 

The  "  Eumenides  "  of  JEschylus  was  successfully  presented 
recently  at  the  New  Theatre,  Cambridge.  Sir  Charles  V. 
Stanford's  music,  originally  composed  for  the  performance  of 
1886,  was  conducted  by  the  composer. 

The  following  have  been  elected  to  serve  upon  the  Council 
of  the  Senate  until  November  7,  1910: — Heads  of  Houses,  Mr. 
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Beck,  Master  of  Trinity  Hall,  and  Canon  Mason,  Master  of 
Pembroke;  Professors,  Dr.  Forsyth  and  Sir  Robert  Ball; 
members  of  the  Senate,  Dr.  Donald  MacAlister,  Mr.  W. 
Dumford,  of  King's,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Gray,  of  Queens',  and 
Mr.  R.  F.  Scott,  of  St.  John's. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Benians,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  E.  Gold,  B.A.,  have  been 
elected  Fellows  of  St.  John's  College. 

The  Board  of  Agricultural  Studies,  in  consultation  with  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  have  appointed 
Major  P.  G.  Cragie,  C.B.,  to  be  Gilbey  Lecturer  on  the  History 
of  the  Economics  of  Agriculture  for  three  years  from  January  1, 
1907. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Gregory,  M.A.,  St.  John's,  has  been  appointed 
Senior  Demonstrator  in  Botany  until  September  30,  1911. 

The  Foreign  Service  Students'  Committee  have  re-appointed 
the  following  as  University  teachers  for  one  year  from  January 
1, 1907 :  — Halil  Halid  Efendi,  teacher  in  Turkish ;  A.  P.  Goudy, 
teacher  in  Russian;  Shaykh  Muhammad 'Asal,  teacher  in  Arabic. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Richmond,  M.A.,  C.B.,  has  been  elected  an 
Honorary  Fellow  of  Peterhouse. 

The  degree  of  M.A.  honoris  causa  has  been  conferred  on 
Mr.  H.  D.  Hazeltine  (Emmanuel). 

Mr.  P.  C.  T.  Crick  has  been  elected  to  a  Fellowship  at  Clare 
College. 

The  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  has  been  conferred  upon  the 
Right  Rev.  E.  F.  Every,  of  Trinity  College,  Bishop  of  the 
Falkland  Islands. 


EDINBURGH. 

Jubilee  of  Professor  Campbell  Eraser. 

An  interesting  ceremony  took  place  in  the  Natural  History 
classroom  of  the  University  on  November  6th,  when  Emeritus 
Professor  Campbell  Eraser  was  presented  hj  the  Senatus  and 
former  pupils  with  addresses  of  congratulation  on  the  occasion 
of  his  jubilee  as  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the 
University.  Principal  Sir  William  Turner  presided  over  a 
large  and  representative  gathering  of  professors,  graduates,  and 
students.  Letters  were  read  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity (Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour),  the  Lord  Rector  (Mr.  Haldane),  Lord 
Kyllachy,  Lord  Stormouth-Darling,  Professor  J.  A.  Stewart, 
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Principal  rairbaim.  Principal  Lindsay,  Professor  Sorley,  and 
man^  others,  expressing  regret  at  enforced  absence  from  the 
meeting. 

The  Yice-Chancellor  read  an  address  from  the  Senatus,  from 
which  the  following  passage  is  taken :  — 

"  The  Senatns  remember  with  gratitude  and  pride  your  great 
services  to  the  University  during  your  thirty-five  years'  tenure 
of  office.  The  immediate  successor  of  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
whose  philosophical  learning  and  acumen  had  given  your  Chair 
an  European  reputation,  you  brought  new  honour  to  the  office 
by  your  profound  and  stimulating  teaching,  by  the  splendid 
editions  of  Berkeley  and  Locke  with  which  you  have  enriched 
our  philosophical  literature,  and  the  sympathetic  insight  with 
which  you  have  interpreted  their  thought  anew  to  the  world. 
Perhaps  the  best  testimony  to  the  inspiring  character  of  your 
philosophical  teaching  is  furnished  by  the  number  of  men  who 
went  forth  from  your  classes  to  become  themselves  philosophical 
teachers  throughout  the  English-speaking  world.  No  fewer 
than  seven  of  your  pupils  have  held  Chairs  of  Philosophy  in  the 
Scottish  Universities,  while  nine  others  have  become  Frofessors 
in  the  Universities  of  Australia,  India,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States.  The  Chair  of  Green  in  Oxford  and  the  Chair  of  Sidgwick 
in  Cambridge  have  both  been  filled  by  philosophers  of  your  train- 
ing. In  the  kindred  study  of  theology  are  to  be  counted,  in  like 
manner,  at  least  six  Principals  and  six  Professors  who  received 
from  you  their  first  impulse  to  philosophic  thought.  Such  a 
recorcl  requires  no  comment." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Goss,  Glasgow,  presented  an  address  from  the 
honours  graduates  in  Philosophy  and  former  members  of  Pro- 
fessor Eraser's  honours  class.  Professor  Pringle-Pattison,  who 
now  holds  the  chair  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  also  spoke. 

Professor  Campbell  Eraser,  in  his  reply,  recalled  many  of  the 
associations  of  the  past  half-century.  The  proceedings  ter- 
minated with  the  Vice-Chancellor  shaking  hands  with  Professor 
Eraser  and  also  with  Emeritus  Professor  David  Masson — ^giving 
them  the  grasp  of  friendship  on  behalf  of  all  present  at  the 
meeting. 

University  News  and  Notes. 

The  autumn  meeting  of  the  Classical  Association  of  Scotland 
was  held  in  the  University  recently.  Professor  G.  G.  Ramsay, 
of  Glasgow,  the  President  of  the  Association,  was  in  the  chair, 
and  in  the  course  of  an  interesting  address  referred  to  the  need 
for  a  uniform  system  of  Latin  pronunciation.     Papers  were 
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afterwards  given  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  P.  A.  W.  Henderson,  Warden 
of  Wadham  CJoUege,  Oxford,  on  "  Methods  of  Teaching  Latin 
and  Greek,"  and  by  Dr.  George  Macdonald,  assistant  secretary  to 
the  Scottish  Education  Department,  on  '^  Roman  Remains  in 
Scotland,"  in  which  he  made  special  reference  to  some  recent 
discoveries. 

The  question  has  been  raised  at  Edinburgh  University  this 
term  as  to  whether  women  are  eligible  for  the  Law  Degrees 
of  the  University.  The  matter  has  been  submitted  to  the 
University  Court  for  decision. 

It  is  announced  that  the  late  Miss  Helen  Donaldson  has  left 
the  residue  of  her  estate  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  and  the  Royal  Infirmary,  the  share 
falling  to  the  University  to  be  applied  in  founding  a  bursary 
to  be  called  the  Donaldson  of  Auchaime  Bursary  for  the  benefit 
of  students  of  Arts  born  in  the  County  of  Ayr. 

A  proposal  is  being  considered  by  the  University  Court  for 
the  appointment  of  a  University  Lecturer  in  Ancient  History. 

The  Roval  Scottish  Geographical  Society  has  already  secured 
about  £2,000  towards  the  establishment  of  a  Geographical  Chair 
in  the  University. 

It  has  been  decided  to  admit  non-matriculated  students  to 
the  Class  of  Elementary  Psychology  on  payment  of  an 
entrance  fee  of  five  shillings  in  addition  to  the  class  fee. 

The  inaugural  lecture  of  the  University  Educational  Society 
was  delivered  recently  by  Professor  J.  Adams,  of  London,  whose 
subject  was  the  psychology  of  collective  teaching. 

A  meeting  of  the  Scotland  Modem  Languages  Association 
was  held  on  November  24  in  the  University,  Miss  B.  Robson,  of 
Watson's  Ladies  College,  Edinburgh,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Association  for  the  ensuing  j^ear.  An  interesting  paper  on 
Anatole  France  was  given  by  Miss  C.  E.  Ainslie.  Afterwards 
Professor  Kirkpatrick  discussed  the  advisability  of  making  Latin 
a  compulsory  subject  for  a  University  degree  in  Arts. 

The  Senatus  have  re-elected  Professor  Rankine  as  one  of 
their  assessors  on  the  University  Court. 

Dr.  G.  H.  Melville  Dunlop  has  been  appointed  University 
lecturer  on  Diseases  of  Children  in  room  of  Dr.  T.  M.  Bum 
Murdock  resigned. 

Professor  Hudson  Beare  and  Captain  H.  M.  Johnstone  have 
been  appointed  representatives  on  the  Nomination  Board  of  the 
Scottish  Universities  for  the  selection  of  University  candidates 
for  commissions  in  the  Army. 
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The  twenty-third  annual  report  of  the  Students'  Bepresenta- 
tive  Council  states  that  the  Council  is  now  made  up  of  99  mem- 
bers, of  whom  61  are  directly  elected  by  the  students  and  38  by 
various  University  societies.  The  financial  statement  for  the 
year's  working  shows  a  deficit  of  £17,  the  total  expenditure  being 
£184. 

The  office  bearers  of  the  S.R.C.  for  the  ensuing  year  have 
been  elected  as  follows: — Mr.  0.  Russell  (Senior),  Mr.  E.  D. 
Wilmot,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Elder,  presidents ;  Mr.  E  .Burnett,  B.A., 
M.B.y  Ch.B.,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Scott,  secretaries ;  Mr.  James  Walker, 
C.A.,  hon.  auditor;  Messrs.  A.  S.  Logan,  H.  M.  Spoor,  and  H.  B. 
Watson,  members  of  executive. 


LEEDS. 


University  News  and  Notes. 

One  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the  present  Session  is 
the  institution  of  a  Department  of  Fuel  and  Metallurgy,  under 
Professor  W.  A.  Bone,  F.R.S.  New  buildings  are  in  course  of 
erection  for  the  use  of  this  Department  and  also  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mining,  which  was  established  in  1878  and  has  for  some 
time  needed  additional  accommodation.  The  contractors  have 
undertaken  to  complete  their  work  by  the  end  of  June,  so  that 
the  necessary  equipment  may  be  installed  before  next  Session. 
Toward  the  cost  of  this  extension  about  £7,500  has  been  raised, 
mainly  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  late  Alderman  A,  Currer 
Briggs,  who  had  been  a  member  of  Council  since  1891  and 
Chairman  of  the  Mining  Committee  for  the  last  four  years. 
The  Council  has  expressed  the  hope  that  the  new  building  will 
be  a  fitting  memorial  of  his  valuable  services  to  the  University. 

It  is  proposed  to  raise  £15,000  for  the  endowment  of  a  Chair 
to  be  especially  associated  with  the  citv  of  Bradford.  Mr. 
James  Roberts,  of  Saltaire,  has  offered  £1,000  for  this  purpose, 
on  condition  that  the  remainder  be  raised  by  March  31st  next. 

The  Evening  Classes  of  the  University  are  now  being  worked 
according  to  an  agreement  with  the  Leeds  City  Education 
Authority,  the  object  of  which  is  to  avoid  the  needless  duplica- 
tion of  teaching  within  the  city.  These  classes,  which  include 
the  subjects  of  Engineering  (Civil,  Mechanical  and  Electrical), 
Dyeing,  Leather  Manufacture  and  Textile  Industries,  thus  form 
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the  highest  course  in  the  graduated  scheme  of  technical  evening 
instruction. 

Kecent  appointments  include  the  following : — ^Miss  F.  M.  B. 
Turner,  B.Sc,  Assistant  Mistress  of  Method ;  Mr.  J.  M.  Thomson, 
Assistant  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  in  Engineering;  Mr. 
Walter  E.  French,  Assistant  Lecturer  and  Demonstrator  in 
Electrical  Engineering ;  Mr.  T.  A.  Fox  and  Mr.  H.  P.  Holloway, 
Demonstrator  in  Textile  Industries;  Mr.  Ian  Q.  Orchardson, 
B.Sc,  Demonstrator  in  Dyeing;  and  Mr.  F.  T.  Baines,  B.A., 
Academic  Assistant  to  the  Registrar. 

The  Gladstone  Prize  has  been  awarded  to  Miss  Sarah  K. 
Findlay  for  an  essay  on  "  The  Champions  and  Opponents  of 
the  French  Revolution  in  England." 

In  the  School  of  Medicine,  the  Session  was  opened  by  an 
address  from  Sir  J.  Crichton  Browne,  who  recalled  the  fact 
that  in  1867  he  delivered,  in  the  old  Medical  School,  a  course 
of  lectures  on  mental  diseases — the  first  course,  he  believed, 
ever  given  on  that  subject  in  a  medical  school.  The  most 
important  extension  in  this  Faculty  has  been  the  establishment 
of  a  School  of  Dentistry.  Ordinances  have  been  passed  by  the 
Court  instituting  the  degrees  of  B.Ch.D.  and  M.Ch.D.,  and 
regulations  have  been  adopted  by  the  Council  for  the  diploma 
of  L.D.S.  The  services  of  the  existing  staff  of  the  University 
will  be  utilised  for  instruction  in  pure  science  and  general 
medicine  and  surgery,  while  the  special  dental  subjects  will 
be  taken  by  the  following  lecturers: — Dental  Surgery,  Mr. 
A.  G.  G.  Plumley,  M.B.,  M.R.C.S.;  Operative  Dental  Surgery, 
Mr.  T.  S.  Garter;  Dental  Anatomy  and  Physiology  (including 
Dental  Microscojjy),  Mr.  A.  Alan  Forty;  and  Dental  Mechanics 
(including  Practical  Dental  Mechanics),  Mr.  C.  Rippon. 

The  Hockey  Club,  which  was  proposed  last  year,  is  this  year 
an  actual  fact.  It  has  received  the  support  of  the  Students' 
Union,  and  the  greatest  obstacle  to  commencing  operations — 
the  lack  of  a  good  ground — ^has  been  removed.  Athletic 
enthusiasm  is  a  growing  feature  at  Leeds,  and  the  Association 
Football  Club  is  now  able  to  play  three  teams. 

Activity  of  another  kind  is  manifested  in  the  formation  of  a 
new  Society,  whose  founders  have  chosen  for  it  the  modest  title 
of  "  Society  for  Social  Study."  The  list  of  proposed  subjects 
shows  that  its  discussions  are  to  be  on  a  sound  scientific  basis. 
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LIVERPOOL. 

The  Annual  Meeting:  of  the  University  Court 

The  supreme  goveminff  body  of  the  University  is  the  "  Court 
of  Oovemors,"  an  august  body  consisting  of  some  three  hundred 
members  who  represent  the  local  Municipal  Councils,  the 
Councils  of  the  Counties  of  Lancaster,  Chester,  Cumberland, 
Shropshire  and  Westmoreland,  of  the  House  of  Ke^s,  and  of 
the  British  Universities.  The  local  members  of  Parliament  are 
members;  so  are  the  Lord  Bishops  of  Liverpool,  Chester  and 
Sodor  and  Man.  Many  other  authorities,  too  numerous  to 
mention,  contribute  members.  The  '*  Court "  is  thus  so  ideally 
representative  that  it  is  too  unwieldy  to  meet  often,  and, 
although  not  fixed  hj  charter,  its  meetings  have  become  annual. 
The  executive  work  is  done  by  the  ''  Council,"  a  small  business- 
like body  of  thirty,  part  professors,  part,  academically  speaking, 
laymen.  The  Council  meets  fortnightly;  it  sends  up  the 
agenda  for  the  meeting  of  the  Court;  its  legislative  proposals 
need  the  confirmation  of  the  Court. 

The  agenda  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Court  which  was 
held  on  Fridav,  30th  November,  is  for  the  most  part  contained 
in  two  comprehensive  and  highly-entertaining  reports  presented 
by  the  Council  and  Senate  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Yice- 
Cihancellor  on  the  other.  Between  them  they  cover  the  whole 
of  University  politics— except  student  affairs — during  the  past 
year;  they  are  each  an  eloquent  testimony  to  the  varied, 
progressive  and  valuable  work  that  falls  within  the  scope  of  an 
ambitious  modem  University. 

The  two  principal  ordinances  submitted  for  the  sanction  of 
the  Court  were  those  relating  to  degrees  in  Architecture,  and 
another  set  establishing  diplomas  in  certain  branches  of 
Medical  Science. 

In  the  case  of  Architecture,  the  ordinances  aim  at  supplying 
a  scientific  foundation  for  technical  training  and  to  do  for 
students  who  seek  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  profession  of 
architecture,  what  has  already  been  done  for  students  who 
intend  to  enter  the  legal,  medical  and  engineering  professions. 
For  some  years  now  Architecture  has  been  one  of  the  Honours 
subjects  for  the  degree  of  B.A.  Now  a  new  degree,  that  of 
B.Arch.,  is  to  be  instituted.  The  course  is  to  extend  over  five 
years,  the  last  two  of  which  are  to  be  spent  in  practical  work  in 
accordance  with  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  Council  of  the 
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Board  of  Architectural  Education.  Thus  in  no  way  is  there 
any  idea  of  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  true  function  of  a 
University,  and  to  teach  in  the  lecture  room  the  methods  and 
details  that  belong  to  the  office.  The  University  course  will 
deal  only  with  tne  historical  development  and  progress  of 
the  art  and  with  the  scientific  laws  by  which  practical  processes 
must  be  determined.  The  requisite  practical  experience  will 
be  obtained  in  recognised  offices. 

The  ordinances  for  establishing  diplomas  in  Anatomy, 
Bacteriology,  Bio-Chemistry  and  Parasitology  have  a  different 
aim.  With  the  growth  of  specialisation  it  becomes  more 
important  every  year  that  a  man  of  exceptional  abilitv,  before 
he  becomes  engrossed  in  the  duties  of  his  profession,  should  be 
induced  to  undertake  advanced  work  in  some  definite  part  of  the 
vast  field  of  study.  Special  work  calls  for  special  recognition. 
These  diplomas,  it  is  hoped,  will  supply  the  stimulus  and  the 
encouragement  that  are  needed. 

We  have  mentioned  elsewhere  the  increases  in  the  professorial 
staff.  During  the  past  year  Lectureships  in  Law,  Elizabethan 
Literature,  Gothic,  Regional  Geography,  Advanced  Electricity, 
Chemistry,  Geographical  Botany  and  Neuro-Biology. 

The  buildings  of  the  University  have  also  beSsn  enlarged. 
The  President  of  the  Council,  Mr.  E.  K.  Muspratt,  has  built 
and  equipped  a  Laboratory  of  Physical  Chemistry,  the  opening 
of  which  was  described  in  our  notes  of  last  month.  Earlier  in 
the  year  Miss  Isabella  Gregson  offered  to  transfer  to  the 
University  the  Institute  and  Museum  built  as  a  memorial  of 
her  family,  together  with  an  endowment  fund  of  £5,000  for 
maintenance.  The  Institute  is  in  a  large  lower  middle  class 
district,  and  is  to  be  a  centre  for  University  Extension  and 
kindred  work,  a  University  outpost  in  an  intellectual  wilderness. 

It  would  be  futile  to  try  to  attempt  any  detailed  account 
of  the  wholesale  benefaction  of  which  the  University  has  been 
the  fortunate  recipient  during  the  past  year.  The  record  occupies 
many  pages  of  these  excellent  reports ;  their  reading  is  exceed- 
ingly gratifying  and  encouraging.  One  further  feature  of 
these  reports  deserves  notice,  and  that  is  the  account  of  the 
relationship  between  the  University  and  the  Municipality  and 
other  local  bodies.  Always  friendly  inclined,  the  City  Council, 
by  its  annual  grant  of  £10,000,  gives  substantial  proof  of 
its  sympathy.  Further  proof  is  supplied  by  the  arrangements 
which  have  been  concluded  between  the  Library  and  Museum 
Authorities  and  the  University.  In  the  future  books,  in  both 
civic  and  University  libraries,  will  be  made  much  more  accessible 
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and  serriceable  to  all  serious  students,  and  needless  duplication 
will  be  avoided.  The  same  policy  is  being  adopted  in  the 
Museums  also;  the  Museum  Director  has  been  made  a  Reader 
in  Ethnography  in  the  University,  and  combined  and  mutually 
advantageous  co-operation  is  bound  to  ensue. 

Differences  in  the  past  have  led  to  the  operation  of  two 
distinct  clinical  schools  in  the  medical  world  of  Liverpool,  the 
Royal  Infirmary  being  one  and  the  other  city  hospitsils  being 

J'oined  together  to  form  the  other.  Now  causes  of  disagreement 
lave  been  removed  and  the  schools  amalgamated  into  one 
United  Clinical  School  for  Liverpool.  The  result  of  the  amalga- 
mation is  that  we  are  now  in  the  position,  in  Liverpool,  of 
having,  in  one  school  (accessible  to  the  students  upon  payment 
of  one  fee),  the  largest  field  for  clinical  work  and  clinical  in- 
struction in  the  United  Kingdom. 

University  News  and  Notes. 

One  would  not  be  surprised  if,  after  the  great  expenditure 
of  energy  and  emotion  upon  the  realisation  of  the  idea  of  a 
Universiety  of  Liverpool,  the  balance  were  redressed  by  our 
passing  through  a  period  of  repose,  of  complacent  folding  of 
the  hands.  That  phase  may  yet  arrive,  but  as  yet  there  are  no 
signs  of  its  appearance.  Far  from  slacking  off,  the  rate  of 
progress  seems  to  be  accelerating.  Last  Session  two  new 
professorships — those  of  Classical  Archaeology  and  of  Modem 
History — were  created.  This  Session  the  Council  has  already 
founded  three  new  Chairs,  with  the  result  that  the  professorial 
staff  has  now  some  forty  members.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
University  College,  the  germ  of  all  this  later  growth,  began  its 
career  with  six  professors,  one  of  whom  was  also  Principal. 
Now  the  whole  teaching  staff  numbers  well  over  two  hundred,  a 
gratifying  and  satisfactory  progression  which  will  be  celebrated 
next  month,  on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  foundation  of  University  College. 

The  first  occupant  of  the  Chair  of  Comparative  Pathology — 
one  of  the  newly-created  Chairs — is  Dr.  H.  E.  Annett,  who  was 
formerly  a  distinguished  student  of  the  institution  in  which  he 
is  now  a  professor.     Another  old  student  to  join  the  ranks  of 

frofessors  is  Dr.  Ernest  Glynn,  who,  as  Deputy  Professor  of 
^athology,  will  occupy  the  Chair  of  Sir  Robert  fioyce  until  his 
restoration  to  health.  The  two  other  Chairs,  the  appointments 
to  which  are  as  yet  unannounced,  are  those  of  Egyptology  and 
of  the  Methods  and  Practice  of  Archaeology.  Four  years  ago, 
in  1902,  largely  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Professor  of 
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History,  Mr.  John  Garstang  was  appointed  Reader  in  E^ptian 
ArchsBology.  Though  absent  for  half  the  year  on  exploration 
in  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor,  Mr.  Garstang  has  in  his  intervals 
of  residence  here  built  up  a  large  and  flourishing  Institute  of 
ArchsBology.  At  present  the  Institute  possesses  three  professor- 
ships, sundry  lectureships  and  a  museum  of  flrst-rate  quality. 
The  first  inaugural  professorial  lecture  of  the  Institute  was 
given  by  Professor  Bosanquet  on  "Sparta."  A  crowded  audience 
testified  to  the  enormous  interest  taken  in  Liverpool  in  the  study 
of  classical  antiquity.  The  lecture  was  full  and  clear.  Professor 
Bosanquet's  statement  of  his  excavation  work,  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides,  made  an  impressive  lesson  in  the  methods  of  the 
archaeologist. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Liverpool  Academy,  contains  a  portrait 
of  Mr.  John  Garstang  by  Mr.  Hall  Neale,  and  a  "dream"  picture 
of  a  worthy  home  for  the  faculty  of  Arts  by  Professor  Reilly. 

In  addition  to  the  valuable  work  on  the  Municipal  History 
of  Liverpool  to  1835,  recently  prepared  on  behalf  of  the  School  of 
Local  History  by  Professor  Ramsay  Muir  and  Miss  Piatt,  three 
other  recently  issued  historical  books  are  of  interest.  Miss  M. 
O.  Kelly  and  Miss  G.  M.  Inlach,  have  written  on  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  Christopher  Columbus  respectively  for  a  series 
published  by  Messrs.  Jack.  Mrs.  Elton  has  written  the  life  of 
Francis  Drake  for  the  same  series.  Dr.  Titherley,  Lecturer  in 
Organic  Chemistry  is  also  publishing  a  laboratory  text-book  of 
organic  chemistry. 

The  Guild  of  Undergraduates. 

The  "Guild"  still  continues  its  policy  of  providing  necessary 
antidotes  to  the  academic  excesses  which  the  University 
authorities  would  have  the  students  indulge  in  and  necessarily 
suffer  from.  The  Concert  of  Chamber  Music  held  on  November 
22nd  was  a  brilliant  success  from  every  point  of  view.  On 
December  2nd  a  whist  drive,  equally  successful,  was  organised. 
Mr.  Leo  Strachey,  the  Editor  of  "  The  Spectator,"  is  soon  to 
lecture  to  Guild  members  on  "  Imperial  Defence,"  and  to  Art 
students,  on  "  The  Art  of  Poetry."  A  Soiree  is  announced, 
while  gaities  for  the  term  will  end  with  the  usual  Supper  on  the 
last  evening,  December  22nd. 

Within  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  no  lack  of  Inter- 
'Varsity  Debates  at  which  two  or  more  of  the  Northern  Universi- 
ties have  been  represented;  and  on  one  memorable  occasion 
Birmingham  also  sent  a  delegate.     But  the  first  National  Debate 
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was  held  at  Liverpool  on  November  23.  Every  University  in 
England  and  Wales  was  invited  to  send  members  of  its  student 
bodies,  and  Aberystwith,  Bangor,  Cambridge,  Cardiff,  Durham, 
Leeds,  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  and  Sheffield  were  represented  at 
the  debate. 

The  delegates  were  the  guests  of  the  Vice-Chancellorat  lunch. 
Proceeding  to  the  University  they  were  shown  over  those  por- 
tions of  the  buildings  in  which  they  were  most  interested,  and 
finally — ^a  necessary  part  of  the  ritual  observed  on  such  occasions 
— they  endured  the  ordeal  of  the  camera.  Mr.  H.  G.  Williams, 
President  of  the  Ouild  of  Undergraduates,  to  whom,  as  last 
year's  chairman  of  the  Debates  Committee,  the  credit  of  the  idea 
is  due,  occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  F.  H.  Keeling  (Trinity  College, 
Cambridge)  proposed  a  resolution  of  want  of  confidence  in  the 
Government.  He  rated  it  soundly  for  sins  both  of  omission  and 
commission,  the  burthen  of  his  plaint  being  that  the  democracy 
of  the  ministry  was  too  feeble.  Mr.  C.  S.  Beed  (Aberystwith), 
who  opposed,  gave  the  present  Government  an  unqualified  bless- 
ing, slightly  disguised  as  a  treatise,  under  three  heads  on  Peace, 
Retrenchment  and  Reform. 

The  debate  which  followed  was  keen  and  well-sustained. 
Seventeen  speakers  of  varying  degrees  of  liveliness  kept  it  going 
for  two  hours  and  three-quarters,  and  in  the  end  the  Government 
was  defeated  by  190  votes  to  172.  Political  differences  were  for- 
gotten over  supper,  when  the  flow  of  song  and  talk  served  in  its 
place  to  cement  the  entente  cordiale  which  the  conflict  of  debate, 
in  somewhat  paradoxical  fashion,  had  inaugurated.  A  great 
impression  was  created  by  the  speech  of  Mr.  Woo,  a  citizen  of 
the  Chinese  Empire,  who  is  at  present  studying  at  Sheffield,  but 
who  claimed  that  "all  England  was  one  great  University  to  him." 
Nor  will  the  rendering  of  their  National  Anthem  by  the  Welsh 
delegates  and  their  Liverpool  compatriots,  be  soon  forgotten. 
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University  News  and  Notes. 

The  Senate  of  the  University  have  received  an  intimation 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council  that  His  Majesty  in  Council 
has  approved  the  new  statutes  for  the  management  of  University 
College,  and  the  constitution  of  University  College  Hospital  and 
the  School  of  Advanced  Medical  Studies  connected  therewith. 

The  Professor  of  Protozoology,  Mr.  E.  A.  Minchin,  delivered 
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his  inaugural  address  at  the  University  on  November  15th.  In 
the  unavoidable  absence  of  Lord  Elgin,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Sir  Lauder  Brunton,  F.R.S. 
Sir  Edward  Busk,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University,  explained 
the  origin  of  the  foundation  of  the  chair.  Without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Colonial  Office,  the  Royal  Society  and  the  Institute 
of  Preventive  Medicine,  the  Chair  could  not  have  come  into 
existence.  The  Rhodes  Trustees  had  given  £200  a  year  towards 
the  endowment  of  the  chair,  the  Royal  Society,  out  of  the 
Tropical  Diseases  Research  Fund,  had  given  as  much  as  £500  a 
year  towards  the  endowment,  and  the  Colonial  Office  had  supple- 
mented those  gifts  by  an  additional  £50  a  year.  The  University 
itself  was  only  finding  £200  a  year  towards  the  assistance  in  the 
laboratories.  The  Lister  Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine  had 
afEorded  them  the  most  admirable  accommodation  in  the  shape 
of  laboratories,  instruments,  and  books  at  its  own  expense. 

As  the  number  of  graduates  in  divinity  registered  as  members 
of  Convocation  has  now  reached  30,  they  will  henceforth  be 
entitled  to  elect  one  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  appointed  by 
Convocation,  and  the  number  of  members  to  be  so  elected  by  the 
graduates  in  arts  will  be  reduced  by  one.  The  new  scheme  will 
come  into  operation  at  the  election  to.be  held  to  fill  the  vacancies 
in  the  representation  of  Convocation,  which  will  occur  in  May, 
1907. 

The  following  have  been  elected  deans  of  the  several  faculties 
for  the  two  years  190&— 08 :  — Theologv,  Rev.  A.  C.  Headlam, 
D.D. ;  arts.  Professor  E.  A.  Gardner,  M.A. ;  laws.  Professor  Sir 
John  Macdonnel,  C.B.,  LL.D.;  music,  Sir  Walter  Parratt, 
M.V.O.,  Mus.Doc. ;  medicine,  Dr.  J.  K.  Fowler,  M.D. ;  science. 
Dr.  A.  D.  Waller,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. ;  engineering,  Professor 
J.  D.  Cormack,  B.Sc. ;  economics.  Dr.  G.  Armitage-Smith,  D.Litt. 

The  Senate  have  granted  the  recently-established  Union 
Society  the  right  to  use  the  title  "  University  of  London  Society" 
and  the  University  arms. 

The  Matriculation  Examination  pass  list  has  been  issued. 
There  are  60  names  in  the  first  division  and  308  in  the  second 
division. 

The  following  subscriptions  have  been  received  towards  the 
endowment  of  a  Creighton  history  lecture  at  the  London  Univer- 
sity:— The  Prince  of  Wales,  £10;  Mrs.  Creighton,  £300  (includ- 
ing £278  given  to  her  by  the  original  memorial  fund) ;  the  Cloth- 
workers'  Company,  £100;  Lord  Davy,  £25;  Sir  Hugh  Bell,  £20; 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  M.P.,  £20;  Mr.  Gooch,  M.P.,  £20.  Among 
subscribers  of  smaller  amounts  are  :  — The  Bishop  of  London,  the 
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Bishop  of  Oibraltar,  Miss  Creighton,  Sir  Thomas  Barlow,  the 
Master  of  Emmanuel,  the  Master  of  Peterhouse,  Dr.  6.  W. 
Prothero,  Mr.  Bryce,  M.P.,  Lord  Avebury,  Sir  William  Bousfield, 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Oreen,  and  Mrs.  Lecky.  The  fund  will  be  closed  at 
the  end  of  the  current  year. 

University  Extension. 

The  Board  to  Promote  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching 
have  presented  their  report  for  the  session  1905-6.  From  this 
document  it  appears  that  the  various  branches  of  the  work  en- 
trusted to  the  Aboard  are  making  satisfactory  progress.  A  success- 
ful four  weeks'  holiday  course  for  foreigners  was  held  in  July 
and  Auj?ust,  the  attenaance  being  considerably  higher  than  last 
year.  Sixteen  foreign  countries  were  represented  among  the 
208  students,  the  country  sending  the  largest  number  being 
Germany  with  84,  Sweden  coming  second  with  24,  and  Denmark 
third  with  21.  The  number  of  University  Extension  courses 
delivered  during  the  year  was  166,  for  which  there  were  15,128 
entries.  A  number  of  continuous  courses  under  the  Scheme  of 
Study  in  the  Humanities,  extending  over  a  period  of  years,  were 
successfully  carried  on.  In  the  department  of  the  Inspection 
and  Examination  of  Schools  there  has  been  an  increase  since  the 
last  report.  In  the  session  under  review  for  the  first  time  a 
school  examination  (higher  standard)  was  held,  which  was  taken 
by  pupils  from  four  schools.  The  number  of  schools  taking  the 
school  examination  (matriculation  standard)  was  36,  as  against 
24  in  1904-5 ;  and  the  number  of  schools  taking  the  examination 
of  junior  standard  was  24,  as  against  15  in  the  previous  session. 
The  special  arrangement  made  with  the  Surrey  County  Council 
for  the  inspection  and  examination  of  13  schools,  and  with  the 
Middlesex  County  Council  for  the  inspection  and  examination  of 
eight  schools,  with  the  holding  in  all  these  schools  of  the  school 
examination  (matriculation  and  junior  standards),  was  working 
satisfactorily. 

Bedford  College  for  Women. 

The  Council  of  Bedford  College  have  appointed  Miss  M.  J. 
Tuke,  M.A.  (Dublin),  Tutor  to  the  Women  Students,  and 
Lecturer  in  French  at  University  College,  Bristol,  to  be  Principal 
of  the  College  in  succession  to  Miss  Ethel  Hurlbatt,  M.A. 
(Dublin),  who  is  leaving  shortly  to  take  up  the  position  of 
Warden  of  the  Royal  Victoria  College  (McGill  University), 
Montreal.     Miss  Tuke  entered  Newnham  College  in  1885,  and 
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took  a  first-class  in  the  Mediaeval  and  Modem  Languages  Tripos 
in  1888.  She  acted  for  a  time  as  secretary  to  the  late  Miss  A.  J. 
Clough,  and  afterwards  to  Miss  Helen  Gladstone.  In  1892  she 
was  appointed  Staff  Lecturer  in  Mediaeval  and  Modem  Langu- 
ages at  Newnham  College,  and  in  1896  became  Head  of  the 
Modem  Language  department.  In  1905  Miss  Tuke  was  ap- 
pointed Tutor  to  the  Women  Students  and  Lecturer  in  French 
at  University  College,  Bristol. 

At  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  held  at  the  College  on 
Friday,  November  16th,  the  Chairman  of  Council,  The  Bight 
Honourable  A.  H.  D.  Acland  in  the  chair,  the  Principal  reported 
that  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  nine  former  students  had 
been  appointed  Head  Mistresses  of  Public  Secondary  Schools; 
and  two  important  Headships  hitherto  held  by  men  in  the  chief 
girls  schools  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  had  been  given  to  old 
students.  Also  that  of  recent  appointments  to  the  Teaching 
Staff  of  the  College,  four  old  students  had  been  appointed,  of  the 
five  recent  appointments  of  Women  Inspectors  under  the  Factory 
Department  of  the  Home  Office,  four  had  been  given  to  former 
students  of  the  College  Hygiene  Department.  Within  the  last 
five  years  twenty  students  of  Bedford  College  who  had  proceeded 
to  the  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women  had  taken  the 
London  Degree  in  Medicine. 

Royal  Holloway  College. 

The  announcement  of  the  resignation  of  the  Principal,  Miss 
Penrose,  has  been  received  with  deep  regret  by  all  members  of 
the  College.  Miss  Penrose  has  been  elected  as  the  Principal 
of  Somerville  College,  Oxford,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Miss  Maitland.  She  was  herself  educated  at  Somer- 
ville College,  and  took  a  first  class  in  the  Final  Classical  School 
in  1892.  Miss  Penrose  gained  a  travelling  Fellowship  on 
leaving  Oxford,  and  studied  archaeology  at  Paris,  Berlin, 
Dresden,  and  elsewhere.  She  has  been  a  University  Extension 
lecturer.  Miss  Penrose  became  Principal  of  Bedford  College, 
London,  in  1893,  and  was  Professor  of  Ancient  History  at 
that  College.  She  was  appointed  Principal  of  the  Royal 
Holloway  College  eight  years  ago.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
Senate  of  London  University. 

Past  and  present  students  of  the  College  have  heard  with 
regret  of  the  recent  death  of  Miss  Dabis,  for  many  years 
Lecturer  in  Classics  in  the  College. 

An  interesting  lantern  lecture  on  Botticelli  was  given  at  the 
College  by  Miss  Benton  Brown  on  November  22nd. 
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London  School  of  Economics. 

The  Mitchell  Studentship  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Qeorge 
Thomas  Eeid,  of  the  London  School  of  Economics.  The 
studentship  is  of  the  value  of  £100,  and  is  awarded  annually 
to  enable  a  picked  student,  possessing  the  City  qualification 
required  by  the  scheme,  to  study  and  investigate  some  definite 
feature  of  business  or  industrial  organisation  at  home  or  abroad. 

University  College. 

The  Council  have  gratefully  received  from  the  Committee 
and  Subscribers  of  the  Carey  Foster  Testimonial  Fund  the  sum 
of  £143  to  be  applied  in  the  award  of  an  annual  prize  in  Physics 
to  be  known  as  the  Carey  Foster  Research  Prize.  This  Fund  is 
the  balance  of  the  Fund  raised  for  the  portrait  of  Dr.  Carey 
Foster  by  Mr.  Augustus  John,  which  was  presented  to  the 
Council  in  July. 

The  Council  have  conferred  the  title  of  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine  on  Professor  J.  S.  Risien  Russell. 

Professor  Sir  Victor  Horsley,  who  has  been  connected  with 
University  College  as  a  student  and  as  a  teacher  for  30  years,  has 
resigned  his  Professorship  of  Clinical  Surgery  and  his  position 
as  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  on  account  of  increasing  public  and 
private  professional  duties.  The  Council  in  accepting  his  resolu- 
tion adopted  unanimously  the  following  resolution  :  — "  That  the 
Council  naving  received  with  great  regret  Sir  Victor  Horsley's 
resignation  of  his  Professorship  of  Cunical  Surgery,  and  his 
position  of  Surgeon  to  University  College  Hospital,  whereby  his 
official  connection  with  the  College  is  severed,  desire  to  put  on 
record  their  recognition  of  his  long  service  to  the  College  and 
the  distinction  he  has  conferred  upon  it  by  his  eminence  as  a 
scientific  investigator." 

An  arrangement  has  been  entered  into  this  Session  by  Univer- 
sity College,  King's  College,  and  the  London  School  of 
Economics,  for  the  co-ordination  of  the  existing  Law  Teaching 
in  these  Colleges,  and  the  prospectus  of  Inter-Collegiate  Law 
Courses  has  been  prepared.  The  number  of  students  reading  for 
the  Law  Degrees  of  the  University  of  London  at  those  Classes  has 
considerably  increased  during  the  present  Session. 

The  Provost,  Dr.  T.  Gregory  Foster,  and  Prof.  Hill,  have  been 
re-appointed  the  Council's  representatives  on  the  London  Inter- 
Collegiate  Scholarships  Board,  which  was  founded  in  1904  for 
the  award  of  Entrance  Scholarships  to  several  of  the  London 
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Colleges,  including  University  College,  King's  College  and  the 
East  London  College. 

Mr.  M.  Caspari,  M.A.,  of  the  University  of  Birmingham  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Council  to  conduct  the  teaching  of  Ancient 
History  in  the  Higher  Senior  and  Senior  Classes  for  the  current 
Session,  the  Lectureship  being  vacant  through  the  death  of  the 
late  Dr.  E.  S.  Shuckburgh. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  University  College  Old 
Students'  Association,  the  Provost  of  the  College,  Dr.  T.  Gregory 
Foster,  was  elected  President  for  the  Session  1906-7.  Mr.  George 
A.  Aitken  was  re-elected  honorary  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Hugh 
Candy  was  elected  honorary  secretary.  The  President  will  take 
the  chair.  Former  students  of  the  College  who  have  not  yet 
joined  the  Association  should  communicate  with  the  Honorary 
Secretary  at  6  Gordon  Square,  London  W.C. 

The  annual  meeting  of  subscribers  and  friends  of  the  British 
School  of  Archaeology  in  Egypt  and  the  Egyptian  Research 
Account  took  place  recently  at  the  College.  Sir  Robert  Hensley 
presided,  and  spoke  of  the  flourishing  state  of  the  school. 
Statements  showing  the  great  progress  of  the  school  were  made 
by  Dr.  J.  H.  Walker  and  Mrs.  Petrie,  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  and 
it  was  announced  that  Lord  Cromer  had  consented  to  be  patron 
of  the  school.  The  Treasurer,  Mr.  Hilton  Price,  gave  a  most 
satisfactory  account  of  the  finances  of  the  school  and  research 
account.  An  interesting  address  on  the  value  of  Egyptian  re- 
search was  given  by  Professor  Flinders  Petrie. 

The  new  buildings  of  University  College  Hospital,  erected 
through  the  generosity  of  the  late  Sir  John  Blundell  Maple, 
Bart.,  were  formally  opened  on  November  6th  by  H.R.H.  the 
Duchess  of  Connaught.  The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  large 
hall  of  the  Out-Patient  Department  of  the  Hospital.  Addresses 
were  presented  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  President  of  the 
Hospital,  and  Lord  Reay,  President  of  the  College,  to  which 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught  responded.  The  Bishop  of 
London  then  offered  prayers,  after  which  the  Duke  of  Connaug^ht 
declared  the  hospital  open,  and  referred  to  the  great  generosity 
of  Sir  Donald  Currie  m  providing  by  his  munificient  gift  of 
£100,000  the  funds  necessary  for  the  New  Medical  School,  the 
buildings  of  which  are  already  in  progress.  The  architect,  Mr. 
Paul  Waterhouse,  thereupon  presented  to  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
on  behalf  of  the  Governors,  a  golden  key  of  the  Hospital.  This 
concluded  the  proceedings,  and  their  Royal  Highnesses  then 
left  the  hall.     The  D\ike  unveiled  a  bust  of  Sir  Blundell  Maple, 
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Hospital,  and  named  Ward  I.  the  "  Duke  of  Connaught  "  Ward 
as  a  memorial  of  the  official  opening. 

After  leaving  the  Hospital  His  Royal  Highness  inspected 
the  Engineering  Departments  of  the  College  which  he  had 
opened  m  1893,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  work  which 
was  being  carried  on  in  that  department. 


MANCHESTER. 
The  University  Court 

At  a  meeting  of  the  University  Court,  held  on  November  16th, 
the  annual  report  of  the  University  Council  was  presented  by 
Sir  Frank  Forbes  Adam.  In  the  course  of  the  report  it  is 
stated  that  during  the  Session  1905-6  there  were  1,371  students 
entered  at  the  University,  of  whom  35  entered  both  as  science 
and  medical  students,  as  against  1,205  (of  whom  47  entered 
both  as  science  and  medical  students)  in  1904-6.  There  were, 
in  addition,  199  persons  attending  evening  classes,  besides 
400  students  attenaing  lectures  on  railway  economics  and  about 
200  attending  courses  in  law  and  economics  at  the  Bankers' 
Institute. 

The  three  principal  matters  which  had  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  Council  dunng  the  year  had  been  the  establishment  of 
a  new  Chair  for  promoting  instruction  and  research  in  the 
subject  of  Metallurgy.  Then  there  had  been  an  extension  of 
the  course  of  Mining  study  in  which  a  degree  and  certificate 
were  granted.  The  Home  Office  had  decided  to  recognise  this 
degree  and  certificate,  and  to  grant  a  two  years'  exemption 
from  the  five  years'  course  that  was  necessary  in  order  to 
obtain  a  mine  manager's  certificate  under  the  local  Mines 
Regulation  Amendment  Act.  And  in  law  three  new  lecture- 
ships had  been  established — one  in  public  rights  and  civil 
injuries,  one  in  criminal  law  and  the  law  of  evidence  and  of 
procedure,  and  a  third  in  probate,  bankruptcy  and  common  law. 
All  these  extensions  had  been  made  possible  by  a  special  fund 
subscribed  by  societies  or  individuals.  On  the  motion  of  Sir 
William  Mather,  seconded  by  Sir  James  Hoy,  the  Council's 
report  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Casartelli,  Bishop  of  Salford,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Anne 
Howarth,  and  Bishop  Welldon,  Dean  of  Manchester,  were 
appointed  members  of  the  Court,  in  place  of  the  late  Dean  of 
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Manchester,  Dr.  Maclure,  the  late  Sir  R.  C.  Jebb,  and  the  late 
Dr.  Alfred  Neild.  Mr.  Edward  Holt  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Council  in  place  of  Mr.  Harold  Agnew. 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  presented  the  Treasurer's  state- 
ment. It  showed  that  the  total  assets  of  the  University  had 
reached  the  very  lar^e  sum  of  £1,075,684,  an  increase  of 
£23,762  upon  the  previous  year. 

University  News  and  Notes. 

Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  and  Professor  Capper  have  been 
appointed  as  representatives  of  the  University  on  the  Art 
Gallery  Committee  of  the  Manchester  City  Council. 

A  Junior  Eesearch  Fellowship  in  Public  Health  has  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  H.  D.  Howarth,  M.B.,  Ch.B.  The  Council  have 
decided  to  offer  a  second  Fellowship  in  Public  Health  in 
Janua^. 

A  Research  Fellowship  in  Chemistry  has  been  instituted 
which  will  be  known  as  the  Schunck  Research  Fellowship.  It 
will  be  tenable  for  one  year  in  the  Schunck  Chemical  Laboratory 
and  will  be  offered  for  distinction  in  Chemical  research.  Mr. 
J.  L.  Simonsen,  M.Sc,  has  been  appointed  first  Schunck  Fellow. 

A  crowded  audience  assembled  at  the  University  on 
November  16th,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
when  Professor  Earl  Pearson,  F.R.S.,  gave  a  lecture  on  the 
inheritance  of  the  physical,  moral  and  intellectual  characters  in 
man. 

Matriculation  ceremonies  were  held  on  November  13th  and 
16th,  when  the  Vice-Chancellor  received  the  new  undergraduates. 
The  total  number  of  students  matriculated  this  session  is  255. 

The  annual  meeting  of  Ashbume  House,  the  Hall  of 
Residence  for  women  students  of  the  University,  was  held  re- 
cently. The  report  for  1905-6  referred  to  the  change  of  staff, 
the  new  Warden,  Miss  Oakeley,  arriving  in  October  1905,  and 
the  Sub- Warden,  Miss  Parkin,  in  November.  There  were  29 
students,  and  the  Hall  was  always  full.  Owing  to  the  increased 
demand  for  rooms  the  Council  resolved  to  take  an  additional 
house  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  Hall.  This  extension  gives 
accommodation  now  for  thirty-six  residents.  The  new  session 
has  opened  with  both  houses  full. 

News  of  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Henry  Gartside  has  been  re- 
ceived with  regret  by  the  University.  Mr  .Oartside  was  the 
founder  of  the  valuable  Gartside  scholarships  which  have  already 
borne,  and  are  still  bearing,  splendid  fruit.  With  the  object  of 
enabling  young  men  to  prepare  themselves  as  carefully  and 
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thoroughly  for  commercial  life  as  thev  already  do  for  work  in 
science,  Mr.  Gartside  subscribed  £1,000  a  year  to  the  University 
for  the  establishment  of  the  scholarships  which  bear  his  name. 
In  the  first  year  the  holders  of  these  scnolarships  have  to  study 
industrial  and  commercial  subjects  at  the  Manchester  University. 
In  their  second  year  they  must  travel  abroad  to  study  some  par- 
ticular industry,  or  the  conditions,  needs,  and  possibilities  of 
foreign  markets,  and  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  language  of 
the  country  in  which  they  decide  to  conduct  their  researches. 
The  Gartside  scholars  receive  £80  for  the  first  year,  £250  for  a 
year  spent  in  the  United  States,  and  £150  for  a  year  spent  on  the 
Continent. 

The  second  award  of  the  Vulcan  Fellowship  (founded  by  the 
Vulcan  Boiler  and  General  Insurance  Company)  will  be  made 
this  session.  The  Fellowship  is  of  the  annual  value  of  £120,  and 
is  awarded  by  the  Senate.  The  object  of  the  Fellowship  is  the 
encouragement  of  advanced  study  and  research  in  mecnanical 
and  electrical  engineering,  and  every  Fellow  will  be  required  to 
devote  the  whole  of  the  time  during  which  he  continues  to  hold 
the  Fellowship  to  the  pursuit  under  the  direction  of  the  Professor 
of  Engineering  of  such  study  or  research  in  the  University,  or 
other  place  sanctioned  by  the  Senate.  The  Fellowship  is  open 
to  graduates  of  the  University  of  Manchester,  or  of  other 
universities,  who  can  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  being 
able  to  pursue  original  research. 


OXFORD. 


University  News  and  Notes. 

The  University  calendar  for  1906-7,  now  issued,  shows  a 
total  of  3,663  undergraduate  members  as  against  3,648  last  year. 
This  is  inclusive  of  the  October  matriculations  of  this  year. 
The  number  of  members  of  Convocation  is  6,571,  being  43  more 
than  in  the  preceding  year.     The  matriculations  in  1905  were 
926;  660  took  the  B.A.  degree  and  382  the  M.A.,  being  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  those  who  took  the  B.A.  degree,  but 
a  considerable  falling  off  in  those  who  proceeded  to  the  M.A. 
The  numbers  of  undergraduates  in  the  several  Colleges  are  as 
follows:— New  College,  317;  Christ  Church,  304;  Balliol,  236 
non-coUegiate,  216;  Keble,  215;  Exeter,  204;  St.  John's,  203 
University,  200;  Trinity,  172;  Magdalen,  169;  Queen's,  159 
Jesus,  140;  Oriel,  138;  Merton,  127;  Worcester,  123;  Hertford, 
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116;  Brasenose,  111;  Wadham,  111;  Pembroke,  104;  Lincoln, 
99;  Corpus,  93;  St.  Edmund  Hall,  48;  Marcon's  Hall,  33; 
Pope's  Hall,  12;  Hunter  Blair's  Hall,  9;  All  Souls,  4. 

It  is  stated  that  there  are  at  present  161  Rhodes  Scholars  at 
Oxford,  of  whom  71  come  from  British  Colonies,  79  from  the 
United  States  and  11  from  Germany.  These  men  are  repre- 
sented at  nearly  every  College;  Balliol  leads  with  17,  Christ 
Church  and  Worcester  come  next  with  13  each,  while  Oriel  has 
11.  In  the  matter  of  studies,  27  are  reading  Jurisprudence, 
23  LiteroR  Humaniores,  18  Modem  History,  16  Science,  12 
English  Literature,  while  a  large  number  are  reading  for  the 
B.C.L.,  B.Sc,  B.Litt.,  and  B.M.  degrees,  or  for  the  special 
diploma  in  Economics. 

Convocation  has  granted  leave  of  absence  to  Mr.  Macdonell, 
the  Professor  of  Sanscrit,  to  allow  of  his  visiting  India  for 
research  in  connection  with  the  study  and  teaching  of  Sanscrit, 
and  has  made  a  grant  of  £400  from  the  Boden  Fund  in  aid  of 
his  researches. 

The  Romanes  Lecture  was  delivered  on  November  24th,  in 
the  Schools,  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Ker,  Fellow  of  All  Souls,  and 
Professor  of  English  Literature  at  University  College,  London. 
The  subject  of  the  lecture  was  "  Sturla  the  Historian." 

''An  expansion  pneumatic  automatic  fire  alarm  "  is  to  be 
installed  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  a  cost  of  £700,  and  special 
iron  bookcases  are  to  be  purchased  for  the  storage  of  books  from 
the  Bodleian  in  the  basement  of  the  Examination  Schools. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  holding  of  an 
historical  pageant  in  Oxford  next  summer.  Amongst  those 
who  are  helping  in  the  work  of  organisation  are  Professor  Firth, 
Professor  Oman,  Professor  Raleigh,  Mr.  de  Selincourt  and  Mr. 
Falconer  Madan.  It  is  proposed  that  the  pageant  shall  be 
given  for  several  days  in  Cfommemoration  Week  next  year. 

A  Conference  was  held  at  Oxford  early  in  November  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  work  of  the  Workers'  Educational  Associa- 
tion. The  Dean  of  Christ  Church  presided,  and  among  those 
present  were  the  Warden  of  Keble  College,  the  Principal  of 
Brasenose  and  the  Principal  of  Manchester  College.  A  resolu- 
tion was  moved  by  Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Marriott  to  the  effect  that  the 
higher  education  of  workpeople  in  Oxford  would  be  best 
furthered  by  joint  action  on  the  part  of  the  University,  the 
Education  Committee  and  the  various  educational  and  working 
class  organisations  of  the  city.  The  resolution  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Carter,  of  the  Oxford  Co-operative  Society,  and  carried 
unanimously. 


OXFORD  zsi 

The  Clarendon  Press  has  lately  issued  the  17th  edition  of  the 
"  Students'  Handbook  to  the  University  and  Colleges  of  Oxford." 
This  publication  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  all  Oxford 
students.  Fidl  and  trustworthy  information  is  supplied  on  all 
matters  connected  with  work  of  the  University  and  of  the 
Colleges. 

A  tablet  erected  in  the  University  Church  in  memory  of 
Prebendary  H.  L.  Thompson,  who  was  vicar  of  the  parish  from 
1896  to  1904,  was  unveiled  recently  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
congregation,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Plummer,  Fellow  of  Corpus. 

All  Souls'  College  has  expressed  its  willingness  to  undertake 
the  entire  charge  for  the  Readership  in  Indian  Law,  the  contribu- 
tion of  £200  per  annum  hitherto  made  by  the  University  will  no 
longer  be  required. 

The  degree  of  M.A.  has  been  conferred  by  decree  of  Con- 
vocation upon  Hermann  Qeorg  Fiedler,  Taylorian  Lecturer  in 
old  and  middle  High  Oerman  and  Oerman  Philology.  A  decree 
proposing  to  constitute  Mr.  Fiedler  Taylorian  Professor  of  the 
Oerman  Language  and  Literature  was  rejected  by  Convocation. 

The  Principal  of  Brasenose  (Mr.  Heberden)  has  been  elected 
a  member  of  the  Hebdomadal  Council,  and  the  Rector  of  Lincoln 
(Dr.  Merry)  a  Curator  of  the  University  chest. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Blomfield,  A.R.A.,  has  been  elected  to  an  Honorary 
Fellowship  at  Exeter  College. 

The  degree  of  M.A.  has  been  conferred  by  convocation  upon 
Mr.  William  Somerville,  Fellow  of  St.  John's,  Sibthorpian 
Professor  of  Rural  Economy. 

Sir  Frederich  Pollock,  Corpus  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  at 
Oxford,  1883 — 1903,  has  been  elected  an  Honorary  Fellow  of 
Corpus  Christi  College. 

The  Curators  of  the  Taylor  Institution  have  appointed  Dr.. 
Karl  Breul  to  deliver  six  lectures  on  modern  German  literature. 

The  polling  for  the  election  of  officers  at  the  Oxford  Union 
Society  took  place  recently  with  the  following  result :  — Presi- 
dent, Mr.  N.  S.  Talbot,  Christ  Church;  Librarian,  Mr.  W. 
G.  C.  Gladstone,  New  College;  Junior  Treasurer,  Mr.  W.  S. 
Armour,  Jesus;  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  I.  P.  Hallett,  Christ  Church. 

A  keen  debate  was  held  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Union  Society 
recently,  when  the  resolution  "  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  house, 
the  present  Government  is  undeserving  of  the  confidence  of  the 
country,"  was  carried  by  356  votes  to  168.  Among  those  who 
took  part  in  the  discussion  were  Mr.  George  Wyndham,  M.P., 
Mr.  N.  S.  Talbot,  Mr.  A.  H.  Villiers,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  C.  Gladstone. 
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In  February  next,  from  the  6th  to  the  12th,  the  Oxford 
University  Dramatic  Society  will  present  "  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew."  The  part  of  Katharina  will  be  taken  by  Miss  Lily 
Brayton  (Mrs.  Oscar  Asche),  and  the  part  of  Bianca  by  Miss 
Agnes  Brayton. 

On  Saturday,  November  24th,  Mr.  Birrell  opened  the  new 
wing  of  the  Cnerwell  Hall  Training  College  for  Secondary 
Teachers,  and  the  new  buildings  of  Milham  Ford  School  in 
Oxford.  The  opening  ceremony,  which  followed  a  short  service 
conducted  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  was  presided  over  by 
Sir  William  Mackworth  Young.  Among  those  present  were 
the  Countess  of  Ancaster,  Lady  Wimbome,  Viscount  Valentia, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Jackson  (Rector  of  Exeter),  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spooner 
(Warden  of  New  College),  Miss  Catherine  Dodd  (Principal 
of  Cherwell  Hall),  Dr.  Sophy  Bryant,  Mrs.  Burrows 
(Principal  of  St.  Hilda's  Hall)  and  many  others.  Cherwell 
Hall  will  now  accommodate  50  students,  and  the  Milham  Ford 
School  will  take  in  260  pupils.  Ten  bursaries  are  to  be  awarded 
in  January  to  students  wishing  to  train  for  secondary  teachers. 

University  Extension. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Delegacy  for  the  Extension  of 
Teaching  beyond  the  limits  of  the  University  has  recently  been 
presented  to  Convocation.  The  report  makes  interesting  and 
encouraging  reading.  It  states  that  the  work  throughout  the 
country  is  maintained  at  a  high  level  of  efficiency,  and  in 
some  respects  has  reached  dimensions  never  before  attained. 
During  the  past  year  1,339  lectures,  distributed  in  176  courses, 
were  delivered  in  137  centres.  A  record  was  established  in  the 
attendance  of  students,  22,595  being  returned  by  the  local 
committees  as  in  regular  attendance  at  the  lectures.  Examina- 
tions were  held  on  100  courses;  872  students  entered  for 
examination,  and  816  passed,  334  with  distinction.  The 
delegates  express  their  gratitude  to  the  Gilchrist  trustees  for 
their  generosity  in  granting  a  single  Gilchrist  lecture  to  eight 
centres  recommended  to  the  trustees  by  the  Delegacy.  The 
experiment  was  made  with  the  specific  object  of  stimulating 
interest,  particularly  among  the  working  classes,  in  University 
extension  work,  and  it  was  so  successful  that  the  trustees  have 
repeated  it  in  the  current  Session  on  an  extended  scale.  The 
next  summer  meeting  will  be  held  in  August,  1907,  at  Oxford. 
It  is  proposed  to  carry  on  the  historical  sequence  of  previous 
Oxford  meetings  by  treating  in  detail  the  history  and  literature, 
science  and  art,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  at  the  same 
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time,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Oxford  in  a  variety  of  ways  offers 
unique  opportunities  for  the  study  of  this  period,  to  make  the 
lecture  courses  focus  in  the  idea  of  Oxford  and  its  place  in 
national  history.  The  accounts  for  the  year  are  satisfactory, 
but  the  delegates  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  striking  as 
the  development  of  their  work  has  been,  its  expansion  among  the 
working  classes  is  seriously  hampered  by  financial  considerations. 
The  University  already  makes  a  generous  contribution  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  central  office,  and  under  existing  circum- 
stances could  not  be  asked  to  do  more.  The  Delegacy  has, 
therefore,  resolved  to  make  an  appeal  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  Colleges  for  an  endowment  fund.  Some  replies  of  an 
encouraging  nature  have  already  been  received,  but  as  they  are 
by  no  means  complete  the  delegates  postpone  a  further  statement 
until  their  next  report.  The  report  is  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
Delegacy  by  the  vice-Chancellor  (the  President  of  Magdalen) 
and  Mr.  J.  A.  B.  Marriott  (the  Secretary  to  the  Delegacy). 


ST.  ANDREWS. 
University  News  and  Notes. 

Professor  Scott  Lang  and  Major  W.  R.  N.  Annesley,  D.S.O., 
have  been  appointed  to  represent  the  University  on  the  Nomina- 
tion Board  of  the  Salf ord  Universities  for  the  selection  of  candi- 
dates for  Commission  in  the  Army  under  the  War  Office  Regula- 
tions for  University  candidates. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Lament,  late  of  Lahore,  has  been  appointed  lecturer 
and  assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  University  College, 
Dundee. 

A  short  course  of  lectures  on  the  history  of  architecture  will 
be  delivered  at  the  University  in  the  sessions  1907-8  and  1908-9, 
by  Mr.  John  Ritchie,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

A  portrait  of  the  late  Dr.  G.  W.  Balfour,  a  member  of  the 
University  Court  has  been  presented  to  the  University. 

The  University  has  received  from  Mrs.  Purdie,  of  Palace 
Court,  London,  a  collection  of  rock  specimens  from  the  volcanic 
districts  of  the  Auvergne  for  the  department  of  Geology,  and  a 
collection  of  South  American  mineral  ores  for  the  Chemistry 
Department  in  the  United  College. 
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UNIVERSITY  COLLEGES. 


University  College,  Bristol 

Dr.  W.  Morris  Travers  has  resigned  the  professorship  of 
Chemistry  at  the  College,  on  bein^  appointed  first  director  of  the 
Indian  Institute  of  Science,  which  is  to  be  established  at 
Bangalore. 

The  Council  of  the  College  have  elected  to  the  chair  of 
Chemistry,  rendered  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Travers, 
Dr.  Francis  Francis,  D.Sc,  Ph.D.,  at  present  Assistant  Professor 
of  Chemistry  at  University  College,  JBristol.  Dr.  Francis  was 
educated  at  University  College,  Liverpool  (now  the  University), 
and  at  Erlangen. 

Mr.  J.  W.  McBain  has  been  appointed  lecturer  in  Chemistry. 
Mr.  McBain  is  a  graduate  of  Toronto,  and  has  studied  several 
years  in  Germany. 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  (Sir  William  Treloar)  has 
accepted  an  invitation  to  attend  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Colston  Society  of  University  College,  Bristol,  on  January  11, 
when  the  chief  guests  will  be  Sir  William  Anson,  M.P.,  and 
Mr.  T.  H.  Warren,  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford  University,  who 
is  a  member  of  a  well-known  Bristol  family.  As  a  Comishman, 
Sir  William  Treloar  is  especially  interested  in  the  scheme  to 
establish  a  University  at  Bristol  for  the  West  of  England,  in 
aid  of  which  a  substantial  sum  has  been  raised  by  the  Colston 
Society  of  University  College. 


University  College,  Nottingham. 

-  Owing  to  the  lamented  death  of  Lady  Bright,  the  wife  of  Sir 
Joseph  Bright,  Chairman  of  the  College  Council,  the  celebration 
of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  University  College  will 
probably  be  deferred  until  the  spring. 

One  of  the  proposals  now  before  the  College  is  to  endow  a 
chair  of  English  Poetry  to  bear  the  name  of  Lord  Byron.  There 
is  no  considerable  memorial  to  Lord  Byron  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  birthplace,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  suggestion  will  com- 
mend itself  to  some  of  Byron  s  admirers  outside  the  county  of 
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his  birth.  The  American  Ambassador,  and  the  Greek  Minister 
in  London,  have  already  expressed  their  approval  of  the  scheme. 

On  November  the  twenty-first,  Dr.  J.  E.  Sandys,  the  Public 
Orator  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  was  the  principal  guest 
at  a  banquet  held  in  Nottingham  to  commemorate  the  centenary 
of  the  death  of  Henry  Sirke  White.  Subscriptions  are  being 
collected  towards  the  founding  of  a  small  scholarship  to  be  given 
every  two  years,  for  the  best  English  poem  composed  by  any 
person  of  the  age  of  less  than  twenty-one  years,  born  or  educated 
in  Nottingham.  The  scholarship  will  be  tenable  at  the  Univer- 
sity College  or  elsewhere  at  the  discretion  of  the  successful 
candidate.  The  electors  to  the  scholarship  are  the  Arts  Pro- 
fessors of  the  University  College.  Donations  towards  either  of 
the  above  schemes  may  be  paid  in  to  the  Union  of  London  and 
Smith's  Bank,  South  Parade,  Nottingham. 

Mapperley  Hall,  the  new  hostel  for  men  normal  students  is 
now  in  occupation,  and  has  received  almost  its  full  complement. 

The  interesting  announcement  has  been  made  that  henceforth 
students  of  the  College  who  do  not  reside  in  Nottingham  will  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  obtaining  Non-Fiction  or  Students' 
Cards,  enabling  them  to  borrow  books — other  than  fiction — 
from  the  Public  Library. 


Hartley  University  CoUeffei  Southampton. 

The  increase  of  mathematical  teaching  in  the  College  having 
rendered  it  necessary  for  Mr.  Phillips  to  devote  his  whole  time 
to  that  department,  his  work  in  the  Physical  Department  has 
been  transferred  to  Mr.  D.  Farrar,  M.Sc.  (Victoria),  who  was 
elected  out  of  twenty-five  candidates  for  the  post.  Mr.  Farrar 
was  trained  at  the  Owens  College,  Manchester,  and,  after 
completing  his  course  there,  he  served  for  f  ouryears  as  Lecturer 
in  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering  at  the  tfniversity  College 
of  Bangor.  During  the  vacation  Mr.  R.  S.  Williamson  obtained 
an  important  organising  appointment  under  the  West  Riding 
County  Council.  Mr.  Williamson's  Mathematical  Lectureship 
has  been  taken  by  Mr.  H.  Pittard,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Mr.  Pittard 
received  most  of  his  training  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  He 
has  published  various  mathematical  works,  and  has  become 
favourably  known  by  his  researches  concerning  "  The  Power 
of  the  Continuum."  Before  coming  to  Southampton  he  occupied 
the  post  of  Head  of  the  Science  Department  at  the  Berlin 
School  of  Engineering.     Illness  has,  unhappily,  during  the 
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latter  portion  of  this  term  necessitated  the  temporary  absence 
from  the  College  of  Miss  Aubrey  and  Mr.  Phillips.  Miss 
Aubrey's  English  classes  are  being  taken  by  Mr.  Parry  (B.A.y 
London,  with  Honours  in  English  and  in  French),  who  early 
in  the  year  proved  to  be  so  able  a  substitute  for  Professor 
Lhussier.  Miss  Gibson  (B.Sc,  London,  with  Honours  in 
Mathematics),  of  Bedford  College  and  University  College, 
London,  has  come  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Phillips  until  his 
return. 

Dr.  Boss,  Lecturer  in  Education,  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  publication  by  the  Cambridge  University  JPress  of  his 
scholarly  edition  of  Aristotle's  "  fie  Sensu  and  De  Memoria." 

Mr.  B.  Baldwin  Wiseman,  Lecturer  in  Engineering,  has 
gained  two  notable  distinctions  in  his  profession :  the  one  the 
Telford  Premium,  awarded  by  the  Council  of  the  Institute  of 
Civil  Engineers  for  his  paper  on  "  The  Flow  of  Underground 
Water;"  the  other  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Surveyors'  Institute 
for  researches  on  "  The  Effect  of  Fire  on  Building  Stones." 

Dr.  Cavers  has  been  delivering  during  the  current  term  a 
course  of  six  Extension  Lectures  on  "  The  Green  Leaf."  The 
lectures  have  been  well  attended,  and  they  have  proved  to  be  an 
exceedingly  interesting  introduction  to  the  study  of  botany. 
The  first  three  lectures  were  devoted  largely  to  a  review  of  the 
histoiy  of  the  subject,  with  special  reference  to  the  early  work  of 
Bobert  Hooke  (born  in  Isle  of  Wight)  and  Stephen  Hales  (some- 
time rector  of  Farringdon,  Hants).  The  biographical  method 
adopted  by  the  lecturer  gave  the  subject  a  hiffh  human  interest. 

On  Thursday,  November  22nd,  the  annual  prize  distribution 
took  place.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  presided,  and  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Ivor  Phillipps,  M.P.,  D.S.O.,  gave  away  the  prizes  and 
delivered  the  address. 

Seven  students  of  the  College  have  obtained  degrees  from 
London  University  in  the  recent  B.A.  and  B.Sc.  examinations. 
Among  them  are  three  in  honours,  viz.,  in  history,  modem 
languages,  and  botany  respectively. 
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Reviews. 


ART. 


"Old  Phwtbb."     By  Malcolm  BeU.      London:    G.   Newnea,   1906. 

Prioe  78.  6d.  net. 

Pewter  collecting  has  suddenly  become  a  popular  fancy,  and  it 
has  quickly  developed  a  literature  of  its  own.  Mr.  BelFs  handbook 
contains  quite  a  useful  introduction  to  the  subject,  and  also  numerous 
carefully-chosen  illustrations  of  old  domestic  and  ecclesiastical 
pewter  ware.  In  the  first  two  chapters  of  the  book  a  description 
of  pewter  and  how  it  is  wrought  into  shape  is  given;  in  the  five 
succeeding  chapters  some  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the  history 
of  pewter  and  pewterers — from  before  the  fifteenth  century  to  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century — are  sketched.  And  the  chapter,  for 
"the  beginner,"  on  collecting  and  displaying  pewter  ware  is  full 
of  wisdom.  Mr.  Bell's  book  is  a  worthy  addition  to  Newnes'  Library 
of  the  Applied  Arts. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

"Thh  Prinoiplbs  op  Training."  By  Professor  Welton,  Professor 
of  Education  in  the  University  of  Leeds.  London :  University 
Tutorial  Press.     6s.  net. 

Text-books  on  educational  principles  and  method  have  in 
general  two  faults:  either  a  web  of  abstract  theory,  remote  from 
practical  application,  is  spun  by  the  philosopher ;  or  sometimes  the 
doctrine  is  relentlessly  applied  to  every  detail  of  school  life^  and 
nothing  is  left  to  the  ingenuity  or  inventive  genius  of  the  unfor- 
tunate student. 

It  is  an  unoonunon  thing  for  such  a  text-book  to  establish  well  and 
truly  the  true  relation  between  educational  theory  and  pedagogic 
practice,  but  Professor  Welton  has  been  able  to  do  this. 

The  pabulum  of  training  only  becomes  of  value  in  the  process  of 
digestion,  or,  as  James  has  put  it — "  Psychology  is  a  science^  and 
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teaching  is  an  art;  ....  an  intermediary  inventiye  mind  must 
make  the  application  by  using  its  originality.''  The  same  applies 
to  the  whole  body  of  educational  tlieory.  And  so  the  merit  of  the 
first  section  of  this  book  lies  in  the  absence  of  dogmatism,  though 
it  does  not  lack  strong  expressions  of  opinion.  Some  of  these 
opinions  are  devoutly  to  be  welcomed,  and  deserve  the  very  serious 
consideration  of  all.  "  Such  a  curriculum  must  be  acknowledged 
to  make  unduly  heavy  demands  on  the  teacher,  if  the  same  person 
is  expected  to  teach  effectively  all  the  subjects  it  includes"  .... 
"  No  one  can  do  good  educative  work  in  any  subject  of  which  his 
knowledge  is  not  copious,  and  for  which  he  has  not  a  real  liking  " 
....''  Surely  the  time  has  come  when  it  should  be  recognized  that 
the  ideal  of  knowledge  for  the  English  primary  teacher  is  no 
longer  to  be  "  Jack  of  all  trades  and  master  of  none .  .  ."  These 
are  very  welcome  words  from  a  Professor  of  Education  writing  on 
primary  education.  The  evils  at  which  they  are  directed  lie  at  the 
root  of  all  our  chief  difficulties  in  the  elementary  schools. 

The  later  chapters,  dealing  with  the  teaching  of  various  sub- 
jects, maintain  the  high  level  of  the  introduction,  but  it  is  disap- 
pointing to  find  no  discussion  of  the  principles  of  elementary 
science  teaching — a  subject  much  open  to  abuse.  The  chapters  on 
mathematics  and  form  are  particularly  to  be  noticed — **  in  France 
drawing  is  only  taught  by  teachers  specially  trained  and  qualified 
for  the  work  and  '  freehand '  copies  are  unknown.  The  children 
draw  from  real  things,  and  so  learn  real  form  " — points  the  way  to 
a  better  artistic  sense  in  the  lives  of  our  people.  Book  lists  for  the 
use  of  teachers  are  appended  to  each  chapter,  and  should  be 
of  use,  and  we  are  glad  to  note  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  correlate 
needlework  with  history.  This  book  forms  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  library  of  the  training  college. 

H.  E.  C. 


"  PsTOHOLOGT  FOR  Tbachbrs."  By  Dr.  J.  Lloyd  Morgan,  Principal 
of  University  College,  Bristol.  2nd  Edition.  Edward  Arnold. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

The  keynote  to  the  purpose  of  Professor  Lloyd  Morgan's  book 
will  be  found  in  the  remark  which  he  quotes  from  the  preface  to  the 
former  edition — "What  is  desirable,  is  that  men  and  women  who 
intend  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  buisness  of  teaching,  should 
acquire  the  habit  of  studying  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon  with 
which  they  have  to  deal  .  .  ." 
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This  is  the  case  in  a  nutshell.  Two  or  three  years  ago  a  lengthy 
attack  on  the  practice  of  training  teachers  in  psychology  was  made, 
in  the  daily  press,  by  one  who  should  have  known  better.  The 
volume  under  consideration  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who 
would  deprecate  the  value  of  psychology  to  the  teacher,  to  those  who 
dub  it  puerile  and  impractical.  The  new  edition  maintains  and 
improves  on  the  tried  qualities  of  the  first. 

A  little  undue  wealth  of  terminology  may  here  and  there  present 
difficulties  to  the  student,  but  any  minor  shortcomings  are  amply 
compensated  by  the  suggestive  and  stimulating  tone  of  the  book  as  a 
whole. 

H.  E.  C. 


HISTORY. 


"The  Great  Revolt  op  1381."  By  Professor  Charles  Oman,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  and  Chichele  Professor 
of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press.     8s.  6d.  net. 

Professor  Oman,  turning  aside  for  a  time  from  his  monumental 
work  on  the  Peninsular  War,  has  produced  a  monograph  of  great 
interest  and  value  on  the  "  Peasant's  Revolt,"  the  remarkable  social 
upheaval  of  that  part  of  the  Middle  Ages  which  Professor  Oman 
depicted  so  admirably  in  his  earlier  writings  on  the  "  Art  of  War  " 
and  "  Warwick  the  King  Maker." 

There  was  ample  justification  for  the  issue  of  a  book  on  this 
subject,  for,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  admitted  that  the  rising  of  1381 
has  been  one  of  the  most  mysterious  and  inexplicable  events  in 
English  history— «ven  Bishop  Stubbs  confessed  himself  bafiled  by 
it — and,  on  the  other  hand,  recent  research  has  brought  to  light 
important  documents  which  for  the  first  time  make  it  possible  to 
construct  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  incidents  of  the  revolt  and 
supply  a  rational  explanation  of  them. 

Professor  Oman  bases  his  story  mainly  on  (1)  the  documents 
sought  out  and  transcribed  by  the  brilliant  young  French  scholar, 
M.  Andr^  R^ville,  (2)  the  so-called  "  Anominal  Chronicle  of  St. 
Mary^s,  York,"  discovered  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Trevelyan  and  published 
by  him  in  1898,  (3)  records  of  the  risings  in  Essex  and  Kent 
recently  made  known  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Archseological 
Societies  of  those  counties,  and  (4)  hitherto  unpublished  materials 
turned  up  in  the  Record  Office  by  Professor  Oman  himself,  notable 
among  which  is  a  "  Writ  of  Enquiry  as  to  the  Fraudulent  Levying 
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of  the  Poll  Tax" — a  document  which  seems  to  supply  the  key  to 
the  mystery  of  the  singular  suddenness,  spontaneity,  and  generality 
of  the  revolt. 

If  one  were  to  try  to  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  results  of  the 
researches  embodied  in  this  able  and  lucid  work,  one  might  say 
that,  first,  it  shows  the  real  relation  of  the  poll-tax  to  the  peasants' 
rebellion :  "  its  relation  to  the  rebellion  is  merely  the  same  as  that 
of  the  greased  cartridges  to  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857 ;  it  brought 
about  the  explosion,  but  was  only  one  of  its  smaller  causes"; 
secondly,  it  demonstrates  that  Wyclifife  and  the  Lollards  had  little  or 
no  influence  on  the  course  of  events;  thirdly,  it  proves  that  the 
revolt  did  not  in  any  perceptible  degree  accelerate  the  decay  of 
villanage. 

F.  J.  C.  H. 


"Nbw    Coll»qh>    1856—1906."    By    Hereford    B.    George,    M.A., 
Senior  Fellow  of  New  College.     Henry  Frowde.     28.  6d. 

Thb  main  interest  of  this  little  book  is  the  description  of  the  promi- 
nent part  taken  by  New  College  in  the  modern  transmutation  of 
Oxford.  It  is  an  able  study,  based  on  personal  experience,  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of  Universities. 


"Hbraldio  Babobs."    By  A.  C.  Fox-Davies.    London:  John  Lane, 

5s.  net. 

The  heraldic  badge  is  often  confused  with  the  crest  or  the  rebus, 
but  it  is  quite  a  distinct  thing.  In  some  cases  badges  were  the 
origin  of  family  crests,  and  of  "charges"  in  coats-of-arms.  But 
badges  were  never  worn  by  the  owner ;  they  were  worn  by  his  ser- 
vants, retainers,  and  adherents :  the  badge  was  the  sign-mark  indi- 
cative of  ownership.  Hence  Mr.  Fox-Davies  points  out  that  the 
almost  universal  modern  custom  of  putting  a  crest  on  livery  buttons 
is  anachronistic.  Badges  were  also  borne  upon  standards.  Re- 
tainers, in  the  time  of  war,  mustered  round  their  lord's  standard; 
and  the  badge  which  appeared  thereon  was  the  rallying-point  in 
action,  the  resting-point  in  camp.  Mr.  Fox-Davies  adds  a  list  of 
badges  which  have  been  officially  exemplified  with  arms,  and  of 
standards  which  have  been  granted  with  badges  figuring  thereon. 
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It  is  a  useful  compilation,  containing  many  illustrations;  and  the 
whole  book  should  reyive  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  heraldic  badge 
and  in  livery  designs. 


" Stratford-on-Avon."     By  Sidney  Lee.    London:   Seeley  and  Co., 
1906.     Price  6s. 

Many  books  on  Stratford-on-Avon  treat  of  the  town  as  Shake- 
speare's town,  and  little  else;  but  Mr.  Lee  has  given  us  an  history 
of  Stratford  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  death  of  the  poet  And  so 
we  get  some  idea  of  the  origin  of  the  town,  its  growth  in  self- 
government,  its  church  life,  its  mediaeval  trade,  the  home  life  of 
the  people,  and  their  rural  sports  and  indoor  amusements;  and 
Shakespeare  himself  and  his  family  are  placed  in  their  original 
setting.  This  survey  of  a  municipality  not  unworthy  of  study  for 
its  own  sake  is  a  profitable  one;  and  the  many  illustrations  do 
justice  to  a  most  interesting  subject.  Shakespeare,  naturally, 
dominates  the  last  few  chapters  in  the  book,  and  his  connections 
with  Stratford  are  well  told. 


"  Nhw  Collbgb,  Oxford."  By  Mr.  A.  0.  Prichard,  formerly  Fellow 
of  New  College.  In  the  ''College  Monographs"  Series. 
London :  Dent  and  Co.     2s.  net. 

A  dainty  little  volume,  from  Oxford,  about  Oxford,  and  essentially 
of  Oxford.  Half  guide  book  and  half  history,  it  succeeds  admirably 
in  portraying  the  past  as  an  inherent  element  in  the  fabric  of  the 
present.  To  a  great  extent  it  is  a  history  written  in  terms  of 
stones  and  mortar,  gardens,  statues  and  stained-glass  windows. 
Thus,  the  illustrations  of  Mr.  New  are  more  than  an  accompaniment 
of  the  book;  they  belong  to  its  texture.  Like  the  chapters  of  Mr. 
Pritchard,  they  are  slight  productions  —  sketches  rather  than 
finished  drawings.  Like  the  text,  too,  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
lacking  in  contrasts — dainty  outlines  without  much  light  and  shade. 
But  perhaps  we  are  asking  too  much  of  so  diminutive  a  work ;  per- 
haps, too,  we  ask  much  because  so  much  is  given  us.  This  little 
book,  like  all  that  Oxford  men  write  about  Oxford,  has  a  provin- 
cialism about  it  which  in  this  sphere  at  least  is  entirely  meritorious. 
Nowhere  do  men  grow  so  much  into  the  place  they  live  in ;  no  other 
place  by  its  physical  features  alone  stamps  upon  men's  minds  so 
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clear  a  mark  of  ownership.  This  is  more  particularlj  evident  in 
the  case  of  those  colleges  that  are  not  onlj  old  but  beautiful,  and 
among  these  New  College  is  prominent.  Its  new  buildings  are  so 
situated  that  while  they  still  need  to  grow  in  mellowness,  they  do 
not  interfere  with  the  general  atnKMphere  of  the  place.  Even  in 
their  novelty  they  are  not  aggressive;  the  College  still  bears  in  its 
stone  fabric  the  impress  of  its  founder's  master-mind:  as  Mr. 
Prichard  reminds  us,  the  view  that  met  the  scholars  of  William  of 
Wykeham  when  first  they  entered  their  new  home  on  the  14th  of 
April,  1386,  "  walking  in  solemn  procession  and  singing  a  litany," 
was  in  its  essentials  the  same  that  we  see  to-day  as  we  pass  through 
the  gateway. 


LITERARY. 


"Victorian  Novblists."    By  Lewis  Melville.    London:   Constable. 

12s.  6d.  net. 

'^ Victorian  Novelists"  is  the  book  for  a  man  in  a  hurry.  Mr. 
Melville  has  deliberately  adopted  the  reviewers'  style,  and  in  a  series 
of  twelve  independent  articles  he  runs  pleasantly  over  the  careers 
and  the  production  of  twelve  of  the  better-known  writers  of  the  last 
reign.  He  has  no  theory  to  propound,  no  criticism  of  great  origin- 
ality to  offer.  His  views  are  orthodox;  he  is  sympathetic  without 
lack  of  discrimination.  Thus,  the  man  in  a  hurry,  a  lover  rather 
than  a  student  of  the  novel,  finds  in  this  well-printed  volume  a 
ready  access  to  old  memories.  We  can  imagine  the  bald-headed 
man  of  affairs,  whose  privilege  it  was  to  be  young  when  the  masters 
of  the  novel  wrote — for  whom  a  confusion  between  Mr.  Tupman  and 
Mr.  Snodgrass  is  the  sign  of  the  hopeless  illiterate — chuckling  in 
his  armchair  to  think  that  the  old  favourites  are  not  forgotten. 
Wilkie  Collins,  TroUope,  and  Charles  Reade — all  the  names  that  he 
loved  and  that  the  younger  generation  are  neglecting,  seem  to  come 
to  their  own  again  in  Mr.  Melville's  pages.  All  these  are  now 
mellow,  like  old  wine,  and  we  are  grateful  to  the  author  that  he 
has  not  disturbed  the  calm  by  brilliancy  or  epigram.  One  thing 
we  miss:  there  is  no  chapter  on  Charles  Dickens;  surely  his  is  a 
foremost  place  in  this  company,  and,  even  if  there  was  nothing  new 
to  say  about  him,  we  should  have  liked  to  find  him  here  with  our 
other  friends. 
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SCIENCE. 

''AvooADRo  Am)  Dalton.  Thb  Standing  in  Chbhistrt  of  thkir 
Htpothbsbs."  Dr.  Andrew  N.  Meldrum.  Edinburgh :  W.  F. 
Claj,  1906.     Price  38.  net. 

"  Dalton  and  Avogadro  "  would  be  historically  the  correct  title  of 
this  essay,  but,  by  deliberately  reversing  the  order,  Dr.  Meldrum 
indicates  at  the  outset  his  main  object.  He  discusses  with  much 
knowledge  and  in  searching  manner  the  relationship  to  one  another 
of  the  hypotheses  of  Dalton  and  Avogadro.  His  own  point  of  view 
he  expresses  clearly  and  tersely.  "  The  fundamental  hypothesis  of 
chemistry  is  Avogadro's  hypothesis.  The  molecule  is  the  unit  of 
chemical  change.  The  atom  is  a  subordinate  idea;  it  is  deduced 
from  the  idea  of  the  molecule."  This  is  the  thesis  which  Dr.  Meldrum 
develops,  relentlessly  submitting  to  criticism  the  views  and  statements 
of  many  writers  on  the  subject.  He  stands  in  no  awe  of  authority, 
however  eminent,  and  the  combative  spirit,  curbed  by  courtesy,  which 
animates  the  book,  adds  much  to  its  interest  and  freshness.  Inci- 
dentally the  author  makes  clear  the  fact  that  Avogadro  based  his 
hypothesis  on  Gay  Lussac's  law  of  volumes,  and  aimed  at  its 
interpretation.  This  is  frequently  forgotten  or  ignored,  and  some- 
times even  denied. 

Most  chemists  accept  Dr.  Meldrum's  views  in  a  broad  sense,  but 
in  too  much  insistence  lies  the  possibility  of  forgetting  that  Dalton's 
was  the  earler  theory,  fertile  as  few  theories  have  been,  and  that 
although  it  has  been  followed  by  theories  of  wider  application,  these, 
as  far  as  one  can  see,  owe  their  appearance  to  its  own  existence. 
However  magnificent  the  superstructure,  one  should  not  reject  what 
must  after  all  be  considered  the  corner-stone  of  the  edifice. 

Advanced  students  will  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  this 
stimulating  and  happily-phrased  essay,  which  will  help  them,  as  few 
books  do,  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  chemistry. 

It  is  interesting  and  suggestive  to  note  that  the  publication  of 
the  essay  was  rendered  possible  by  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie 
trustees. 

A.T.deM. 


"Elbmbntart  Chbmistrt."     Part  II.     By  F.   R.   L.   Wilson  and 
G.  W.  Hedley.     The  Clarendon  Press.     58. 

This  is  a  practical  book  for  use  in  secondary  schools.  The  object 
of  the  authors,  as  set  forth  in  the  preface,  has  been,  not  to  impart  a 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  science,  but  to  train  the  pupil 
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to  reason  out  for  himself  the  concluBions  to  which  the  results  of  the 
experiments  he  has  performed  should  lead;  in  other  words,  to  de- 
velope  in  him  the  power  of  scientific  thinking.  At  the  same  time 
they  have  wished  to  relieve  the  teacher  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
necessity  of  giving  experimental  details. 

A  glance  through  the  book  shows  that  the  authors  have  been 
eminently  successful  in  carrying  out  these  aims.  Very  full  direc- 
tions are  given  for  performing  the  various  experiments,  and  the 
pupil  is  stimulated  by  suitable  questions  and  problems  to  work  out 
for  himself  the  real  meaning  of  his  results.  The  book  may  possibly 
not  appeal  to  those  who  wish  to  pass  a  particular  examination  with 
the  least  amount  of  trouble,  but  the  course  of  work  given  would  be  an 
invaluable  foundation  for  a  University,  or  indeed,  for  any  career. 

N.  T.  M.  W. 


SOCIOLOGY. 

"  Elbmbnts  of  Political  Scibngob."    By  Stephen  Leacock.    London : 
Constable  and  Co.     7s.  6d.  net. 

This  volume  is  more  comprehensive  than  its  title  suggests.  It  is 
more  than  a  text-book;  it  is  a  critical,  comparative,  and  historical 
study,  taking  account  of  the  processes  of  change  and  evolution  and 
the  alteration  of  social  and  intellectual  environment.  The  essential 
feature  in  the  plan  of  the  work  consists  in  substituting  treatment 
by  topics  for  the  usual  treatment  by  countries.  The  chapter  on 
local  government,  for  example,  discusses  the  general  principles  in- 
volved, and  then  illustrates  them  by  references  to  the  institutions  of 
leading  States. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  three  parts: — (1)  The  Nature  of  the 
State^  discussing  the  doctrines  of  sovereignty  and  the  relations 
between  the  State  and  the  Individual ;  (2)  the  Structure  of  Govern- 
ment, analysing  existing  types  and  emphasizing  the  progressiva 
evolution  of  democratic  institutions;  (2)  the  Province  of  Govern- 
ment^ criticising  the  various  theories  of  Socialism,  Individualism, 
etc. 

An  excellent  feature  of  the  book  is  the  list  of  suggested  readings 
with  a  short  bibliography  appended  to  each  chapter.  It  is  admir- 
ably adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  students  entering  upon  a  systematic 
study  of  politics  and  economics;  and  we  can  unhesitatingly  recom- 
mend it  to  everyone  interested  in  the  problems  which  it  discusses. 

H.  0.  N. 
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"Thb   Family."     By   Helen   Bosanquet.     London:    Macmillan   and 
Company,  1906.     Ss.  6d.  net. 

The  author  tells  us  in  the  preface  that  the  first  part  of  the  book 
"  consists  of  an  attempt  to  explain  some  of  the  leading  theories  and 
facts  of  the  history  of  the  past,  and  to  show  their  bearing  upon  the 
modern  family;  while  the  seoond  part  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  and 
description  of  this  modem  family,  and  a  consideration  of  its  in- 
fluence in  social  life."  The  first  part  deals  with  primitive  family- 
types,  the  relation  of  the  family  to  industry  and  property,  and  the 
connection  between  the  family  and  the  State  in  England.  The  second 
part,  on  the  modern  family,  concerns  itself  with  the  industrial  basis 
and  economic  function,  and  the  constituent  parts  of  the  family, 
with  chapters  included  on  the  psychology  of  family  life,  and  the 
significance  of  the  name  and  the  house. 

In  regard  to  the  ethnological  section,  we  cannot  speak  too  strongly 
in  disfavour.  Every  work,  now-a-days,  must  describe  the  evolution 
of  its  subject  matter,  but  this  requirement  too  frequently  leads  to 
filling  a  part  of  the  book  with  inferior  material.  So  here ;  the  reader 
is  presented  with  a  third-hand  treatment  of  the  primitive  family, 
and  the  modern  anthropologist  would  hardly  recognize  his  own 
territory.  This  unfortunate  section  is  followed  by  one,  the  excel- 
lence of  which  is  equally  pronounced.  Real  historical  knowledge 
enters  into  the  description  of  the  family  in  England;  and  the 
mastery  that  comes  of  personal  investigation  shows  itself  in  the 
chapters  on  the  basis  and  economic  function  of  the  modern  family. 
The  rest  of  the  book  has  slight  scientific  value,  but  is  full  of  insight 
and  brilliant  suggestion,  characteristics  that  one  would  expect  to 
find  in  the  descriptions  and  conclusions  of  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  enlightened  of  modern  women. 

J.  W.  S. 


"Essays   in    Socialism:    New    and    Old."     By   E.    Belfort   Bax. 
London:    Grant  Richards,    1906.     5s.   net. 

We  opened  this  volume  with  great  expectations ;  we  closed  it  with 
deep  disappointment.  The  critical  essays  which  scarcely  touch  upon 
Socialism  promise  so  much;  the  actual  essays  on  Socialism  contain 
nothing  new,  and  give  us  little  of  the  old  which  is  inspiring.     The 
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first  essay,  "The  Materialistic  Conception  of  History,"  comes  as  a 
surprise  in  a  collection  of  Socialist  papers  by  a  Marxian;  for  it 
attacks  a  theory  of  history  of  which  Earl  Marx  was  a  prominent  ex- 
ponent. The  argument  is  lucidly  expressed,  and  the  judgment 
passed  upon  the  different  schools  of  history  is  distinctly  impartial. 
The  comparison  of  "  Early  Christianity  and  Modern  Socialism  "  is 
less  less  just  but  more  striking,  and  the  author  plays  the  part  of 
Ham  to  his  comrades  when  he  admits  that  among  Socialists  "  we  find 
the  same  tendency  to  go  off  on  side  issues,  the  same  muddleheadedness 
as  to  the  ultimate  aims  of  the  movement,  the  same  squabbles  and 
internal  intrigue,  and  finally  the  same  tardiness  and  laxity  in  paying 
subscriptions." 

We  admire  his  display  of  dialectical  skill  in  crosing  swords  with 
the  Hon.  Auberon  Herbert  in  "  Voluntarism  v.  Socialism,"  and  with 
Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson  in  "  Feminism  in  Extremis,"  Directly,  how- 
ever, he  leaves  abstractions  to  deal  with  life,  he  shows  a  lack  of  that 
breadth  of  insight  and  sympathy  so  essential  to  the  sociologist.  Even 
the  titles  of  his  essays  betray  this  defect. 

Leaving  Mr.  Belfort  Bax  the  critic  for  Mr.  Belfort  Bax  the  advo- 
cate, our  disappointment  deepens.  Mr.  Bax's  view  of  a  Socialist 
is  Evidently  likjd  Macaulay's  view  of  Southey — "  Everyone  is  to 
tolerate  him  and  he  is  to  tolerate  nobody." 

H.  0.  N. 


THEOLOGY. 

St.  Paul:   Thb  Man  and  His  Work.      H.  Weinel:   translated  by 
Rev.  G.  A.  Bienemann.     Williams  and  Norgate.     10s.  6d. 

English  readers  and  students  of  theology  owe  much  to  the  Theo- 
logical Translation  Library  of  Messrs.  Williams  and  Norgate,  which 
places  at  their  disposal  the  latest  standard  works  of  German 
theology.  Professor  WeineFs  interesting  and  painstaking  mono- 
graph on  St.  Paul,  which  appears  in  an  excellent  translation  by 
Rev.  G.  A.  Bienemann,  is  a  notable  addition  to  the  large  library  of 
works  dealing  with  one  who  has  come  to  be  rightly  regarded  as  a 
dominating  figure  in  the  history  of  Christianity  "  I  have  wanted," 
says  the  Professor  in  his  preface^  "to  make  our  people  understand 
and  love  St.  Paul,"  and  the  book  is  most  successful  in  this  end.  It 
is  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  much  of  Professor  WeineFs  work. 
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which  aims  at  making  the  figure  of  St.  Paul  a  reality  to  us:  he 
brings  out  vividly  and  realistically  the  warm  and  affectionate  dis- 
position, the  indomitable  energy,  the  profound  religious  character 
of  the  Apostle.  And  yet  Professor  Weinel's  work  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  marred  by  a  fault  which  is  all  too  common  in  German 
criticism  of  all  kinds — ^the  bias  of  preconceived  theories.  The  book 
is  essentially  critical  in  its  tone  and  in  its  treatment  of  the  subject ; 
but  this  fault  continually  lead»  the  author  into  positions  and  state- 
ments which  are  strikingly  uncritical  and  unscientific.  The  reader 
has  an  irresistible  feeling  throughout  that  the  author  has  formed 
his  impression  of  what  St.  Paul  ought  to  have  been  "on  a  modern 
hypothesis,"  and  what  his  words  ought  to  mean,  and  that  he  then 
marshals  his  references  to  establish  the  position  he  has  taken. 

His  examination  of  St.  Paul's  style  is  characteristic:  he  first 
generalizes  from  the  Epistles  which  he  has  decided  to  accept  as 
genuine,  what  St.  Paul's  style  was  like,  how  it  moves  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  is  precipitate  and  rushes  to  its  mark.  He  finds  these  char- 
acteristics lacking  in  Ephesians,  Timothy  and  Titus ;  therefore  these 
epistles  are  not  genuinely  Pauline  I  lliere  may  be  other  grounds 
for  questioning  the  authorship  of  these  epistles,  but  this  argument 
moves  in  a  vicious  circle.  Again,  in  dealing  with  St.  Paul's 
heritage  of  the  schools.  Professor  Weinel  wishes  to  show  us  how 
deeply  St.  Paul  was  influenced  by  his  surroundings:  he  accordingly 
sketches  out  a  completely  mediseval  picture  of  heaven,  of  the  spirit 
world,  of  the  Devil,  etc.,  and  sets  to  work  to  find  the  picture  borne 
out  in  the  Pauline  Epistles.  The  medisBval  Satan  is  black — literally 
and  physically:  so  that  must  be  St.  Paul's  conception  tool — "Ac- 
cording to  Paul's  presentment,  the  devil  is  black;  for,  if  he  wants 
to  play  the  part  of  an  angel  of  light,  he  must  first  '  fashion  him- 
self.'" One  is  surprised  that  the  Professor  does  not  go  on  to  find 
evidence  in  the  "  true  Pauline  epistles  "  that  the  Apostle  conceived 
Satan  as  possessed  of  cloven  hoofs,  horns  and  a  tail  I — Constantly 
one  finds  evidence  of  the  German  incapacity  to  distinguish  fact 
from  simile.  Commenting  on  I.  Cor.  x.  4,  he  writes :  "  However 
fantastic  the  idea  of  Christ  in  the  form  of  a  rock  may  appear  to 
us — ^however  curious  the  notion  that  it  was  '  spiritual  water,' 
some  superruUural  matter,  that  flowed  from  this  rock — all  this 
agrees  perfectly  with  the  contemporary  Jewish  conception  of  the 
universe."  Could  a  more  perverse  literalism  be  found  than  that 
exemplified  by  such  a  grotesque  misunderstanding? 

One  can  readily  pardon  these  details  in  Professor  Weinel's  work, 
but  it  is  much  harder  to  pardon  the  same  principle  of  preconceived 
notions  when  applied  to  his  treatment  of  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  Christianity.     He  starts  from  the  position  that  St.  Paul,  and 
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not  Christ,  was  the  founder  of  Christianity.  We  are  aocordinglj 
told  that  Jesus  Himself  instituted  no  sacrament;  we  find  that  all 
passages  which  carry  any  Trinitarian  conception  of  the  person  of 
Christ  are  explained  away;  that  all  theories  as  to  the  death  of 
Christ)  which  involye  a  sacrificial  or  propitiatory  view  are  to  be 
rejected,  "not  shamefacedly,  but  consciously,"  and  to  be  relegated 
to  the  limbo  of  animistic  religions.  Speaking  generally,  the 
weakest  part  of  Professor  Weinel's  book  is  his  theology,  which  is 
the  shadowy  and  emasculated  theology  of  the  Ritschlian  School. 

With  all  these  defects,  Professor  Weinel's  "  St.  Paul "  is  essen- 
tially readable  and  not  over-technical,  and  should  do  much  to  make 
the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  better  known  to  modern  readers. 

W.  W.  s. 
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The  Modern  University 
Movement/ 

BY 

PROFESSOR  ARTHUR  SMITHELLS,  RR.S., 
Professor  of  Chemisty  in  the  University  of  Leeds, 

It  has  been  said  that  the  future  historians  of  England 
will  record  the  foundation  of  its  five  new  universities  as 
the  most  noteworthy  incident  that  has  marked  the 
opening  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  movement  has 
been  spoken  of,  in  a  picturesque  way,  as  the  Northern 
Renaissance.  I  think  that  we  who  have  lived  through 
this  period  may  be  inclined  rather  to  date  the  genesis  of 
the  universities  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  to  reckon  it 
among  the  great  movements  for  emancipation  of  people 
and  liberalisation  of  institutions,  which  will  make  that 
century  and  the  Victorian  age  for  ever  memorable. 

The  university  colleges,  out  of  which  these  new 
universities  have  grown,  seem  to  me  to  owe  their  origin 
not  to  anything  that  can  be  properly  called  a  Renaissance. 
University  College,  London,  and  the  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  were  the  first,  and  I  think  there  is  the  clearest 
evidence  that  their  success  was  determined,  at  the 
outset,  by  two  factors;  firstly,  by  their  providing  higher 
education  for  those  who  were  unable  to  subscribe  to  the 
religious  tests  imposed  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
secondly,  by  the  liberal  recognition  which  they  gave  to 

1  An  address  to  the  Leeds  Art's  Club,  delivered  November  10th,  1906. 
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natural  science.  At  a  later  stage,  they  became  dis- 
tinguished as  the  academic  resorts  of  the  poor  in  purse, 
and  as  the  nurseries  of  applied  science. 

What  has  happened  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century,  has  been  the  conferment  on  single  colleges  of 
the  power  to  grant  those  greatly  overesteemed  certificates 
of  knowledge  known  as  degrees,  which  previously  had  to 
be  acquired  from  some  more  or  less  independent 
examining  board.^  It  is  true  that  this  last  step  is  a  very 
imposing  one ;  it  has  been  taken  with  difficulty,  it  has 
aroused  much  interest,  and  its  consequences  are  con- 
siderable. But  it  has  not  altered  in  any  material  way  the 
aim  or  policy  of  the  institutions  concerned,  which,  in  some 
cases,  would  have  become  independent  universities  much 
earlier,  if  certain  predilections  or  prejudices  had  not 
been  insuperable.  Their  right  and  their  need  to  call 
themselves  universities  were  challenged  in  high  places 
and  in  low. 

This  will  lead  us  to  ask  the  inevitable  question — 
what  is  a  university  ?  The  question  may  be  answered 
in  two  ways :  either  by  rhetoric,  or  by  matter  of  fact 
illustration.  For  the  present  I  will  keep  to  matter  of 
fact;  later  I  may  use  some  rhetoric,  but  it  shall  be  borrowed, 
and  from  a  good  source.  There  are  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
universities,  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  Paris  and  Berlin, 
Harvard  and  Jonas  G.  Clark,  presenting  among  them- 
selves many  important  and  striking  differences.  But  the 
English  idea  of  a  university  has  been  based  on  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate 
the  influence  which  this  prepossession  has  had,  and 
still  has  on  the  attitude  of  Englishmen  towards  all 
university  questions. 

To  an  Englishman,  a  university  is  something  very  old, 
very  venerable,  very  picturesque,  very  large,  very  select, 

1  The  Victoria  Univenity  was  foanded  in  1880  and  its  deme  were  available 
for  studento  of  Owens  College,  from  that  date,  for  students  of  University  College, 
Liverpool,  after  1884,  and  for  students  of  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  after  1887. 
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very  detached,  and,  of  course,  very  learned.  Those  who 
have  had  to  fight  the  cause  of  the  new  universities  have 
found  themselves  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones 
which  bound  this  conception  of  a  university.  The  highly 
educated  Englishman,  who  as  a  rule  has  been  at  either 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  is  the  upper  millstone.  He  has 
been  aghast  at  our  newness,  our  smallness,  our  poorness 
in  this  world's  goods,  our  inconspicuousness,  our  ugly 
mundane  surroundings,  our  incompleteness  in  range  of 
studies,  our  poverty  in  the  number  of  learned  men,  our 
poverty  in  halls  of  residence,  our  strange  new  studies 
about  leather,  dyeing  and  brewing.  The  nether  mill- 
stone has  been  the  man  who  has  not  been  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  who  does  not  believe  in  them,  who 
associates  them  with  pedantry,  ecclesiasticism,  class 
education,  idleness  cultured  or  uncultured,  and  who 
has  doubts  whether  even  knowledge  of  leather,  dyeing, 
and  brewing,  when  acquired  in  a  university,  is  likely  to 
be  of  much  value  in  the  work-a-day  world. 

Well,  I  understand  both  points  of  view,  and  I  sym- 
pathise heartily  with  both.  It  seems  to  me  the  most 
natural  thing  in  this  world  that  we  should  have  these 
difficulties  to  encounter.  But  happily  we  have  had  in  our 
founders  a  body  of  men  whom  the  public  could  trust,  men 
who  on  the  one  hand  occupied  a  position  in  the  world  of 
business,  which  was  a  guarantee  of  their  zeal  and  sagacity 
in  practical  affairs,  and  who  on  the  other  hand  were  so 
obviously  imbued  with  high  ideals  of  life,  that  they  could 
never  be  suspected  of  a  desire  to  look  upon  higher  educa- 
tion merely  as  an  instrument  for  the  service  of  Mammon. 

Here,  in  my  opinion,  do  we  find  the  main  current  of 
the  new  university  movement.  It  is  characterised  most 
of  all  by  this,  that  it  embodies  an  attempt  to  infuse 
intellectual  life  into  the  daily  work  of  the  modern  world ; 
not  merely  to  superadd  to  work  the  means  for  a  cultivated 
leisure,  but  to  endow  work  itself  with  something  that 
will  enter  into  its  very  life-blood. 
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The  nineteenth  century  embraced  a  period  of  un- 
paralleled industrial  development,  and  more  remarkable 
to  us  than  the  increase  in  volume  of  industry  is  the 
alteration  in  its  character.  The  arts  of  industry  and 
commerce  were  transformed  into  branches  of  applied 
science.  Do  not  suppose  that  I  mean  to  imply  that 
they  are  no  longer  arts,  or  that  to  call  a  man  an  artist 
in  his  work  is  not  still  the  highest  term  of  praise.  All 
I  say  is,  that  the  arts  of  industry  and  commerce  have  now 
a  recognisable  scientific  basis,  and  that  no  man  can  now 
be  held  to  be  fully  equipped  for  their  pursuit  unless  he  is 
familiar  with  the  sciences  that  underly  and  suffuse  them. 

We  may  look  upon  this  from  a  utilitarian  standpoint; 
we  may  instance  the  great  fortunes  that  have  been  made 
by  men  who  have  known  how  to  turn  science  to  practical 
account ;  we  may  point  to  industries  which  have  prospered 
and  industries  which  have  languished,  in  proportion  to  the 
attention  which  has  been  given  to  their  scientific  basis. 
But  we  may  look  upon  it  also  in  another  way.  If  we 
believe  in  the  dignity  of  labour,  if  we  wish  to  see  in  it 
something  more  than  the  earning  of  a  wage  or  the 
accumulation  of  a  fortune,  we  shall  seek  to  ennoble  it  in 
every  way  we  can,  to  shed  upon  it  all  the  light  that 
science  and  learning  can  afford,  and  to  ensure  that  it 
shall  be  elevated  by  the  delight  which  comes  from  the 
exercise  of  a  trained  understanding. 

Many  things  have  contributed  to  the  establishment  of 
the  new  universities.  The  most  important  that  I  have 
not  yet  mentioned  has  been  the  great  growth  of  popular 
education,  the  construction  of  that  much  talked  of  ladder 
which  begins  in  the  elementary  school.  The  towns  have 
been  producing  an  ever-increasing  number  of  young 
people  who  have  had  the  capacity,  the  training,  and  the 
inclination  for  higher  study,  and  who,  from  lack  of  means, 
have  required  that  it  should  be  supplied  at  their  door. 
The  great  demand  for  school  teachers  has  added 
incidentally  to  the  urgency  of  this  need. 
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It  is,  I  think,  easy  to  see  how  we  have  come  into 
being.  The  causes  already  named;  the  existence  of 
religious  tests  at  the  old  universities;  the  tardy  cultivation 
of  natural  science  there;  the  great  expansion  of  industries 
and  their  interpenetration  with  science;  the  growth  of 
popular  education — these  are  reasons  enough,  without 
supposing  that  there  has  been  a  re-awakening  of 
intellectual  zeal  or  a  resumption  of  ancient  studies  such 
as  characterised  the  Renaissance.  Here,  at  least,  we 
are;  let  us  consider  what  we  are  and  what  we  are  likely 
to  become. 

The  new  universities  seem,  indeed,  very  different  from 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  I  believe  the  difference  is  by 
no  means  so  great  as  many  people  suppose.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Leeds  or  of  Liverpoool  presents  a  very  different 
picture  from  that  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  but  the 
difference  is  more  in  the  frame  than  in  the  picture. 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  is  in  reality,  as  in  the  popular 
imagination,  a  vast  university,  with  something  of  a  town 
in  its  neighbourhood ;  Leeds  or  Liverpool  is  a  vast  town, 
with  something  of  a  university  in  its  neighbourhood.  In 
one  case  it  is  nearly  all  canvas,  and  in  the  other  nearly  all 
frame.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  one  time 
Oxford,  at  least,  was.no  less  important  an  English  city 
than  Liverpool  now  is,  and  that  in  those  days  the  intrusion 
of  a  university  was  looked  upon  by  the  citizens  not  only 
with  coldness,  but  with  violent  disfavour. 

I  have  no  wish  (far  from  it!)  to  make  little  of  the 
difference  between  the  old  universities  and  the  new,  but 
it  is  not  uninteresting  to  contemplate  either  the  past  or 
the  future  as  well  as  the  present.  As  to  the  future,  there 
are  two  possibilities  to  consider.  Suppose  that  something 
should  occur  to  make  Oxford  and  Cambridge  great 
centres  of  industry,  to  pollute  their  air,  foul  their  rivers, 
blight  their  trees  and  lawns,  cover  their  buildings  with  a 
film  of  tar  and  fill  their  streets  with  crowds  of  artisans ! 
They  would  become  much  like  ourselves.    I  do  not  think 
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this  likely.  But  there  is  the  other  possibility.  Suppose 
that  something  should  occur  to  transform  the  conditions 
of  industry,  that  the  extended  use  of  gaseous  fuel  and 
electricity  should  abolish  our  pall  of  smoke,  that  good- 
will, which  is  wanting,  combined  with  good  knowledge, 
which  is  not  wanting,  should  cleanse  our  rivers,  and 
that  our  religious  zeal  should  manifest  itself  not  so  much 
in  an  anxiety  as  to  what  creeds  our  children  are  taught 
at  school,  but  in  an  irresistible  endeavour  to  secure 
that  these  same  children  shall  be  reared  in  homes  and 
surroundings  that  provide  at  least  the  common  decencies, 
the  cheaper  privileges  and  the  simpler  joys  of  civilised 
life!  Then,  I  think,  we  should  be  surprised  to  find 
how  much  we  had  grown  to  resemble  a  university  town. 

This  is  a  possibility  that  I  do  not  think  unlikely  to  be 
realised.  I  think  that  it  is  not  even  remote,  and  thinking 
so,  the  fundamental  question  about  our  new  universities 
becomes  to  me  this — is  it  well,  in  any  case,  that  a  univer- 
sity should  lie  near  the  heart  of  industry,  or  should  it  be 
remote,  secluded,  rural,  far  from  the  madding  crowd  ? 

There  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  and  I  am  not 
insensible  to  the  eloquence  with  which  pleas  have  been 
uttered  for  the  almost  monastic  seclusion  of  a  university ; 
but  so  long  as  great  cities  exist,  I  am  wholly  in  favour  of 
our  universities  being  by  their  side.  To  state  the  reason 
compels  me  again  to  speak  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  I  should  like  to  take  the  occasion  to  say  how  far  it  is 
from  my  desire  to  speak  of  those  great  institutions  with 
any  lack  of  respect.  It  would  ill  become  me,  f^r  in  the 
first  place  I  was  educated  at  neither,  and  in  the  second 
I  know  how  indebted  the  new  universities  are  to  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  who  have  brought  to  them 
aid  and  enlightenment  that  have  guarded  and  gfuided 
their  infancy. 

My  belief  in  the  wisdom  of  establishing  universities 
in  the  centres  of  industry  is  based  on  both  experience 
and  anticipation.     Experience  has  led  me  to  think  that 
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English  education  and  English  life  have  suffered  to  an 
almost  incalculable  extent  by  the  isolation  of  oiir  ancient 
universities.  The  want  of  geographical  contact  between 
the  greatest  seats  of  learning  and  the  busy  hives  of 
industry  seems  to  me  to  have  been  attended  by  mutual 
disadvantages,  and  to  have  placed  in  actual  opposition 
two  spheres  of  human  activity  that  in  a  well-regulated 
world  should  be  coincident.  I  do  not  think  I  over-state 
the  case.  Broadly  speaking  the  old  universities  have 
been  the  training  ground  of  statesmen,  lawyers,  parsons, 
schoolmasters,  and  doctors — in  a  word,  of  the  learned 
professions — whilst  they  have  been  to  an  almost  negligible 
extent  the  training  ground  of  those  who  immediately 
direct  and  control  the  world  of  commerce  and  industry. 
It  cannot  be  surprising  then  that  there  has  come  about 
something  like  an  antagonism  between  the  conventional 
university  man  and  the  conventional  man  of  business,  or 
if  not  an  antagonism,  then  a  marked  want  of  sympathy. 
This  is  not  to  be  found  to  anything  like  the  same  degree 
in  Scotland  or  in  Germany,  where  the  universities  are 
among  the  people.  I  know  it  has  been  maintained  that 
a  university  cannot  intellectualise  its  neighbourhood. 
Newman  uses  these  very  words.  They  may  be  true  of  a 
rural  university,  but  surely  they  are  not  true  of  one 
placed  in  a  city,  and  especially  of  one  in  which  the  studies 
bear  closely  on  the  surrounding  industries. 

One  great  misfortune  of  an  isolated  university  is  that 
its  government  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  purely  academic 
group  of  men ;  there  is  no  chance  of  that  association  of 
men  of  thought  with  men  of  action  which  produces  a 
mutual  sympathy  and  understanding,  and  which  checks 
the  excesses  to  which  either  class  is  prone.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  among  a  great  many  men,  not  mere  scoffers, 
but  earnest,  thoughtful  men,  there  has  been  a  belief  that 
to  send  a  son  to  the  university  was  not  only  of  no  direct 
intellectual  advantage  for  the  purposes  of  what  is  called 
business,  but  that  a  young  man  might  thereby  acquire  a 
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positive  distaste  for  business,  and  perhaps  be  diverted 
altogether  from  it  On  the  other  hand  it  can  hardly  be 
denied  that  there  has  been  a  feeling  of  repugnance  in 
the  academic  world  towards  those  studies  which  are 
most  closely  related  to  the  practical  arts. 

Looking  at  universities  merely  as  seats  of  learning,  I 
can  see  nothing  but  mutual  advantage  in  their  contact 
with  great  towns,  and  I  look  confidently  to  this  close 
association  for  the  destruction  of  a  barrier  that  has  been 
both  artificial  and  mischievous.^ 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  I  have  insisted  too 
much  on  the  part  which  science  has  played,  and  is  to  play 
in  our  new  universities.  I  cannot  deny  that,  in  my 
opinion,  science  has  been  their  mainstay  and  that  it  will 
continue  to  be  so  for  some  time  to  come.  Nor  do  I  deny 
that  the  sympathy  and  support  we  have  received  have 
been  based  to  a  large  extent  on  the  just  belief  that  our 
work  may  minister  to  the  success  of  industry.  But  I  am 
happy  to  say,  and  I  say  it  most  emphatically,  that  if  the 
sole  purpose  of  our  new  universities  were  to  make  industry 
and  commerce  more  effective  instruments  of  either 
personal  or  national  wealth,  you  might  indeed  find  men 
to  staff  them,  but  you  would  not  find  men  who  were 
worthy  of  their  hire,  and  you  would  have  nothing  that 
had  a  just  claim  to  the  title  of  a  university.  No,  the 
sacred  fire  must  burn,  and  the  strength  of  our  position  is 
that,  as  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again, 
it  is  the  highest  science,  the  most  disinterested  study, 
which  are  the  most  productive  even  in  the  narrow  sense. 
We  switch  on  our  electric  light,  we  speed  along  in  our 
electric  trams,  we  flash  our  electric  signals  through  space 
and  we  bless  the  names  of  Edison,  Marconi,  and  a  host  of 

1.  At  the  same  time  I  greatly  deprecate  the  nse  of  the  term  "civic  univer- 
sity." Universities  should  surely  oe  cosmopolitan,  and  not  parochial  under- 
takings, like  waterworks,  for  the  suppler  of  a  merely  local  need.  It  is  this 
attempt  to  play  up  to  local  patriotism  which  jg[ives  the  new  London  **  Chariot- 
tenburg'' some  excuse  for  arrosating  to  itseS  peculiar  "Imperial"  functions. 
I  am  thankful  to  say  that  the  University  of  Leeds  is  limited  neither  in  fact  nor 
intention  to  the  British  Empire  ! 
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other  inventors,  to  whom  indeed  all  due  honour  be  paid ; 
but  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  these  men  could  never  have 
been,  had  there  not  preceded  them  some  dreamer  of 
dreams,  someone  who  cared  for  none  of  these  things, 
someone  who  was  more  of  a  poet  than  a  practical  man,  a 
Faraday  working  in  a  cellar  with  bits  of  wire  and  a  compass 
needle,  intent  upon  nothing  but  deciphering  some  page 
in  the  great  book  of  Nature.  It  is  only  the  ignorant,  and 
among  these  many  who  pass  for  the  most  learned,  and  are 
so  in  their  narrow  way — it  is  only  the  ignorant,  who  think 
that  science  is  harsh,  malodorous,  mundane  and  unimagina- 
tive, and  that  we  who  follow  it  have  strayed  to  the  worship 
of  the  golden  calf.  We  cannot  stock  our  university  with 
Faradays,  nor  should  we  wish  to,  but  the  teaching  of 
science  there,  be  it  but  the  science  of  making  soap — if  it 
is  to  be  worth  anything,  even  for  a  sordid  end — must  be 
imbued  with  a  high  intellectual  spirit  and  informed  by  a 
disinterested  love  of  truth. 

And  there  is  another  thing  to  be  remembered.  Set 
your  mind,  if  you  will,  upon  teaching  a  useful  science;  you 
cannot  do  it  usefully  without  teaching  the  related  realms 
of  knowledge.  Begin  with  chemistry,  and  you  must 
have  physics;  you  cannot  have  physics,  but  you  must 
have  mathematics.  Nor  must  science  be  inarticulate,  nor 
yet  insular;  the  cultivation  of  languages  must  accompany 
it.  And  then  your  students  have  to  be  taught  before  you 
get  them,  you  have  their  teachers  to  train  in  all  the 
liberal  studies,  and  so  arise  literature,  history,  philosophy. 
Your  hospitals  beget  a  school  of  medicine  and  your  courts 
a  school  of  law.  You  cannot  avoid  becoming  broad,  if 
you  but  do  what  is  plainly  asked  of  you. 

I  have  no  fear  whatever  of  our  becoming  narrow  in 
our  range  of  studies.  In  s6me  thirty  years  we  have 
passed  from  the  Yorkshire  College  of  Science,  with  four 
professors,  to  the  University  of  Leeds,  with  thirty-two — 
not  because  of  any  sudden  revolution,  but  from  the 
natural  growth  of  an  institution  founded,  as  the  words  go, 
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"in  particular  to  provide  instruction  in  such  sciences  and 
arts  as  are  applicable  or  ancillary  to  the  manufacturing, 
mining,  engineering,  and  agricultural  industries  of  the 
County  of  York."  In  the  promotion  of  studies  nothing 
succeeds  like  success.  Kindle  the  intellect  at  any  point 
and  the  fire  will  spread.  You  may  be  intent  upon  teaching 
science  that  is  "ancillary  to  manufacturing  industry,"  but 
as  your  students  grow  there  will  be  rebels  who  cry  out  for 
philosophy  and  Greek,  because  their  hunger  takes  that 
form.  The  different  tastes  and  aptitudes  will  assert 
themselves,  and  be  they  ever  so  remote  from  those  you 
had  in  view,  you  find  somehow  that  in  gratifying  them, 
you  have  added  an  intellectual  light  whose  rays  will  reach 
and  illumine  the  quarters  where  they  were  least  expected. 

I  know  of  only  one  danger  that  may  yet  threaten  our 
university,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  think  it  remote. 
If  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  should  acquire  the  power  to 
step  in  amone  us  and  direct  that  our  teaching  should 
comprise  anything  that  partook  of  sectarian  theology, 
then  indeed  I  should  despair.  It  is  a  proposal  that 
might  come  in  a  fair  and  an  alluring  form,  but  it  is  one 
which,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  resisted  at  any  cost 
whatever.  I  am  sure  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  this 
subject.  I  am  sure  I  need  not  protest  that  to  take  this 
view  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  disregard  of  that  third 
sphere  of  human  activity  to  which  I  have  so  far  hardly 
alluded,  I  mean  the  sphere  of  moral  activity. 

This  leads  me  to  the  last  part  of  my  subject.  In 
many  ways  the  most  anxious  question  connected  with  our 
new  universities  is  this — what  impress  are  they  going  to 
make  on  the  whole  man,  on  the  morals  and  character  of 
our  students.'^  I  am  willing  to  concede  that  we  here 
touch  the  most  important  side  of  the  whole  question  and 
face  our  greatest  difficulties;  but  even  here  I  am  not  the 
least  disposed  to  repine. 

No  one  who  has  the  least  knowledge  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  in  term  time,  and  has  had  a  glimpse  of  the 
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life  that  may  be  lived  in  those  surroundings,  can  fail  to 
understand  what  is  to  be  prized  above  all  else  in  the 
ancient  universities.  The  beauty  of  the  place,  the  noble 
buildings,  the  traditions  that  they  breathe,  the  great 
names  of  the  past  (and  occasionally  of  the  present)  that 
stir  the  imagination;  and  then  the  daily  life,  at  work,  at 
play,  the  meals  in  stately  halls,  the  quaint  and  ancient 
customs,  the  crowd  of  kindred  spirits,  the  seeming 
religious  background  to  it  all.  I  have  lived  as  a 
temporary  don  for  a  fortnight  in  a  Cambridge  college.  It 
was  not  long,  but  quite  long  enough  to  enable  me  to 
understand  partly  and  forgive  wholly  the  exuberance  ot 
praise  to  which  I  have  been  compelled  to  listen  all  my 
life  from  my  many  friends  who  were  educated  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge.  I  have  been  in  Cambridge  in  May  week 
more  than  once  and  seen  the  very  flower  of  England's 
youth  assembled  there  for  wholesome  pleasure-making. 
There  is,  I  believe,  nothing  like  it  to  be  seen  in  the 
world,  unless,  of  course,  at  Oxford.  No  one  can  wonder 
at  the  impress  such  communities  make  upon  those  who 
dwell  within  them,  and  no  one  can  wonder  at  those  who 
think  that  we  have  nothing  like  this  to  offer  and  never 
can  have. 

But,  after  all,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  had  a  beginning 
and  so  have  we,  and  I  for  one  am  content  to  work  for  the 
future.  I  should  not  be  content  unless  I  could  do  so  with 
good  and  well-founded  hope.  It  is  almost  thirty  years 
since  I  went  as  a  student  to  Owens  College,  Manchester, 
and  lived  in  lodgings  in  that  great  city.  I  cannot  say  that 
my  sense  of  the  beautiful  was  much  exalted  by  my 
surroundings,  though  I  think  my  sense  of  the  need  of 
beauty  was  very  much  sharpened.  There  was  good  music 
to  be  heard,  perhaps  the  best  in  England ;  there  were  good 
plays  to  be  seen,  and  there  was  some  art ;  but  altogether 
it  was  not  what  is  called  an  ''atmosphere."  There  was 
something  of  a  corporate  life  outside  the  class  rooms; 
there  were  games  and  societies,  and  I  formed  friendships 
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that  have  been  lasting  and,  beyond  words,  precious  to  me. 
But  I  was  conscious  of  the  great  lack  of  the  place,  and  I 
used  to  build  castles  in  the  air  as  I  thought  of  what  might 
some  day  be.  Well,  thirty  years  have  elapsed,  and  I  have 
often  revisited  my  old  haunts  with  pleasure,  but  the 
greatest  pleasure  I  have  experienced  has  arisen  from 
observation  of  the  steady  growth  of  those  elements  of 
student  life  which  were  most  lacking  in  my  own  day. 
The  change  has  been  most  marked  and  most  salutary, 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  seen  a  not  less  satis- 
factory change  in  the  condition  of  things  in  Leeds.  We 
have  not  moved  far,  but  we  are  moving,  and  I  feel  sure 
we  shall  move  with  increasing  speed. 

We  are  at  least  industrious,  and  we  are  in  earnest  in 
our  studies;  we  present  few  attractions  and  few  oppor- 
tunities for  loafers.  We  who  teach,  live  under  the  public 
eye  ;  we  are  kept  informed  of  our  not  too  great  importance 
in  the  world  ;  our  absurdities  are  kept  within  bounds ;  our 
extravagances  are  sharply  criticised ;  our  wise  sayings,  our 
sallies  of  wit,  do  not  convulse  a  whole  community;  oddity 
does  not  give  an  enviable  distinction ;  we  are  expected, 
we  are,  in  fact,  compelled  to  take  some  interest  in  our 
fellow  citizens ;  we  are  called  upon  to  take  our  part,  often 
a  healthy  subordinate  part,  in  all  kinds  of  public  move- 
ments ;  we  are  constantly  meeting  people  who  are  our 
betters  in  everything  except  our  own  craft  We  have,  of 
course,  some  considerable  disadvantages,  for  the  time 
being  at  least.  We  are  deficient  in  the  appurtenances 
for  study  and  research ;  we  are  greatly  distracted  by  the 
administrative  calls  that  attend  the  moulding  of  a  new 
university;  we  are  not  very  numerous,  and  we  lack — 
though  personally  I  cannot  make  this  complaint — the 
vitalising  intercourse  with  men  of  our  own  crafts. 
Nevertheless,  I  will  say  for  myself,  and  I  am  sure  I  might 
say  it  for  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  would  not  exchange 
my  place  for  one  in  the  university  of  Arcadia. 

I  regret  most  truly  the  ugliness  of  our  surroundings, 
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I  regret  that  the  young  people  who  come  to  us  cannot 
breathe  unpolluted  air,  have  their  bumping  races  on  the 
river,  and  wander  in  the  pleasant  woods  and  meadows 
that  should  surround  Kirkstall  Abbey.  But  we  cannot 
have  everything — at  least  at  present,  We  have  more 
than  many  people  know  of,  and  shall  get  more  than  many 
people  expect. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  our 
non-collegiate  system  of  life  (for  our  halls  of  residence 
are  in  their  infancy),  the  absence  of  the  kind  of 
supervision  which  prevails  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and,*  above  all,  the  proximity  of  a  large  city,  where  vice 
in  many  garbs  strides  flaunting  through  the  streets — 
whether  these  things  do  not  bring  to  our  students  risks 
that  are  vastly  greater  than  those  that  attend  life  in  the 
older  universities.  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  with  certainty. 
The  new  universities  are  of  course  mainly  non-resident 
in  character,  and  must  long  continue  to  be  so.  There  is, 
however,  a  continual  growth  in  the  number  of  students 
coming  from  a  distance.  In  Manchester,  two  prosperous 
residential  halls,  not  very  different  in  their  regime  from  the 
colleges  of  the  old  universities,  are  already  in  existence. 
We  have  three  smaller  ones  in  Leeds,  and  I  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  halls  will  increase  in  number 
and  eventually  contain  a  very  large  section  of  the  student 
community,  including,  be  it  said,  those  who  are  poor  in 
this  world  s  goods.  Of  their  importance  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  whilst  we  lack  them  we  are  defective  in 
what  many  people  will  consider  perhaps  the  most  indis- 
pensable component  of  a  university. 

Meanwhile  we  suffer  from  the  absence  of  what  is  of 
infinite  value,  or  what  may  be  of  infinite  value,  in  making 
our  universities  a  training  ground  for  character,  and  we 
cannot  pretend  that  at  present  the  impress  made  by  three 
or  four  years  of  our  university  life  is  in  kind  or  degree 
all  that  we  could  wish.  Some  merits  in  this  respect  we 
certainly    have.      Our    freedom    from    luxurious   idlers 
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is  something  for  which  we  may  be  profoundly  thankful, 
the  representation  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  of  all 
sects,  and  of  many  nations,  is,  I  think,  excellent,  and  the 
co-education  of  the  sexes  has  acted  most  advantageously 
on  the  morale  of  our  community. 

I  have  not  the  least  reason  to  think  that,  as  things 
stand,  the  moral  tone  of  the  new  universities  will  compare 
badly  with  that  which  prevails  in  surroundings  that 
would  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  be  so  very  much  more 
favourable  than  our  own. 

It  is  otherwise  with  manners,  I  admit — that  is,  with 
the  part  of  manners  that  may  be  called  art.  I  am  not 
one  who  makes  light  of  the  graces  of  well-born  gentlemen 
and  ladies.  Who  can  be  insusceptible  to  the  charm  of 
good  breeding  ?  Who  will  deny  that  there  is  some  truth 
at  least  in  the  old  aphorism,  "manners  maketh  man,"  in 
which  manners  and  morals  are  included  under  one  term. 
Airs,  affectations,  exclusiveness,  frigidity,  the  cynic 
smile,  these  detestable  attributes  of  the  snob  who  apes  the 
gentleman,  I  desire  for  no  one — but  good  manners,  they 
are  something  different  A  spurious  kind  of  manners,  a 
simulation  of  good  breeding,  is  so  commonly  the  first 
warning  of  insincerity,  that  the  real  thine  has  become 
suspected  and  undervalued,  and  some  people  pride  them- 
selves on  being  blunt  and  bluff  as  a  token  of  their 
honesty.  This  is  a  distortion,  excusable  perhaps,  but  not 
to  be  encouraged,  and  we  must  do  what  we  can  to  add  to 
our  cardinal  virtues  as  much  as  possible  of  the  graces  of 
refinement  that  give  smoothness  and  sweetness  to  human 
intercourse. 

Let  us  now  ask  again  in  conclusion — What  is  a 
university  ? 

**If  I  were  asked  to  describe  as  briefly  and  popularly 
as  I  could  what  a  University  was,  I  should  draw  my 
answer  from  its  ancient  designation  of  a  Studium 
Generale,  or  'School  of  Universal  Learning.'  This 
description  implies  the  assemblage  of  strangers  from  all 
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parts  in  one  spot— /rom  all  parts;  else,  how  will  you  find 
professors  and  students  for  every  department  of  know- 
ledge? and  in  one  spot;  else,  how  can  there  be  any  school 
at  all?  Accordingly,  in  its  simple  and  rudimental  form,  it 
is  a  school  of  knowledge  of  every  kind,  consisting  of 
teachers  and  learners  from  every  quarter.  Many  things 
are  requisite  to  complete  and  satisfy  the  idea  embodied 
in  this  description ;  but  such  as  this  a  university  seems  to 
be  in  its  essence,  a  place  for  the  communication  and 
circulation  of  thought,  by  means  of  personal  intercourse, 
through  a  wide  extent  of  country.  ...  A  University  is 
a  place  of  concourse,  whither  students  come  from  every 
quarter  for  every  kind  of  knowledge.  You  cannot  have 
the  best  of  every  kind  everywhere  ;  you  must  go  to  some 
great  city  or  emporium  for  it.  There  you  have  all  the 
choicest  productions  of  nature  and  art  all  together,  which 
you  find  each  in  its  own  separate  place  elsewhere.  All 
the  riches  of  the  land,  and  of  the  earth  are  carried  up 
thither ;  there  are  the  best  markets,  and  there  the  best 
workmen.  It  is  the  centre  of  trade,  the  supreme  court  of 
fashion,  the  umpire  of  rival  talents,  and  the  standard  of 
things  rare  and  precious.  It  is  the  place  for  seeing 
galleries  of  first-rate  pictures,  and  for  hearing  wonderful 
voices  and  performers  of  transcendent  skill.  It  is  the 
place  for  great  preachers,  great  orators,  great  nobles, 
great  statesmen.  In  the  nature  of  things,  greatness  and 
unity  go  together;  excellence  implies  a  centre.  And 
such,  for  the  fourth  or  fifth  time,  is  a  University ; 
I  hope  I  do  not  weary  out  the  reader  by  repeating  it. 
It  is  the  place  to  which  a  thousand  schools  make  contri- 
butions ;  in  which  the  intellect  may  safely  range  and 
speculate,  sure  to  find  its  equal  in  some  antagonist  activity, 
and  its  judge  in  the  tribunal  of  truth.  It  is  a  place  where 
inquiry  is  pushed  forward,  and  discoveries  verified  and 
perfected,  and  rashness  rendered  innocuous,  and  error 
exposed,  by  the  collision  of  mind  with  mind,  and 
knowledge  with  knowledge.     It  is  the  place  where  the 
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professor  becomes  eloquent,  and  is  a  missionary  and  a 
preacher,  displaying  his  science  in  its  most  complete  and 
most  winning  form,  pouring  it  forth  with  the  zeal  of 
enthusiasm,  and  lighting  up  his  own  love  of  it  in  the 
breasts  of  his  hearers.  It  is  the  place  where  the  catechist 
makes  good  his  ground  as  he  goes,  treading  in  the  truth 
day  by  day  into  the  ready  memory,  and  wedging  and 
tightening  it  into  the  expanding  reason.  It  is  a  place 
which  wins  the  admiration  of  the  young  by  its  celebrity, 
kindles  the  affections  of  the  middle-aged  by  its  beauty, 
and  rivets  the  fidelity  of  the  old  by  its  associations.  It  is 
a  seat  of  wisdom,  a  light  of  the  world,  a  minister  of  the 
faith,  an  Alma  Mater  of  the  rising  generation.  It  is  this 
and  a  great  deal  more,  and  demands  a  somewhat  better 
head  and  hand  than  mine  to  describe  it  well." 

Such  in  the  splendid  prose,  which  mirrors  the  purity 
and  nobility  of  his  great  soul,  is  Newman's  best  attempt 
to  say  what  a  university  should  be. 

Can  our  new  universities  ever  be  such  ?  I  see  them 
launched  in  a  distracted  world  amid  much  that  is  good  and 
much  that  is  evil ;  I  feel  now  the  fair  wind  and  now  the 
foul ;  I  have  seen  at  one  time  men  stint  themselves  of 
money,  time,  and  health,  to  help  us  on  our  course  because 
they  have  thought  we  had  a  great  destiny ;  I  have 
seen  at  another  time  a  man  with  money  bags  and 
transitory  power  asking  an  ardent  professor  of  history 
what  he  was  doing  for  the  trade  of  the  district.  I  have 
no  claim  to  be  a  prophet,  and  I  will  only  say  that  I  for 
one  am  content  to  work  in  hope.  Every  thinking 
man  must  ask  himself  once  at  least  if  he  is  devoting  his 
talent,  however  small  it  may  be,  to  the  worthiest  task 
that  he  can  reach,  and  he  must  decide  as  best  he  can. 
My  only  defensible  claim  for  speaking  to  you  to-day  on 
the  subject  I  have  chosen,  is  that  it  is  one  to  which 
from  choice  I  devote  the  labour  of  my  life,  and  one  which 
engages  the  whole  of  my  enthusiasm. 

Arthur  Smitheli^. 
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The  Commercial  Value  of  a 
University  Education. 

BY 

J.  SPENCER   HILL. 
Formerly  Scholar  of  SL  JohtCs  College^  Cambridge. 

The  conditions  and  circumstances  both  of  commerce  and 
of  education  are  so  infinitely  various  and  different  that  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  give  an  unqualified  or  general  answer 
to  the  question,  how  far  is  a  university  education  of  value 
to  a  young  man  who  is  intended  to  make  his  living  by 
commerce  r  That  is  to  say  by  buying  and  selling  at  an 
advantage  to  himself  the  various  commodities  which  are 
demanded  by  the  very  complicated  conditions  of  the 
society  in  which  we  all  live  to-day.  There  are  also,  of 
course,  certain  other  callings  which,  though  not  purely 
commercial,  are  yet  so  closely  connected  with  commercial 
life  and  commercial  transactions  that  they  can  hardly  be 
excluded  in  any  survey  of  the  question  which  aims  at  any 
completeness.  To-day,  however,  the  question  is  still 
further  complicated  by  a  certain  uncertainty  as  to  what 
the  phrase  **  university  education"  really  means.  For  the 
recent  establishment  and  growth  of  the  provincial 
university  system  in  our  great  towns  has  at  least  started  a 
system  of  higher  education  which  in  very  many  respects 
is  essentially  different  from  the  recognised  standards  of 
education  as  hitherto  understood  at  the  old  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Between  these  varying 
differences,  both  of  essential  and  relative,  it  is  nearly 
always  quite  impossible  to  draw  any  distinct  line  of 
demarcation,  and  all  opinions  on  such  subjects  must 
necessarily  be  qualified  according  to  particular  cases  and 
particular  requirements. 
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In  the  actual  world  of  commerce  itself  the  prevalent 
view  is  certainly,  if  not  actually  hostile,  at  least  indifferent 
to  university  education  as  commonly  understood.  How 
far  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  many,  perhaps  in  most, 
cases  the  present  heads  of  our  great  business  houses  have 
never  themselves  known  by  actual  experience  exactly 
what  a  university  education  really  means  is  uncertain. 
This  hostility  however  is  no  doubt  further  strengthened 
by  the  obvious  consideration  that,  from  a  superficial 
or  outside  view  at  any  rate,  there  seem  to  be  funda- 
mental differences,  if  not  actual  antagonisms,  between 
the  methods  of  the  office  or  counting  house,  and 
those  of  the  university  lecture  room.  The  city  man, 
for  example,  who  works  hard  at  his  office  from  nine 
or  ten  in  the  morning  till  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  cannot  be  expected  to  approve  the  fashions 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  set  apart  the  whole  of 
the  afternoon  every  day  for  pleasure  and  recreation.  He 
is  inclined  to  believe  that  a  young  man  who  has 
accustomed  himself  to  so  much  undue  relaxation,  will  find 
an  insuperable  difficulty  in  accommodating  himself  to 
the  sterner  regime  that  is  imposed  upon  those  who  hope 
to  follow  business  successfully.  Further,  he  is  inclined  to 
say  that  the  knowledge  of  abstruse  studies,  such  as  the 
higher  mathematics,  or  the  Platonic  theory  of  the  Ideas, 
can  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  a  close  acquaintance 
with  market  prices,  or  the  very  necessary  faculty  of  pre- 
casting  a  future  rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of  materials,  or 
of  coming  out  on  top  in  a  closely  contested  deal,  or  with 
that  supreme  quality  in  a  successful  man  of  business,  the 
power  of  managing  his  employees  From  such  a  point  of 
view,  the  conclusion  may  easily  be  drawn  that  three  years 
spent  in  the  practical  training  of  business  experience  or  in 
the  acquisition  of  the  necessary  technical  knowledge  will 
produce  much  greater  improvement  in  the  purely 
commercial  qualities  of  mind  and  brain,  and  stimulate  the 
business  aptitudes  in  a  greater  degree  than  three  years 
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study  of  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge,  whether  in  the 
sciences  or  in  the  humanities.  Indeed,  to  those  who  take 
up  the  mere  material  point  of  view  of  pounds,  shillings 
and  pence,  or  the  American  ideal  of  making  one's  pile  as 
speedily  as  possible,  the  advocate  of  a  university  education 
has  but  little  to  reply.  The  hard  facts  of  every  day  life 
are,  he  must  confess,  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  can  only 
cover  his  retreat  by  urging  that  in  spite  of  all  these 
obvious  drawbacks,  the  young  university  graduate,  if  he 
is  a  man  of  the  right  stuff,  and  if  he  really  has  the  root  of 
the  matter  in  him — a,  qualification  which,  after  all,  is 
mainly  inherent,  and  is  very  largely  independent  of 
external  environment — he  will  more  quickly  adapt  himself 
to  his  new  conditions  and  will  more  rapidly  acquire  the 
new  knowledge  and  new  information  he  needs,  than  one 
who  has  lacked  the  mental  training,  the  intellectual 
discipline  which  is  after  all,  unless  all  educational  theories 
are  wholly  mistaken,  the  supreme  advantage  of  an 
extended  training.  It  is,  indeed,  a  common-place  remark 
at  nearly  every  prize  distribution  that  those  parents  are 
the  wisest  who  keep  their  boys  and  girls  at  school  the 
longest.  The  cynic  may,  perhaps,  sardonically  whisper 
that  such  a  doctrine  is  exactly  what  the  headmaster  and 
headmistress  would  like  to  see  inculcated.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  more  or  less  eminent 
personages  who  play  the  chief  part  on  these  occasions, 
however  anxious  they  may  be  to  flatter  the  teachers,  could 
with  such  practical  unanimity  endorse  such  an  educational 
policy  if  it  were  really  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
community.  And  after  all,  the  claim  of  the  universities 
that  they  should  be  allowed  some  share  in  the  training  of 
our  men  of  business,  is  only  an  extension  of  the  claim 
which  is  made  by  the  best  of  our  educational  experts  in 
every  grade  of  society.  In  the  field  of  elementary 
education  there  are  always  those  to  be  found  who  main- 
tain that  the  children  of  the  working  classes  are  to-day 
being  seriously  over-educated,  and  that  it  would  be  better 
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both  for  them  and  for  those  who  pay  for  their  education, 
if  their  curricula  were  restricted  to  the  modest 
dimensions  which  were  thought  sufficient  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago. 

All  the  best  available  educational  opinion  however, 
both  here  and  in  Germany,  refuses  to  endorse  these 
antiquated  views,  and  this  refusal  on  principle  at  least 
is  equally  hostile  to  the  mere  commercial  view  of 
education  outlined  above.  And  that  it  has  at  the 
bottom  some  sort  of  sound  foundation  is  at  least  possible, 
when  we  consider  the  two  concrete  examples  of  Scotland 
and  Germany,  two  very  different  countries  in  which  the 
highest  educational  ideals  have  been  followed  more  fully 
than  in  most  other  nations.  The  broad  commercial 
success  of  Scotsmen  and  Germans  will  hardly  be  denied 
even  by  the  heads  of  our  English  commercial  and  business 
houses,  and  if  they  were  as  ready  to  take  the  **  long  view  " 
as  distinguished  from  the  ''short  view"  in  educational 
matters,  as  they  are  in  their  commercial  and  speculative 
transactions  they  would,  we  fancy,  be  more  friendly  to 
university  education  than  some  of  them  seem  to  be  to-day. 

To  the  parent  also  in  doubt  on  the  matter  it  is  not 
easy  to  give  any  short  or  definite  advice.  It  is,  of  course, 
simple  enough  to  point  out  that  in  matters  of  this  kind,  as 
indeed  in  most  others,  the  question  will  not  be  best 
settled  by  a  mere  consideration  of  immediately  tangible 
interests.  He  himself  must  be  the  only  judge  of  what 
he  thinks  to  be  the  best  both  for  himself  and  for  his  son 
or  daughter.  One  piece  of  advice  may,  we  think,  be 
suggested.  Except  under  very  special  circumstances  it 
is  probably  unwise  to  send  a  boy  who  is  intended  for 
commercial  life  to  the  universities  unless  he  is  fitted  by 
mental  capacity  and  adequate  school  training  to  read  for 
honours.  If  he  lacks  the  necessary  intellectual  capacity 
to  follow  a  university  education  in  some  of  its  higher 
developments,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  he  will  gain  from  his 
extended    training   the    advantages    which    will    alone 
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compensate  him  for  the  time  he  spends  upon  them. 
Further,  it  is  an  obvious  observation  that  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  at  any  rate,  the  larger  majority  of  the  pass- 
men, are  from  their  social  standing  freed  from  the 
necessity  of  that  hard  and  continuous  application  which  is, 
of  course,  the  first  prerequisite  of  a  successful  business  or 
commercial  career.  Unhampered  and  unrestricted  by 
any  serious  necessity  for  serious  study,  they  naturally 
enough  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  on  pleasure 
and  recreation  which,  however  enticing  it  may  be  to  those 
who  are  fortunate  (or  rather  unfortunate)  enough  to  be 
able  to  afford  it,  is  manifestly  detrimental  to  the  formation 
of  those  habits  of  order,  regularity,  and  application  which 
are,  of  course,  indispensable  to  success  in  business, 
commerce,  or  anything  else.  Indeed,  from  the  mere 
standpoint  of  intellectual  and  mental  training,  it  is  at  once 
evident,  that  the  embryo  man  of  business  will  have  his 
wits  more  sharpened  and  his  faculties  generally  infinitely 
more  stimulated  by  intellectual  competition,  which  is,  of 
course,  the  distinctive  feature  of  an  honours  as  distinct 
from  a  pass  course.  And  in  the  wider  advantages  of 
social  intercourse,  he  can  indisputably  find  greater  advan- 
tages in  the  exchange  of  opinions  and  the  conflict  of 
different  views  among  those  who  ex-hypothesi  are  better 
equipped  with  mental  capacity  and  intellectual  information, 
than  among  those  who  are  in  these  particulars  his  admitted 
inferiors. 

And  now  that  the  courses  of  instruction  at  the  various 
universities  are  so  steadily  widening  in  accord  with  the 
widening  tendencies  of  the  times,  the  case  for  the 
advantage  of  a  university  education  is  distinctly  stronger 
than  it  was  in  the  last  generation.  The  practical  spirit  of 
the  age  has  proved  too  strong  for  the  stolid  conser- 
vativism  of  our  most  conservative  institutions.  Whether  it 
is  or  is  not  for  the  best  interests  of  education  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term,  that  Greek  should  be 
compulsorily    required    from    all    students    of    higher 
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knowledge,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  proposed  option 
in  this  fundamentally  important  matter,  an  option  which 
is  quite  certain  before  very  long  to  obtain  university 
sanction,  is  the  clearest  evidence  that  those  who  guide  the 
councils  of  the  universities  are  at  least  quite  awake  to  the 
tendency  of  public  opinion.  At  the  older  universities 
we  have  already  honours  examinations  in  such  distincdy 
utilitarian  subjects  as  applied  mechanics  and  modern 
languages,  while  the  ever  widening  subject  of  science, 
particularly  in  chemistry  and  physics,  is  careful  to  keep 
itself  in  touch  with  modern  commercial  necessities.  In 
the  younger  provincial  universities  which  have  from  their 
birth  been  free  from  the  antiquated  traditions,  as  some 
may  term  them,  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  modern 
spirit  finds  still  more  interesting  illustrations,  so  much  so 
that  in  the  University  of  Birmingham,  that  Mecca  of 
practical  common  sense  commercialism,  a  degree  may  be 
earned  by  the  necessary  proficiency  in  the  very 
unacademic  subject  of  brewing.  How  far  this  one 
instance  foreshadows  further  development  in  the  same 
direction  is,  perhaps,  open  to  question,  but  that  the  older 
universities,  no  less  than  the  younger,  will  be 
compelled  to  move  more  or  less  slowly  and  tentatively 
along  the  same  path  may  be  confidently  anticipated. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  the  whole  matter,  it  cannot  be 
very  far  wrong  to  assume  that  as  the  best  expert 
educational  opinion,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  indisput- 
ably in  favour  of  extended  and  increased  education  in  the 
lower  grades  of  our  schools  on  the  broad  general  ground 
that  an  educated  proletariat  will  in  the  long  run  produce 
better  artisans  and  better  artificers  than  have  been 
hitherto  produced  under  our  present  imperfect  and  inade- 
quate system,  so  in  the  higher  fields  of  knowledge  it  must 
equally  follow  that  the  more  the  higher  knowledge  is 
spread  among  those  who  are  to  be  in  the  future  our 
commercial  managers  and  our  industrial  chiefs,  the  better 
will   they   be  enabled  to  maintain  the  commercial  and 
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industrial  prestige  of  our  nation  in  the  international 
markets  and  business  centres  of  the  world.  And  for  the 
individual  embryo  man  of  commerce  or  manufacturer  the 
one  hopeful  and  satisfactory  method  of  his  making  the 
most  of  the  almost  unique  facilities  for  intellectual  and 
mental  training  which  are  at  his  disposal,  both  in  the  older 
and  the  new  university  centres,  is  for  him  to  apply  himself 
seriously  to  the  business  of  educating  himself,  and  to  take 
care  that  he  receives  the  maximum  and  not  the  minimum 
of  the  advantages  set  before  him.  It  is  indeed  a  most 
hopeful  sign  that  our  universities  are  gradually  setting 
aside  their  hitherto  non  possumus  attitude,  that  they  are 
at  least  preparing  themselves  to  keep  abreast  with  the 
manifest  trend  and  tendencies  of  the  times,  and  it  will  be 
in  the  last  degree,  not  only  ungrateful  but  inexpedient, 
for  the  leaders  of  our  great  commercial  and  industrial 
concerns  to  refuse  on  their  part  any  endeavour  at  least  to 
meet  these  advances  half-way.  There  is,  and  we  suppose 
there  always  must  be,  at  any  rate  till  the  millennium  is 
very  much  nearer,  a  certain  antagonism  between  the  ideals 
of  commerce  and  the  ideals  of  what  we  may  broadly  term 
the  humanities.  At  the  same  time  it  is  at  the  very  first 
sight  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  less  acute  the  antagonism 
the  better  for  both  parties  concerned  and  for  the 
community  as  a  whole.  If  to  these  considerations  we 
merely  add  the  suggestion,  which  of  course  might  be 
expanded  to  an  indefinite  length,  that  there  is  always  some- 
thing to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  view  that  knowledge  is, 
or  at  least  may  very  often  be,  its  own  reward  we  have  at 
any  rate  said  sufficient  to  make  the  thoughtful  man  of 
business  pause  and  hesitate  before  he  definitely  and 
absolutely  refuses  to  allow  to  his  son,  who  is  to  follow  in 
the  same  walk  in  life,  the  advantages  which  in  all  other 
spheres  of  national  life  may  be  admittedly  gained  from  a 
real  university  education. 

J.  Spencer  Hill. 
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F.  J.  C  HEARNSHAW,  M.A.,  LL.M., 
Prof essor  of  History  in  the  Hartl^  University  College^  Southampton. 

"English  history  and  English  literature  are  so  inseparably  connected 
that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  one  without  the  other." 

Professor  Firth. 

I. 

In  the  higher  ranges  of  learning  two  movements  have 
become  increasingly  evident  in  modern  times,  the  one  a 
movement  towards  an  ever  minuter  specialisation  in 
research,  the  other  towards  an  ever  larger  recognition  of 
the  essential  unity  of  knowledge. 

Specialisation,  on  the  one  hand,  is  to-day  a  painful 
practical  necessity,  due  to  the  limitation  of  the  human 
faculties  and  the  shortness  of  man  s  life.  In  the  middle 
ages  things  were  different;  it  was  then  possible  for  a 
scholar  like  Bede  to  make  himself  master  of  all  that  was 
known  of  subjects  so  varied  as  history,  astronomy, 
language,  medicine,  literature,  theology,  grammar,  and 
chronology ;  or  for  a  thinker  like  the  **  Doctor  Admirabilis," 
Roger  Bacon,  to  plan  a  "Compendium  Philosophiae," 
which  should  compass  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences. 
But  with  the  dawn  of  modern  times,  the  re-awakening  of 

1.  The  snbstanoe  of  a  public  lecture  delivered  at  the  Hartley  UniverBity 
College,  Southampton,  on  November  8th,  1906. 
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the  human  spirit,  the  diffusion  of  information  by  means 
of  print,  it  ceased  to  be  possible.  Perhaps  Francis 
Bacon — curious  blend  as  he  was  of  the  mediaeval  school- 
man and  the  modern  man  of  science — was  the  last 
encyclopaedist  who  could  so  much  as  project  an 
"Instauratio  Magna,"  which  should  serve  at  once  as  a 
summary  of  all  existing  knowledge  and  a  basis  for  all 
subsequent  investigation.  For  even  in  his  own  day  the 
necessity  of  specialisation  was  being  urged.  The  quaint 
German  alchemist,  Johann  Tolde,  for  instance,  filled 
with  enthusiasm,  as  he  contemplated  the  marvellous 
properties  of  a  single  newly-discovered  metal,  exclaimed, 
'*The  brevity  of  life  renders  it  impossible  for  one  man 
completely  to  learn  antimony,  in  which  every  day  some- 
thing new  is  discovered."  The  general  truth  which, 
under  cover  of  this  strange  example,  Johann  Tolde 
proclaimed  in  the  seventeenth  century  has  become  the 
truism  of  the  twentieth.  It  is  stated  in  a  fresh  and 
interesting  way  in  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc's  latest  book,  his 
volume  of  breezy  essays,  "Hills  and  the  Sea,"  where  it  is 
pointed  by  the  application,  **You  may  spend  your  life 
upon  the  religious  history  of  East  Rutland,  and  plan  the 
most  enormous  book  upon  it,  and  yet  find  that  you  have 
continually  to  excise  and  select  from  the  growing  mass  of 
your  material."  It  is,  in  short,  impossible  to  exnaust  the 
minutest  sub-section  of  the  most  highly-specialised 
subject  of  study. 

But,  side  by  side  with  this  acceptance  of  the  sad 
necessity  of  the  limitation  of  enterprise,  there  has  grown 
on  the  other  hand,  by  way  of  compensation,  a  recognition 
— one  might  almost  say  a  triumphant  proclamation — of 
the  essential  unity  of  knowledge.  It  is,  in  fact,  precisely 
because  each  and  every  science  ramifies  into  all  the  rest; 
indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  merely  a  particular  aspect  of 
knowledge  as  a  whole,  that  it  is  impossible,  as  has  just 
been  remarked,  to  exhaust  the  minutest  sub-section  of  the 
most  highly-specialised  subject  of  study.    The  old  English 
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legends  furnish  us  with  an  analogy  in  the  horn  which  was 
given  to  Thor  to  drain ;  to  empty  it  proved  to  be  beyond 
even  his  divine  capacity,  for  it  drew  from  the  boundless 
sea.  Tennyson,  in  a  short  poem,  finer  in  thought  than  in 
expression,  states  the  same  deep  truth  when  he  says  : — 

Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 

I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies, 

I  hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand, 

Little  flower — but  i/I  could  understand 

What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 

I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is. 

In  prosaic  form  M.  Bastiat,  the  French  economist, 
puts  the  case  admirably  when  he  remarks:  **No  science 
has  natural  and  unalterable  boundaries.  In  the  domain  of 
ideas,  as  in  the  domain  of  facts,  all  things  are  bound  up 
and  linked  together ;  truths  run  into  one  another,  and 
there  is  no  science  which  in  order  to  be  complete  might  not 
be  made  to  include  all.  It  has  been  said,  with  reason, 
that  to  an  infinite  intelligence  there  is  but  one  single 
verity ;  it  is  our  weakness  which  obliges  us  to  study 
separately  a  certain  order  of  phenomena."^  The  more 
we  study  one  subject,  the  more  are  we  impressed  by  the 
fact  of  its  interconnection  with  all  other  subjects.  No 
student  can  read  far  in  history,  for  example,  without 
finding  himself  dealing  with  matters  which  come  well 
within  the  provinces  of  archaeology,  geography,  psycho- 
logy, economics,  law,  and  literature. 

II. 

But,  though  it  is  true  that  all  subjects  are  thus  inter- 
related. It  is  also  true  that  between  some  there  is  a  closer 
connection  than  there  is  between  others,  and  it  has  long 
been  perceived  that  a  peculiarly  intimate  bond  joins 
together  history  and  literature.  Recognition  of  this  fact 
has  come  from  both  sides.     Among  English  historians, 

1,  Quoted  in  Nicholson's  "  Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  vol.  i,  page  14. 
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for  instance,  few  have  admitted  it  more  fully  or  expressed 
it  more  clearly  than  John  Richard  Green,  who  says,  in  the 
preface  to  his  ** Short  History  ":  "I  have  restored  to  their 
place  among  the  achievements  of  Englishmen,  the 
'Faerie  Queen*  and  the  'Novum  Organum.*  I  have  set 
Shakespeare  among  the  heroes  of  the  Elizabethan  age." 
From  the  side  of  literature,  an  equally  clear  pronounce- 
ment has  recently  been  made  by  Miss  C.  L.  Thompson 
in  the  words :  "A  thorough  appreciation  of  literature 
must  depend  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  history,  and  a 
thorough  comprehension  of  the  history  of  a  period  must 
depend  on  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  contemporary 
literature,"  But  even  more  impressive  than  these  explicit 
confessions,  has  been  the  tacit  and  apparently  almost 
unconscious  recognition  of  the  close  connection — b,  con- 
nection bordering  sometimes  upon  indissoluble  unity  or 
indistinguishable  identity — between  the  two  subjects, 
made  by  both  historians  and  literary  men  in  their  works. 
To  give  but  one  example  on  each  side.  Mr.  Lecky's 
**  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century"  is  professedly  a 
treatise  on  history,  yet  one  would  have  to  go  far  to  find  a 
fuller  and  more  masterly  criticism  of  the  writings  of  Burke 
than  is  therein  contained.  Conversely,  Mr.  Masson's 
**Life  of  Milton"  deals  primarily  with  the  career  and  the 
works  of  a  pre-eminent  literary  man,  yet  few  histories  of 
the  seventeeth  century  give  so  vivid  a  description  of  the 
stupendous  political  changes  of  the  period. 

If  we  ask  ourselves  in  what  consists  this  intimate 
bond  of  union  thus  connecting  history  and  literature,  we 
shall  note  in  reply,  first  of  all,  the  obvious  truth  that — the 
terms  being  used  in  their  broadest  sense — every  historical 
treatise  is  a  work  of  literature,  while  the  publication  of 
every  work  of  literature  is  an  event  of  history.  But  this 
connection,  though  real,  is  superficial  and  of  little 
significance.  For,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
materials  of  history  lend  themselves  with  peculiar  and 
happy  facility  to  literary  treatment,  history  is  essentially 
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a  science  rather  than  a  branch  of  literature^;  and  every 
science,  equally  with  history,  can  claim  to  have  its  literary 
aspect,  just  as  every  scientific  discovery  can,  equally  with 
the  publication  of  every  work  of  literature,  demand 
recognition  as  a  historic  event. 

It  is  evident  then  that,  if  we  wish  to  find  the  vital 
bond  of  union  between  history  and  literature,  we  must  go 
beneath  the  surface,  and  must  look  deeper  into  the  essence 
of  things.  Let  us  ask  for  definitions — the  starting-point 
of  all  useful  discussions,  as  they  are  the  goal  of  all  effective 
inductive  investigations.  What  is  literature  ?  What  is 
history  ?  Literature  may  perhaps  be  defined  adequately, 
although  broadly  and  briefly,  as  ''the  expression  of  ideas 
in  words."  History  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  definition 
quite  so  simply;  but  it  may  be  ventured  that  all  the 
history  that  counts,  that  is,  all  that  is  worth  studying  or 
discussing,  is  definable  as  "the  record  of  the  manifestation 
of  ideas  in  action,  of  the  realisation  of  ideas  in  movements, 
of  the  embodiment  of  ideas  in  institutions.*'*  If  these 
definitions  be  accepted,  we  see  at  once  by  means  of  them 
the  existence  of  a  fundamental  and  indissoluble  connection 
between  literature  and  history,  dependent  upon  the 
presence  of  a  common  factor  in  the  subjects  with  which 
they  deal.  Works  of  literature  and  events  of  history 
have  one  and  the  same  spiritual  essence ;  the  living  and 
operative  principle  of  each  is  ideas?'  Ideas,  on  the  one 
hand,  clothe  themselves  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  the 
prophet,  the  philosopher,  the  orator  ;  on  the  other  hand, 

1.  See  diBcnssion  of  this  point  by  Prof.  Barv,  in  hiB  "Inaagural  Lecture," 
especially  pp.  7  and  16 ;  by  Prof.  Firtn,  in  his  "  Plea  for  the  Historical  Teaching 
of^History,**  p.  6,  and  by  the  present  writer  in  "  Nature,"  Jan.  26th,  1906. 

2.  This  seems  to  have  been  Lord  Acton's  conception  of  history.  In  his 
"Inaugural  Lecture"  (which  it  was  the  privilege  of  tne  writer  of  this  paper  to 
hear)  he  remarked,  '*  Ours  is  a  domain  that  reacnes  farther  than  aflairs  of  State, 
and  is  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  governments.  It  is  our  function  to 
command  the  movement  of  ideas  which  are  not  the  effect  but  the  causes  of 
public  events."  So  Dr.  Holland  Rose  in  his  "Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic 
Era,"  p.  29  : — '^  It  is  ideas  which  mould  the  destinies  of  nations," 

3.  The  term  '*  ideas "  is  here  and  throughout  the  article  used  to  connate 
inclusively  thoughts,  emotions,  and  acts  of  will. 
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they  find  expression  by  means  of  such  symbols  as  the 
eloquent  deeds  of  warriors,  the  passionate  sacrifices  of 
patriots,  the  ardent  strivings  of  reformers,  the  subtle 
diplomacy  of  kings.  Examples  of  this  two-fold  manifesta- 
tion crowd  upon  the  memory.  It  was,  for  instance,  the 
same  idea  of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers  that  produced 
in  Elizabeth  s  reign  the  Puritan  schism  on  the  one  side  and 
the  Marprelate  tracts  on  the  other;  it  was  the  same  idea 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  that  was  expressed  in  the 
acts  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  prose  writings  of  John 
Milton;  it  was  the  same  idea  of  the  rights  of  man  that 
engendered  the  violent  deeds  of  the  French  revolutionaries 
and  the  violent  language  of  Tom  Paine.  Here,  then,  in 
this  recognition  of  the  presence  of  the  common  element 
of  ideas,  we  seem  to  get  near  to  the  root  of  the  matter  and 
to  perceive  why  indeed  history  and  literature  have  such 
close  affinities. 

But  there  is  still  another  thing  to  note,  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  this  article  it  is  the  most  important  of  all. 
It  is  this.  Not  only  do  the  works  of  literature  and  the 
events  of  history  flow  from  a  common  ideal  source  and 
contain  a  common  element,  they  also  act  and  react  the 
one  upon  the  other.  Words  incite  to  deeds ;  the 
speculative  ideas  of  the  writer  become  the  operative  ideas 
of  the  statesman  ;  the  dreams  of  the  lonely  thinker,  when 
made  known  to  the  world,  give  rise  to  events,  and  result 
in  movements,  in  institutions,  in  social  transformations, 
in  wide  evangelisations.  In  short,  literature  "makes 
history."^  Conversely,  ** history"  makes  literature;  that  is 
to  say,  events,  movements,  institutions,  social  conditions 
in  countless  ways  influence  thought  and  its  expression. 
Governments  maintain  censorships  of  the  press ;  churches 
establish   inquisitions   and  compile  indexes ;  conquerors 

1.  Recently,  see  Spectator  for  Noyeinber  10th,  1906,  Fogazzaro*8  story,  *'  The 
Saint,"  was  described  as  "  the  novel  that  is  making  history."  It  will  be  noted 
that  there  is  an  unfortunate  ambiguity  about  the  term  histoiy.  Properly  it 
oonnatesthe  record  of  events  ana  movements,  but  here,  as  often  in  popular 
speech,  it  stands  metonymically  for  events  and  movements  themselves. 
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overthrow  ancient  civilisations  and  involve  in  their  ruin 
venerable  systems  of  custom  and  belief ;  explorers  open 
up  new  lands  and  make  known  new  worlds  of  traditions 
and  ideas ;  revolutionaries  shake  off  old  established 
despotisms  and  give  freedom  to  the  human  spirit  Social 
and  political  conditions  supply  the  atmosphere — whether 
it  be  the  breath  of  vigorous  life  or  the  miasma  of  decline — 
in  which  literature  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being.^ 
Perhaps  one  illustration  of  this  complex  interaction,  this 
alternating  action  and  reaction,  may  be  permitted. 
Throughout  the  seventeeth  century  in  France,  the 
authorities  of  monarch,  feudal  nobility,  and  church  lay 
heavy  on  the  mind  of  the  people ;  in  the  next  age,  the 
sheer  burden  of  the  oppression  stirred  up  intellectual 
revolt,  and  Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  gave 
utterance  to  explosive  thoughts;  these  thoughts,  operating 
through  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  helped  in  the 
Revolution  to  shatter  the  fabric  of  the  old  regime ;  with 
the  disappearance  of  the  old  regime,  careers  were  opened 
to  all,  and  a  marvellous  outburst  of  literary  activity  ensued ; 
the  new  ideas — dominant  in  the  social  sphere,  the  ideas 
of  liberty,  equality,  and  brotherhood  ;  pre-eminent  in  the 
political  sphere,  the  ideas  of  democracy  and  nationality — 
have  shaped  and  moulded  modern  Europe.  And  the  end 
is  not  yet :  so  will  the  movement  continue,  antiphonal, 
6ft)y  T9J9  arwreXeia^  rod  alS>vo^.  Is  it  not  evident  that  no 
conception  of  history  can  be  regarded  as  adequate  which 
does  not  recognise  history  as  primarily  the  record  of  the 
movements  of  ideas?  Is  it  not  equally  clear  that  no  study 
of  literature  can  be  complete  unless  it  takes  into  account, 
together  with  the  works  of  great  writers,  historic  causes 
and  historic  results  ? 

1.  Mr  Frederick  Harrison,  in  hia  <*  Memories  and  Thonghts/*  expresses  the 
truth  thus :  "  Literature  of  a  hish  order  is  the  product  of  long  tradition  and  of  a 
definite  social  environment/'  ana  "  A  distinctive  literature  is  the  typical  expres- 
sion of  some  organised  society,  cultivated  hy  lon^  use  and  mouldea  on  accepted 
standards."  Similarly  Mr.  Stoi>ford  Brooke  in  his  introduction  to  Miss 
Warren's  *' Treasurer  of  English  Literature ":—"  All  that  England  is  and  has 
been  is  written  in  its  prose  and  poetry.  Not  half  enough  has  been  made  of 
this  by  historians." 
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III. 

So  much  for  general  principles.  It  remains  now  to 
survey,  though  necessarily  in  the  most  cursory  manner, 
the  history  of  the  English  people  and  the  annals  of 
English  literature,  in  order  that  we  may  note  where  the 
connection  between  historic  events  and  literature  can  be 
traced  and  where  it  cannot,  and  that  we  may  consider,  in 
cases  where  it  can  be  traced,  whether  the  one  influence  or 
the  other  has  been  the  more  active  and  potent.  In  the 
interest  of  symmetry  and  logical  completeness  it  may  be 
well  to  group  the  results  under  the  following  four  heads  : 
(i)  Historic  events,  movements,  and  conditions  unin- 
fluenced by,  or  but  slightly  influenced  by  literature ; 
(2)  Works  of  literature  uninfluenced  by,  or  but  slightly 
influenced  by  historic  events,  etc. ;  (3)  Works  of 
literature  directly  influenced  by  historic  events,  etc., 
(4)  Historic  events,  etc.,  directly  influenced  by  literature. 
It  will  be  observed  that  under  one  or  other  of  these 
heads  every  fact  in  history  and  every  item  in  literature 
can  be  placed.  If,  therefore,  one  were  to  attempt  to 
exhaust  the  theme  as  thus  laid  out,  I  suppose  that  even 
the  world  itself  would  not  contain  the  books  that  should 
be  written.     The  ensuing  remarks  are  merely  suggestive. 

(i)  Historic  Events,  Movements,  and  Conditions 

UNINFLUENCED     BY,     OR     BUT    SLIGHTLY    INFLUENCED    BY, 

Literature.  If  the  term  "literature"  be  used  in  its 
common  connotation  as  **the  written  word,"  it  is  obvious 
that  everything  which  happened  prior  to  the  invention  of 
writing  must  come  under  this  heading*  But  even  if  it  be 
employed  in  that  wider  sense  which  has  been  assigned  to 
it  throughout  this  article,  that  is  if  literature  be  regarded 
simply  as  "the  expression  of  ideas  in  words,"  although  its 
scope  is  immeasurably  extended,  and  although  it  is  carried 
back  to  an  incalculably  remoter  antiquity,  there  are  still 
many  events  that  must  be  called  historic  which  have  been 
influenced  by  literature  but  litde,  or  not  at  all.     For 
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example,  wholly  unrelated  to  literature  in  any  casual 
connection  are,  of  course,  all  events  due  merely  to  the 
working  of  natural  forces.  Although  our  annals  are 
happily  free  from  such  striking  instances  of  these  as  are 
furnished  by,  say,  the  destruction  of  Pompeii,  or  the  ruin  of 
Lisbon,  yet  perhaps  may  be  included  among  them  (even 
though  the  human  element  is  not  wholly  absent)  such 
calamities  as  the  Black  Death  and  the  Fire  of  London. 
Events  of  this  kind  have  to  do  with  the  movements  of 
ideas  almost  solely  in  their  operations  and  by  reason  of 
their  effects. 

But  almost  equally  free  from  the  direct  influence  of 
any  written  or  spoken  word,  or  of  any  consciously 
formulated  thought,  have  been  many  vast  historic 
movements  dependent  on  human  activity.  Such  have 
been  the  migrations  of  primitive  peoples,  who  have 
moved  westward  and  southward,  not  guided  by  any 
prophetic  voice,  but  impelled  by  hunger  and  drawn  by 
vague  longings  for  the  light.  Mr.  Balfour  has  commented 
upon  this  tremendous  fact  of  the  operation  of  blind  forces 
in  society.  The  same  observation  has  been,  made  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Hutton,  who  writes  (with  a  certain  over- 
emphasis) thus:  **The  great  movements  which  history 
records  have  in  every  case  been  irrational.  They  have 
come  to  life  not  as  the  result  of  intellectual  statement  or 
appeal,  but  always  in  obedience  to  forces  at  first  so 
obscure,  and  in  the  day  of  their  power  so  complicated 
and  diverse  that  it  is  impossible  to  isolate  them  or  name 
them  or  relate  them  to  man's  average  behaviour."  ^  In 
England,  such  long  and  gradual  processes  as  the  decay 
of  villanage,  the  disappearance  of  the  yeoman  class,  the 
change  from  agriculture  to  pasture  farming,  and  from 
pasture  farming  to  manufacture,  the  exodus  of  population 
from  the  villages  to  the  towns — all  such  processes  as  these 
seem  to  be  due  to  causes  of  which  none  of  prime  im- 
portance could  by  any  twist  of  definition  be  termed  literary. 

1.  Hihheri  Journal  for  Jnly,  1905. 
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(2)  Works  of  Literature  uninfluenced  by,  or  but 

SLIGHTLY  influenced  BY,  HISTORIC  E VENTS,  MOVEMENTS, 

OR  Conditions.  Just  as  there  have  been  events  and 
conditions  not  affected  in  any  appreciable  degree  by 
literature,  so  on  the  other  hand  have  there  been  writings 
upon  which  the  influences  of  time,  place,  and  circumstances 
have  been  but  slight.  Probably  it  would  be  going  too 
far  to  say  that  in  any  case  have  these  influences  been 
wholly  absent;  for  every  man,  however  far  from  his 
fellows  he  may  move,  however  high  above  their  level  he 
may  soar,  still  remains  the  child  of  his  age,  with  his 
powers  determined  and  their  sphere  of  operation  circum- 
scribed by  the  conditions  of  his  birth.  Possibly  even  in 
the  "Elements  of  Euclid,"  if  one  were  but  quick  enough 
to  detect  them,  topical  and  secular  allusions  could  be 
found!  Certain  it  is  that  in  the  books  of  euclid  not 
commonly  read  in  modern  schools  (i.e.,  books  v.  and 
vii.-x.)  the  limitations  of  the  fourth  century  before  the 
Christian  era  are  patent;  problems  are  treated  geometri- 
cally which  are  now  always  solved  by  arithmetical  or 
algebraical  methods.  But,  speaking  generally,  we  may 
say  that,  except  on  the  negative  side  of  inevitable  limita- 
tion, works  of  science,  and  especially  works  of  abstract 
science,  show  but  little  the  influence  of  the  environment 
in  which  they  were  written. 

Similarly  many  works  of  philosophy  show  a  like 
aloofness  from  their  age.  It  would  be  possible,  for 
example,  to  select  passages  of  considerable  length  from 
English  translations  of  the  works  of  writers  so  widely 
sundered  in  point  of  date  and  locality  and  surroundings 
as  were  Plato  and  Aristotle  on  the  one  hand,  and  Kant 
and  Hegel  on  the  other,  which  not  the  acutest  critic, 
unless  he  already  were  acquainted  with  them,  could  with 
confidence  assign  to  one  or  another  author  or  era.  The 
great  problems  of  life  are  the  same  in  all  ages.  The 
mysteries  of  knowledge  and  of  being  are  no  nearer 
solution  now  than   they  wisre  when  the  ancient  sages 
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poured  over  them.  They  remain  unaffected  by  conquests, 
discoveries,  advances  of  civilisation,  revolutions,  reforma- 
tions; and  those  who  deal  with  them  live  in  a  world 
apart. 

To  a  less  degree  some  poets  who  have  treated  of 
nature,  of  God,  and  of  transcendent  love,  have  been 
oblivious  of  their  mundane  surroundings  and  of  historic 
influences.  Keats  was  one  of  these;  so  full  was  his  spirit 
filled  with  the  passionate  desire  to  attain  the  ideal  beauty 
that  he  pursued  his  quest  far  beyond  the  confines  of 
experience  until  he  dwelt  continually  in  the  realms  of 
imagined  splendours.  Aubrey  de  Vere  was  claimed  as 
another  by  Mr.  William  Watson,  who  sang  of  him : — 

Yours  is  a  soul  from  visionary  hill, 
Watching  and  hearkening  for  ethereal  news, 
Looking  beyond  life's  storms  and  death's  cold  dews 
To  habitations  of  the  Eternal  Will. 

It  would  be  possible,  if  we  were  to  scan  the  long  roll  of 
English  writers,  to  find  many  others  whose  works  bear  but 
few  traces  of  the  impress  of  their  times.  But  among 
them  would  not  be  the  greatest — not  Shakespeare,  nor 
Milton,  nor  Wordsworth,  nor  the  rest  of  that  high  fellow- 
ship.    To  them  we  must  now  turn. 

(3)  Works  of  Literature  directly  influenced  by 
Historic  Events,  Movements,  and  Conditions.  In  a 
diffused  and  general  way  the  influence  of  historic  con- 
ditions on  literature  has  been  most  pronounced.  The 
general  tone  of  an  age  is  also,  as  has  already  been 
remarked,  the  general  tone  of  its  writings.^  There  is  in 
the  case  of  English  literature,  in  very  many  instances,  a 
a  subtle  spirit  and  an  air,  a  point  of  view,  an  attitude  of 
mind,  a  turn  of  phrase,  which  enables  us  to  fix  with 
certainty  the  mark  "Elizabethan,"  or  ''Puritan,"  or 
"Augustan,"  or  "Hanoverian,"  to  a  book. 

More  direct  and  immediate  influences  can,  however, 

1.  This  faot  \r  the  leading  theme  in  M.  Josserand's  <*  Literary  History  of 
the  English  People." 
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also  be  noted.  It  has  been  observed,  for  example,  that 
great  national  crises,  which  have  called  forth  the  whole 
energies  of  a  people  in  a  successful  struggle  for  existence, 
have  commonly  been  followed  by  an  extraordinary  out- 
burst of  literary  activity.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
English  after  their  deliverance  from  Spain  in  the  sixteenth 
century ;  just  as  it  was  with  the  Jews  after  their  return 
from  Babylon  ;  the  Greeks  after  Marathon,  Salamis  and 
Plataea;  the  Prussians  after  the  ordeal  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War. 

On  the  other  hand,  instances  are  not  far  to  seek  where 
literary  activity  has  been  suppressed,  intellectual  advance 
suspended,  the  soul  of  the  people  enslaved,  by  the 
tyrannies  of  governments  and  churches.  How — to  quote 
the  mildest  example — how  could  literature  reach  its  full 
development  in  England  so  long  as  ^  every  writer  had 
perpetually  to  drop  his  eyes  from  the  contemplation  of 
truth  in  order  that  he  might  scan  the  regulations,  com- 
paratively reasonable  though  they  were,  of  the  censor  of 
the  press  ?  What  writings — to  quote  the  leading  cases — 
could  be  looked  from  the  Spain  of  Torquemada,  or  from 
the  Russia  of  Fobedonosteff  .^ 

I  f  we  were  to  proceed  to  a  more  minute  and  detailed  study 
of  English  literature  we  should  observe  that  the  influence 
of  history  can  be  traced  in  two  distinct  groups  of  writings. 
First,  we  have  works  to  which  the  term  **  historical" 
is  usually  applied,  that  is  those  whose  theme  is  history. 
Such  are  the  early  English  chronicles  and  the  long  array 
of  their  narrative  successors  down  to  the  finished  literary 
masterpieces  of  Macaulay,  Froude,  Lecky,  and  the  rest. 
To  the  same  class  belong  the  extensive  and  rapidly- 
increasing  series  of  historical  novels*.  So,  also,  belong 
to  it  the  historical  dramas  of  Marlowe,  Shakespeare, 
Dryden,  Addison,  and  their  followers,  and  the  long  list  of 

1.  Thatia  from  the  introduction  of  printing  till  1606. 

2.  Mr.  Jonathan  Nield's  seleet  list  of  "The  Best  Historical  Novels  and  Tales" 
available  in  English  contains  nearly  1,200  titles. 
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historical  poems  beginning  with  the  ballads  of  the  folk 
and  ending  for  the  moment  with  the  stirring  verses  of 
Mr.  Henry  Newbolt  and  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling.  Secondly, 
we  have  works  which  deal  primarily  with  matters  other 
than  historical — with  questions  political,  social,  religious, 
and  so  on — but  which  are  inspired  by  historic  conditions, 
and  are  pointed  and  made  effective  by  history.  They 
differ  from  the  works  included  in  the  first  group  mainly  in 
this  respect,  that  their  concern  is  with  the  present  rather 
than  with  the  past,  and  that  their  outlook  is  towards  the 
future.  Such  are  the  writings  of  all  reformers  who  seek 
to  change  the  old  order  of  things  and  to  improve  existing 
conditions;  such  are  the  utterances  of  all  politicians  who 
advocate  the  repeal  of  ancient  laws.  Thus  Milton's 
**  Areopagitica"  was  wrung  from  him  by  the  old- 
established  historic  fact  of  the  censorship  of  the  press; 
but  it  was  primarily  a  plea  for  liberty.  So  Adam 
Smith's  ** Wealth  of  Nations"  was  called  forth  by 
the  mercantile  system,  of  the  three  centuries  of  whose 
operation  he  had  made  an  exhaustive  study ;  but  it  was 
first  and  foremost  a  statement  for  the  current  time  of  the 
principle  of  the  freedom  of  trade.  Works  such  as  these, 
however — works  inspired  of  the  past,  but  dealing  with  the 
present  and  looking  toward  the  future — ^are  precisely 
those  works  of  literature  which  have  "made  history." 
Mention  of  them  brings  us  to  our  last  section. 

(4)  Historic  Events,  Movements,  and  Conditions 

DIRECTLY   INFLUENCED    BY    LITERATURE.        To    treat    this 

section  adequately  would  be  to  write  the  history  of 
England  for  at  least  the  last  five  centuries.  We  can 
trace  the  influence  of  literature  upon  events  continuously 
during  this  period ;  we  know  that  it  must  have  been 
present  during  the  preceding  epochs.  For  the  sake  of 
rapidity  of  movement — which  the  already  too  great  length  I 

of  this  article  renders  necessary — let  us  traverse  this  late 
and  familiar  half-millenium  in  a  series  of  salient  questions. 
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Each  of  us  can  supply  answers  according  to  his  know- 
ledge and  his  taste. 

How  far  were  the  Peasant's  Revolt  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth,  affected  by 
the  writings  of  Wycliffe  and  the  Lollards?  To  what 
extent  was  the  fall  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  due 
to  the  diatribes  of  Buchanan  and  Knox  ?  How 
much  of  the  long-during  and  deep-seated  hatred  of 
Catholicism  in  England  can  be  attributed  to  Foxe's 
**Book  of  Martyrs"?  How  completely  was  Puritan 
England  moulded  by  the  Bible  ?  To  what  degree  was  the 
freedom  of  the  press  hastened  by  Milton's  "Areopagitica"? 
In  what  measure  was  the  spirit  of  loyalty  fostered,  and 
the  restoration  of  Charles  IL  ensured,  by  the  historical 
plays  of  Shakespeare,  which  show  even  the  worst  of 
English  kings  at  their  best,  and  the  best  of  them  radiant 
with  an  almost  superhuman  glory  ?  What  did  Locke  do 
towards  the  confirmation  of  the  Revolution  settlement 
and  the  securing  of  religious  toleration  ?  What  influence 
had  Swift's  "Conduct  of  the  Allies"  on  the  concluding 
stages  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  and  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht?  How  far  was  George  HL's  hostility 
to  party  government  due  to  doctrines  imbibed  from 
Bolingbroke's  ''Patriot  King"?  By  how  many  years 
was  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  accelerated  owing  to 
the  moving  of  the  national  conscience  effected  by  the 
writings  of  Clarkson  and  Buxton  ?  How  vast  and  far- 
reaching  have  been  the  political  and  social  influences  of 
those  two  books  published  in  1776 — Adam  Smith's 
**  Wealth  of  Nations,"  and  Bentham's  "  Fragment  on 
Government"?  What  part  did  Burke's  writings  on  the 
French  Revolution  play  in  leading  this  country  into  war 
with  France  in  1793  and  in  keeping  it  at  war  in  1796? 
How  far  did  Scott's  *'Waverley"  and  its  successors  effect 
the  purpose,  which  their  author  had  deliberately  set 
before  him,  of  drawing  closer  in  bonds  of  mutual 
understanding  and  sympathy  the  English  and  Scottish 
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peoples?  To  what  extent  was  Ireland's  hostility  to 
England  inflamed  by  Moore's  "Irish  Melodies,"  or  by 
"The  Wearing  of  the  Green"?  How  great,  in  the  mid- 
Victorian  era,  was  the  stimulus  given  to  social  reform  by 
the  writings  of  Dickens,  Carlyle,  Kingsley,  and  Ruskin? 
Finally,  who  shall  estimate  the  multitudinous  power  of 
the  modem  newspaper  and  periodical  press^  ? 

To  conclude.  I  am  aware  that  I  have  been  able 
within  the  limits  of  this  article  to  treat  in  but  a  cursory 
manner  this  great  theme  of  the  connection  between 
English  history  and  English  literature.  I  hope,  however, 
that  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  this  connection  is  not 
merely  academic  and  pedagogic,  but  one  that  is  deep- 
based  and  essential. 

F.  J.  C.  Hearnshaw. 


1.  '*In  1855  John  Delame/'  then  editor  of  The  Times,  ''was  really  the 
strongest  man  in  England,"  said  a  writer  in  The  Spectator,  Nov.  12, 1901. 
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Maxim  Gorki. 

BY 

ARTHUR  L.  DAKYNS. 

It  is  a  fact  deserving  of  wider  recognition  that  the  era  of 
the  novel  is  drawing  to  a  close.  Statistics,  indeed,  may 
show  that  the  annual  output  of  novels,  at  any  rate  in 
England,  is  in  no  way  diminishing,  and  that  the  public 
demand  for  them  is  as  great  as  ever.  But  it  is  easy  to 
over-estimate  the  value  of  statistics  in  literature,  where 
the  moving  forces  have  never  been  the  approval  or 
disapproval  of  the  masses,  but  the  tastes  of  a  small  and 
cultured  section  of  the  reading  public.  And  even  on 
a  superficial  view  the  reduction  in  length  which  the  novel 
has  undergone  in  the  last  twenty  years  or  so  indicates  a 
change — a  change  to  which  we  may  find  an  analogue  in 
the  predominant  position  already  occupied  by  the  short 
story  in  France,  America,  and  elsewhere.  Underlying 
this  process  of  transition  and  setting  it  in  motion  may  be 
found  two  distinct  literary  tendencies ;  the  one  a  tendency 
towards  greater  fidelity  to  truth  in  the  sphere  of  human 
life;  the  other  a  tendency  towards  symbolism.  The  first 
is  due  to  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  human  nature  is 
too  complex,  subtle,  and  various  to  be  confined  within 
the  limits  of  the  traditional  novel;  the  second  to  the 
recognition  of  the  kindred  fact  that  a  human  life  is  a 
coherent  whole,  of  which  the  parts  are  significant, 
the  knowledge  of  a  single  event  or  episode  or  phase 
often  giving  us  an  insight  into  its  past  and  future. 
Perhaps  the  truest  view,  historically,  would  be  to 
regard  either  tendency  as  being  of  the  nature  of  a 
reaction ;  the  first  as  a  reaction  against  formalism  and 
conventionality  in  literature,  the  second  as  a  reaction 
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against  the  accumulation  of  irrelevant  and  unnecessary 
detail  in  the  portrayal  of  character.  If  we  like,  we  may 
call  the  former  a  realistic,  the  latter  an  idealistic  tendency, 
so  long  as  we  remember  that  the  two  are  not  incompatible 
and  have  not  risen  up  in  opposition  to  one  another. 
Indeed,  there  is  only  an  antithesis  if  we  regard  a  symbol 
as  an  image  of  something  real,  and,  therefore,  itself  unreal ; 
there  is  none,  if  a  symbol  be  to  us  that  which  it  sig^nifies 
and  nothing  more  Such  a  view,  if  we  press  it  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  involves  contradiction,  but  the  paradox 
is  familiar;  for  it  is  almost  a  truism  that  in  the  sphere  of 
human  nature  things  are — ^largely — not  what  they  are,  but 
what  they  are  not ;  that  a  man  is  what  he  wants  really 
and  truly  to  be,  and  is  never — at  any  given  moment — 
quite  himself.  And  herein  lies  the  explanation  of  half  the 
perplexity,  inconsistency  and  disagreement  surrounding 
the  use  of  the  terms  realism  and  idealism.  To  the  work 
of  a  good  writer  both  terms  will  be  applicable,  since  they 
dissolve  into  one  another,  and  no  hard  and  fast  distinction 
can  be  drawn  between  them.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
purely  realistic  writer  and  a  purely  idealistic  one  would 
both  equally  be  guilty  of  giving  an  untrue  picture  of  life 
by  way  of  false  abstraction.  It  is,  therefore,  more 
profitable  to  note  the  fact  that  both  the  tendencies  men- 
tioned are  symptomatic  of  a  general  desire  to  come  into 
closer  touch  with  human  life  and  experience — a  desire 
which  can  only  result  in  the  creation  of  many  different 
types  of  fiction,  as  many  as  are  the  types  of  human  nature 
with  which  they  deal.  More  and  more  it  is  becoming 
necessary  for  a  sound  literary  criticism  to  trench  upon  the 
sphere  of  applied  psychology  and  to  judge  the  works  of 
an  author  in  closer  relation  to  the  characters  of  his 
countrymen  and  contemporaries.  The  aim  of  the  present 
paper  is  partly  to  illustrate  this  theory,  whilst  showing  how 
a  great  deal  of  the  peculiarity  of  Gorki's  work  is  due  to 
the  special  nature  of  its  subject  matter,  partly  to  examine 
the  main  character-type  revealed  in  the  works  of  other 
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Russian  writers  besides  Gorki,  a  type  which  we  may 
suspect  is  of  all  types  the  most  typical  of  modern  Russia 
at  the  present  day. 

As  might  be  expected,  we  find  in  Gorki  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  ultra-modern  writer,  who  cares  little 
or  nothing  for  plot,  and  rides  rough-shod  over  all  the 
usual  canons  of  novel- writing ;  a  movement  which,  in 
proportion  as  it  allows  greater  latitude  in  writing,  gives 
more  opportunities  for  carelessness.  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  as  with  other  realists  of  that  school  so  with  Gorki, 
rapidity  of  movement  and  intensity  of  interest  are  often 
procured — at  the  expense  of  art — by  the  somewhat  clap- 
trap devices  of  excessive  compression  and  neglect  of 
the  details  of  description.  A  good  novel,  with  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  minor  characters  and  description  of  local- 
ities and  scenery,  leaves  one,  if  somewhat  exhausted, 
at  any  rate  with  the  feeling  of  having  dined  well.  Now 
Gorki  is  neither  particularly  satisfying  nor  digestible. 
One  lays  him  down  with  the  impression  of  having  watched 
someone  poking  about  at  random  on  the  surface  of  a  refuse 
heap,  drawing  out,  now  something  rare  or  even  precious, 
now  something  ugly  and  revolting,  now  something 
grotesque  and  misshapen.  Not  a  very  pleasant  impres- 
sion, it  may  be  said ;  but  after  all,  the  object  of  story 
telling  is  not,  primarily,  to  give  the  reader  a  mere  sense 
of  animal  comfort,  nor  even  to  supply  him  with  a  pleasant 
feeling  of  excitement.  Our  first  demand  of  an  author  is 
that  he  shall  tell  us  something  new  about  human  nature 
in  some  form  or  another,  and  Gorki  certainly  supplies 
that  demand  with  good  measure,  pressed  down  and 
running  oven  In  this  connection  it  may  be  as  well  to 
remove  a  false  impression  that  seems  to  have  beset 
the  minds  of  many  people.  It  is  often  supposed 
that  Gorki  only  writes  about  the  lowest  stratum  of  Russian 
society — the  outcasts  and  vagabonds.  We  even  read,  for 
instance,  that  **the  bare- footed  dreamer  s  life  is  Gorki's  life, 
his  ideals  Gorki's  ideals,  his  pleasures  and  pains  Gorki's 
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pleasures  and  pains ;"  or  again  that  Gorki  "finds  the 
vagabond  and  outcast  of  society  more  sublime  and 
significant  than  society  itself,"  and  has  the  courage  to 
confess  it.  Now  ail  that  is  rather  grand,  but,  unfortunately, 
it  gives  quite  a  false  impression.  Gorki's  range  may  not 
be  so  wide  as  Tolstoi's  or  Turgenieffs,  but,  if  he  never 
reaches  quite  so  high  as  the  aristocracy,  he  does  on  the 
other  hand  tell  us  a  good  deal  about  the  merchant  class 
in  Russia.  Foma,  in  **The  man  who  was  afraid,"  is 
the  son  of  a  merchant,  and  possesses  enormous  wealth, 
and  Ilia,  in  ''Three  of  them,"  though  humble  and  poor  to 
begin  with,  rises  in  the  social  scale  later  on  (by  the 
murder  of  a  rich  merchant)  and  settles  down  to  a  dull 
but  respectable  existence  as  a  small  shopkeeper.  But 
what  it  is  more  important  to  understand  is  that  Gorki 
never  openly  lets  you  see  where  his  sympathies  lie :  he 
never,  that  is  to  say,  takes  sides  with  any  of  his  characters, 
never  betrays  animosity  against  society  at  large,  or  the 
existing  order  of  things  in  Russia,  and,  above  all,  never 
moralizes.  And  so,  when  he  writes  of  suffering  and  evil, 
he  writes  none  the  less  forcibly  because  he  lets  his  facts 
speak  for  themselves,  and  keeps  us  unaware  of  his 
presence.  Thus  the  real  fallacy  in  the  remarks  I  have 
quoted  lies  in  the  assumption  that  Gorki  is  nothing  but 
an  idealist  of  the  noisy  romantic  type. 

A  less  important,  but  perhaps  commoner,  view  to 
take  is  that  of  old-fashioned  people  who  in  the  interests, 
sometimes  of  art,  sometimes  of  morality,  raise  the  cry  of 
Atheist!  Realist!  and  object  to  Gorki  just  because  he 
deals  with  what  is  sordid,  realistic,  disagreeable.  But  if 
this  means  that  fiction  is  to  be  restricted  to  a  special 
subject  matter — the  lives  of  the  fairly  respectable,  then 
all  we  can  say  is  that  the  conception  of  art  which  demands 
the  closing  of  one  s  eyes  to  half  the  facts  of  life  is  a  very 
narrow  one,  and  that  the  morality  of  some  people  is 
prudish.  We  need  not  let  this  view  detain  us;  the  chief 
interest  of  it  lies  in  its  contrast  to  the  previous  one.     In 
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the  eyes  of  some  Gorki  is  an  idealist,  in  the  eyes  of 
others  he  is  a  realist;  we  need  not  be  alarmed  at  that. 
For  reasons  already  noted,  every  good  writer  who  aims 
at  greater  fidelity  to  life  is  always  liable  to  have  both 
labels  fastened  on  him  by  captious  critics.  The  fact  in 
no  degree  detracts  from  his  reputation,  but  rather  does 
him  credit. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  charge  Gorki  with  a 
different  kind  of  idealism — in  the  sense,  that  is,  in  which 
"ideal"  is  equivalent  to  "unreal;"  and  the  charge  is 
formidable  enough  to  deserve  careful  investigation.  A 
comparison  with  Tolstoi  in  this  connection  may  help  us 
towards  finding  a  verdict. 

Adopting  this  course  we  find  that  in  one  sense  Gorki 
is  much  more  of  a  realist  and  in  one  sense  much  less. 
He  is  more  so  because  he  writes  of  crime  and  oppression 
with  an  almost  cold-blooded  impartiality,  avoiding  even 
the  use  of  adverbs  that  express  moral  censure.  Whereas 
Tolstoi,  although,  as  Henley  says,  he  is  the  most  acute 
and  dispassionate  of  observers,  writes  with  a  moral 
purpose  always ;  and  one  feels  in  reading  him — I  speak 
with  diffidence — that  the  moralist  is  apt  to  get  the  better 
of  the  artist,  and  that  Tolstoi  not  seldom  arrests  the 
natural  course  of  events  in  order  to  make  them  exhibit 
the  moral  consequences  which  he  feels  ought  to  ensue. 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  there  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  a  necessary  conflict  between  morality  and  art, 
but  I  do  think  that  in  the  choice  of  his  material  the 
moralist  will  be  guided  by  other  and  narrower  considera- 
tions than  the  artist;  and  that  the  result  at  all  events  in 
Tolstoi  is  irritating.  But  Gorki,  at  the  same  time,  is  less 
realistic  than  his  great  contemporary.  Not  only  is  his 
work  constructed  on  broad  lines  with  a  contempt  for  the 
minutiae  of  description,  in  which  Tolstoi  revels,  but — and 
perhaps  this  is  due  partly  to  unfamiliarity — all  his 
characters  give  one  an  impression  of  being  what,  for 
want  of  a  better  word,  I  will  call  unlifelike,  and  by  that  I 
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do  not  mean  unhuman.  By  itself  this  is  certainly  not  a 
desirable  quality:  but  before  passing  judgment  we  must 
look  into  the  matter  more  deeply  and  enquire  whether 
the  causes  of  it  are  altogether  under  Gorki's  control.  I 
suppose  if  we  were  asked  to  point  out  the  greatest  defect 
common  to  most  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  novels 
that  are  turned  out  in  this  country  every  year  we  should 
fix  upon  the  unreality  of  the  characterisation.  But 
observe  that  the  explanation  of  this  is  the  very  opposite 
of  the  one  that  we  should  find  in  the  case  of  Gorki ;  with 
us  it  is,  that  the  characters,  if  they  can  be  called  such,  in 
our  novels  are  constructed  after  certain  conventional  types 
with  which  we  are  now  so  painfully  familiar,  and  which 
are  so  well  worn  that  they  have  quite  lost  the  little 
resemblance  they  ever  had  to  nature.  Gorki  s  characters 
on  the  other  hand,  as  we  hinted  above,  feel  unreal  some- 
how to  us  because  we  have  never  met  with  the  kind  of 
people  before.  We  feel  the  same,  no  doubt,  about 
Jingle  or  the  Fat  Boy  in  "Pickwick."  But  here  again 
there  is  a  difference.  The  characters  in  Gorki  are  not 
dira^  \ey6fA€pa,  SO  to  speak,  like  those  of  Dickens,  but  on 
the  contrary,  so  far  from  being  highly  individualised,  are 
nearly  all  typical,  and  it  is  as  types  that  they  feel  strange 
to  us  foreigners. 

Thus,  in  opening  a  story  of  Gorki's,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  enter  a  world  entirely  new  to  us,  but  not 
impossible — sl  world  in  which  suffering  and  tyranny  of  a 
kind  and  magnitude  inconceivable  to  us  abound,  and  in 
which  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  their  life  have 
so  wrought  upon  the  minds  of  many  men  that  their  eyes 
have  been  opened,  and  they  gaze  with  a  clear  and 
unclouded  vision  on  themselves  and  their  fellows.  A  man 
standing  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  cannot  afford  to  be  a 
hypocrite,  and  the  self-deceptions  of  a  lifetime  crumble  at 
the  approach  of  death.  **Pain,"  Says  Oscar  Wilde, 
"unlike  pleasure,  wears  no  mask."  Therein  lies  half  the 
secret  of  Gorki's  strange  power  of  constraining  our  atten- 
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tion  in  spite  of  our  incredulity.  His  characters  speak  and 
think  at  a  level  with  which  we  are  totally  unacquainted  ; 
they  also  commit  crimes.  And  the  reason  is,  that  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  deeper  issues  of  life,  they  yet  retain 
the  primary  instincts  of  mankind.  To  go  among  these 
people  with  a  carefully  drawn  up  code  of  morals  would  be 
like  going  among  a  crowd  of  starving  men  with  a  bill  of 
fare ;  and  those  who  find  Gorki's  outwardly  negative 
attitude  towards  vice  and  crime  an  immoral  one,  are  best 
answered  by  the  words  of  the  visitant  in  Stevenson's 
"Markheim":  **  Murder  is  to  me  no  special  category. 
All  crimes  are  murder  as  all  life  is  war."  All  life  is  war: 
that  is  the  note  underlying  the  whole  of  Gorki's  work. 
Shallow  pessimism,  people  will  call  it,  no  doubt.  But 
who  would  not  be  a  pessimist  if  he  had  been  born  and 
bred  among  the  toiling  millions  of  Russia  ?  The  marvel 
is  not  that  Gorki's  fellow  countrymen  are  pessimistic,  but 
that  in  spite  of  it  all  they  are  able  to  look  life  squarely  in 
the  face  and  keep  their  heads  amid  the  tumult. 

Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  in  a  rather  brilliant  little 
preface  to  ** Creatures  that  once  were  Men,"  talks  a  good 
deal  about  **the  contradiction"  involved  in  the  fact  that 
all  that  is  most  '*grim,  modern  and  morbid"  comes  from 
the  '* fresh,  untried,  unexhausted"  nationalities  of  Russia 
and  Norway.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  some 
extravagant  and  paradoxical  hypotheses  in  explanation. 
But  as  far  as  Russia  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing  in  this 
grimness  or  morbidity  that  can  not  be  explained,  partly  by 
the  vein  of  melancholy  which  is  inherent  in  the  Slavonic 
nature,  partly  by  the  tragic  circumstances  of  life  peculiar 
to  Russia.  When,  however,  one  finds  Mr.  Chesterton 
more  than  once  mentioning  Norway  in  the  same  breath 
with  Russia,  and  here  expressly  including  them  in  the 
same  category,  one  wonders  whether  he  has  not  confused 
several  distinct  characteristics  under  the  vague  notion, 
"Modernity,"  and  then  ascribed  them  in  a  bunch  to 
Russia  and  Norway  individually.     As  a  matter  of  fact. 
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there  are  far  more  points  of  resemblance  between  Ibsen 
and  an  English  writer  like  Meredith  than  there  are 
between  Ibsen  and  Gorki  or  Ibsen  and  Tolstoi;  and  that, 
after  all,  is  only  what  we  should  expect ;  for  though  racial 
affinities  and  separations  may  be  hard  to  fix,  it  would  be 
at  least  surprising  if  Slavonic  Russia  produced  the 
same  kind  of  fiction  as  Scandinavian  Norway.  But, 
granting  this,  some  one  may  say,  why  then  do  we  talk  of 
the  '* realistic  drama  of  Norway"  and  feel  the  realism 
in  Russian  novels?  The  truth  is  that  while  the 
substance  of  the  literature  is  different,  the  method  of 
literary  composition  is  similar,  and  similar  because  to  the 
best  writers  in  either  country  the  same  problem  presents 
itself :  Given  a  man  of  such  and  such  a  character  in  such 
and  such  circumstances,  how  is  he  going  to  act  and  what 
what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  situation  on  him  ?  If  we  go 
on  further  to  enquire  about  the  frame  of  mind  of  which 
this  attitude  is  the  outcome,  we  should  probably  find  it  to 
be  the  clear  and  conscious  perception  of  the  distinction 
between  character  and  environment.  And  here  we  begin 
to  see  a  glimmer  of  truth  in  Mr.  Chesterton's  "contradic- 
tion*': for  it  would  at  any  rate  be  natural  to  suppose 
that  this  conscious  or  reflective  perception  is  one  that 
would  supervene  only  at  a  fairly  late  stage  in  the  thought 
development  of  a  nation  as  expressed  in  its  literature. 
But  then  in  the  case  of  Russia  and  Norway  is  the 
contradiction  more  than  apparent.^  We  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  mere  fact  that  a  nation  has  had  no 
previous  literature  (even  were  this  literally  true  of 
Russia)  constitutes  no  valid  reason  for  assuming  that 
its  general  growth  has  not  progressed.  It  may  very 
well  be  the  case  that  when  a  community  at  some  period 
turns  its  energies  in  a  new  direction,  and  thereby  calls 
our  attention  to  itself  for  the  first  time,  we  who  have 
been  ignorant  of  its  previous  history  may  mistake  this 
change  for  a  sudden  upward  movement.  And  further- 
more  two  points   are   to    be    noted:    firstly,    that    the 
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contradiction,  if  contradiction  it  be,  is  far  more  striking 
in  the  case  of  Shakespeare  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  Ibsen 
or  Gorki ;  secondly,  that  the  mental  attitude  presupposed 
is  not  confined  to-day  to  Russia  and  Norway,  and  can 
scarcely,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  forming  any  special 
bond  of  connection  between  them. 

Much  more  important  is  it  really  to  note  the  funda- 
mental contrast  of  social  type  which  is  revealed  in  the 
literature  of  either  country  and  finds  expression  in  the 
faults  and  frailties  of  the  society  which  that  literature 
brings  into  prominence  or  purposes  to  correct.  I 
referred  above  to  the  resemblance  between  Ibsen  and 
Meredith,  and  the  remark  will  no  doubt  excite  criticism. 
But,  in  support  of  it,  I  would  urge  the  following  con- 
siderations. Ibsen's  main  object,  as  everyone  knows,  is 
to  direct  an  attack  on  the  machinations  and  pretences  to 
which  a  narrow  utilitarian  scheme  of  life  is  compelled  to 
have  recourse.  The  falsehood  of  silence  or  concealment ; 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  mariage  de  convenance,  the  subtle 
lies  which  a  weak  and  conventional  morality  regards  with 
leniency  and  the  indignities  to  which  human  nature  is  put 
in  the  process  of  self-seeking,  all  these  are  so  many  marks 
for  Ibsen's  guns.  And  when  we  come  to  Meredith,  we 
find  much  the  same  purpose  running  through  the  more 
complex  and  cunning  fabric  of  his  narratives.  The  crafty 
diplomacy  of  the  countess,  in  "Evan  Harrington,"  falls 
to  pieces  before  the  outspoken  candour  of  Mrs.  Mel,  just 
as  the  light-hearted,  magnificent  impostures  of  the  father, 
in  "Harry  Richmond,"  are  spoiled — to  our  regret — by 
the  cold,  unrelenting,  integrity  of  the  grandfather.  A 
constant  theme,  too,  with  Meredith,  is  the  disastrous 
result  to  which  a  disregard  for  the  sanctity  of  marriage 
(by  those  who  marry  from  ulterior  motives)  inevitably 
leads.  Indeed,  everything  that  savours  of  artificiality  in 
human  life,  such  as  class  prejudice  or  "systems"  of  educa- 
tion, is  sure  to  meet  with  uncompromising  hostility  from 
him.     But,  after  all,  we  do  not  need  Meredith  to  prove  to 
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us  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  nature  is  fond  of  fictions; 
for  fictions  are  the  very  breath  of  its  political  life — the 
drags,  apparently,  which  prevent  us  descending  the  path 
of  "Freedom  broadening  down  from  precedent  to 
precedent "  too  quickly.  Similarly,  lies  and  subterfuges 
are  resorted  to  in  our  social  intercourse  for  the  entirely 
praiseworthy  purpose  of  gaining  time  and  incidentally 
of  gaining  time  on  our  opponents. 

Mr.  Chesterton  would  like  to  lay  all  the  blame  for  this 
on  Darwin,  because  he  "invented"  evolution.  Evolution, 
he  assures  us,  is  unknown  among  the  Russians — a  happy 
people,  who,  according  to  his  account,  "have  not  like  us 
the  quality  of  being  soothed  by  long  words  as  if  by  an 
incantation;"  who  do  not  call  hunger  "economic  pressure," 
but  simply  hunger. 

Trivial  although  all  this  is,  even  to  the  point  of 
absurdity,  it  is  yet  true  that  hypocrisy  is  not  one  of  the 
vices  to  which  Russian  society  is  naturally  prone.  Greed, 
cruelty,  selfishness,  and  cunning  are  all  to  be  found  there ; 
but,  if  deceptions  are  resorted  to,  there  is  no  tendency  to 
forget  that  they  are  deceptions.  A  good  example  of 
what  I  mean  may  be  found  in  the  following  passage  from 
"The  man  who  was  afraid:"  Mayakin,  the  old  merchant 
(to  whom  the  rouble  is  as  much  a  deity  to  be  worshipped 
as  ever  the  "almighty  dollar"  is  to  your  American 
capitalist),  gives  his  godson  Foma  the  true  explanation 
of  workhouses,  poorhouses,  and  the  like:  "So  you  see 
we  have  arranged  to  lock  them  up  in  all  sorts  of  houses 
and  that  they  might  be  kept  there  cheaply,  we  have  com- 
pelled these  old  and  feeble  beggars  to  work  and  we  need 
give  no  alms  now,  and  since  our  streets  have  been  cleared 
of  the  various  ragged  beggars  we  do  not  see  their  terrible 
distress  and  poverty,  and  we  may,  therefore,  think  that 
all  men  are  well  fed,  shod,  and  clothed.  That  is  what 
all  these  different  houses  are  for,  for  the  concealment  of 
the  truth,  for  the  banishment  of  Christ  from  our  life !  Is 
this  clear  to  you  ?"     Such  a  view  of  charity-organisation 
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is  certainly  novel,  and  the  average  philanthropist, 
accustomed  to  regard  his  efforts  as  dictated  by  the  highest 
motives,  would  doubtless  be  startled.  Yet,  is  the  ex- 
planation altogether  a  false  one  ? 

It  is  this  simplicity,  candour,  plainness — call  it  what 
you  will — in  Russian  character  that  surprises  our 
sophisticated  minds,  and  makes  Russia  seem  very  far 
away  indeed  to  us.  I  have  already  suggested  that  the 
bureaucracy  may  be  partly  responsible  for  this  quality, 
but  perhaps  it  is  one  which  is  really  inherent  in  the 
Russian  nature.  Its  consequences  as  far  as  Russian 
literature  are  concerned  are  numerous:  one  of  them  is 
the  high  level  of  interest  which  is  maintained  in  the 
dialogue  parts.  There  is  scarcely  a  conversation  in 
Gorki,  no  matter  what  the  topic  may  be,  which  is  not 
raised  out  of  the  commonplace  by  an  easy  grasp  of  the 
essential  and  a  lofty  power  of  generalisation  from  fact. 
Nor  must  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  this  is  due  to 
the  introduction  of  a  sham  intellectualism.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  here — in  listening  to  Gorki's  characters 
conversing — more  than  anywhere  else  that  we  catch  an 
odd  flavour  of  an  old  world  simplicity,  belonging  to  a 
primitive  culture  which  expresses  its  thoughts  most 
readily  in  imagery  and  metaphor. 

Nevertheless,  inasmuch  as  a  tendency  to  introspection 
is  a  product  of  an  advanced  civilisation,  one  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  self-consciousness  of  the  thought  itself  is 
to  some  extent  a  forced  growth  in  a  country  which  has 
only  lately  emerged  from  serfdom,  and  which  contains  so 
many  elements  of  mediaevalism  and  even  barbarism.  But 
if  this  be  a  contradiction,  it  is,  at  any  rate,  not  the  one 
which  Mr.  Chesterton  finds.  His  contention  is  only 
justified  if  the  grimness  and  morbidity  of  the  Russian 
outlook  be  assumed  to  be  the  direct  outcome  of  self- 
consciousness.  And  such  an  assumption  is  unwarranted. 
It  is  far  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  both  charac- 
teristics are  due  to  the  same  cause,  viz.,  the  bureaucratic 
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regime,  about  which  there  is  nothing  anomalous,  and  are 
in  no  other  way  mutually  conneqted. 

It  is  time  now  to  descend  to  the  more  detailed 
examination  of  the  peculiar  character-type  which  anyone 
who  has  dipped  into  Russian  fiction  must  have  observed 
in  the  narratives  of  all  great  authors,  and  which,  more- 
over, is  an  especial  favourite  with  Gorki  as  we  shall  find. 

This  type,  whether  its  particular  manifestation  be  an 
intellectual,  or  a  merchant,  or  a  tramp,  always  possesses 
certain  well-defined  marks  by  which  one  may  recognise 
it  easily.  These  are — to  take  only  the  most  important  — 
a  melancholy  temperament,  a  want  of  resolution,  a  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  with  life,  a  morbid  self-consciousness, 
and  a  detached  or  speculative  attitude  towards  the  world. 
Of  course  circumstances  alter  cases  ;  and  there  is  not  one 
of  these  qualities  which  will  not  be  modified  or  exaggerated, 
turned  in  a  harmful  or  in  a  harmless  direction,  according 
as  the  possessor  has  been  brought  up  among  good 
surroundings  or  bad,  and  is  intelligent  or  stupid,  well- 
educated  or  the  reverse.  For  instance,  as  one  descends 
the  scale  the  negative  element  will  become  increasingly 
predominant  Scepticism  will  degenerate  into  in- 
differentism ;  irresolution  into  mere  passive  acquiescence 
with  the  fleeting  order  of  time ;  and  dissatisfaction  into 
an  utterly  helpless  compliance  with  what  remains  of  life. 
But  then  when  we  have  got  as  far  down  as  that,  we  come 
not  upon  men,  but  upon  the  creatures  that  once  were 
men. 

With  this  type  in  its  younger  and  brighter  days 
Tourgenieff  deals  gently  with  the  hand  of  a  sympathetic 
friend  and  true  artist;  but  he  makes  us  feel  none  the  less 
that  its  disease  is  incurable.  No  one  saw  more  clearly 
than  Tourgenieff  the  endless  conflict  between  the  blind 
optimism  of  the  strong  and  the  open-eyed  pessimism  of 
the  weak,  and  no  one  surely  felt  and  depicted  its  tragic 
side  with  greater  intensity.  **Here  it  is,"  he  says,  **that 
the  often  noticed  tragical  aspect  of  human  life  comes  in; 
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for  action  we  require  will,  and  for  action  we  require 
thought;    but  thought  and  will  have  parted  from  each 

other,  and  separate  every  day  more  and  more "^ 

Was  ever  a  more  terrible  reflection  made  than  that !  But 
at  the  same  time  Tourgenieff  sees,  and  sees  rightly,  that 
the  strong  man  who  goes  straight  ahead  in  spite  of 
obstacles,  and — it  may  be — to  his  own  destruction  is  far 
superior  to  his  weaker  companion. 

The  same  type  is  also  to  be  found  in  Tolstoi.  But 
Tolstoi's  pessimism  is  of  quite  a  different  order  to  that  of 
Tourgenieff,  and  consequently  he  seems  to  be  unaware 
that  the  type  contains  within  itself  the  germ  of  its  own 
destruction.  Levin,  in  "Anna  Karenina,"  furnishes  a 
case  in  point.  From  our  knowledge  of  his  character,  we 
should  certainly  be  led  to  expect  a  tragic  ending  for  Levin. 
But  Tolstoi,  who  wishes  to  give  us  a  picture  of  happy 
married  life  in  contrast  to  Anna  s,  will  not  allow  us  the 
satisfaction  of  another  tragedy.  Yet  Levin,  if  Tolstoi 
only  knew  it,  is  probably  a  far  more  dangerous  character 
(for  the  human  race)  than  Vronski — in  the  long  run. 

Maxim  Gorki,  following  perhaps  the  lead  of 
Dostoyevski,  introduces  us  to  **the  type"  among  a  less 
cultivated  class,  where,  under  the  pressure  of  various 
external  influences,  it  has  assumed  a  more  malignant 
form.  Gorki  here  seems  to  occupy  a  position  inter- 
mediate between  that  of  Tourgenieff  and  Tolstoi.  His 
descriptions  of  the  weakness  and  futility  of  Russian 
character  are  not  drawn  like  TourgeniefFs  in  accordance 
with  a  unified  and  consistent  view  of  the  universe.  He 
is  less  of  an  artist  and  perhaps  more  of  a  humanist  than 
the  latter,  in  that  he  is  more  concerned  to  show  the 
genesis  of  his  characters  in  their  surroundings  and  in  the 
general  conditions  of  Russian  life.  Thus,  like  Tolstoi,  he 
appeals  more  directly  to  our  practical  moral  sense  than  to 

1.  For  the  translation  of  this  eztraet  from  a  "  Lecture  on  Hamlet  and 
Don  (^nixote"  I  am  indebted  to  Prince  Kropotkin's  book,  "Ideals  and 
Realities  of  Rossian  Litentnre,"  as  also  for  the  translation  below  of  an  extract 
from  "The  Reader"  by  Maxim  Gorki. 
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our  deeper  ethical  convictions.  Gorki's  theme,  too,  is 
not  the  despair  that  comes  from  within,  but  the  despair 
rather  that  comes  from  without  For  the  whinings  and 
complaints  of  the  intellectual,  whose  ideals  have  fallen  to 
the  ground,  he  has  nothing  but  contempt.  .  The  ideals  of 
his  characters  are  less  ambitious,  less  chimerical,  and,  if 
they  fall  short  of  realisation,  their  failure  is  due  to  subtler 
causes.  Indeed,  to  us,  the  hero's  object  in  life  seems 
sometimes  trivial.  "Ilia,"  for  instance,  has  no  other 
desire  than  to  be  a  clean  merchant  living  in  a  clean  house 
and  eating  clean  food.  It  is  true  that,  when  his  object 
is  attained,  he  feels  deeper  yearnings,  until  finally,  in  one 
of  those  strong  moments  that  may  come  to  all  weak 
characters,  nauseated  by  the  public  and  private  vice  that 
he  sees  around  him,  conscious  that  his  own  life  is  a  sham 
and  unworthy  of  him,  he  proclaims  himself  a  murderer, 
and  so  perishes. 

Foma,  the  **man  who  was  afraid,"  has  a  far  finer 
nature,  and  is,  indeed,  a  far  better  example  of  the  type. 
One  feels  instinctively  that  on  this  portrait,  Gorki  has  put 
forth  all  the  best  powers  of  his  creative  genius,  and  that 
Foma  is  in  fact  Gorki's  own  conception  of  the  superman. 
Even  from  the  description  of  the  parents,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  expect  a  strange  progeny.  Both  these  are 
strong  characters,  but  as  different  as  the  sun  is  from  the 
moon.  While  the  mother  is  of  the  melancholy,  silent, 
mystical,  Slavonic  type,  the  father  is  a  regular  Russian 
savage  with  all  the  barbaric  virtues  of  greed,  cruelty  and 
power  magnified  tenfold.  Foma  at  first  seems  to  take 
after  his  mother.  His  mind  is  for  ever  wondering  and 
speculating  on  the  meanings  of  things,  and  his  interest  in 
the  business,  which  is  destined  to  fall  on  his  shoulders,  is 
small ;  for  his  desires  are  not  set  in  any  one  direction,  and 
his  dislike  for  business  is  increased  by  the  clever 
philosophy  of  his  godfather,  who  has  an  explanation  for 
everything — in  terms  of  money: — **You  must  command 
your  soldiers  bravely!"  he  exhorts  his  godson,  "Your 
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soldiers  are  the  roubles,  and  you  have  a  great  army  of 
these.  Make  war  incessantly.  •  .  .  Man  is  capital :  like 
a  rouble  he  is  made  up  of  trashy  copper  'groshes '  and 
'copecks.*  From  the  dust  of  the  earth,  as  it  is  said,  and 
even  as  he  has  intercourse  with  the  world,  he  absorbs 
grease  and  oil,  sweat  and  tears — a  soul  and  a  mind  form 
themselves  in  him.  Now  you  see  his  price  is  a  grosh, 
now  a  fifteen-copeck  piece,  now  a  hundred  roubles,  and 
sometimes  he  is  above  any  price."  Loathing  and  yet 
admiring  the  cleverness  of  old  Mayakin,  Foma,  dissatisfied 
with  his  words,  plunges  into  life,  and  finds  everywhere 
greater  confusion.  Here  is  a  portion  of  the  picture  that 
he  sees  :  "  a  dark  throng  of  people — innumerably  great, 
and  even  terrible  in  its  immenseness.  Crouched  together 
somewhere  in  a  deep  valley,  this  throng  jostled  one 
another  on  the  same  place  in  noisy  confusion,  and  looked 
like  grain  in  a  hopper.  .  .  .  There  were  also  people 
who  resembled  crabs  just  caught  and  thrown  into  a  huge 
basket — clutching  at  one  another,  they  twined  about 
heavily,  crawled  somewhere,  and  interfered  with  one 
another  and  could  do  nothing  to  free  themselves  from 
captivity.  Foma  saw  familiar  faces  amid  the  crowd  ;  there 
his  father  is  walking  boldly,  sturdily  pushing  aside  and 
overthrowing  everybody  in  his  way  ;  he  is  working  with 
his  long  paws,  massing  everything  with  his  chest,  and 
laughing  in  thundering  tones,  and  then  he  disappears, 
sinking  somewhere  in  the  depths.  .  .  .  There,  wriggling 
like  a  snake,  now  jumping  on  peoples*  shoulders,  now 
gliding  between  their  feet,  his  godfather  is  working  with 
his  lean  and  sinewy  body.  Here  Lubov  is  crying  and 
struggling,  following  her  father  with  abrupt  but  faint 
movements,  now  remaining  behind  him,  now  nearing  him 
again.  .  .  .  Pelagaya  is  going  somewhere  quickly  along 
a  straight  road.  .  .  .  Sasha,  too,  is  here.  Indifferent, 
paying  no  attention  to  the  jostling,  she  is  stoutly  going 
straight  into  the  very  dregs  of  life,  singing  her  songs,  her 
dark  eyes  fixed  on  the  distance  before  her."     Seeing  the 
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chaos,  Foma  longs  "to  seize  them  by  their  heads,  to  tear 
them  apart  one  from  another,  to  thrash  some,  to  fondle 
others,  to  reproach  them  all,  to  illumine  them  with  a 
certain  fire." 

But  "there  was  nothing  in  him,  neither  the  necessary- 
words  nor  the  fire.  All  he  had  was  the  longing  which 
was  clear  to  him,  but  impossible  of  fulfilment.  He 
pictured  himself  above  life — outside  of  the  deep  valley : 
le  saw  himself  standing  firmly  on  his  feet  and — ^speecn- 
ess."  There  lies  the  tragedy.  Finding  nothing  firm, 
nothing  steady  in  the  lives  of  those  around  him,  Foma 
longs  "to  tear  himself  away  from  their  midst  to  freedom, 
to  the  edge  of  life,  and  thence  to  behold  them  " — then  he 
feels  all  would  be  clear  to  him.  Obsessed  with  this  idea 
he  begs  Mayakin  to  accept  as  a  gift  his  business  and 
fortune,  and  to  let  him  be  free.  Mayakin,  of  course, 
treats  him  as  a  madman.  From  that  moment  Foma 
plunges  more  and  more  into  drink  and  debauchery 
recognising  his  own  weakness  in  the  finger  of  destiny, 
and  there  the  story  practically  ends.  Henceforth,  we  are 
merely  interested  spectators  in  the  process  of  a  man 
becoming  a  creature.  Like  Markheim  s,  "the  words  of 
Foma*s  part  on  this  stage  are  irrevocably  written  down." 
There  are  some  fine  scenes,  of  course;  as  when  Foma  is 
reproached  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  by  the  drunken 
coupletist,  and  after  a  violent  scene,  and  when  the  storm 
within  him  has  died  down,  watches  the  traffic  on  the  Volga 
and  reflects  upon  the  emptiness  and  uselessness  of  his  life. 
In  this  description  we  inevitably  recall  the  hand  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  who  alone  among  writers  in  this  country 
can  do  justice  to  the  subtle  sensations  of  remorse. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  characters  like  Foma  indulge 
in  sensualism  not  out  of  sheer  love  of  it,  like  characters  in 
a  French  novel,  but  simply  because  nothing  else  is  left  to 
them  in  life;  and  we  may  conjecture  from  this,  that  Russia, 
and  not  France,  contains  the  true  seeds  of  decadence. 
Those,  however,   who  think  Gorki  a  mere  "decadent" 
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writer,  had  best  read  the  essay  called  "The  Reader,"  in 
which  Gorki  criticises  his  own  writings.  *•  I  see  many 
intellgient  men  around  me,"  says  the  Reader,  "  but  few 
noble  ones  amongst  them,  and  these  few  are  broken  and 
suffering  souls.  I  don't  know  why  it  should  be,  but  so  it 
is  ;  the  better  a  man  is,  the  more  he  suffers  and  the  harder 
is  his  life.  .  .  .  But  although  they  suffer  so  much  from 
feeling  the  want  of  something  better,  they  have  not  the 
force  to  create  it.  .  .  .  Oh,  for  a  man,  firm,  and  loving, 
with  a  heart  and  a  powerful  all-embracing  mind.  In  the 
stuffy  atmosphere  of  shameful  silence,  his  prophetic  words 
would  resound  like  an  alarm  bell,  and  perhaps  the  mean 
souls  of  the  living  dead  would  shiver !" 

Since  those  words  were  written,  revolution  has  loosened 
the  tongues  of  many,  and  the  prayer  of  "The  Reader" 
has  been  fulfilled  many  times  over  in  the  deeds  and 
lives  of  revolutionists.  Nevertheless  it  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  that  a  type  created  during  years  and 
centuries  of  oppression  can  be  extirpated  in  a  few 
months.  For  the  disease  of  decadence  is  both  a  chronic  and 
an  infectious  one.  Wherever  we  hear  of  it  or  see  it,  we  may 
know  that  the  death  of  him  who  possesses  it  is  not  an 
affair  of  to-day  or  to-morrow,  but  that  he  is  already  dead 
— dead  because  the  power  of  living  has  gone  from  him  : 
for  where  there  is  no  object  in  life,  of  some  kind  or 
another,  there  cannot  be  said  to  be  life  either.  The 
"creatures  that  once  were  men"  are  not,  properly  speak- 
ing, "creatures"  at  all,  for,  "nowhere  in  woods  runs  white 
insanity  fleeing  itself"  as  it  does  here.  We  ought  to 
compare  Gorki's  "outcasts"  to  protozoa,  or  rather  to 
some  degenerate  species;  since  the  saying,  "dust  thou 
art,  to  dust  returnest,"  is  true  in  a  wider  and  deeper 
sense  than  the  poet  had  in  mind,  and  may  be  applied  to 
civilisations  and  races  as  well  as  men. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  conclude  by  quoting  the 
last  sombre  words  of  "The  Outcasts,"  or  "Creatures 
that  once  were  Men." 
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''At  the  door  facing  him  stood  an  old  man  with  a 
stick' in  his  hand  and  a  large  bag  on  his  back;  a  horrible 
old  man  in  rags  and  tatters  which  covered  his  long  figure. 
He  bent  under  the  weight  of  his  burden  and  lowered  his 
head  on  his  breast  as  if  he  wished  to  attack  the  merchant 

"  'What  are  you?    Who  are  you?'  shouted  Petunikoff. 

"  '  A  man  .  .  .'he  answered  in  a  hoarse  voice.  This 
hoarseness  pleased  and  tranquillised  Petunikoff,  he  even 
smiled. 

*"A  man!  And  are  there  really  men  like  you?' 
Stepping  aside  he  let  the  old  man  pass.  He  went,  saying 
slowly : 

"  'Men  are  of  various  kinds  ...  as  God  wills.  .  .  . 
There  are  worse  than  me  .  .  .  still  worse.  .  .    Yes.  .  .  .' 

"  The  cloudy  sky  hung  silently  over  the  dirty  yard  and 
over  the  cleanly  dressed  man  with  the  pointed  beard  who 
was  walking  about  there  measuring  distances  with  his 
steps  and  with  his  sharp  eyes.  On  the  roof  of  the  old 
house  a  crow  perched  and  croaked,  thrusting  his  head  now 
backwards,  now  forwards.  In  the  lowering  grey  clouds, 
which  hid  the  sky,  there  was  something  hard  and  merci- 
less as  if  they  had  gathered  to  wash  all  the  dirt  off  the  face 
of  this  unfortunate,  suffering,  and  sorrowful  earth." 

Arthur  L.  Dakyns. 
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Foreign  University  News. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Frfym  Correspondents  and  by  special  permission  from  *' The 
Michigan  Alwmnus"  *' The  Yale  Alumni  Weekly"  and 
"  Old  Penn,"  the  organ  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Rhodes  Scholarships. 

The  next  qualifying  examination  for  the  Cecil  Rhodes 
Scholarships  from  the  United  States  has  been  fixed  for  January 
17th  and  18th,  1907. 

The  bequest  of  Cecil  Rhodes  provides  for  one  scholarship 
from  each  selected  State  to  Oxford  University,  provided  the 
candidate  successfully  passes  the  qualifying  examinations. 
The  committee  in  charge  selects  the  fortunate  scholar  from 
those  who  have  thus  qualified.  The  scholarship  amounts  to 
about  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  is  tenable  for  three 
years.  The  selection  of  scholars  for  1907  will  be  completed 
before  the  end  of  March,  and  the  elected  scholars  will  oegin 
residence  at  Oxford  about  October  next.  The  examination  will 
be  held  in  each  State  or  territory  to  which  scholarships  are 
assigned.  This  first  examination  is  not  competitive,  but  simply 
qualifying,  and  is  merely  intended  to  give  assurance  that  every 
elected  scholar  is  up  to  the  standard  of  the  first  examination. 
(Responsions),  which  Oxford  demands  of  all  candidates  for  the 
B.A.  degree.  Candidates  must  be  unmarried  and  must  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  Those  who  have  passed  their 
nineteenth  birthday,  but  have  not  passed  their  twenty-fifth 
birthday  on  October  first  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  elected, 
are  eligible. 

Michigan. 

The  University  of  Michigan  begins  the  year  with  4,569 
students,  as  against  4,385  last  year.  The  departments  are  as 
follows:   Literary,  1,534,  increase  of  80;  Engineering,  1,180, 
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increase  of  40 ;  Medical,  338,  increase  of  12 ;  Law  School,  703, 
a  decrease  of  101;  Dental,  166,  increase  of  40;  HomoBopathic 
Medical,  67,  a  decrease  of  7.  The  Summer  school  was  this  year 
490  as  compared  with  391  last  year.  The  University  of  Michi- 
gan, by  this  enrollment,  remains  the  largest  in  the  country. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  the  University  of  Michigan 
has  now  a  teaching  stafE  of  332  members,  exclusive  of  all  student 
and  undergraduate  assistants.  This  number  is  divided  as  fol- 
lows :  Professors  77,  Junior  Professors  21,  Assistant  Professors 
32,  Instructors  appointed  for  three  years  32,  Instructors 
appointed  for  one  year  62,  Assistants  87,  Special  Lecturers  21, 
Total  332. 

The  formal  presentation  of  the  portrait  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Angell, 
President  of  the  University,  took  place  on  December  1st.  The 
portrait  is  the  work  of  Mr.  William  M.  Chase,  and  is  regarded 
as  a  very  successful  likeness. 

Pennsylvania. 

Frequent  appeals  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  for  assist- 
ance in  obtaining  a  college  education  suggested  the  advisability 
of  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of  self-help  for  needy  students. 
This  bureau  is  in  active  operation  under  the  direction  of  the 
Houston  Club.  •  It  is  instrumental  in  placing  needy  students 
in  touch  with  people  interested  in  their  welfare  and  able  to 
offer  them  temporary  employment;  and  it  adEEordb  employers 
an  opportunity  to  engage  high-grade  help  at  a  reasonable  rate. 
In  addition  to  offering  to  young  men  of  ability  and  limited 
means  the  advantages  of  a  college  education  it  acts  as  a  bond 
of  sympathy  in  the  community  and  stimulates  local  interest 
in  the  growth  of  the  University.  The  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
have  responded  so  freely  to  solicitations  for  their  co-operation 
in  the  movement  that  the  success  of  the  University  Employment 
Bureau  has  been  remarkable.  The  following  facts  from  last 
year's  report  will  give  some  idea  of  the  work  accomplished  by 
this  organization. 

During  the  school  term  and  vacation  of  1905-6  two  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  students  applied  to  the  University  Employment 
Bureau  for  work.  By  departments  this  number  was  divided 
as  follows :  125  applicants  from  the  College,  56  from  the  Medical 
School,  26  from  the  Dental  School,  26  from  the  Law  School, 
and  12  from  the  Veterinary  School.  With  this  number  of 
applicants  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  positions  were  filled. 
The  time  devoted  to  work  varied  from  a  few  hours  daily  during 
school  time  to  a  couple  of  months  in  the  summer  vacation. 
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The  total  amount  of  students'  earnings  for  last  season  was 

126,160.00.    This  is  a  general  average  of  about  |86.00  per 

man.     The  largest  earnings  of  any  student  were  about  f250. 

The  Bureau  was  unable  to  fill  about  fifty  positions  either  from 

lack  of  qualified  applicants  or  time  requirements. 

Princeton. 

Figjures  which  have  just  been  compiled  from  the  new  directory 
of  living  graduates  and  former  students  of  Princeton  University 
show  that  the  college  graduate  of  to-day  is  more  and  more  choos- 
ing a  business  rather  than  a  professional  career.  These  statis- 
tics show  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  living  alumni  of  Princeton 
are  in  business.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  practically  all  boys 
sent  to  college  were  destined  for  a  professional  career — ^law, 
divinity,  teacning,  medicine,  journalism,  or  engineering. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  recently  presented  to  the  University 
a  large  artificial  sheet  of  water  which  has  been  made  at  his 
expense.  This  great  excavation  is  about  three  and  a  half  miles 
long  and  varies  in  width  from  three  hundred  to  one  thousand 
feet.  The  total  area  of  the  lake — ^which  is  to  be  called  the 
Carnegie  Lake — ^is  over  twelve  hundred  acres.  Mr.  Carnegie  has 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  lake  will  be  used  for  rowing  contests 
to  the  discouragement  of  football. 

Yale. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Professor  James  Mason  Hoppin,  the 
Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts  is  bequeathed  the  sum  of  |60,000, 
subject  to  the  use  of  Professor  Hoppin's  son  during  his  life. 
The  bequest  is  given  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  a  School 
of  Architecture  in  the  Universitv,  a  department  that  has  long 
been  desired  in  connection  witn  the  Art  School  and!  which 
would  require  9200,000  to  be  put  on  a  sound  financial  basis. 

At  the  present  time  only  elementary  courses  in  modelling  and 
architectural  design  are  offered  and  the  School  is  in  urgent  need 
of  well  equipped  departments  of  Sculpture  and  Architecture. 
The  School  has  previously  received  a  conditional  offer  of  |5,000, 
with  the  possibility  of  doubling  this  sum,  toward  the  endowment 
of  a  Chair  in  Architecture.  Now  that  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  school  of  architecture  belongs  primarily  to  the  Art 
department,  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  is  in  a  position  to  develop 
its  work  along  those  lines  and  aim  to  secure  such  a  good  school 
of  architecture  that  would  satisfy  the  present  demand.  Through- 
out the  country  Art  Schools  in  XJniversities  have  been  hampered 
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in  their  work  because  of  the  idea  that  architecture  was  a  science 
and  not  an  art. 

The  bequest  of  Professor  Hoppin  of  960,000,  to  found  a  Chair 
of  Architecture  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  is  significant  and 
timely,  though  not  immediately  available.  It  is  nevertheless 
a  substantial  step  toward  the  completion  of  the  proposed  organi- 
zation of  this  department  of  the  University  as  set  forth  in  the 
recent  statements  of  the  Dean  of  the  Art  School  included  in 
President  Hadley's  Report  for  the  past  three  years.  The  urgency 
of  the  need  of  establishing  an  adequate  course  in  architecture 
is  witnessed  by  the  numerous  applications  for  this  instruction 
on  the  part  of  undergraduates  and  others,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  a  fund  of,  say  f200,000,  in  addition  to  the  provision  already 
made,  would  place  a  School  of  Architecture  at  Yale,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  other  Arts  of  Design,  well  in  advance  of  similar 
institutions — ^if  one  excepts  Columbia  where  this  association  has 
been  recently  effected. 

The  Tale  librarv  authorities  have  undertaken  the  collecting 
and  cataloguing  oi  books  on  educational  and  scientific  subjects, 
in  not  only  the  public,  but  private  libraries  in  New  Haven,  and 
it  is  expected  that  when  the  work  is  completed,  students  in  Yale 
will  be  able  to  constdt  in  private  libraries  works  which  are  not 
available  elsewhere. 

The  present  Academic  Freshman  Class  claims  the  distinction 
of  having  the  highest  percentage  of  non-smokers  on  record. 
There  are  185  men  of  those  recently  examined  at  the  University 
G^ymnasium  who  do  not  use  tobacco  in  any  form,  a  percentage 
of  56'26.  Of  those  who  do  smoke,  the  ratio  of  pipes  to  cigai-ettes 
is  about  8  to  1.  The  average  age  of  the  Class  is  18  years  10 
months,  the  average  height  5  feet  7'8  inches,  and  the  average 
weight  137"76  pounds. 

It  is  stated  that  there  are  13,793  living  Yale  graduates  to-day 
of  the  23,446  men  who  have  received  Yale  degrees.  About  150 
die  each  year  and  an  average  of  700  are  added  to  the  list  every 
vear  by  graduation.  The  mortality  rate  so  far  this  year  has 
been  exceptionally  low,  only  fifty-five  having  died  since  January 
Ist,  1906. 

The  resignation  is  announced  of  Professor  E.  Hershey  Sneath, 
LL.D.,  who  has  occupied  the  Chair  of  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Education  in  the  University  since  1904. 
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The  authorities  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  the  Univ- 
ersity have  adopted  a  plan  for  twenty  courses  for  workingmen 
of  a  qualified  and  tentative  character.  They  will  be  evening 
courses  covering  Practical  Electricity,  Machine  Drawing,  Mach- 
ine Designing,  and  Steam  and  the  Steam  Engine,  possihly  with 
some  later  additions.  They  begin  on  January  17th,  and  con- 
tinue through  the  second  schoolterm  for  two  hours  twice  in  each 
week  or  four  hours  a  week  together.  Whether  they  are  con- 
tinued next  year  will  depend  upon  the  disposition  workingmen 
show  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity.  In  developing  the 
new  courses  the  school  authorities  will  rely  on  the  co-operation 
of  both  employers  of  labour  and  the  Trade  Councils  of  New 
Haven. 
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The  Universities. 


ABERDEEN, 

UniTersity  News  and  Notes. 

The  Very  Rev.  J.  H.  Bernard,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  Dublin,  was  the  Murtle  Lecturer  in  Aberdeen  Univer- 
sity recently.  The  subject  of  the  lecture  was  "  The  Idea  of 
Revelation  in  the  New  Testament." 

Professor  Reid  has  been  re-elected  chairman  of  the  Aberdeen 
University  Unionist  Association. 

Professor  Sir  William  M.  Ramsay  has  announced  that  Lord 
Strathcona,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  has  given  £600 
for  five  years  in  aid  of  the  work  of  archaeological  investigations 
in  Asia  Minor. 

The  FuUerton,  Moir,  and  Gray  scholarship  in  Classics  in 
Aberdeen  University  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  R.  Williamson. 

The  Manchester  Aberdeen  University  Club  held  their  annual 
dinner  recently.  Sir  W.  J.  Sinclair  presided,  and  the  guest  of  the 
club  was  Sir  Henry  Craik,  M.P.  for  the  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow 
Universities.  The  Chairman  proposed  the  toast  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Aberdeen  and  Sir  Henry  Craik  responded.  Dr.  Milligan 
proposed  "  The  Sister  Universities,"  to  which  Vice-Chancellor 
Hopkinson,  of  Manchester  University,  and  Dr.  Cox  responded. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

University  News  and  Notes. 

The  voting  upon  the  new  regulations  for  the  Mathematical 
Tripos,  which  involve  the  abolition  of  the  order  of  merit  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  Senior  Wrangler  three  years  hence,  has 
been  fixed  for  February  1st  and  2nd.    Strenuous  efforts  are 
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being  made  on  both  sides  to  canvass  non-resident  members  of 
the  Senate  upon  the  subject,  and,  if  possible,  to  persuade  them 
for  or  against  the  change. 

It  was  with  the  deepest  sorrow  that  Cambridge  received  the 
news  of  the  death  of  her  distinguished  scholar,  Professor  F.  W. 
Maitland,  Downing  Professor  of  the  Laws  of  England.  For 
many  years  his  health  had  been  very  delicate,  and  again  this 
winter  he  had  been  forced  to  seek  refuge  from  the  severities  of 
the  English  climate  in  the  sunshine  of  the  Canary  Islands.  It 
was  here  at  Orand  Canary,  on  December  21st,  that  death  came. 
Professor  Maitland  was  bom  in  1850  and  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Cambridge,  where  he  took  a  first  in  the  Law  Tripos  of  1873. 
In  1884,  after  ten  years  at  the  Bar,  he  was  appointed  Reader  of 
English  Law  at  Cambridge  University,  ana  four  years  after- 
wards he  was  elected  to  the  Downing  professorship.  The  work 
done  by  Professor  Maitland  in  comparative  jurisprudence  and 
the  history  of  English  law,  and  in  international  law,  is  of  im- 
mense importance  and  value.  Among  his  works  may  be 
named :— "  Gloucester  Pleas,"  1884,  "Justice  and  Police,"  1885, 
"  Bacton's  Note  Book,"  1887,  "  History  of  English  Law  "  (with 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock),  1893,  "The  Domesday  Book  and 
Beyond,''  "  Township  and  Borough,"  1898,  and  "  English  Law 
and  the  Renaissance."  His  last  book  was  an  able  and 
sympathetic  "  Life  "  of  his  friend  Leslie  Stephen. 

A  supplementary  list  of  donations  paid  or  promised  to  the 
University  Benefactions  Fund  has  been  issued  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  and  shows  that  the  fund  has  risen  since  July  from 
£81,877  to  £96,406.  In  addition  to  this  amount  a  sum  of 
£17,450  has  been  paid  or  promised  for  the  University  Library. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Tansley,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  has  been  appointed 
University  Lecturer  in  Botany. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Bedford,  M.A.,  Sidney  Sussex  College,  has  been 
appointed  Assistant  Demonstrator  at  the  Cavendish  Laboratory. 

Dr.  F.  Q.  Hopkins,  M.A.,  M.B.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  lecturer  in 
natural  science  at  Emmanuel  College  and  Reader  in  chemical 
physiology  in  the  University,  has  been  appointed  tutor  in 
natural  sciences  at  Emmanuel  College,  in  succession  to  Professor 
A.  C.  Seward,  who  has  vacated  the  position  on  his  election  to 
the  chair  of  botany  in  the  University. 

The  second  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Geographical 
Studies  shows  a  marked  advance  in  the  study  of  geography  at 
the  University.       During  the  present  term  the   number  of 
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students  attending  the  lectures  of  the  Reader  in  (Geography  has 
exceeded  eighty. 

Professor  J.  J.  Thomson  has  recently  been  on  a  visit  to  Stock- 
holm, to  receive  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Physics.  Professor  Thom- 
son has  stated  that  he  intends  to  devote  half  of  the  prize  to 
purposes  of  scientific  research. 

A  Brereton  Beadership  in  Classics  has  been  established  from 
the  Funds  of  the  Brereton  bequest.  Professor  Bidgeway  of 
Caius  has  been  appointed  to  the  post  which  he  will  hold  con- 
currently with  the  Disney  Professorship  of  Archaeology.  The 
appointment  is  for  a  period  of  5  years,  and  the  duty  of  the 
Reader  will  be  to  deliver  lectures  on  classical  archaeology  for 
Parts  I.  and  II.  of  the  Classical  Tripos. 

The  University  lectureship  in  Greek  History,  held  by  Mr. 
L.  Whitley,  of  Pembroke,  has  been  increased  from  JB50  to  £200 
a  year. 

The  Board  of  Anthropological  Studies  have  recommended 
the  institution  of  a  diploma  in  anthropology,  to  be  awarded  for 
an  original  thesis  in  some  branch  of  the  study,  supplemented 
by  an  oral  or  practical  examination  in  subjects  cognate  with  the 
thesis.  Candidates  must  either  be  Cambridge  men  qualified  to 
take  the  B.A.  degree,  or  students  from  elsewhere  who  can  satisfy 
the  Board  that  they  have  received  a  good  general  education.  In 
either  case  candidates  must  have  been  engaged  in  anthropo- 
logical study  in  Cambridge  for  three  terms,  not  necessarily  con- 
secutive. 

A  memorial  has  recently  been  presented  to  the  Council 
urging  the  establishment  of  a  course  in  architecture  and  of  a 
diploma  in  that  subject. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Selwyn,  of  King's  College,  has  been  elected  un- 
opposed to  the  Presidential  chair  of  the  Union  Society  for  the 
Lent  term,  1907.  Mr.  F.  D.  Livingstone,  of  Peterhouse, 
succeeds  him  as  Vice-President.  Mr.  0.  F.  Grazebrook,  Gonville 
and  Caius,  has  been  elected  to  the  office  of  Secretary. 

Dr.  Barclay  Smith  has  been  re-appointed  Demonstrator  of 
Human  Anatomy. 

Mr.  Bryan  Cookson,  M.A.,  Trinity,  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  in  Astrophysics. 

The  General  Board  of  Studies  have  made  the  following  re- 
commendations: — (1)  That  a  University  Lecturer  on  Hygiene 
be  appointed,  with  an  annual  stipend  of  £100,  payable  out  of 
the  funds  of  the  State  Medicine  Syndicate.  (2)  That  a  Univer- 
sity Lecturer  in  Pathology  be  appointed,  with  an  annual  stipend 
of  £100,  payable  out  of  the  Common  University  Fund. 
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During  the  week  beginning  Tuesday,  December  4tli,  this 
year,  there  were  some  430  boys  being  examined  for  scholarships 
and  exhibitions  at  Cambridge.  Of  these,  excluding  the  exhibi- 
tions and  sizarships,  whether  closed  or  open,  of  which  about  50 
have  been  awarded,  95  scholarships  were  given  between  the  12 
colleges  examining  at  this  date.  Of  these  95,  37,  with  an  aggre- 
gate value  of  £2,180  a  year,  were  given  to  classics,  28,  of  a  value 
of  £1,550,  to  mathematics,  21,  of  a  value  of  jBl,090,  to  the 
natural  sciences,  whilst  nine  scholarships,  of  a  value  of  £480, 
were  divided  amongst  the  subjects  history  and  modem  langu- 
ages. In  only  three  cases  were  candidates  who  presented  them- 
selves in  more  than  one  subject  successful. 

The  December  Cambridge  Local  Examinations  were  held  at 
290  centres  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  the  total 
number  of  candidates  being  16,257.  In  1907  and  following 
years  the  Senior,  Junior,  and  Preliminaiy  examinations  will  be 
held  in  July  as  well  as  December;  the  Higher  Local  Examina- 
tion will  continue  to  be  held  in  June  and  December.  In  the 
regulations  for  1907,  which  may  be  obtained  from  Dr.  Keynes, 
Syndicate-buildings,  Cambridge,  several  important  changes  are 
announced.  The  natural  history  of  animals  has  been  intro- 
duced as  a  subject  for  seniors  and  juniors.  Alternative 
syllabuses  in  experimental  science  may  be  offered  by  schools, 
and  a  wider  choice  of  subjects  is  allowed  to  juniors  in  English 
and  to  seniors  in  religious  knowledge  and  geography. 


DURHAM. 


Armstrong  College  of  Science. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Armstrong  College, 
held  on  December  17th,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  R.  Spence 
Watson,  Mr.  John  Joseph  Welch,  manager  of  the  shipbuilding 
department  of  Messrs.  Cammell,  Laird  &  Co.,  was  appointed  to 
the  newly  established  Chair  of  Naval  Architecture  at  the 
College,  at  a  stipend  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  principal  ship- 
building firms  on  the  Tyne,  Wear  and  Tees.  The  Council  ex- 
pressed its  appreciation  of  the  generosity  of  the  guarantors  and 
of  the  warm  interest  taken  in  the  matter  by  Sir  William  White, 
to  whose  initiative  the  movement  was  due. 
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EDINBURGH. 

University  News  and  Notes. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Scottish  branch  of  the  English 
Association  was  held  recently  in  the  University.  Professor 
Saintsbury  presided.  Office  bearers  were  elected  as  follows  :  — 
Chairman,  Professor  Saintsbury;  Vice-chairmen,  Sir  Henry 
Craik,  M.P. ;  Professor  Lawson,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  and  Mr.  A. 
E.  Scougal;  Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  Easton  S.  Valentine,  Dundee; 
Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  John  Inch  Low,  Stirling.  The  objects  of 
the  Association  are  (a)  to  afford  opportunities  for  intercourse 
and  co-operation  amongst  all  those  interested  in  English  langu- 
age and  literature;  (6)  to  help  to  maintain  the  correct  use  of 
English,  spoken  and  written ;  (c)  to  promote  the  due  recognition 
of  English  as  an  essential  element  in  the  national  education; 
{(I)  to  discuss  methods  of  teaching  English,  and  the  co-relation 
of  school  and  University  work;  (e)  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
advanced  study  in  English  language  and  literature.  After  some 
discussion  as  to  the  best  means  of  compassing  the  objects  of  the 
Association,  a  sub-committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a  syllabus 
for  the  year,  to  arrange  for  the  carrying  on  of  district  work,  and 
to  take  steps  to  increase  the  membership  of  the  Association  in 
the  various  educational  areas  of  the  country. 

The  question  of  allowing  women  students  to  attend  the  law 
classes  in  Edinburgh  University  in  order  to  take  the  degree  of 
LL.B.,has  been  remitted  by  the  University  Court  to  the  Senatus 
for  their  opinion,  after  which  the  question  will  again  come 
before  the  Court  for  final  decision. 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  University  Court  to  institute  a 
Lectureship  in  Economic  History  in  the  University. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Senatus  the  Court  has  ap- 
proved of  the  following  courses  of  instruction  in  connection 
with  the  Combe  Lectureship  in  Psychology  (general  and  experi- 
mental) to  be  given  by  the  lecturer.  Dr.  W.  G.  Smith,  during 
next  academiciSyear :  — (1)  Oeneral  psychology  (winter  session) ; 
class  fee,  £2,  2s. ;  section  (a),  elementary  psychology  fmembers 
of  the  ordinary  class  of  logic  and  metaphysics  being  allowed  to 
attend  this  section  as  part  of  their  course  in  that  subject  without 
payment  of  additional  fee);  section  (b),  special  psychology. 
(2)  Advanced  psychology — honours  half -course  (summer  session) ; 
class  fee,  £2.  2b.  (3)  Experimental  psychology — (a),  element- 
ary, practical  (summer  session) ;  class  fee,  £1.  Is. ;  (6),  advanced 
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practical — ^honours  half-course  (winter  session) ;  class  fee,  £2,  2s. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  A.  Howden,  M.A.,  advocate,  has  been 
appointed  University  Lecturer  on  the  Law  of  Landlord  and 
Tenant. 

Messrs.  D.  and  C.  Stevenson,  civil  engineers  of  Edinburgh, 
have  presented  a  bust  of  Robert  Stevenson,  the  engineer,  to  the 
University. 

The  Edinburgh  Cap  and  Gown  Club  celebrated  its  semi- 
jubilee  recently  at  a  social  function,  which  was  attended  by  over 
a  hundred  members  and  friends. 

At  the  annual  business  meeting  of  the  University  Union 
recently,  J.  B.  Forbes  Watson,  M.A.,  was  elected  to  hold  office 
as  President  during  the  ensuing  year.  The  other  officers  were 
elected  as  follows: — Hon.  Secretary,  Mark  S.  Eraser,  M.B., 
Ch.B.;  Treasurer,  James  Walker,  C.A.;  Assistant  Hon.  Secre- 
tary, H.  M.  Spoor;  Management  Committee,  Professor  Bankine, 
Professor  Lodge,  Messrs.  F.  W.  N.  Haultain,  D.  Waterston, 
S.  K.  Qifford  Kerr,  E.  B.  Jamieson,  H.  J.  Norman,  Stephen 
Forrest,  T.  Arnold  Johnston,  M.  M.  Hukk,  Oliver  Russell,  and 
Hugh  Ballingall  Watson. 

At  the  recent  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Edinburgh 
University  Branch  of  the  Tariff  Reform  League,  the  following 
officers  were  elected :  — Hon.  President,  W.  H.  Kirkland ;  Hon. 
Secretary,  H.  W.  Bell ;  Assistant  Hon.  Secretary,  Miss  L.  Fair- 
field ;  Hon.  Treasurer,  A.  H.  Scott. 

The  following  office  bearers  of  the  Edinburgh  University 
Free  Trade  Union  have  been  elected  for  the  session : — President, 
H.  J.  Damton-Fraser ;  Vice-president,  G.  Gifford  Kerr,  W.S. ; 
joint  Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  M.  Levison  and  S.  Plow- 
right,  M.A.  Last  year's  honorary  officers  have  been  re-elected, 
with  the  addition  of  J.  Ian  Macpherson,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  as 
Honorary  President.  In  the  yearly  report  of  the  work  of  the 
Union  it  is  stated  that  the  membership  has  been  doubled  during 
the  year,  and  now  totals  upwards  of  six  hundred. 


GLASGOW. 


University  News  and  Notes. 

A  donation  of  £600  has  been  received  by  the  University 
from  the  Bt.  Hon.  James  A  Campbell,  in  aclmowledgement  of 
the  honour  which  he  enjoyed  of  being  the  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentative of  the  University  for  twenty-six  years.     Mr.  Campbell 
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has  asked  the  University  authorities  to  apply  the  money  towards 
the  acquisition  of  a  recreation  ground.  With  this  end  in  view 
the  University  Court  has  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with 
the  Bellahouston  Trustees  as  to  the  provision  of  a  suitable 
ground.  It  is  stated  that  already  £4,600  has  been  promised 
towards  the  scheme  for  providing  the  University  with  a  properly 
equipped  Athletic  Ground. 

The  University  has  received  from  Mr.  John  S.  Dixon  the 
sum  of  £6,500  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  lectureship  on 
mining  to  a  professorship.  The  lectureship  was  founded  by 
Mr.  Dixon  some  years  ago. 

It  IS  announced  that  the  trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  Graham 
Young  have  made  a  grant  of  £5,000  to  the  University  towards 
the  endowment  of  a  lectureship  on  Metallurgical  Chemistry. 

The  Half-yearly  Dinner  of  the  Glasgow  University  Club  of 
London  was  held  early  in  December.  Mr.  Asquith  (Lord  Hector 
of  the  University)  presided  over  a  large  company  which  in- 
cluded Sir  R.  Douglas-Powell,  Mr.  W.  Willans,  Dr.  Qeorffe  A. 
Heron,  Dr.  Donald  MacAlister,  Mr.  W.  R.  E.  Coles,  Professor 
Munro  W.  MacCallum,  "Lieutenant-Colonel  Babtie,  V.C.,  C.M.G., 
the  Rev.  H.  Russell  Wakefield,  and  Mr.  C.  0.  Hawthorne  and 
Mr.  W.  Craig  Henderson  (Hon.  Secretaries). 


LEEDS. 


"  The  Clouds  "  of  the  Aristophaaes. 

Two  performances  of  the  "  Clouds  "  were  given,  by  present 
and  past  students  of  the  University,  on  November  29th  and 
30th.  The  University  Hall  was  crowded  on  both  evenings  by 
appreciative  audiences,  drawn  not  merely  from  Leeds  itself  but 
from  every  part  of  the  West  Riding,  and  general  regret  was 
expressed  that  the  "run"  could  not  be  extended.  This  success 
was  due  to  a  variety  of  causes.  Through  the  kindness  of  the 
authorities  concerned,  the  scenery  and  costumes  were  those 
which  formed  so  noteworthy  a  feature  of  the  Oxford  production 
last  year.  Permission  had  also  been  received  from  Sir  Hubert 
Parry  to  use  his  delightful  music,  which  was  keenly  enjoyed. 
And,  no  doubt,  the  fact  that  the  play  was  to  be  given  m  English 
was  a  great  attraction  to  many.  The  decision  in  favour  of 
English,  rather  than  Greek,  was  not  lightly  taken.  But  it  was 
remembered  that  even  the  Oxford  audiences  had  seemed,  to  the 
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visitor  from  a  distance,  to  miss  many  of  the  best  points  when  the 
play  was  given  in  Greek;  and  it  was,  therefore,  judged  better  at 
Leeds  frankly  to  follow  Messrs.  Godley  and  Bailey's  English 
Verse  Translation.  This  Translation  (of  which  at  least  300 
copies  were  sold  locally)  gives  the  Greek  on  the  left  page,  the 
English  on  the  right.  So  the  Leeds  audience  looked  from  right 
to  left,  and  not  (like  the  Oxford  audience)  from  left  to  rignt. 
The  translation  proved  itself  spirited,  pointed,  and  admirably 
adapted  for  modern  stage  purposes.  Perhaps  the  grammatical 
jokes  missed  fire  somewhat :  it  needs  a  strong  historical  imagina- 
tion to  look  on  these  things  as  novelties,  nor  can  the  Greek 
distinctions  of  gender  be  reproduced  in  English.  But  no  one 
could  fail  to  marvel  at  the  daring  poetical  imagination  of  the 
brilliant  Greek  writer  who  could  bring  the  Clouds  down  from 
heaven  and  use  them  so  skilfully  upon  his  stage.  And  well 
indeed  did  the  Leeds  Cloud-goddesses  sing  in  their  tenor  and 
their  bass;  and  well  were  they  supported  by  the  powerful 
orchestra. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  ''Clouds'^  must  always  have  been 
a  poor  acting  play.  This  was  not  felt  at  Leeds.  Though  the 
ignoble  surrender  of  the  Just  Argument  may  be  a  puzzling 
paradox,  yet  the  recurring  references  to  the  "worse"  and  "better" 
cause,  to  the  "cloak,"  and  to  the  "Reflectory"  (and  its  con- 
geners), form  so  many  threads  which  help  to  bind  the  play  to- 
gether. And  the  two  principal  characters  are  full  of  interest, 
if  well  represented.  Strepsiades,  the  typical  countryman,  is 
so  constantly  on  the  boards  that  he  might  easily  become  an 
insufferable  bore  in  feeble  hands.  But  as  represented  at  Leeds, 
he  was  fresh  and  amusing  from  beginning  to  end.  It  was  in- 
teresting to  find  a  Master  of  Science  taking  the  part  of  Socrates : 
interesting  rather  than  strange,  for  Socrates  was  surely  a  man 
of  science  if  ever  there  was  one.  The  player  of  the  part  seemed, 
in  his  make-up,  to  exceed  the  age  of  46  (which  would  be  Socrates' 
age  when  the  "  Clouds  "  was  first  produced),  and  to  have  aped 
the  exterior  of  a  senior  scientific  "don"  who  is  known  to  be  a 
great  believer  in  Socratic  methods  of  teaching.  A  happy  in- 
direct result  of  this  was  that  the  actor  did  not  (like  his  Oxford 
predecessor)  over-burlesque  the  part.  Having  in  mind  the  sage 
of  the  Leeds  stuff,  he  naturally  tried  to  model  himself  even  more 
upon  the  real  than  upon  the  nctitious  Socrates. 

Professor  Miall's  Retirement 

Mr.  Louis  C.  Miall,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  will,  in  June  next,  retire 
from  the  Professorship  of  Biology  at  the   University,  thus 
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severing  an  active  and  eminently  useful  association  with  that 
Institution  and  the  Yorkshire  College  from  which  it  sprang, 
extending  over  three  decades.  In  the  course  of  his  long  life, 
Professor  Miall  has  achieved  a  world-wide  reputation  in  the 
sphere  of  science,  not  only  as  an  original  worker  and  a  lecturer, 
but  also  as  an  illuminating  writer,  gifted  with  a  fascinating 
style,  on  biological  subjects.  The  approaching  close  of  his 
academic  career  is  to  be  made  the  occasion  for  commemorating 
in  lasting  fashion  the  conspicuous  services  rendered  by  him 
alike  to  science  and  education.  A  movement  is  on  foot  to  raise 
the  requisite  funds  for  the  painting  of  a  portrait  in  oils  of  the 
Professor  for  permanent  preservation  in  the  University  of  which 
he  has  been,  in  the  Vice-Chancellor's  words,  *  so  loyal  and  true- 
hearted  a  member."  At  a  public  meeting  held  on  December 
8th  last,  an  influential  and  representative  Committee,  including 
some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Leeds,  was  appointed  to  make  all 
the  necessary  arranj^ements.  The  Vice-Chancellor,  Dr.  N. 
Bodington,  who  presided  over  the  gathering,  announced  that 
the  proposal  to  pay  honour  to  Professor  Miall  had  elicited  a 
widespread  response  from  the  outside  public  no  less  than  from 
the  immediate  circle  of  his  colleagues  and  friends.  Amongst 
the  supporters  of  the  movement  are  men  distinguished  in 
biology  and  in  the  medical  profession,  besides  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  local  Philosophical  Society  and  other  citizens  of  high 
standing  and  repute.  As  the  Professor's  fellow-workers,  past 
and  present,  are  also  lending  their  ready  aid  in  furthering  the 
project,  its  success  would  seem  already  assured. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Professor 
Miall  has  arranged  to  give  a  course  of  eight  University  exten- 
sion lectures  this  session  on  "  Early  Naturalists :  their  Lives 
and  Work."  This  course  will  be  delivered  at  the  Philosophical 
Hall,  Leeds,  under  the  auspices  of  a  Committee  composed  of 
members  of  the  University  and  of  well-known  citizens  of  Leeds. 
The  opening  lecture  will  take  place  on  the  last  day  of  this 
month. 

University  News  and  Notes. 

His  Excellency,  Baron  Komura,  the  Japanese  Ambassador 
to  this  country,  will  be  the  chief  guest  of  the  evening  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Court  of  the  University  to  be  held  on  the 
31st  of  January. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Lord  Alverstone,  in  the  course  of  a 
speech  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Leeds  Law  Students'  Society, 
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Iield  on  December  7th,  congratulated  the  West  Riding  on  the 
advances  made  during  the  fast  few  years  in  providing  a  sound 
legal  education  for  law  students.  Yorkshire  towns,  he  declared, 
were  in  this  matter  singularly  well  situated,  and  those  who  had 
had  the  courage  to  start  such  an  admirable  Faculty  of  Law  at 
the  University  of  Leeds  were  to  be  congratulated  on  its  success. 

The  Students'  Conversazione  will  be  held  on  February  8th, 
and  the  programme  will  include  a  performance  of  the  ''Secunda 
Pastorum  "  from  the  Towneley  or  Wakefield  cycle  of  Mystery 
plays.  The  language  has  been  to  some  extent  modernised,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  both  in  language  and  setting  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  mediaeval  character  of  the  play  wiU  be  preserved. 

A  meeting  of  the  Soman  Antiquities  Committee  for  York- 
shire was  held  on  December  8th  at  the  University,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Vice-Chancellor.  The  chairman  gave  an  in- 
teresting account  of  his  investigations  of  a  Roman  Villa  at 
Middleham ;  Mr.  J.  J.  Brigg  described  his  investigations  of  the 
traces  of  a  Roman  road  from  Manchester  to  Ilkley  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Keighley ;  and  other  speakers  furnished  the  results 
of  their  archseological  researches  in  the  county  during  the  past 
summer.  In  an  address  upon  "  Some  Problems  in  the  History 
of  Roman  Britain,"  Mr.  R.  Carr  Bosanquet,  Professor  of 
ArchsBolo^  at  the  University  of  Liverpool,  laid  stress  upon  the 
peculiarities  of  some  Roman  camps. 

The  Council  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  has  appointed  Professor  Arthur  Smithells,  B.Sc, 
F.R.S.,  of  this  University,  president  of  the  section  of  Chemistry 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Association  to  be  held  at  Leicester  this 
year. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Baines  has  been  appointed  Clerk  to  the  Senate  of 
the  University  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Horwill. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Harvey,  whose  appointment  to  the  Wardenship  of 
Toynbee  Hall  is  announced,  is  a  former  student  of  the  Yorkshire 
College  from  which  he  took  his  B.A.  degree  in  the  Victoria 
University  in  1893. 


LONDON. 


University  News  and  Notes. 

The  Senate  have  received  from  Lord  Davey  an  intimation  of 
his  resignation  of  his  membership  of  the  Senate,  Lord  Davey 
has  been  a  member  since  the  reorganisation  of  the  University 
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in  1900  as  the  representative  of  His  Majesty  in  Council,  by 
whom,  both  in  1900  and  in  1905,  the  right  of  appointment  was 
exercised  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  at  neither  of  those  dates 
was  the  Faculty  of  Laws  in  existence.  This  body  was  con- 
stituted in  June,  1906,  and  the  appointment  to  the  vacancy  on 
the  Senate  will  be  made  by  them. 

The  inaugural  meeting  of  the  University  Union  Society 
was  held  recently  at  the  London  University,  South  Kensing- 
ton. Sir  Edward  Busk,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity, presided  over  a  gathering  numbering  several  hundred 
graduates  and  undergraduates.  The  Society,  which  was  formed 
last  July,  under  the  direction  of  the  special  committee  of  Con- 
vocation, is  to  proceed  on  the  lines  of  the  Unions  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  All  graduates  of  the  University  (men  or  women) 
are  eligible  for  membership.  Among  those  present  at  the  meet- 
ing were  Dr.  T.  Lambert  Hears  (deputy  chairman  of  Convoca- 
tion), Dr.  Blake  Odgers,  K.C.,  Professor  Foster,  Dr.  M. 
Walmslejr,  and  Mr.  B.  Whitehead  (secretary  of  the  Society). 
The  president  gave  a  short  address,  in  which  he  emphasized  his 
high  appreciation  of  the  utility  to  the  University  of  such  an 
organisation  as  the  Society.  Any  graduate  or  undergraduate 
of  the  Universitj  can  become  a  member  on  pavment  of  an 
annual  subscription  of  Ss.,  or,  if  resident  more  tnan  30  miles 
from  London,  of  2s.  Mr.  B.  Whitehead,  Garden-court,  Temple, 
is  the  hon.  secretary. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Bye  has  been  appointed  Goldsmiths'  Librarian  in 
succession  to  Mr.  L.  W.  Haward,  M.A.,  who  has  resigned. 

A  Conference  for  Missionary  Leaders  from  the  London 
Colleges  was  held  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  December  8th  and 
9th,  in  University  Hall,  Gordon  Square.  Nearly  every  college 
in  London  was  represented  at  the  Conference;  between  the 
different  Sessions  of  the  Conference  almost  100  students  were 
present.  The  chairman  of  the  London  Committee,  Mr.  Walter 
W.  Seton,  presided  at  the  Conference,  and  the  speakers  included 
Bev.  E.  H.  M.  Waller,  of  Allahabad,  Rev.  Tissington  Tatlow 
(Trinity  College,  Dublin),  Miss  Una  M.  Saunders  (Oxford),  Mr. 
R.  P.  Wilder  (Princeton,  U.S.A.)  and  Miss  Borrow  (London 
School  of  Medicine).  The  Conference  was  considered  most 
satisfactory. 

Bedford  College  for  Women. 

The  Council  have  appointed  Miss  M.  £.  Tabor,  Mathematical 
Tripos,  Cambridge,  to  act  for  the  Principal  during  the  Lent 
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term,  1907,  in  the  absence  of  Miss  M.  J.  Tuke,  M.A.,  until 
Easter,  1907. 

The  Lent  term  will  begin  on  Thursday,  January  17th,  when 
all  Departments  of  the  College  reopen. 

The  Council  are  about  to  appoint  a  Lecturer  in  Mathematics. 
The  Lecturer  will  be  required  to  give  full  time  and  to  undertake 
the  organisation  of  the  Department.  Applications  with  copies 
of  testimonials  should  be  sent  not  later  than  January  31st  to  the 
Secretary  from  whom  information  can  be  obtained. 

Central  Technical  College. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  and  Dinner  of  the  Central 
Technical  College  Old  Students'  Association  will  be  held  at  the 
Trocadero  Bestaurant  on  February  23rd.  It  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  a  record  attendance,  this  being  the  tenth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Association.  The  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  special  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  R.  J.  Caldwell  (40  Salehurst  Road,  Crofton  Park, 
London  S.E.)  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  old  Centralian  who 
would  like  to  attend  the  dinner. 


King's  College. 

The  annual  Court  of  the  members  of  King's  College  was  held 
in  the  College  Hall,  the  Hon.  W.  F.  L.  Smith,  M.P.,  in  the 
chair.  Among  those  present  were  Sir  John  Cockbum,  Sir  Owen 
Roberts,  the  Hon.  R.  C.  Parsons,  Mr.  Awdry,  Mr.  Bailey 
Saunders,  Sir  C.  Lyall,  Dr.  Buzzard,  Mr.  Macnamara,  Mr. 
Bywater,  Dr.  Cayley,  Dr.  Brodie,  Professor  Robinson,  Professor 
Huntington,  Professor  Hudson,  Professor  Seeley,  Professor 
Thomson,  and  the  Principal  of  the  College. 

The  annual  report  was  presented  by  the  Court.  It  began 
with  a  review  of  the  progress  of  the  College  during  the  past  five 
years.  A  marked  improvement  was  shown  in  many  directions. 
The  number  of  students  in  all  departments  of  the  College  had 
increased  from  5,146  to  6,897,  of  matriculated  students  of  the 
College  from  326  to  664,  and  of  internal  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity from  104  to  300,  and  there  had  been  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  number  of  those  who  had  obtained  degrees.  During  the 
same  time  there  had  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  finances 
of  the  College;  donations  to  the  amount  of  £43,860  had  been 
received,  of  which  some  £27,163  had  been  devoted  to  the  pay- 
ment of  debt.  Very  considerable  grants  had  been  received  from 
the  Parochial  Charities  Fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
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Commissioners  for  the  Theological  Faculty,  from  the  London 
County  Council,  from  the  Surrey  County  Council,  and  from  the 
Treasury. 

The  salaries  of  the  professors  had  been  increased,  and  the 
equipment  of  the  College  had  been  steadily  improved.  The 
accommodation  in  many  departments,  such  as  chemistry  and 
physics,  had  been  doubled;  the  mechanical  and  engineering 
workshops  had  received  large  additions  to  their  equipment; 
new  laboratories  had  been  provided  in  biology  and  zool(^y ;  the 
library  had  been  entirely  refitted,  the  chapel  cleaned  and 
decorated,  and  the  condition  of  the  college  buudings  improved. 

The  report  then  reviewed  the  work  of  the  College  during  the 
past  year.  A  new  departure  has  taken  place  in  the  establish- 
ment, with  the  assistance  of  the  Colonial  Office,  of  teaching  in 
the  Hausa  language.  An  arrancement  had  been  concluded  with 
University  Collie  and  the  London  School  of  Economics  for  the 
teaching  of  law.  A  sum  of  £500  had  been  received  from  the 
Drapers'  Company  for  research  in  physics.  The  following  pro- 
fessors had  been  appointed  during  the  year :  — Professor  H.  J. 
White  in  New  Testament  Exegesis,  Professor  Myers  in  Psycho- 
logy, Professor  Salmon  in  Bomance  Philology,  and  Professor 
Harold  Wilson  in  Physics.  Mr.  Douglas  Smith  had  been  ap- 
pointed Headmaster  of  King's  College  School.  The  following 
had  been  appointed  Fellows: — Dr.  T.  G.  Brodie,  F.E.S.,  the 
Rev.  Professor  A.  Caldecott,  D.Litt.,  D.D.,  A.  K.  Huntington, 
A.R.S.M.,  M.I.M.M,  Sidney  Preston,  CLE.,  and  Walter  Smith, 
the  Secretary  to  the  College. 

Among  urgent  needs  of  the  College  were  mentioned  improve- 
ment in  equipment,  the  removal  of  the  Strand  School  and 
Civil  Service  Department,  so  as  to  increase  the  accommodation, 
and  the  raising  of  a  sum  of  £110,000  for  enabling  the  incorpora- 
tion with  the  University  to  take  place.    The  report  was  received. 

The  following  were  re-elected  members  of  the  Council :  — Sir 
John  Gorst,  Lord  Glenesk,  Dr.  Liveing,  Sir  J.  Wolfe  Barry,  Sir 
Thomas  Raleigh,  and  Sir  Charles  Lyall. 

The  agreement  which  had  been  made  by  the  Council  with 
the  Senate  of  the  University  for  the  incorporation  of  King's 
College  in  the  University  was  then  brought  before  the  Court, 
being  introduced  by  the  Principal.  It  was  unanimously 
decided,  on  the  motion  of  the  chairman,  that  the  Court  pro- 
visionally approve  of  the  agreement  and  authorise  the  Council 
to  continue  negotiations. 

The  Council  of  King's  College  have  appointed  Mr.  H.  de 
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Sadow  Pittard,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  as  Assistant  Lecturer  in  Mathe- 
matics, and  Mr.  A.  W.  Sikes,  D.Sc,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  as 
Demonstrator  in  Physiology. 

The  13th  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Engineering  Society  of 
King's  College  was  held  early  in  December.  Professor  S.  A.  F. 
White  presided  over  a  company  numbering  about  160. 

In  the  Women's  Department  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
curricula,  courses  of  lectures  will  be  delivered  during  the  Lent 
term  on  the  State  in  Relation  to  Women's  Work,  Woman  and 
the  Law,  Nature  Study  (for  Teachers),  Greek  Life  and  Thought, 
and  Domestic  Literature. 

There  will  be  an  Exhibition  of  the  Work  of  the  Art  School, 
and  a  Students'  Concert  on  Saturday,  January  19th. 

The  Students'  Association  Annual  Dinner  will  be  held  on 
January  23rd,  and  the  Annual  Subscription  Dance — ^which  this 
year  is  being  held  in  aid  of  the  College  Bursary  Fund,  on 
January  14th. 

University  College. 

The  incorporation  of  University  College  in  the  University  of 
London  takes  effect  on  January  1st.  Under  the  new  constitu- 
tion the  following  have  been  appointed  members  of  the  College 
Committee :  — Professor  J.  R.  Bradford,  Sir  Edward  Busk  (Vice- 
Chancellor),  Professor  Farmer,  Dr.  Lambert  Mears,  Lord  Reay, 
Mr.  Charles  Russell,  K.C.,  Lord  Ampthill,  Mr.  Walter  Baily, 
Dr.  J.  Bourne  Benson,  Dr.  G.  Carey  Foster,  the  Hon.  Rupert 
Guinness,  Lord  Monkswell,  Mr.W.  E.  Mullins,  Sir  John  Rotton, 
Sir  Felix  Schuster,  Mr.  W.  A.  Sharpe,  the  Master  of  the 
Drapers'  Company,  the  Principal  of  the  University  (Sir  Arthur 
Rucker),  the  Provost  of  University  College  (Dr.  T.  Gregory 
Foster),  Professor  J.  D.  Cormack,  Professor  E.  A.  Gardner, 
Professor  J.  W.  Neill,  Professor  E.  H.  Starling,  and  Professor 
F.  T.  Trouton. 

The  Drapers'  Company  Transit  House  is  completed  and  is 
now  open  for  the  use  of  students  and  research  workers.  The 
Astronomical  Equipment  Fund  started  last  year  has  been  com- 
pleted by  a  generous  grant  from  the  Court  of  the  Drapers' 
Company. 

The  Council  of  University  College  have  adopted  unanimously 
the  following  resolution: — "That  the  Council  of  University 
College,  London,  desire  to  convey  to  Lady  Farrant  and  the 
members  of  the  family  their  respectful  sympathy  on  the  death 
of  Sir  Richard  Farrant.    They  desire  also  to  place  on  record 
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their  high  appreciation  of  the  loyal  and  devoted  services  of  Sir 
Richard  to  the  College  since  his  appointment  as  Treasurer  in 
the  year  1901.  At  the  time  of  Sir  Richard's  appointment  the 
College  finances  were  in  a  critical  condition;  it  was  owing 
largely  to  his  initiative  that  the  appeal  for  the  fund  for  ad- 
vanced University  education  and  research  was  instituted,  and 
the  success  with  which  it  met  made  the  incorporation  of  the 
College  in  the  University  a  possibility.  Sir  Richard  Farrant's 
name  will  always  be  connected  with  the  scheme  of  incorporation, 
the  policy  of  which  he  so  actively  furthered.  In  the  annals  of 
the  College  his  name  will  occupy  a  prominent  place,  and  his 
memory  will  be  held  in  the  highest  regard  by  those  who  looked 
up  to  him  for  stimulating  and  sagacious  encouragement,  which 
he  never  failed  to  give  them,  convinced  as  he  was  of  the 
righteousness  of  the  cause  which  he  advocated  with  such 
deliberate  steadfastness." 

Sir  Victor  Horsley,  who  has  resigned  his  posts  as  Professor 
of  Clinical  Surgery  and  surgeon  of  University  College  Hospital, 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Council  Consulting  Surgeon  of 
University  College  Hospital,  and  the  title  of  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Clinical  Surgery  has  been  conferred  upon  him.  The  Council 
of  University  College  have  conferred  upon  Mr.  Bilton  Pollard 
the  title  of  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery.  Mr.  Wilfred  Trotter 
has  been  appointed  Assistant  Surgeon  to  University  College 
Hospital. 

Professor  F.  M.  Simpson,  F.R.I.B.A.,  has  been  appointed  to 
advise  as  to  the  distribution  and  adaptation  of  the  buildings  of 
University  College  consequent  upon  the  removal  of  University 
College  School  to  Hampstead. 

The  University  College  Christian  Association  has  recently 
been  engaged  in  negotiations  with  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  St.  Christopher's  Boys'  Club  in  Fitzroy  Square,  close  to 
the  College,  and  at  the  invitation  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London 
has  entered  into  a  scheme  for  co-operation  with  the  Executive 
of  the  Club.  The  Christian  Association  will  enlist  the  interest 
and  co-operation  of  students  in  the  work  of  the  Boys'  Club, 
which  will  be  managed  in  future  by  a  joint  Executive  consisting 
of  the  present  members  of  the  Executive  and  seven  representa- 
tives appointed  by  the  Christian  Association  of  the  College. 
Two  members  of  the  Assistant  Staff  of  the  College,  Messrs.  R. 
W.  Chambers  and  H.  G.  James  have  undertaken  the  duties  of 
Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  reconstituted  Club.  The  step  is  one 
of  great  interest  and  importance,  as  it  is  probably  the  first  step 
taken  in  the  University  of  London  in  the  direction  of  a  "  Social 
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Settlement,"  which  has  been  a  feature  of  the  older  Universities. 
It  is  hoped  that  other  London  Colleges  will  soon  find  themselves 
in  a  position  to  undertake  similar  work. 

During  November  three  evidential  Lectures  were  given  to 
the  students  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  by  Father  P.  N. 
Waggett  on  "  Science  and  Religion."  The  lectures  were  very- 
well  attended  and  excited  keen  interest.  Father  Waggett  has 
accepted  an  invitation  to  deliver  a  similar  series  of  addresses  at 
University  College  on  January  23rd,  31st,  and  February  7th. 


MANCHESTER. 

The  Resignation  of  Professor  Schuster. 

Professor  Arthur  Schuster,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  has  resigned  his 
position  as  Langworthy  Professor  of  Physics  and  Director  of  the 
Physical  Laboratories.  Dr.  Schuster's  connection  with  the 
University  dates  from  1871,  when  he  entered  Owens  College  as 
a  student.  In  1873  he  held  the  post  of  honorary  demonstrator 
in  physics  under  Professor  Balfour  Stewart,  and  in  1881  he 
was  appointed  to  the  newly  created  chair  of  Applied  Mathe- 
matics, which  he  resigned  to  become  Professor  of  Physics  in 
1888.  Both  the  Council  and  the  Senate  have  placed  on  record 
hj  formal  resolutions  their  regret  at  Professor  Schuster's  re- 
signation, which  is  to  take  effect  at  the  close  of  the  present 
session,  and  their  sense  of  the  very  great  services  which  he  has 
rendered  to  the  University  by  his  work  as  a  teacher,  his  direction 
and  administration  of  the  physical  laboratories,  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  advancement  of  science,  and  the  prominent  part 
which  he  has  taken  in  relation  to  the  reorganisation  of  the 
University.  A  general  hope  has  been  expressed  that  Professor 
Schuster  may  still  remain  m  close  connection  with  the  Univer- 
sity and  take  an  active  part  in  its  affairs  generally,  as  well  as 
speciallv  in  connection  with  scientific  research. 

Professor  Ernest  Rutherford,  F.R.S.,  Macdonald  Professor 
of  Physics  in  the  M'Gill  University,  Montreal,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Professor  Schuster  as  Langworthy  Professor 
and  as  Director  of  the  Physical  Laboratories.  Professor  Ruther- 
ford is  a  native  of  New  Zealand.  After  a  distinguished 
academic  career  in  the  New  Zealand  University  he  proceeded  to 
Cambridge  as  an  1851  Exhibition  scholar  and  entered  Trinity 
College,  prosecuting  research  in  the  Cavendish  Laboratory.  He 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  wireless  telegraphy,  and  occupies  a 
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higli  position  in  the  scientific  world  owing  to  his  experimental 
work  on  the  ionisation  of  gases,  the  discovery  of  the  radium 
emanation,  and  the  foundation  of  the  now  generally  accepted 
theory  of  radio-activity.  It  is  expected  that  Professor  Ruther- 
ford will  arrive  in  Manchester  early  in  the  summer,  with  a  view 
to  taking  up  the  regular  duties  of  the  professorship  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session  in  October  next. 

At  a  meeting  of  members  of  the  Manchester  University 
Council  and  of  the  teaching  staff,  held  recently,  it  was  resolved 
— "That  the  long  and  aistinguished  services  of  Professor 
Schuster,  who  is  resigning  the  Lang  worthy  Chair  of  Physics, 
should  be  commemorated  by  procuring  a  portrait  of  him  to  be 
placed  in  the  Hall  of  the  University.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  make  arrangements  for  the  painting  of  a  portrait 
and  to  receive  subscriptions  from  present  and  former  members 
of  the  University,  and  other  friends  of  Professor  Schuster.  Sir 
Frank  Forbes  Adam  is  the  chairman.  Professor  Harold  B.  Dixon 
the  treasurer,  and  Dr.  0.  V.  Darbyshire  and  Dr.  R.  S.  Hutton 
the  secretaries  of  the  committee.  Those  who  desire  to  contribute 
to  the  portrait  fund  should  communicate  either  with  the  secre- 
taries or  the  treasurer.  The  Hon.  John  Collier  has  agreed  to 
paint  the  portrait. 

University  News  and  Notes. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Professor  Schuster,  the  School  of 
Oriental  Studies  has  been  enriched  by  the  gift  of  a  collection  of 
Babylonian  documents.  The  tablets  illustrate  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  period  immediately  following  the  reign  of 
Khammurabi,  and  will  be  of  great  value  to  students  of  Assyrian 
in  the  University,  who  will  now  have  the  advantage  of  direct 
access  to  actual  inscriptions. 

The  friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Collier,  who  was  for  some 
years  Lecturer  on  Practical  Surgery  in  the  University,  are  in- 
tending to  present  his  portrait  to  the  University. 

Professor  S.  J.  Hickson,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Zoology,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

Owing  to  Professor  Kuno  Meyer's  indisposition  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  postpone  to  next  term  the  remaining  three 
lectures  of  the  course  which  he  has  been  delivering  in  the 
University  on  Early  Celtic  Christianity.  Professor  Meyer  has 
arranged  to  give  these  lectures  on  Thursdays,  January  17,  24, 
and  31. 
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Professor  Tout  has  arranged  to  deliver  in  the  History  Theatre 
next  term  a  course  of  six  popular  lectures  on  Napoleon.  The 
lectures  will  begin  at  8  p.m.,  and  have  been  fixed  for  the  follow- 
ing dates :  Fridays,  January  18,  and  26,  February  1,  15,  and  22. 

The  ornamental  window  which  has  been  placed  at  the  south 
end  of  the  Christie  Library  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Christie, 
the  founder  of  the  Library,  is  now  completed. 

An  interesting  lecture  was  given  recently  in  the  University 
on  the  Influence  of  the  State  on  Beligious  Ideas  in  Early  Rome, 
by  Mr.  W.  Warde  Fowler,  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

Professor  S.  J.  Chapman  addressed  a  meeting  of  the  Man- 
chester University  Sociological  Society  recently  on  Social  Re- 
forms, and  the  means  by  which  they  could  be  best  attained. 

It  fias  recently  been  decided  by  the  University  authorities  to 
purchase  the  Oaks  Estate  at  Fallowfield,  adjoining  the  Univer- 
sity Athletic  Ground.  This  step  has  been  rendered  possible  by 
the  generosity  of  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Behrens,  to  whom 
the  property  belonged.  The  estate  will  provide  a  welcome 
extension  of  the  University  Athletic  Jround.  Already  a  part 
has  been  made  use  of  as  a  football  field. 

The  following  have  been  elected  office  holders  in  the 
Students'  Representative  Council  for  the  ensuing  year: — Pre- 
sident, W.  F.  Oldham;  Vice-Presidents,  H.  H.  Gray  and  Miss 
May;  Secretaries,  E.  W.  Smith  and  Miss  T.  Mellor;  Treasurer, 
H.  E.  Mellor.  Owing  to  recent  developments  in  the  University 
it  has  been  found  necessary  for  the  S.R.C.  to  make  certain 
changes  in  its  constitution.  Owing  to  the  formation  of  a 
Faculty  of  Technology  within  the  University  it  has  been 
decided  that  henceforth  the  new  Faculty  shall  elect  five  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Council.  The  Faculty  of  Commerce  has  also 
been  constituted  a  separate  constituency  with  the  power  of 
electing  two  representatives  on  the  General  Council. 


OXFORD. 


University  News  and  Notes. 

The  yice-Chancellor  has  appointed  Lord  Curzon,  of  Kedles- 
ton,  who  was  appointed  last  year  but  was  prevented  from  deliver- 
ing the  lecture,  to  be  the  Romanes  Lecturer  for  1907. 

Tht  sum  of  £300  has  been  offered  by  an  anonymous  friend 
of  Mr. Vackson,  R.A.,  to  be  spent  during  the  coming  year  on 
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completing  the  decorative  carving  in  the  Examination  Schools, 
of  which  Mr.  Jackson  was  the  architect. 

Brasenose  College  has  made  a  grant  of  £100  towards  defray- 
ing the  expense  of  new  cases  at  the  Ashmolean  Museum. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Qeldart,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  Law  of 
Trinity  College,  has  been  elected  to  the  All  Souls  Readership  in 
English  Law. 

The  examiners  for  the  Ireland  and  Craven  scholarships, 
1906,  have  made  the  following  awards: — 1,  George  Bobertson, 
exhibitioner  of  Balliol  College,  Ireland  and  Craven  scholar;  2, 
Arthur  George  Heath,  scholar  of  New  College,  Craven  scholar; 
3,  Hugh  McKinnon  Wood,  scholar  of  Balliol  College  (not  eligible 
for  Craven  scholarship,  having  obtained  one  in  1904) ;  4,  Charles 
Graham  Stone,  exhibitioner  of  Balliol  College,  Craven  scholar; 
5  and  6,  proxime  accesserunt — Daniel  de  Mendy  Macmillan, 
scholar  of  Balliol  College,  and  Leslie  Whitaker  Hunter,  scholar 
of  New  College;  7,  distinguished  in  the  examination— George 
Macaulay  Stevenson-Reece,  scholar  of  Balliol  College. 

Mr.  Charles  Leudesdorf ,  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Boards  of  Facilities,  has  been  elected  Registrar  of 
the  University. 

The  honorary  degree  of  D.D.,  was  conferred  recentlv  upon  the 
Ven.  Archdeacon  Hugh  Singleton  Wood,  M.A.,  Queen  s  College, 
Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Fisher,  B.A.,  of  Magdalen  College,  has  been 
elected  to  a  Senior  Demyship  for  three  years  Magdalen  College. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Keith,  B.A.,  B.C.L.,  Balliol  College,  has  been  ap- 

Jointed  to  act  as  deputy  for  the  Baden  Professor  of  Sanscrit 
uring  his  absence  in  India. 
The  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature  has 
appointed  Mr.   A.   0.   Balfour,  B.A.,   Christ   Church,   as   his 
assistant  for  the  year  1907,  the  delegates  of  the  common  Univer- 
sity fund  having  provided  a  sum  for  that  purpose. 

A  fresh  proposal  is  being  made  for  the  erection  of  a  house 
for  the  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  proximity  to  the 
Observatory  in  the  Parks. 

It  was  announced  some  months  ago  that,  in  recognition  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Evan's  pre-eminent  services  to  archaeology,  some  of 
his  friends  and  admirers  proposed  to  ask  him  to  sit  for  a  por- 
trait, to  be  placed  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford,  of 
which  he  has  been  for  many  years  the  able  and  successful  keeper. 
This  scheme  is  now  far  advanced  towards  completion.  The  por- 
trait is  being  painted  by  Sir  William  Richmond.    Those  who 
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have  seen  it  are  confident  that  the  result  will  be  worthy  both  of 
the  artist  and  his  subject.  The  scheme  has  received  cordial 
support  not  only  from  Dr.  Evans's  numerous  admirers  in  this 
country,  but  from  scholars  and  friends  of  scholarship  on  the 
Continent  and  in  America.  Quite  recently  a  contribution  of 
£10  was  received  from  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Athens. 

But  the  total  amount  raised — ^about  £250 — still  falls  short 
of  the  promoters'  expectations  and  the  requirements  of  the  case, 
and  an  appeal  is  being  made  for  further  contributions  to  the 
Fund.  It  is  hoped  that  when  the  project  is  more  widely  known 
the  contributions  will  suffice  not  merely  to  provide  an  adequate 
remuneration  for  the  artist,  but  also  to  allow  of  a  photogravure 
reproduction  of  the  portrait  being  made  for  the  benefit  of  sub- 
scribers. Contributions  to  the  Arthur  Evans's  Portrait  Fund 
will  be  gladly  received  and  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Oeo.  A. 
Macmillan,  Hon.  Treasurer,  St.  Martin's  Street,  W.C. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  has  received  the  following  commtmica- 
tion  from  the  Board  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  (Modem  History) : 

Two  prizes  have  been  offered  by  an  anonymous  benefactor, 
through  the  Regius  Professor,  under  the  following  conditions : 

1.  A  prize  of  the  value  of  £70  is  offered  for  competition 
among  all  British-bom  members  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
who  shall  have  passed  all  the  examinations  which  are  necessary 
for  the  degree  of  B.A.  at  Oxford,  and  who,  on  the  day  appointed 
for  sending  in  their  compositions,  have  not  exceeded  twelve 
years  from  their  matriculation.  2.  The  scope  of  the  Prize  shall 
be  limited  to  the  following :  — (a)  A  book  or  monograph  on  any 
subject  directly  connected  with  German  History,  between  the 
years  1250  and  1870,  whether  political,  biographical,  social,  or 
religious.  (N.B. — ^An  essay  treating  Economics  from  an 
historical  standpoint  would  also  be  eligible.)  Or  (fc)  Any 
original  research  work,  such  as  the  discovery  and  printing  of 
documents,  the  editing  of  medisBval  texts  or  charters,  or  the 
editing  or  revision  of  great  German  classics — in  so  far  as  any 
of  these  deal  with  German  history  between  1260  and  1870. 
3.  No  essay  or  thesis  which  has  already  won  a  prize  at  any 
University  or  elsewhere,  nor  any  printed  book  which  has  been 
published  more  than  one  year  before  the  date  by  which  com- 
petitors must  present  their  work  to  the  Examiners,  shall  be 
accepted.  4.  An  unfinished  piece  of  work  may  be  considered 
for  the  Prize,  ''  on  its  merits.  5.  The  Examiners  shall  be  the 
Begins  Professor  of  Modem  History  and  two  persons  appointed 
by  the  Modem  History  Board.  6.  The  Examiners  will  have 
power  to  refuse  to  award  the  Prize  without  stating  their  reasons ; 
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nor  shall  there  be  any  appeal  from  their  decision.  7.  All  com- 
petitors must  submit  their  work  before  Christmas,  1907,  and  the 
award  shall  be  made  as  soon  after  that  date  as  the  Examiners 
shall  find  convenient.  Intending  competitors  should  intimate 
to  the  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  by  June  30,  1907, 
the  nature  of  the  work  which  they  propose  to  submit  to  the 
Examiners.  8.  The  Examiners  will  attach  great  importance  to 
the  literary  style  of  all  work  submitted. 

1.  A  prize  of  £40  is  offered  for  competition  among  all 
British-bom  members  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  who  shall 
have  passed  all  the  examinations  necessary  for  the  degree  of 
B.A.  at  Oxford,  and  who,  on  the  day  appointed  for  sending  in 
their  compositions,  have  not  exceeded  twelve  years  from  their 
matriculation.  2.  Subject — an  essay,  book,  or  treatise  on  any 
subject  directly  connected  with  Continental  Thought  during  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries ;  whether  it  treats  of  religious 
or  political  ideas,  it  will  be  judged  from  the  historian's  stand- 
point, not  from  the  theologian's.  Other  conditions  relating  to 
this  competition  are  the  same  as  those  stated  in  the  preceding 
paragrapn.  Further  particulars  can  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History,  2  Northmoor  Road, 
Oxford. 


WALES. 


University  Notes. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  University  Court — Sir  Isambard 
Owen  presiding — a  resolution  was  adopted,  on  the  motion  of 
Principal  Rhys,  urging  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  include 
Welsh  among  other  subjects  for  entrance  examinations. 

Honorary  degrees  of  the  University  have  been  conferred  on 
Principal  Fairbaim,  D.D.;  Sir  Lewis  Morris,  D.Litt.;  Rev. 
Elvett  Lewis,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  Thomas  John,  M.A.,  ex-President, 
National  Union  of  Teachers. 

University  College  of  North  Wales. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  College,  Miss 
Jean  K.  Borland,  M.A.  (Edin.),  was  appointed  Assistant  Lec- 
turer in  Education  and  Tutor  to  the  Women  Students  of  the 
Day  Training  Department.  Miss  Borland,  after  graduating  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  became  a  member  of  the  Staff 
of  St.  George  s  Training  College,  Edinburgh,  whence  she  pro- 
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ceeded  to  Somerville  College,  Oxford.  She  then  became  Assis- 
tant Mistress  at  the  St.  Saviour's  and  St.  Olave's  Grammar 
School  for  Girls,  London,  a  Secondary  School  in  which  a  large 
nnmber  of  pupil  teachers  are  trained  under  the  London  Educa- 
tion Authority. 

Mr.  F.  Fletcher,  B.A.,  formerly  Lecturer  at  Hartley  College, 
Southampton,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Lecturer  in  the 
departments  of  Philosophy  and  Education  for  the  rest  of  the 
present  session. 

The  Court  of  Governors  of  the  College  has  sent  an  invitation 
to  the  King  to  lay  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  College 
buildings  at  Bangor  in  May  next. 
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Reviews. 


LITERATURE. 

"Evbrtman's   Library."     150   volumee.     Messrs.   J.   M.   Dent   and 
Co.     Is.  cloth,  2s.  leather. 

Some  pessimistic  writers  in  the  Spectator  have  expressed  a 
fear  that  the  extensive  popularity  of  what  may  perhaps  be  called 
"tit-bits"  literature  would  seem  to  show  that  the  wide  spread  of 
elementary  education  which  now  enables  almost  everyone  at  least 
to  read,  would  prove  even  more  dangerous  to  the  permanent  welfare 
of  the  State  than  the  unlearned  ignorance  of  a  previous  generation. 
Superficially  there  may  perhaps  be  something  to  support  this  view, 
but  it  can  hardly  carry  conviction  if  the  question  is  seriously 
considered.  For,  in  the  first  place,  though  the  particular  periodicals 
in  question  may  not  be  of  the  very  highest  class,  they  are  at  anyrate 
comparatively  harmless.  At  least,  they  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  "penny  dreadfuls"  which  they  have  to  a  large  extent  super- 
seded. Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  acquirement  of  a  taste 
for  really  good  and  elevating  reading,  must  necessarily  take  time, 
and  that  the  thirty  odd  years  which  have  elapsed  since  education 
was  made  compulsory  is,  comparatively  speaking  at  any  rate^  much 
too  short  a  period  on  which  to  base  any  finally  pessimistic 
opinions.  But  besides  these  general  considerations,  there  is,  we 
think,  one  broad  fact  which  may  at  least  make  these  pessimistic  critics 
pause.  This  is,  the  enormous  demand  of  late  years  for  cheap  edi- 
tions of  our  standard  English  classics, — to  say  nothing  of  the  im- 
mense development  of  the  popular  sixpenny  reprint,  which  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  fiction,  but  has  been  found  profitable  in  the  case 
of  such  serious  writers  as  Matthew  Arnold,  Huxley,  Spencer, 
Haeckel,  and  even  theologians  such  as  Westcott,  and  Illingworth. 
Before  the  era  of  the  Education  Act  these  cheap  reprints  were  prac- 
tically unknown,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  argue  that  it  is  wholly 
in  consequence  of  our  compulsory  education,  that  such  reading  is  in 
such  steady  and  permanent  demand  to-day.  But,  in  addition  to  the 
numerous    sixpenny    reprints,   one   most    hopeful    feature   of    the 
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literary  taste  of  the  present  day  is,  the  keen  competition  between 
publishers  in  the  issue  of  inexpensive,  and  at  the  same  time  exter- 
nally attractive,  series  of  standard  English  classics  in  all  depart- 
ments of  literature.  In  this  new  departure  Messrs.  Dent  and  Co. 
have  always  taken  the  lead.  Indeed,  they  may  be  said  to  have  led 
the  fashion  in  cheap,  and  at  the  same  time  beautiful,  reprints  of  the 
best  books  in  the  English  language.  Their  well-known  ''Temple 
Classics  "  made  way  everywhere,  and  during  the  past  year  they  have 
ventured,  and  with  complete  success,  on  an  even  more  beneficent 
enterprise.  The  "  Everyman's  Library,"  of  which  some  one  hundred 
and  fifty  volumes  have  already  been  published,  may  be  said  without 
exaggeration  to  be  far  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  pre- 
viously issued ;  for  it  contains  what  must  surely  be  the  very  high- 
water  mark  of  endeavour,  both  in  excellence  of  literary  merit  and 
in  perfection  of  artistic  and  beautiful  presentation.  It  is,  indeed, 
almost  an  education  both  in  literature  and  in  art  to  handle  and  to 
read  the  volumes  of  this  admirable  series.  From  the  external  point 
point  of  view,  the  quality  of  the  paper,  print,  and  binding  a  few 
years  since  would  have  been  thought  cheap  at  double  the  price  now 
charged,  and  the  specially  designed  title  pages,  the  attractive  end- 
papers, and  indeed  the  perfection  of  finished  detail  in  every  respect, 
has  rarely  ever  been  found  before  except  in  books  of  a  very  much 
higher  price.  Turning  to  the  literary  side  of  the  series,  we  have  to 
award  equal  praise.  The  selection  made  by  the  Editor,  Mr.  Ernest 
Rhys,  could  hardly  be  excelled  as  to  wise  judgment,  comprehensive 
range,  and  a  desire  to  provide  for  all  tastes  and  temperaments. 
The  various  sections — ^biography,  the  classics,  children's  books, 
essays  and  belles  lettres,  fiction,  history,  oratory,  philosophy  and 
religion,  poetry  and  drama,  romance,  science,  travel — show  that 
no  section  of  the  English  reading  public  has  been  neglected,  and 
that  no  department  of  English  literature  has  been  overlooked.  It  is, 
of  course,  impossible  to  recapitulate  the  titles  of  the  works  which 
Mr.  Ernest  Rhys  has  included ;  we  must  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  merely  mentioning  one  or  two  sample  volumes  from  each 
section.  In  biography,  we  may  take  Lord  Braybrooke's  edition  of 
Pepy's  "  Diary,"  in  two  volumes,  to  which  Dr.  Garnett  has  supplied 
a  characteristic  introduction.  Another  work  of  hardly  less  im- 
portance is  Wesley's  ''Journal,"  in  four  volumes,  admirably  intro- 
duced by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Macdonald.  The  classical  section  at 
present  is  rather  short,  but  Spen's  Translation  of  "  Plato's  Re- 
public "  has  already  required  reprinting.  In  children's  books  there 
is  ample  choice,  and  Froissart's  inimitable  "  Chronicles,"  or  Swift's 
"Gulliver's  Travels,"  with  illustrations  by  Arthur  Rackham,  can- 
not easily  be  excelled  for  interest  or  instruction.     Some  seventeen 
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Tolumes  make  up  the  section  of  belles  lettree,  of  which  Emerson's 
''Essays"  and  Fronde's  "Essays  on  Literature  and  History/'  the 
latter  with  introduction  by  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc,  may  be  taken  as 
average  samples.  The  list  of  fiction  is,  of  course,  a  long  one^  and 
in  it  nearly  all  the  Waverley  Novels,  TroUope's  "  Barchester 
Towers,"  Charles  Beade's  ''Cloister  and  the  Hearth"  (with  an 
admirable  appreciation  by  Mr.  Swinburne),  Jane  Austen's  works, 
and  others  too  numerous  to  mention,  find  their  proper  place.  In 
history  we  think  we  should  choose  Finlay's  "  Byzantine  Empire " 
or  Burnet's  "  History  of  His  Own  Times."  Theology  we  may  repre- 
sent by  Latimer's  "  Sermons,"  adequately  introduced  by  Canon 
Beeching.  Huxley's  "  Essays,"  with  an  introduction  by  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge,  gives  some  idea  of  the  standard  set  in  the  science  section, 
while  Borrow's  "  Wild  Wales,"  with  some  excellent  prefatory  words 
from  Mr.  Watts-Dunton,  than  whom  no  more  complete  Borrovian 
can  be  found,  or  the  "  Voyages  of  Discovery,"  by  Captain  Cook,  give 
the  reader  some  notion  of  standard  books  of  travel.  Indeed,  the 
whole  scheme  of  the  Library  illustrates  and  carries  out  the  aim  and 
purpose  of  the  promoters  to  "make  it  easy  for  everyone  to  obtain  at 
small  cost  all  that  is  good,  all  that  has  worn  well  in  English  literature. 
Thus  for  a  few  shillings  the  reader  may  have  a  whole  bookshelf  of 
the  inmiortals,  while  for  five  pounds,  which  will  procure  him  a 
hundred  volumes  a  man  may  be  intellectually  rich  for  life."  The 
hundred  and  fifty  volumes  already  issued  fully  bear  out  the  inten- 
tion of  the  publishers,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  the  under- 
taking has  proved  so  successful  that  additional  volumes  will  be 
added  in  due  course,  all  of  which  no  doubt  will  find  an  equally 
favourable  reception. 

J.S,H, 


MEDICINE. 


"Hand  Atlas  of  Human  Anatomy."  By  Prof.  Werner  Spalteholz. 
Edited  and  translated  from  the  4th  German  edition  by  Prof. 
Lewellys  Barker,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Philadelphia 
and  London:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  Price  £2.  2s. 
net  per  set  of  three  volumes. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  most  accurate,  most  artistic, 
and,  with  an  exception  to  be  mentioned  later,  most  exhaustive  atlas 
of  human  anatomy  that  has  ever  been  published.  Prof.  Spalteholz 
himself  states  that  its  construction  entailed  the  labour  of  eight  years, 
and  the  work  may  be  truly  called  monumental  not  only  in  conception 
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but  in  achievement.  It  is  not  likely  to  have  any  rivals.  It  is  the 
only  atlas  of  anatomy  we  have  seen  that  might  almost  make  the 
dissecting  room  unnecessiiry  for  the  student.  We  say  "  ahnost,"  for 
we  know  the  wickedness  of  the  suggestion.  We  find  bones,  joints, 
viscera  drawn  from  above^  below,  in  front,  behind,  this  side  and 
that  side,  so  that  we  almost  feel  that  we  have  handled  the  part  for 
ourselves.  The  anatomy  of  the  knee-joint,  for  example,  is  illustrated 
by  no  less  than  nine  beautiful  diagrams.  The  drawings  are  all 
exceedingly  accurate  and  full  of  detail,  and  a  great  many  would 
attract  the  critical  eye  as  artistic  achievements  alone.  The  wash 
drawings  of  bones  are  especially  beautiful.  The  standard  of 
excellence  is  uniform.  We  have  been  especially  struck  with  some 
diagrams  which  represent  tendon  sheaths  and  synovial  membranes 
in  a  far  clearer  fashion  than  any  we  have  heretofore  seen;  also 
with  those  of  the  central  nervous  system  where  the  various  paths  of 
conduction  are  indicated  with  colours ;  and  with  those  in  which  the 
help  of  the  magnifying  lens  has  been  obtained  in  indicating  the 
structure  of  organs  clearly  and  accurately.  The  organs  of  special 
sense  have  never  had  such  attention  paid  them  before,  the  anatomy 
of  the  ear,  for  instance,  being  illustrated  by  forty-five  diagrams. 
The  text  accompanying  the  drawings  is  not  likely  to  be  read  by  the 
ordinary  student^  for  it  does  not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive,  whi^  the 
new  nomenclature  adopted,  however  scientifically  admirable,  is  never- 
theless puzzling  and  irritating.  Considering  the  amount  of  recent 
research  upon  the  lymphatic  system,  and  the  tremendous  and 
growing  importance  of  its  anatomy,  it  seems  most  extraordinary  that 
this  should  be  omitted  from  the  Atlas.  Hie  omission  diminishes  the 
value  of  a  nevertheless  marvellous  and  enduring  work. 

H.I. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

"InoLA  Thsatri."  a  Criticism  of  Oxford  Thought  and  Thinkers 
from  the  standpoint  of  Personal  Idealism.  By  Henry  Sturt. 
Macmillan  and  Co.,  1906.     Price  10s. 

This  is  the  latest  meteorological  report  from  the  Oxford  philosophic 
tea-pot.  It  is  more  than  a  bulletin,  as  it  sets  forth  the  conditions 
under  which  the  disturbance  arose.  The  author  finds  that  the  chief 
difficulty  with  the  philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
particularly  that  of  Oxford  during  the  last  few  decades,  has  been 
vitiated  by  a  type  of  unreality  growing  to  a  certain  extent  out  of 
the  circumstances  of  university  life.  This  difficulty,  which  includes 
the  personal  quality  in   idealism  and  leaves  out  of   account  the 
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volitional  element  in  experience,  the  author  denominates  the  "passiye 
fallacy."  The  passive  fallacy  in  its  turn  is  the  progenitor  of  three 
fallacious  constructions — intellectualism,  subjectivism  and  absolutism. 
From  this  standpoint  the  author  reviews  the  writings  of  H^gel  and 
of  several  leading  exponents  of  Oxford  philosophy,  and  finds  all  of 
them  suffering  from  one  or  all  the  philosophic  maladies  named. 

The  chief  interest  to  us  is  the  light  thrown  upon  the  consequences 
of  academic  life  and  over-bookish  ways  of  thought.  On  the  basis  of 
such  evidence  the  psychiatrist  could  hardly  help  considering  the 
ancient  seats  of  learning  as  a  series  of  retreats,  or  specialised  institu- 
tions for  the  maintenance  and  protection  of  those  suffering  from 
asthenia,  paranoia,  dementia,  proecox  and  others  incapacitated  to 
meet  the  full  brunt  of  life. 

J.  W.  S. 


"An    OUTLINB    OF    THB    IdHALISTIO    CONSTRUCTION    OF    EZPBRIENGB." 

By  J.  B.  Baillie,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Aberdeen 
University.     London :  Macmillan  and  Co.     Price  Ss.  6d.  net. 

Professor  Baillie  has  written  a  useful  introduction  to  the  Hegelian 
standpoint.  We  do  not  know  any  other  book  which  carries  out  so 
well  the  purpose  which  the  author  announces,  namely,  of  tracing  the 
relation  of  Hegel  to  Kant,  and  at  the  same  time  of  showing  how 
absolute  idealism  is  related  to  other  recent  systems.  The  work  is 
well  thought  out  and  well  arranged.  But  it  might  have  been 
improved  considerably  in  detail.  Professor  Baillie  has  the  habit  of 
re-stating  a  proposition  in  slightly  different  form,  in  order  to  make 
it  more  impressive.  And  sometimes  there  seems  to  be  a  confusion 
of  terms  which  perhaps  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  confusion  of  thought. 
For  example,  he  says  (p.  267) :  "  The  Categories  make  the  unity  of 
the  self  actual  in  experience."  But  on  the  next  page:  "They  are 
derived  from  the  unity  of  Reason,  evolved  from  it  in  and  through  its 
activity  in  experience."  Unless  we  are  to  distinguish  Reason  and 
the  Self,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  Categories  can,  at  the  same  time, 
make  a  unity  actual,  and  be  evolved  from  the  "  activity  "  of  this 
same  unity.  We  are  using  the  terminology  of  the  author  here,  without 
altogether  professing  to  understand  it.  When  the  expression  of  a 
thought  requires  a  plentiful  use  of  italics  and  inverted  commas  and 
initial  capitals,  the  reader  becomes  bewildered  by  so  many  danger 
signals.  And  the  absence  of  an  index  makes  it  difficult  to  check  the 
use  of  a  private  code.  For  this,  alas,  seems  necessary  to  the  utterance 
of  the  secret  of  Hegel. 

Then,   again,   the  cautious   thinker   is   surprised   by   universal 
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statements  which  are  flagrantly  exaggerated.  For  example,  "  in 
religion  and  philosophy  the  human  spirit  invariably  does  obtain  the 
sense  of  absolute  completeness  and  unity/'  So  we  learn  on  page  31. 
And  this  is  "  historical  fact  1''  Has  the  author  heard  of  Lucian  or 
Montaigne?  Professor  Baillie  interests  and  informs  the  student  of 
philosophy,  but  he  is  far  from  convincing. 

F.G. 


SOCIOLOGY. 

"Morals  in  Evolution."    By  L.  T.  Hobhouse.     2  vols.    London: 
Chapman  and  Hall,   1906.     Price  21b.   net. 

"  Morality,"  said  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  "  admits  no  discoveries. 
The  facts  which  lead  to  the  formation  of  moral  rules  are  as  accessible, 
and  must  be  as  obvious,  to  the  simplest  barbarian  as  to  the  most 
enlightened  philosopher."  Tet,  for  several  thousands  of  years,  man 
has  not  ceased  to  call  up  "  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,"  or  to  rack  the 
resources  of  his  fertile  brain,  in  order  to  find,  if  possible,  a  justifica- 
tion for  his  acts  and  a  sanction  for  his  ideas  of  right  and  wrong. 

The  twentieth  century,  which  has  already  witnessed  religious  and 
political  revivals,  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  leave  the  ethical 
problem  untouched;  if  it  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  producing  a 
rejuvenescence  of  morals,  it  has  taken  at  least  one  step  towards 
deserving  it,  and  its  temporary  failure  is  its  misfortune  rather  than 
its  fault.  Hopeful  indeed  should  be  the  outlook  when  books  such  as 
those  of  Dr.  Westermarck  ("  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Moral 
Idea")  and  Mr.  Hobhouse  appear  in  quick  succession,  and  find  a 
welcome  public.  Both  of  these  eminent  students  have  entered  upon 
their  investigations  with  that  unconventional  spirit  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  present  period ;  both  have  examined  and  classified  the 
subjects  of  moral  judgments  with  results  which  are,  on  the  whole, 
singularly  harmonious ;  yet  the  authors  themselves  materially  diverge 
in  ethical  theory,  and  their  methods  of  examination  and  analysis 
afford  a  happy  contrast.  One  lays  stress  upon  the  psychological 
forces  underlying  the  ethical  consciousness,  and  concentrates  attention 
primarily  upon  the  origin  and  development  of  moral  ideas  arising 
from  those  conventions,  customs  and  institutions  which  are  common 
to  primitive  people  and  ourselves;  the  other  says  little  about  the 
psychological  forces  underlying  moral  judgments,  and  estimating 
the  ethics  of  civilisation  as  more  important  than  those  of  savagery, 
undertakes  a  special  examination  of  religious,  political  and  philo- 
sophical doctrines,  contrasting  the  reflective  conscious  development 
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of  morals  contained  in  such  syBtems,  with  the  blind  adherence  of 
the  half-conscious  savage  to  traditional  custom.  Mr.  Hobhouse's 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  is,  therefore^  supple- 
mentary to  that  of  Dr.  Westermarck,  in  conjunction  with  which  it 
should  be  read. 

It  has  generally  been  assumed  that  we  must  either  resolve  the 
moral  code  into  something  essentially  non-moral  or  admit  an 
authoritative  mode  of  judgment  intuitive  or  rational  which  shall 
need  no  further  analysis.  Mr.  Hobhouse  assumes  neither.  His 
opening  chapters,  with  their  copious  illustrations,  demonstrate  that 
human  morality  is  as  blind  and  imperfect  as  man  himself,  that  the 
instinctive  element  in  morality  ''  is  by  no  means  an  unfailing  power 
implanted  by  nature  in  all  men  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong." 
Nor  is  sympathy  alone  the  basis  of  morality  or  of  society.  "  Men 
may  be  drawn  together  by  hate,  by  the  passions  of  pride,  by  the  love 

of  competition Human  morality  from  the  first  rests  on  the 

antagonisms  as  well  as  the  sympathies,  the  corruptions  and  foibles 
as  well  as  the  excellencies  of  human  nature."  (Vol.  i.,  p.  17).  If, 
then,  ethical  progress  is  to  be  found,  Mr.  Hobhouse  conceives  that  it 
must  be  found  not  in  new  instincts  or  impulses,  or  in  the  disappear- 
ance of  old  and  bad  instincts  (though  what  is  meant  by  a  "  bad  " 
instinct  is  not  clear!),  but  in  the  gradual  rationalisation  of  the 
moral  code.  "As  society  advances  blind  adherence  to  custom  is 
modified  by  an  intelligent  perception  of  the  welfare  of  society,  and 
moral  obligation  is  set  upon  a  rational  basis  "  (Vol.  i.,  p.  34). 

By  a  comparative  study  of  human  institutions  and  of  the  reasons 
men  render  to  themselves  for  pursuing  certain  courses  of  conduct, 
followed  by  a  comparative  study  of  great  religious  and  philosophic 
systems,  Mr.  Hobhouse  admirably  illustrates  how  morality  has  been 
influenced  by  accidents  of  historical  development  and  religious  or 
quasi-scientific  theories,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  has  consistently 
unfolded  a  single  idea  the  germ  of  which  is  found  in  the  golden  rule 
which  bids  each  man  treat  others  as  himself.  This  idea  becomes 
universalised,  through  kinship,  nationalism  and  internationalism, 
to  "  humanity"  or  the  "  spirit  of  humanitarian  ism;"  but  this  idea  is 
held  to  be  only  "  the  explicit  recognition  of  a  principle  that  was  all 
along  implied  in  the  conscious  moral  judgments  of  mankind  .... 
a  spirit  pervading  human  beings  and  their  life  "  (Vol.  ii.,  pp.  238, 
252).  In  turn,  the  conception  of  this  spirit  evolves  from  that  of  a 
being  otUside  and  above  human  beings  to  that  which  is  the  best  in 
them,  "  a  spirit  which  dwells  in  things  instead  of  controlling  them 
from  without."  Thus  is  reached  the  idea  of  a  self-conscious  evolution 
of  humanity,  "  the  germ  of  a  religion  and  an  ethics  which  are  as  far 
removed  from  materialism  as  from  the  optimistic  teleology  of  the 
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metaphysician  and  the  half  naive  creeds  of  the  churches ''  (Vol.  ii., 
p.  284). 

As  an  intellectual'  conception  of  morals,  an  ethical  system  which 
gives  a  meaning  to  human  effort,  and  an  inspiration  to  the  human 
mind  to  realise  all  that  is  best  within  it,  Mr.  Hobhouse's  theory  is 
perhaps  unrivalled,  while  his  philosophic  exposition  of  the  subject, 
his  broad  outlook  upon  life,  his  profound  belief  in  humanity  and 
its  future  possibilities,  must  con:miend  his  work  to  every  sincere 
searcher  after  truth.  His  interpretation  of  man  and  social  phenomena 
is,  however,  essentially  ethical,  and,  in  part,  metaphysical,  an  ethical 
psychology  rather  than  a  sociological  explanation  of  morals ;  and  as 
such  it  is  no  more  inmiune  than  a  sacred  cosmology  from  scientific 
criticism. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Hobhouse  assumes,  or  lends  himself  to  the 
assumption,  that  sociology  has  only  to  deal  with  unconscious  growth 
as  distinct  from  purposive  device,  which,  apparently,  is  the  domain 
of  ethics. 

''  Sociological  development  is  not  the  same  thing  as  ethical 
development.  Social  growth  may  produce  a  set  of  institutions  of  a 
certain  value  which  no  brain  created,  no  human  being  planned,  and 
which  even  those  who  enjoy  them  do  not  sufficiently  appreciate  to 
maintain  them  against  attack.  This  is  the  element  of  the  unconscious 
in  social  life.  On  the  other  hand,  changes  may  arise  from  the 
growth  of  character  or  of  a  reasoned  conception  of  the  good,  and 
so  far  they  are  due  to  ethical  development "  (Vol.  i.,  p.  24-25). 

This  is  to  relegate  sociology  to  a  branch  of  biology,  and  to 
divorce  the  individual  from  the  socius  in  a  manner  which  is  justified 
neither  by  history  nor  psychology.  There  may  be  institutions  which 
we  can  trace  to  no  single  brain  or  plan,  any  more  than  we  can 
discover  who  first  discriminated  between  herbs  and  fruits  which 
were  health-giving  and  those  which  were  poisonous,  or  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  many  processes  of  preparing  foods,  methods  of 
agriculture,  warfare  and  numerous  other  contrivances  and  habits 
which  are  now  semi-conscious  conmK)nplaces  of  our  civilisation,  but 
it  is  certain  that  they  are  all  the  products  of  himian  experience,  and 
that  before  any  group-relations  or  habits  could  become  institutions 
they  must  have  been  imposed  by  the  brains  of  the  few,  or  sanctioned 
by  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  many.  On  the  other  hand,  the  growth 
of  character  cannot  be  sharply  separated  from  the  unconscious.  Mr. 
Hobhouse  himself  admits  "the  existing  structure  of  society,  the 
character  of  physical  environment  insensibly  affect  the  thought  of 
the  profoundest  and  most  original  prophet  or  thinker"  (Vol.  i.,  p.  20) ; 
and    again   "the  actual  conception   of   what   is   good   or   bad    is 
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profoundly  influenced  by  the  ideas  current  of  man's  place  in  nature 
and  of  the  forces  which  surround  him"  (Vol.  i.,  p.  22).  Even  if 
we  draw  a  rigid  line  between  the  conscious  and  unconscious— or  shall 
we  say  the  instinctive  and  the  reasoned — ^in  society,  the  latter  belongs 
as  much  as  the  former  to  the  province  of  sociology,  not  because  the 
latest  of  the  sciences  claims  dominion  over  biology,  psychology,  ethics 
or  economics,  but  because  it  comprehends  them  all  at  those  points  at 
which  they  touch  each  other  but  do  not  interpenetrate.  In  other 
words,  when  we  state  or  express  two  or  more  facts  or  relations 
belonging  to  or  existing  between  two  or  more  of  these  different 
sciences,  we  form  a  sociological  proposition.  Thus,  when  Mr. 
Hobhouse  introduces  the  question  of  slavery  (Vol.  i.,  p.  24),  indicating, 
first,  the  lowered  sense  of  the  value  of  human  life  which  results  if 
this  institution  be  left  unchecked,  and,  secondly,  how  the  check  may 
be  made  by  protests  emanating  from  high  idealists  {e,g,,  the  Hebrew 
prophets)  he  is  in  both  cases  expressing  a  compound  relation  and 
formulating  a  proposition  of  sociological  development,  or  social  law. 

Again,  while  readily  admitting  that  material  progress  is  often 
unaccompanied  by  moral  progress,  are  we  to  assume,  therefore,  that 
it  is  the  latter  alone  which  "  depends  for  its  permanence  not  on 
the  automatic  tendency  of  things  but  on  the  increasing  domination 
by  the  mind  of  the  conditions  of  its  existence"  1  Have  the  inventions 
of  science  played  no  part  in  social  growth?  Have  they  not  also 
contributed  sometimes,  in  a  larger  measure  perhaps  than  purely 
moral  ideas,  to  a  larger  humanity,  a  wider  sense  of  justice,  and 
higher  aims  of  life.  If  also,  as  Mr.  Hobhouse  admits,  "  there  is  an 
evolution  of  evil  as  well  as  of  good  "  (Vol.  i.,  p.  36),  does  the  scientific 
study  of  human  society  justify  us  in  asserting  that  ''evil  is  not  a 
positive  force  ....  merely  the  automatic  result  of  the  inorganic  " 
(Vol.  ii.,  p.  281);  or  that  modern  hypocrisy  is  "a  hint  of  better 
things  "  because  "  what  men  already  know  to  be  true  will  go  near  to 
be  thought  so  shortly"  (Vol.  i.,  p.  28).  May  not  modern  society's 
double  code  of  morals — one  for  ordinary  use  and  one  for  silent 
longing — be  due  to  the  fact  that  man,  like  the  individual  when  he 
becomes  self-conscious,  becomes  also  nervous  of  himself,  and,  uncertain 
which  code  of  morality  is  most  useful  to  him,  or  whither  it  will  carry 
him,  toys  first  with  one  and  then  the  other. 

If,  however,  Mr.  Hobhouse  may  not  convince  his  readers  that  his 
high  ideals  are  already  knovm  to  be  true,  he  will  at  least  make  them 
wish,  and  consequently  strive,  for  their  realisation;  therefore,  he 
has  given  us  not  only  a  valuable  contribution  to  ethical  and 
philosophic  thought,  but  a  new  hope  and  impetus  to  society. 

H.  0.  N. 
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THEOLOGY. 

"A00NI8,  Attis  and  Osiris."  Studies  in  Oriental  Religion.  By 
J.  G.  Frazer,  D.C.L.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Macmillan  and  Co.,  1906.     Price  lOs. 

This  is  another  chapter  in  the  series  of  studies  which  the  author 
has  made  of  certain  phases  of  religious  development,  and  the  preface 
announces  the  author's  intention  to  include  it  in  the  forthcoming 
third  edition  of  the  "  Golden  Bough."  Dr.  Frazer's  methods  and 
chief  conclusions  are  too  familiar  for  description.  In  this  case,  as 
in  others,  he  has  brought  together  facts  pertaining  to  belief,  myth, 
worship,  occupation,  the  forces  and  visual  aspects  of  nature,  as 
illustrating  the  way  in  which  the  human  mind  has  reached  one  of  its 
greatest  idealisations.  The  round  of  the  seasons,  the  annual 
regeneration  and  decay  of  vegetation,  the  similar  periodic  alternation 
in  human  and  animal  fertility  were  interpreted  by  early  Oriental 
thought  as  due  to  the  periodic  death  or  disappearance,  or  migration 
to  the  underworld,  of  a  certain  god.  This  same  god  was  beloved  of 
the  great  earth  goddess,  who  sought  him  out  in  his  subterranean 
abode  and  brought  him  back  at  the  time  of  the  vernal  resurrection. 
The  familiar  Adonis  myth  existed  with  various  modifications  in  the 
Orient,  and  had  its  counterparts  in  the  myths  of  Attis  and  Osiris. 

As  to  the  style  of  the  book,  it  only  needs  to  be  said  that  the  high 
literary  quality  and  erudition  of  Dr.  Frazer's  previous  works  are 
entirely  maintained.  If  one  may  criticise,  it  would  be  with  reference 
to  the  descriptions  of  scenery  which  the  author  presents  as  "composite 
pictures;"  one  can  hardly  help  feeling  that  these  descriptions 
would  have  a  far  higher  value,  if  they  had  been  based  upon  first-hand 
experience. 

J.  W.  S. 
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Correspondence. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  IN  UNIVERSITIES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  ^Vniversity  ReviewJ^ 

Sib, — Professor  Findlay's  letter  in  the  November  number  of 
The  University  Review  recalls  attention  to  his  article  in  the 
April  number,  and  reaffirms  its  main  thesis — *^  that  the  attempt 
to  '  sandwich  in '  the  study  of  Education  along  with  Arts  and 
Science  work,  has  proved  a  failure  in  the  Universities,  and 
should  be  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  post-graduate  system/' 

Into  the  general  question  of  a  four  years'  course  I  do  not 
propose  to  enter.  Its  additional  expense  both  to  student  and  to 
the  State  would,  at  any  rate,  be  a  very  sure  means  of  decreasing 
materially  the  number  of  intending  elementary  "  teachers  who 
could  avail  themselves  of  it.  I  am  concerned  now  only  with  the 
assertion  on  which  the  demand  rests — that  the  present  system 
has  failed  and  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  condemned  to 
failure. 

In  the  April  paper  Professor  Findlay  affirmed,  on  the  basis 
not  of  statistics,  but  apparently  of  his  own  inner  consciousness, 
that  professional  training  is  generally  neglected  by  the  students, 
and  that  an  unduly  small  number  become  keen  students  of 
Education  after  their  course  is  over  {Reprint,  p.  4).  Of  course, 
I  cannot  say  that  this  is  not  so  at  Manchester ;  but  neither  can 
Professor  Findlay  affirm  that  it  is  so  at  Leeds,  or  elsewhere; 
for,  as  he  tells  us,  he  has  "  no  statistics."  I  have  already  pro- 
tested privately  against  such  a  general  statement  being  made 
without  enquiry  into  the  results  of  the  experience  of  those  who 
have  for  many  years  been  engaged  in  tne  work  of  training. 
Now  that  the  charge  is  practically  repeated  I  feel  called  upon, 
in  the  name  of  many  present  and  past  students,  to  repudiate  it 
without  reserve  or  hesitation.  During  the  fifteen  years  our 
department  has  been  established  our  best  students  in  other  sub- 
jects have,  with  only  two  exceptions,  been  our  best  students  of 
Education.    It  is  true  that  under  our  new  regulation  Education 
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has  been  made  an  integral  part  of  the  courses  for  degrees  both 
in  Arts  and  in  Science,  but  the  spirit  of  honourable  work  at 
professional  subjects  has  always  been  present.  In  illustration, 
I  may  mention  that  extra  and  optional  classes  are  taken  bj  the 
great  majority  of  our  third-year  students — certainly  with  them 
it  is  not  true  that ''  professional  training  takes  second  place." 

That  the  Board  of  Education  would  do  well  to  withdraw  the 
requirement  of  really  school  subjects  I  agree  most  cordially  if, 
indeed,  Professor  Fmdlay  advocates  this,  of  which  I  am  not 
sure.  But  why  the  history  and  theory  of  Education  should  be 
more  incompatible  with  other  constituents  of  a  course  for  a 
university  degree  than  other  branches  of  history  and  philosophy 
I  fail  to  understand. 

Nor  am  I  convinced  that  a  year  given  solely  to  education 
is  the  best  way  of  training  teachers.  My  experience  rather  is 
that  toujours  yerdrix  applies  here  as  elsewhere. 

Thus,  I  wish  to  dissociate  myself  as  definitely  as  words  can 
do  it  from  Professor  Findlay's  charge  against  students  in 
training,  and  against  a  system  under  which  they  have,  I  am 
sure,  profited  much.  Were  it  needful  I  could  bring  evidence 
to  bear  out  my  position  from  many  old  students  who  have 
ever  since  they  left  us,  been  "  keen  students  of  Education."  I 
have  no  doubt  the  experience  of  other  universities  agrees  with 
ours. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Tours  faithfully, 

J.  Welton. 
The  University,  Leeds, 
December,  1906. 


MODERN  GREEK. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  ^'University  Review" 

Sib, — I  am  afraid  that  by  her  letter,  which  has  appeared  in 
the  November  issue  of  The  university  Review,  Mrs.  Dragoumis 
does  not  improve  her  position  either  on  the  score  of  accuracy  or 
on  the  score  of  grammatical  acquaintance  with  modem  Greek. 
In  proof  of  the  Psichari  School  using  words  barbarously 
formed,  Mrs.  Dragoumis  does  me  the  honour  to  refer  to  a  little 
work  of  mine  out  of  which  she  instances  ayyi^ia  **  touch."  It 
60  happens,  however,  that  this  term  does  not  occur  in  my  book. 
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As  regards  grammar — ^which  eyidently  is  quite  a  foible  with 
Mrs.  Dragoumis — ^this  very  word  ayyi^ia  is  a  good  example  of 
her  ideas.  She  assumes  that  it  is  barbarously  formed.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  had  I  used  it,  I  would  have  made  use  of  a  word 
formed  in  strict  analogy.  As  aXXa^a>  gives  us  oXXa^ca  (see 
Vlacho's  Dictionary)  and  arTrpdiiu  gives  us  (nrpw^ia  (see  Vlacho's 
Dictionary),  etc.,  so  by  analogy  ayyl^w  must  give  us  ayyt(i(L 

A  better  example  still  is  ap^ia-e  which  Mrs.  Dragoumis  mis- 
takes for  a  grammatical  error  (instead  of  tipxicra)  in  ignorance 
of  the  fact  that  modem  Greek  does  not  admit  of  temporal 
augment,  except  very  rarely.  It  will  save  unnecessary  discus- 
sion if  at  once  I  refer  to  the  authority  of  Dr.  Jannaris,  who  in 
ihis  linguistic  question  favours  the  same  side  as  Mrs.  Dragoumis, 
and  whose  testimony  therefore  should  be  admitted  as  conclusive. 
In  §  718  of  his  "  Historical  Greek  Grammar,"  Dr.  Jannaris 
states :  "As  a  matter  of  course,  N  (  =  modem  Greek)  ignores  the 
use  of  temporal  augment  (except  in  a  few  cases),  as :  ayopaa-fii- 
1/09,  eofijjLWfAepaf  aar^>aXi<rfi€yay  ivaxrajULeVf  apx^^ff-^" 

Not  less  curious  are  Mrs.  Dragoumis's  misapprehensions  on 
the  subject  of  spelling.  She  takes  Sxricra  as  being  an  instance 
of  free  spelling  for  eKTia-a,  whereas  this  is  a  modem  form  (see 
Jannaris  s  Grammar,  §174)  which  cannot,  even  conventionally, 
be  reproduced  by  etcria-a  for  the  obvious  reason  that  Greek  con- 
sonants are  sounded  exactly  as  they  are  written.  It  is  now  clear 
that  want  of  sufficient  information  on  this  point  had  led  Mrs. 
Dragoumis  to  state  that  the  Psichari  School  is  a  free  spelling 
school.  Here,  however,  I  must  not  be  misunderstood  as  think- 
ing that  free  spelling — if  by  this  term  Mrs.  Dragoumis  means 
phonetic  spelling — is  a  blemish;  on  the  contrary,  inasmuch  as 
the  present  system  of  spelling  in  Greek,  bein^  based  as  it  is  on 
most  elaborate  grammatical  rules,  causes  infinitely  more  trouble 
to  master  than  English  spelling  does,  I  should  welcome  a  reform 
in  that  direction,  and  am  only  sorry  that  all  attempts  at  simpli- 
fication so  far  have  not  found  favour  with  the  public. 

Alexandea  Papamosco. 
Abergele, 

December,  1906. 
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The  Supply  of  Teachers. 

BY 

PROFESSOR  RAMSAY  MUIR, 
Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  LiverpooL 

In  the  problem  of  educating  the  English  people,  there 
are  only  two  elements.  The  first  is  the  bringing  of  the 
children,  in  a  reasonably  receptive  frame  of  mind,  into 
conditions  in  which  they  can  be  taught.  With  this 
aspect  of  the  question  all  the  Education  Acts,  and  all  the 
administrative  activity  of  local  authorities,  have  been 
mainly  concerned.  A  good  deal  yet  remains  to  be  done 
in  this  regard ;  the  difficulty,  for  example,  of  insufficiently 
nourished  children  has  yet  to  be  dealt  with  :  but,  broadly 
speaking,  we  have  now  got  the  children  of  England  into 
the  schools.  The  second  aspect  of  the  problem  is  the 
provision  of  intelligent,  competent,  and  healthy-minded 
teachers.  On  the  whole  this  is  the  more  important  half 
of  the  problem,  because,  while  any  child  who  may  happen 
to  be  available  will  profit  from  a  good  teacher,  a  bad 
teacher  is  of  no  use,  however  well  the  driving  in  of  his 
pupils  may  be  organised. 

In  the  days  before  ** State-aided"  education  began 
the  problem  of  the  supply  of  teachers  was  simple  enough. 
Broadly  speaking,  only  those  children  whose  parents 
could  afford  to  pay  for  their  education  went  to  school, 
and  broadly  speaking  the  teachers  were  drawn  from 
among    those    graduates    of    Oxford    and    Cambridge 
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who  (having  entered  upon  a  University  career  with 
limitless  ambitions)  found  no  other  means  of  livelihood 
open  to  them.  Both  of  these  statements  are  very  loose 
generalisations.  The  statement  that  only  those  children 
were  educated  whose  parents  paid  for  their  education 
omits  to  note  the  fact  that  the  wealthiest  classes  of 
English  society  have  always  found  it  necessary  to  draw 
upon  the  charity  of  mediaeval  benefactors  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  it  also  omits  the  work 
done  by  the  early  charity  schools ;  while  the  statement 
that  the  teachers  were  generally  university  failures  leaves 
out  of  account  the  few  exceptional  men  who  have  been 
drawn  to  teaching  by  a  native  enthusiasm,  and  the  many 
who  (lacking  all  adequate  training)  found  a  means  of 
livelihood  in  acting  as  ushers  in  inferior  grammar  schools, 
or  in  exploiting,  in  private  venture  schools,  the  desire  of 
the  middle-class  to  ape  the  culture  of  their  ** betters." 

The  practice  of  the  age  before  the  State  began  to 
concern  itself  with  education  has  survived  into  the 
present  age,  and  deeply  influences  its  practice.  On  the 
whole,  we  have  continued  to  assume  that  those  children 
whose  parents  can  afford  to  pay  for  their  education  may 
safely  be  trusted  to  the  men  for  whom  the  universities  have 
not  provided  a  better  means  of  livelihood.  But  we  have 
found  it  necessary  to  extend  this  definition.  Mediaeval 
endowments  being  insufficient  to  supply  the  education 
required  by  our  growing  middle-class,  we  have  been 
driven  to  afford  State  aid  to  middle-class  schools,  and 
the  function  of  supplying  the  instruction  for  these  schools 
has  also  been,  generally  speaking,  thrust  upon  the 
universities.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  our  accepted  principle 
that  **  those  children  whose  parents  can  afford  to  pay 
for  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  cost  of  their  education 
shall  be  taught  by  men  or  women  who  have  themselves 
paid  for  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  cost  of  their 
education."  In  other  words,  for  the  teachers  of 
Secondary  schools  we  trust  to  "natural  sources  of  supply," 
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to  the  normal  action  of  supply  and  demand.  On  the 
whole  we  require  that  the  teachers  in  these  schools  shall 
be  educated  men  and  women,  but  we  do  not  require  that 
they  shall  have  been  trained  for  their  profession.  The 
supply,  however,  runs  short;  and  we  are  compelled  to  draw 
many  of  the  teachers  in  our  Secondary  schools  from 
among  men  and  women  who  have  not  been  educated. 

Meanwhile,  the  necessity  had  been  imposed  upon  us 
of  educating  the  whole  mass  of  our  population  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  any  substantial  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  their  education,  and  who  have  latterly  not  been 
required  to  provide  any  part  of  it.  It  was  obviously 
impossible  that  the  teacners  for  these  innumerable 
schools  should  be  supplied  from  the  old  sources.  A  new 
class  of  teachers  had  to  be  created  for  the  Primary 
schools,  drawn  from  the  Primary  schools  themselves. 
For  these  teachers  a  special  system  of  training  was 
gradually  developed.  They  were  inevitably  separately 
treated,  herded  apart  in  "training  colleges;"  they  never 
met  during  the  course  of  their  training  any  but  those 
who  were  going  in  for  the  same  career ;  they  came  to 
the  training  college  ill  prepared,  and  in  the  short  two 
years'  course,  which  it  was  alone  possible  to  give  to  them, 
all  that  could  be  done  was  to  instruct  them  in  the  technique 
of  their  profession,  and  to  afford  them  a  very  slight  general 
cultivation — how  slight  they  themselves  could  scarcely 
realise,  having  nobody  with  whom  to  compare  themselves. 
Finally,  being  drawn  from  the  poorer  classes  who,  ex 
hypotkesi,  were  unable  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  their  own 
education,  they  had  their  charges  paid  by  the  State. 
Thus  they  came  to  be  regarded,  and  to  regard  themselves, 
as  a  class  apart ;  a  separate  trade  ;  and  to  provide  them- 
selves with  a  trade-union,  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers. 

Thus  the  teachers  of  English  children  are  marked 
off  in  two  distinct  grades,  and  the  distinction  between 
them   is  largely  a  social  distinction.      Each  grade   is 
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excluded  from  participation  in  the  work  of  the  other. 
The  university  graduate,  should  he  wish  to  work  in  an 
elementary  school,  is  informed  that  he  has  not  been 
"trained"  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  can  rank  only  as  an 
"uncertificated  teacher"  on  almost  the  lowest  salary 
scale.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  body  of  the 
Secondary  teachers  very  reasonably  protest  that  since 
they  are  compelled  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  their  own 
education,  it  is  not  fair  that  they  should  have  to  with- 
stand the  competition  of  those  whose  education  has  been 
paid  for  by  the  State  ;  and  fearful  of  cutting  off  the 
"natural  supply"  from  the  Secondary  schools,  we  have  laid 
it  down  that  no  Primary  teacher  may  be  recognised  as  a 
Secondary  teacher.  We  have  not  been  able  fully  to  enforce 
this  rule,  but  still,  it  is  our  rule.  It  is  almost  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  English  educational  system  that 
no  Secondary  teacher  is  competent  to  teach  in  a  Primary 
school,  and  no  Primary  teacher  competent  to  teach  in  a 
Secondary  school.  It  is  almost  a  fundamental  principle 
that  all  Secondary  teachers  must  pay  the  cost  of  their  own 
education  (so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned),  and  that 
Primary  teachers  must  have  had  the  cost  of  their  education 
defrayed  by  the  State.  It  is  almost  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple that  Secondary  teachers  must  be  educated  men  and 
women,  but  need  not  know  anything  about  the  practical 
art  of  education ;  while  Primary  teachers  must  be  masters 
of  the  practical  art  of  education,  but  need  not  themselves 
be  educated  men  or  women.  There  is  no  inherent  reason 
why  so  preposterous  a  distinction  should  be  drawn 
between  two  bodies  of  men  and  women  equally  engaged 
in  teaching  English  boys  and  girls  The  distinction  has 
grown  up  in  a  haphazard,  accidental  way;  but  its  existence 
has  prevented  us  from  ever  attempting  to  consider  as  a 
whole  the  question  of  what  sort  of  teachers  are  required 
for  the  various  parts  of  our  educational  system,  how 
they  are  to  be  obtained,  and  how  they  should  be  trained. 
During  the  last  fifteen  years,  however  several  things 
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have  happened  to  modify  the  rigidity  of  the  distinction 
between  the  two  classes  of  teachers.  In  the  first  place, 
there  has  taken  place  that  remarkable  renascence  of 
learning  which  has,  in  a  comparatively  short  period, 
added  eight  to  the  number  of  universities  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  established,  besides,  half  a  dozen  inchoate 
universities,  called  "University  Colleges."  This  move- 
has  enormously  reduced  the  cost  of  university  education, 
and  brought  it  visibly  within  the  reach  of  thousands  to 
whom  it  had  been  unattainable.  Hence  has  come  a 
remarkable  increase  in  the  ** natural  supply"  of  teachers, 
adequately  trained  at  their  own  expense.  But  this  is  not 
the  only  result.  Casting  about  for  students,  the  new 
universities  perceived,  in  tne  Primary  teaching  profession, 
a  vast  field  waiting  to  be  cultivated ;  and  as  the  supply 
of  training  colleges  was  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the 
demand  for  teachers,  and  the  universities  or  university 
colleges  could  cheaply  supply  this  need,  they  succeeded 
in  obtaining  from  Government  a  licence  to  train,  in 
regular  university  courses,  large  numbers  of  students 
whose  expenses  were  paid  out  of  public  funds  on  con- 
dition that  they  undertook  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
profession  of  Primary  teaching.  To-day  these  students 
form  in  every  British  university  an  appreciable  element, 
and  in  the  new  universities  a  substantial  proportion,  of 
the  total  number  of  students.  These  students  are  trained 
side  by  side  with,  and  (so  far  as  their  non-professional 
training  is  concerned)  in  precisely  the  same  way  as, 
other  students  who  intend  to  become  Secondary  teachers. 
They  perceive  no  inherent  or  fundamental  distinction 
between  themselves  and  these  other  students. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Board  of  Education,  striving 
to  improve  the  quality  of  Primary  teaching,  has,  during 
the  last  few  years,  required  that  all  persons  who  intend 
to  become  teachers  in  Primary  schools  shall  have  spent 
at  least  two,  and  if  possible  four,  years  in  Secondary 
schools  before  entering  upon  the  first  stage  of  their  pro- 
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fession.  The  inevitable  result  of  this  has  been  to  diminish 
the  distinction  between  the  two  grades  of  teachers ; 
both  will,  in  the  future,  have  been  trained  in  the  same 
schools,  while  some  of  them  will  have  been  students  in 
the  same  universities.  To  maintain  a  rigid  distinction 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  profession  has  become 
increasingly  difSScult. 

Lastly,  since  the  Education  Act  of  1902  numerous 
public  Secondary  schools  have  been  created  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  these  schools  have  had  to  be  staffed 
with  teachers.  The  *•  natural  supply"  has  almost  run  dry, 
in  spite  of  the  increase  in  the  universities;  and  the  educa- 
tion authorities  which  control  these  schools,  sometimes  of 
necessity  and  sometimes  of  deliberation,  have  drawn  off 
teachers  from  the  Primary  schools  to  fill  the  gap.  Thus 
the  city  of  Bradford  has  instituted  five  municipal  Secondary 
schools,  every  one  of  which  is  staffed  from  top  to  bottom 
by  Primary  teachers,  most  of  whom  have  had  no  university 
education,  but  come  from  the  ordinary  two-year  training 
colleges.  The  result  of  this  process  is  threefold.  The 
maintenance  of  the  distinction  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  profession  has  come  to  be  impossible,  for  the  local 
authorities  decline  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  general 
rule  that  Primary  teachers  shall  not  be  employed  in 
Secondary  schools.  Again,  the  supply  of  teachers  for 
Primary  schools  is  being  depleted  ;  but  the  engagement 
of  Primary  teachers  for  Secondary  work  is  not  making 
the  Primary  profession  more  attractive  (as  it  might  seem 
to  promise)  because  the  official  social  stigma  on  the 
Primary  profession  still  remains.  Finally,  the  **natural 
supply"  of  teachers  for  Secondary  schools  is  not  being 
increased  in  anything  like  a  just  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  schools,  because  the  favoured 
competition  of  State-aided  Primary  teachers  tends  to 
discourage  men  and  women  from  looking  to  Secondary 
teaching  as  a  profession.  Thus  the  distinction  between 
the  two  brancnes  of  the  profession  is  breaking  down  in 
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practice,  while  at  the  same  time  its  maintenance  in  theory 
and  law  is  retarding  candidates  from  entering  upon  either 
branch. 

There  are  three  main  groups  of  persons  now  in 
training  for  the  teaching  profession;  all  of  them  have 
ground  for  dissatisfaction,  and  all  of  them  are  to  some 
extent  unsatisfactory.  The  men  and  women  who  enter 
the  schools  from  the  universities  in  the  ordinary  course 
only  do  so  for  the  most  part  because  they  can  find  nothing 
else  to  do.  They  haye  no  enthusiasm  for,  and  no  know- 
ledge of,  their  future  work.  Putting  aside  the  very  few 
who  take  Teachers'  Diplomas,  they  have  had  no  training 
in  the  science  and  art  of  education,  and  in  practical  mastery 
of  their  business  they  often  compare  unfavourably  with 
the  average  Primary  teacher  who  has  gone  through  the 
regular  mill.  Small  prospects  are  open  to  them ; 
headmasterships  are  few,  and  they  are  excluded  (however 
good  they  may  be)  from  any  chance  of  a  Primary 
headmastership,  which  often  gives  not  only  a  decent 
salary,  but  great  influence  ;  finally,  they  are  disheartened 
by  the  increasing  competition,  in  their  own  class  of 
schools,  of  State-aided  Primary  teachers. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  (for  I  omit  all  mention 
of  untrained  teachers,  though  they  are  a  majority  of  the 
total  number)  are  the  teachers  trained  in  the  ordinary 
two-year  training  college.  They  have  gone  through  a 
training  which  has  necessarily  been  narrow;  they  have 
principally  learnt  the  practical  tricks  of  their  trade,  with 
a  very  modest  knowledge  of  the  actual  subjects  they 
have  to  teach.  But,  because  they  have  been  trained  in 
conditions  which  give  them  no  true  standards  of  compari- 
son, they  are  a  highly  self-satisfied  class.  With  no  real 
knowledge  of  any  subject,  with  no  scholarly  instinct  as  to 
their  own  ignorance,  they  are  convinced  that  they  alone 
know  how  to  teach,  and  the  aim  of  their  powerful  organisa- 
tion seems  to  be  to  capture  the  whole  educational  system, 
and  to  reproduce  throughout  the  mechanically  efficient 
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stupidity  which  has  made  elementary  education  in 
England,  in  spite  of  all  our  expenditure,  on  the  whole 
so  profitless. 

Between  these  two  classes  lies  the  class  which  has 
been  trained  in  the  university  training  colleges.  They 
are  all  in  revolt  against  the  artificial  restriction  which 
forbids  them  to  enter  Secondary  work;  all  in  an 
unhealthy,  bristling  state  of  protest  against  the  snobbery 
which  marks  them  off,  whatever  their  ability  may  be  ; 
a  few  of  them  (though  not  so  many  as  is  commonly 
believed),  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  done  to  prevent  them, 
simply  decline  to  fulfil  their  obligations  and  take  up  any 
other  kind  of  work  that  may  present  itself.  They  are  often 
not  so  efficient,  in  the  mechanical  parts  of  teaching  work, 
as  the  Primary  teachers  of  the  older  type,  because  the  in- 
terest of  their  university  work  has  distracted  them  from  the 
technical  work,  the  blackboard  drawing  and  the  criticism 
lessons  and  the  reading  practice,  which  they  have  to  carry 
on  alongside  of  their  university  work  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
they  cannot  derive  the  full  advantage  of  their  university 
work  in  many  cases  because  of  the  large  demands  in  time 
which  these  technical  subjects  make.  They  are  regarded 
with  dislike  by  the  Board  of  Education,  which  seems  to 
imagine  that  educated  men  are  not  wanted  in  Primary 
schools.  It  is  apparently  the  policy  of  the  Board  to  confine 
the  instruction  of  Primary  teachers  to  the  actual  facts  which 
they  will  have  to  communicate  to  their  pupils,  and  the 
Board  therefore  places  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their 
taking  any  course  out  of  the  ordinary  rut.  These  students 
are  a  grave  problem  to  the  universities,  which  in  some 
cases  they  have  almost  swamped,  and  from  which,  in 
this  country  of  snobs,  their  presence  tends  to  drive  away 
other  students,  as  well  as  (to  some  extent)  to  lower 
educational  standards.  Yet  they  are  often  among  the 
most  serious  and  the  best  students  whom  the  universities 
possess. 

Clearly  we  have   not  yet   found   the  right  way  to 
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obtain  a  supply  of  intelligent,  enthusiastic  and  competent 
teachers  for  the  training  of  English  children. 

When  I  try  to  envisage  the  problem  as  a  whole,  and, 
unprejudiced  by,  but  not  unmindful  of,  existing  facts  and 
conditions,  endeavour  to  perceive  the  best  means  of 
attracting  into  this  greatest  of  professions  some  of  the 
intellectual  power  of  the  nation  which  we  allow  to  run  so 
profusely  to  waste,  and  of  thus  obtaining  a  sufficient 
supply  of  able  and  adequately  trained  teachers,  three 
broad  and  simple  principles  seem  to  emerge  very  clearly. 

The  first  of  these  principles  is  that  the  universities, 
now  so  numerous,  form  the  obvious  sources  of  supply  to 
which  our  first  appeal  must  be  made,  and  which  we  must 
strengthen  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  answer  our  appeal. 
This  does  not  mean  that  I  think  the  whole  of  the  teaching 
profession.  Primary  and  Secondary,  can  be,  or  ought  to 
be,  trained  in  the  universities.  That  is  a  dream  which 
has  been  cherished  by  many  enthusiasts,  but  it  must  be 
impracticable  for  generations  to  come;  at  any  rate,  it  is 
clearly  impracticable  at  this  moment.  But  it  does  mean 
that  in  planning  the  organisation  of  the  supply  of  teachers, 
we  should  begin  by  considering  how  the  universities  can 
best  be  employed.  They  must  be  employed,  but  they 
must  be  employed  in  ways  widely  different  from  those 
which  now  hold. 

The  second  of  my  principles  is  that  the  untenable 
distinction  between  the  two  branches  of  the  teaching 
profession  must  vanish.  The  teaching  profession  must 
become  a  single  career,  a  career  **open  to  talent"  This 
does  not  mean  that  there  should  cease  to  be  any 
distinction  between  the  types  of  teachers  employed  in 
different  types  of  schools.  The  Secondary  school,  which 
trains  the  "directing  classes"  and  which  (still  more 
important)  drains  off  the  ablest  children  at  an  early  age 
from  the  Primary  school,  obviously  demands  a  higher 
average  of  attainment  or  cultivation  in  its  teachers; 
while,  being  broken  up  into  smaller  classes,  it  perhaps 
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requires  somewhat  less  of  ability  in  the  practical  art  of 
handling  classes.  The  abolition  of  the  distinction  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  profession  must  not  imply  (what 
is  in  many  places  resulting  from  its  maintenance)  that 
Secondary  schools  are  to  be  staffed  by  teachers  who  have 
had  only  the  necessarily  narrow  and  technical  training  of 
the  majority  of  Primary  teachers.  On  the  contrary,  it 
should  be  laid  down  that  (except  in  exceptional  cases)  no 
teacher  without  a  university  degree  should  be  employed  in 
any  Secondary  school  aided  by  public  money.  And  it  may 
be  added,  that  the  Secondary  school  is  bound  to  insist 
that  its  teachers  shall  possess  certain  qualities  of  manner 
and  bearing  which  are  highly  desirable  in  all  schools,  but 
which  it  is  unfortunately  not  yet  practicable  to  demand  in 
all.  But  what  my  principle  means  is  that  no  ambitious  boy 
should  feel  himself  precluded  from  becoming  a  Secondary 
teacher  merely  by  the  fact  that  the  straitened  means  of 
his  parents  have  forced  him  to  accept  State  aid  in  his 
university  education ;  and  that  no  youth  who  has  borne 
the  cost  of  his  own  university  training  should  feel  himself 
shut  out  merely  by  that  fact  from  employment  in  a 
Primary  school — for  which  his  qualities  may  (as  often 
happens)  fit  him  better  than  for  Secondary  work. 

My  third  principle  is  that  the  State,  having  (none  too 
soon)  undertaken  responsibility  for  Secondary  education, 
is  bound  to  expend  money  in  providing  teaching  power 
for  the  Secondary  as  well  as  for  the  Primary  schools ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  the  State  should  exclude  from  the  most  responsible 
and  best  paid  positions  in  Primary  schools  persons  who 
have  undertaken  the  charges  of  their  own  education, 
provided  that  they  are  otherwise  competent. 

Premising  these  three  very  simple  and  obvious 
principles,  let  me  try  to  indicate  a  few  not  very  alarming 
changes  in  our  existing  system  which  would  bring  them 
into  operation. 

I   should  begin  by  abolishing  all  university  training 
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colleges,  as  they  are  at  present  constituted.  They  are 
anomalous  and  unsatisfactory  institutions ;  their  students 
are  now  neither  fish  nor  fowl ;  neither  full  university 
students,  for  they  are  invidiously  marked  off  from  their 
fellows,  nor  experts  in  the  narrow  efficiency  of  ordinary 
Primary  teachers.  The  money  at  present  spent  upon 
them  I  should  devote  to  the  institution,  in  each  university, 
of  a  series  of  National  Scholarships,  tenable  by  persons 
who  (i)  had  passed  a  stiff  qualifying  examination; 
(2)  signed  a  declaration  that  they  could  not  afford  the 
cost  of  a  university  education  ;  and  (3)  formally  pledged 
themselves  to  serve  for  five  or  seven  years  in  some  branch 
of  national  education.  Primary  or  Secondary.  These 
scholarships  should  be  of  substantial  value,  and  be 
tenable  for  four  years,  the  first  three  of  which  should  be 
spent  in  a  university  course,  preferably  leading  up  to  an 
honours  degree,  and  the  fourth  in  a  course  of  training  for  a 
Teacher's  Diploma.  All  persons  whatsoever,  of  whatever 
previous  training,  should  be  eligible  for  these  scholarships, 
which  I  should  aim  to  make  a  prime  object  of  competition 
among  the  scholars  of  all  types  of  schools.  The  holders, 
on  completing  their  course,  should  be  declared  eligible 
for  any  teaching  post  in  any  public  educational  institution, 
and  I  imagine  that  they  would  experience  small  difficulty 
in  getting  good  positions. 

I  shall,  of  course,  be  told  that  the  result  of  this  step 
would  be  to  draw  off  from  the  Primary  schools  the  whole 
class  of  university-trained  teachers,  and  pro  tanto  to 
accentuate  the  problem  of  staffing  the  Primary  schools. 
But  to  this  I  answer,  fifst,  that  some  of  these  teachers 
already  disregard  their  obligations,  or  serve  in  Primary 
work  for  a  very  short  time,  or  at  any  rate  take  service  (as 
they  are  legally  entitled  to  do)  in  pupil  teachers'  centres, 
which  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  Secondary  schools ; 
secondly,  that  even  if  all  National  Scholars  were  to  go  into 
Secondary  work,  they  would  scarcely  balance  the  drain  of 
unqualified  Primary  teachers  who  are  now  being  drawn  off 
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into  Secondary  work  ;  and  thirdly y  that  it  is  exceedingly 
unlikely  that  they  would  all  pass  at  once  into  Secondary 
work,  since  the  advantage  of  a  preliminary  year  or  two  in 
the  Primary  schools  would  be  very  obvious,  first  because 
of  the  experience  in  the  practical  art  of  handling  classes 
which  is  there  carried  to  so  high  a  pitch,  and  secondly, 
the  advantage  of  knowing  something  of  the  methods  of 
the  system  under  which  many  of  their  future  Secondary 
pupils  will  have  received  their  preliminary  education.  I 
imagine  that  under  such  a  scheme  as  I  have  outlined,  a 
very  common  career  for  a  national  scholar  would  be,  first, 
a  couple  of  years  in  a  Primary  school ;  then  a  few  years 
as  an  assistant  in  a  Secondary  school ;  then  a  period  as 
the  headmaster  of  a  Primary  school  (where  his  knowledge 
of  Secondary  work  would  be  invaluable  in  linking  up  the 
two  systems),  and  finally,  a  return  to  Secondary  work,  or 
to  a  pupil  teachers'  centre,  or  perhaps  to  some  form  of 
university  work  (say)  in  Paedagogy.  Of  course  any 
student  who,  at  nis  own  expense,  should  undergo  the 
same  course  of  training  as  the  National  Scholars  should 
be  equally  eligible  for  any  educational  post. 

Next  I  come  to  the  ordinary  non-university  training 
colleges,  which  are,  and  should  be,  of  two  types,  day  and 
residential.  To  these  I  should  admit  freely  all  persons 
who  had  obtained  reasonably  good  places  in  any  examina- 
tion for  a  National  Scholarship,  all  who  had  passed  a 
university  entrance  or  matriculation  examination,  and 
others  of  lower  qualifications.  The  age  of  admission,  as 
now,  should  be  eighteen ;  all  entrants  should  pledge 
themselves  to  five  years'  service  in  some  branch  of 
national  education ;  on  conditions  to  be  presently  defined, 
the  Secondary  as  well  as  the  Primary  profession  should 
be  open  to  them ;  and  thus  the  candidates  disappointed  in 
the  attempt  to  obtain  a  National  Scholarship  would  still 
(though  under  greater  difficulties)  have  the  whole  career 
open  to  them,  would  still  have  an  opportunity  of  re- 
covering themselves.     For,  though  these  colleges  would, 
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as  now,  be  mainly  devoted  to  a  two-years*  course  of 
special  preparation  for  Primary  work,  yet  the  university 
degree,  the  necessary  qualification  for  Secondary  work, 
would  not  be  impossible,  any  more  than  it  is  now.  Many 
of  these  colleges  have  now  the  privilege  of  keeping  for  a 
third  year  duly  qualified  students  who,  under  given 
conditions,  read  for  a  degree ;  some  of  them  are  for  this 
purpose  affiliated  to  a  neighbouring  university,  where 
these  students  obtain  most  of  their  regular  academic 
training.  I  should  give  this  privilege  as  generously  as 
possible,  consistently  with  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate 
standard,  and  these  graduates  should  be  free  to  pass  into 
Secondary  work.  More  than  that,  I  should  encourage 
the  universities  to  take  a  hand  in  raising  the  quality  of 
the  work  done  by  these  colleges  for  their  ordinary  two- 
year  course  students,  both  by  (when  possible)  providing 
supplementary  teaching,  and  by  assisting  in  the  regfulation 
of  their  courses  and  examinations.  And  I  should  hope  to 
see  the  universities  providing  that  students  who  had  after 
a  two-years'  course  in  a  recognised  training  college 
reached  a  certain  standard  should  be  exempted  from  a 
year  of  university  work,  so  that  if  ever  in  the  future  they 
should  find  it  possible  to  leave  their  school  work  and 
betake  themselves  to  the  university  for  two  further  years 
of  study,  they  would  be  eligible  for  a  degree,  when  the 
whole  teaching  profession  would  be  open  to  them.  Thus 
no  boy  or  girl  who  entered  upon  a  course  of  training  for 
the  teaching  profession  would  be  entitled  to  feel  that  any 
branch  of  it  was  finally  or  irrevocably  closed  to  him  ;  all 
would  feel  that  it  was  their  own  fault  if  the  career  was 
not  open  to  whatever  talents  they  might  possess,  and  that 
an  early  negligence  or  failure  would  be  capable  of  repair. 
In  this  type  of  college  also,  two  classes  of  students  should 
be  admitted  :  those  who  declared  their  inability  to  pay  the 
cost  of  their  own  education,  and  those  who  were  willing 
and  able  to  do  so. 

Nor  should  I  end  here.     One  of  the  principal  causes 
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of  the  depletion  of  the  Primary  teaching  profession  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  young 
women  who  enter  upon  it  have  no  intention  of  pursuing 
it  seriously ;  they  are  there  only  to  earn  a  little  money  for 
a  short  time  before  marrying.  It  is  sheer  absurdity  that 
the  State  should  expend  vast  sums  upon  the  training  of 
these  girls,  many  of  whom  marry  (and  marriage  is 
supposed  to  release  them  from  all  their  obligations)  within 
a  year  or  two  of  the  completion  of  their  training.  Mean- 
while, they  have  occupied  places  in  the  training  colleges 
that  might  have  been  filled  by  students  who  seriously 
and  definitely  looked  forward  to  teaching  as  a  profession. 
All  means  possible  should  be  taken  to  stop  this  waste. 
I  should  do  it  by  insisting  upon  the  fulfilment  of  a  five 
years'  obligation,  and  upon  repayment  in  the  case  of  a 
breach.  There  would  be  no  grave  cruelty  in  asking  a 
girl  to  postpone  marriage  until  her  twenty-fifth  year ;  but 
the  requirement  would  be  sufficient  to  choke  off  those 
who  merely  wished  to  fill  up  the  time  before  marriage. 

This  type  of  student  would  be  driven  out  of  the  train- 
ing colleges.  But  (in  the  present  paucity  of  teachers) 
we  cannot  spare  even  this  source  of  supply  for  our 
Primary  schools  ;  nor  can  we  spare,  unfortunately, 
those  weak  candidates  who  have  been  unable  to  attain 
the  requisite  standard  for  admission  to  a  training  college, 
or  those  poor  candidates  who,  for  domestic  reasons,  must 
begin  to  earn  money  at  the  earliest  moment.  From 
the  latter  class  many  good  teachers  come.  We  must 
provide  them  with  some  training,  some  chance  to 
develop  their  abilities.  At  present  they  cram  by  corres- 
pondence for  the  Board's  certificate  for  untrained 
teachers,  or  attend  classes  usually  given  by  quite 
inadequately  equipped  instructors.  I  should  ask  the 
universities  to  deal  with  this  very  mixed  class  by  means 
of  an  adaptation  of  the  university  extension  system,  as 
has  been  attempted  already,  with  conspicuous  success,  in 
Blackburn,   where  a  two-years'  evening  course  in  five 
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subjects  specially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  students, 
and  conducted  by  university  lecturers,  has  produced 
a  remarkable  effect  upon  the  students.  Perhaps  a  small 
percentage  of  the  students  thus  trained  might  even  attain 
a  standard  of  work  which  would  justify  the  university  in 
admitting  them  to  a  shortened  university  course,  and 
thus  leave  the  career  open  to  those  unfortunates  whom 
circumstances  had  precluded  from  a  fair  chance  at  the 
outset. 

As  I  have  developed  it,  this  appears  an  unduly 
elaborate  scheme.  The  object  of  the  elaboration  is  to 
show  that  at  every  point,  and  to  every  class  of  teachers, 
it  is  possible  to  hold  out  the  inspiring  hope  of  the  **  open 
career."  To  most  of  them  this,  in  practice,  will  prove  a 
mere  vision.  Yet  so  is  the  dream  of  the  Woolsack  or 
the  princely  income  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  bar  to  the 
majority  of  young  barristers;  but  it  is  the  possibility 
that  attracts  to  the  legal  profession  so  much  fine 
brain  power.  Many  hundreds  of  teachers  will  be 
precluded  from  rising  by  their  intellectual  limitations  or 
their  social  defects.  But  the  removal  of  the  existing 
stigma  will  destroy  the  present  unpopularity  of  the 
separately  organised  Primary  profession ;  while  the 
infinitely  widened  chances  of  good  employment,  which 
the  opening  of  the  Primary  headmasterships  would 
involve,  will  form  a  new  inducement  to  enter  the 
Secondary  profession. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  proposals  which  I  have 
made  would  in  themselves  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
present  dearth  of  teachers  in  both  Primary  and  Secondary 
schools.  More  training  colleges  are  necessary,  though 
these  should,  wherever  possible,  be  established  in  the 
close  neighbourhood  of  universities  so  as  to  open  to 
any  of  their  students  who  may  be  duly  qualified,  the 
advantages  of  a  university  course  and  the  practical 
benefits  which  follow  from  it.  Still  more  important, 
teachers  of  both  grades  must  be  better  paid  than  they 
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now  are  before  the  profession  will  attract  men  of  the 
highest  ability.  But  I  do  urge  that  such  reforms  as  I 
have  outlined  would,  even  under  existing  conditions, 
greatly  alleviate  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  They 
would  remove  the  soreness  now  felt  by  the  elementary 
teacher,  who  resents  his  exclusion  from  Secondary 
teaching.  They  would  remove  the  soreness  also  felt  by 
the  Secondary  teacher,  because  they  would  give  him  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining,  equally  with  his  elementary 
colleague,  public  aid  in  equipping  himself  for  the  public 
service.  They  would  render  far  easier  the  co-ordination 
of  the  two  branches,  now  hampered  by  their  mutual 
distrust  and  hostility.  And,  by  throwing  open  the  whole 
teaching  profession  to  all  adequately  equipped  persons, 
they  would  make  it  a  far  better  field  for  ambition  and 
intelligence  than  it  now  is,  or  can  become  while  the 
nation  follows  its  present  illogical  policy. 

Ramsay  Muir. 
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The  City  and  the  University/ 

BY 

BERTRAM  C.  A.  WINDLE,  M.A,  ScD.,  F.R.S., 
President  of  Queen* s  College^  Cork. 

In  the  remarks  which  I  have  to  address  to  you, 
I  wish  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  value  of  a 
university  to  a  city.  I  wish  to  try  to  answer  the 
question  which  may  very  naturally  have  arisen  in  the 
minds  of  many,  **  What  is  the  university  going  to  do  for 
me,  for  my  family,  for  my  business,  for  the  general 
prosperity  of  Cork,  for  the  welfare  of  the  south  of 
Ireland?  Of  course  we  all  know  that  it  can  train  our 
sons,  and  daughters  too,  to  be  doctors,  or  to  be  engineers, 
or  to  be  lawyers ;  but  is  that  the  end  and  the  all  of  which 
it  is  capable  ?"  To  this  question  I  propose  to  reply,  and 
before  doing  so,  I  wish  to  guard  against  any  kind  of 
misapprehension  by  saying  that  I  am  now  alluding  to 
that  type  of  university  which  may  fairly  be  called  the  city 
university.  There  is  a  national  university  of  the  kind 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  the  kind  that  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  might  have  been,  but  never  has  been,  and 
perhaps  never  will  be.  Of  that  kind  of  university  I  am 
not  now  speaking,  though  many  of  the  things  which  I 
shall  say  would  also  be  true  of  it.  I  am  dealing  with  a  less 
extensive  but  by  no  means  less  useful  institution,  the  uni- 
versity which  looks  to  a  city  and  the  province  around  for 
its  students,  which  caters  for  their  needs,  which  considers 
local  wants  and  tries  to  supply  them  ;  a  university  of  the 
type  of  those  which  have  recently  been  springing  up  with 
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such  rapidity  in  different  parts  of  England.  In  dealing 
with  this  question  we  must  first  of  all  ask  ourselves  what 
is  the  end  and  object  of  a  university  career.  Incidentally, 
no  doubt,  it  is  intended  in  many,  perhaps  in  most,  cases 
that  the  student  shall  acquire  a  certain  amount  of 
information  which  shall  be  directly  useful  to  him  in  his 
future  profession  or  business,  whatever  that  may  be.  He 
may  even  come  to  the  university  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  the  profession  by  which  he  is  afterwards  going 
to  earn  his  bread.  But  this  is  not  the  most  important 
object  of  university  education.  Those  who  believe  that 
it  is  are  misled  by  that  common,  that  widely  prevalent 
fallacy  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  education 
are  the  same  things.  They  are  not,  for  a  man  may 
possess  the  knowledge  of  Porson  and  be  uneducated,  and 
he  may  be  a  man  whose  head  is  comparatively  ill-stocked 
with  mere  facts  and  yet  be  fairly  described  as  an  educated 
man.  It  has  been  well  said,  that  "to  possess  a  large 
collection  of  facts  is  not  to  know,  and  to  be  familiar  with 
the  processes  by  which  a  collection  of  facts  may  most 
easily  be  gathered  together  is  not  to  be  educated."  It 
is  an  old  truism  that  the  function  of  education  is  the 
formation  of  character.  So  old  is  it,  that  it  seems 
nowadays  to  be  almost  forgotten,  but  whether  forgotten 
or  remembered,  it  is  none  the  less  true.  The  student 
goes  to  the  university  to  learn  to  be  a  man,  and  to  have 
his  character  so  formed  as  to  meet  with  fortitude  and 
success,  the  difficulties  with  which,  as  a  man,  he  will 
have  to  contend.  That  great  teacher.  Dr.  Arnold,  who 
raised  Rugby  School  from  the  rank  of  a  small  institution 
to  the  first  place,  for  the  time  being,  amongst  English 
public  schools,  when  taking  possession  of  his  charge  in 
1828,  laid  down  the  lines  upon  which  the  work  of  his 
school  was  to  carried  out.  He  says,  '*  What  we  must 
look  for  here  is :  firstly,  religious  and  moral  principle ; 
secondly,  gentlemanly  conduct ;  thirdly,  intellectual 
ability."     In  a  large  measure  I  am  ready  to  adopt  that 
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as  my  motto  for  the  City  University.  First,  it  must 
form  character  and  turn  out  strong,  self-reliant,  and,  I 
will  add,  Christian  gentlemen ;  secondly,  it  must  aim  at 
turning  out  highly  informed  men,  and  the  two  aims  are  in 
no  way  incompatible  with  one  another,  nay,  rather  they 
are  mutually  helpful.  The  student  goes  to  the  university 
that  he  may  know  how  to  use  freedom  when  he  gets  it ; 
that  he  may  attain  to  true  freedom,  the  freedom  I  mean 
which  Plato  contrasts  with  the  unbridledness  of  desire,  the 
rule  of  the  divine  soul  over  the  lusts  and  desires,  the 
feelings  and  passions  of  the  "irrational"  part.  Academic 
training  ought  to  assist  one  to  achieve  this  inner  freedom 
in  the  battle  with  oneself.  Dr.  Paulsen  says  that  the 
German  universities,  by  their  system,  teach  their  students 
courage,  independence,  and  veracity,  and  I  make  bold  to 
say,  that  if  they  taught  nothing  else,  three  years  would 
not  be  wasted  in  acquiring  those  three  virtues.  But  the 
German  universities  teach  a  great  deal  more  than  this, 
as  all  universities  should  do,  for  they  at  least,  and  it  may 
be  hoped  other  similar  institutions  in  other  less  well- 
supplied  countries,  do  try  to  teach  their  students  how  to 
master  unsolved  problems  by  passing  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown.  I  would  ask  those  of  my  listeners  who  are 
professional  or  business  men  to  pause  for  one  moment 
and  consider  whether  that  is  not  just  what  they  have  to 
do  every  day  of  their  lives — to  pass  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown,  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  future  by  the 
experience  of  the  past.  Addressing  the  Institution  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  and  dealing  with  the  necessity  for 
scientific  training,  Professor  Perry,  says :  '*  In  railway 
and  harbour  and  river  and  sanitary  engineering,  in  every 
new  job  there  are  new  difficulties  to  be  dealt  with.  An 
engineer  who  designs  many  undertakings  and  sees  them 
carried  out  must  be  a  thoughtful  man ;  he  cannot  help 
keeping  himself  acquainted  with  engineering  principles, 
and  so  he  is  a  professional  man.  So  an  architect  finds 
that  each  new  job  requires  all   his  experience.    Every 
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case  that  comes  before  a  real  physician  or  surgeon 
requires  somewhat  different  treatment  from  any  old  case. 
Every  case  brought  before  a  barrister  requires  all  the 
exercise  of  all  his  past  experience.  In  every  case,  a 
profession  implies  the  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  all  the 
outcome  of  one's  past  experience,  because  the  work  one 
has  to  do  is  never  the  same  as  any  work  one  has  done 
before.  And  when  I  say  the  outcome  of  past  experience, 
I  really  mean  certain  general  principles  which  one  has 
always  in  one's  mind,  principles  derived  from  all  that  one 
has  done,  or  seen,  or  read  about."  The  Germans  meet 
this  necessity  for  teaching  the  student  how  to  proceed 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown  by  requiring  from  their 
young  graduates  an  arbeity  a  piece  of  original  work,  a 
real  exercise  in  the  passing  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown,  conducted  more  or  less  under  supervision,  as 
the  child  first  learns  to  walk,  but  an  excellent  and  a 
necessary  stage  in  the  passage  towards  walking  the  paths 
of  science  or  of  business  alone.  And  the  result.  Well, 
look  at  Germany  and  say  whether  the  result  has  not  been 
satisfactory.  Dr.  Paulsen  explains  the  method,  and  he  con- 
cludes: "And  that,"  he  says,  "that"  being  the  secret  which 
the  student  has  learnt  of  passing  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown,  that,  he  says,  "explains  the  power  with 
which  he  afterwards  solves  technical  problems,  and  which 
enables  him  to  win  success  in  the  open  competition  of 
the  world."  In  dealing  with  the  first  part  of  my  subject 
I  have  now,  I  think,  almost  answered  the  second  question 
which  I  proposed  to  myself,  namely,  is  the  kind  of 
instruction  which  is  given  in  a  real  university  of  any  use 
to  business  men,  for  if  I  have  shown  the  extraordinary 
advantages  which  it  has  given  to  the  Germans,  I  think  I 
may  be  said  to  have  disposed  of  that  point.  But  as  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  with  which  I  have  now  to 
deal,  I  propose  to  devote  a  little  more  attention  to  it 
and  to  bring  under  your  notice  a  few  facts  connected 
with  this  branch  of  our  enquiry.    Well  then  I  wish  to  lay 
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before  you  some  facts  which,  so  it  seems  to  me  and  to 
others,  go  to  prove  that  if  the  captains  of  industry  are 
untrained  the  industries  which  they  are  to  lead  and  direct 
have  but  a  poor  chance  of  being  successful.  Surely  this 
is  almost  a  self-evident  proposition.  How  is  the  captain 
of  a  ship  likely  to  make  a  successful  land-fall  if  he  knows 
nothing  of  navigation,  and  nothing  of  the  land-marks  of 
which  he  is  approaching?  Let  me  first  take  an  example 
of  what  may  be  done  by  men  who  are  really  capable  of 
grasping  the  meaning  of  the  scientific  principles  under- 
lying all  our  great  businesses.  Later  on  I  shall  try 
to  show  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  I  go  back  to 
the  year  1832,  at  that  date  England  exported  almost  all 
the  beer  that  was  exported  throughout  the  world.  Ger- 
many exported  none.  In  order  to  improve  their  position 
a  number  of  German  brewers  visited  in  the  year  which  I 
have  mentioned  a  number  of  different  countries.  Accord- 
ing to  their  own  showing  it  was  in  England  alone  that 
they  saw  or  learnt  anything  of  real  importance.  They 
returned  to  their  own  country,  and  one  of  the  first  results 
of  their  work  was  the  establishment  of  the  great  Institutes 
of  Brewing,  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of 
Germany.  And  the  result  ?  Germany  now  exports  half 
as  much  beer  as  England  does,  England  which  exported 
all  the  beer  in  the  world  but  seventy  odd  years  ago. 
And  now  I  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  and  will 
mention  two  cases  showing  how  opportunities  may  be 
lost  by  those  who  are  not  sufficiently  well-educated  to 
make  use  of  them.  The  first  is  that  of  the  aniline  dyes, 
which  has  often  been  quoted  before,  but  cannot  be  too  often 
dinned  into  the  ears  of  our  manufacturers.  They  are  results 
of  a  discovery  made  in  England  by  an  English  chemist, 
and  of  a  manufacture  first  carried  on  in  Manchester. 
It  was  one  of  which  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  says  that  **the  raw 
materials  required  were  to  be  had  in  quantity  in  England 
and  nowhere  else."  It  was  a  valuable  industry,  for  it  is 
now  worth  many  millions  per  annum  to  Germany,  where 
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it  has  found  a  home.  Why  was  it  not  taken  up  in 
England?  From  sheer  ignorance.  Mr.  Mundella  says 
of  it  that  it  was  lost  because  "our  manufacturers,  not  for 
the  want  of  money,  nor  for  the  want  of  enterprise,  but 
for  the  want  of  knowledge — mark  you,  for  the  want  of 
knowledge — did  not  venture  upon  exploiting  these 
improvements."  You  observe  they  had  not  learnt  to 
solve  the  unknown  from  the  known ;  the  German  had, 
and  the  German  has  reaped  the  advantage.  It  is  now 
only  a  few  weeks  since  I  heard  of  another  similar 
example.  A  certain  composition,  of  great  value  in 
particular  directions,  was  discovered,  and  this  time  the 
discovery  was  made  in  Ireland.  No  one  in  these  islands 
could  be  got  to  take  it  up.  They  did  not  see  the  necessity. 
They  were  fully  occupied  by  other  things.  Meantime  a 
great  German  manufacturer  had  heard  of  this  matter. 
He  sent  over  a  skilled  emissary  to  Ireland  to  find  out  all 
about  it,  and  he  is  now  turning  out  this  commodity  in 
great  quantities,  and  has  provided  Germany  with  another 
remunerative  business  which  originated  and  might  have 
been  kept  in  these  Islands.  Here  again  you  see  that  the 
German  training  has  brought  grist  to  the  German  mill. 
There  is  no  sort  of  doubt  that  the  Germans  themselves 
believe  in  the  value  of  university  education,  and  that, 
to  my  mind,  in  the  case  of  such  a  people  is  the  best 
proof  of  the  value  which  they  receive.  The  nunAers 
at  the  universities  increase,  the  reputations  of  the 
teachers  increase,  the  excellence  of  the  work  sent 
out  increases  every  year.  But  what  also  shows  it  is  the 
remarkable  willingness  with  which  the  State  spends 
money  on  university  education.  After  the  war  of  1870, 
and  the  taking  over  of  the  Rhine  provinces  by  Germany, 
one  of  the  first  things  done  was  the  founding  of  a  great 
university  in  Strassburg,  and  on  what  a  scale!  The 
buildings  and  laboratories,  at  the  foundation,  cost 
;^700,ooo,  and  provision  for  the  future  was  made  on  an 
equally  generous  scale.     In  the  University  of  Berlin,  the 
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expenses  have  risen  enormously  during  the  past  century. 
In  181 1,  the  salaries  of  teachers  amounted  to  about 
;^5,500  per  annum;  they  are  now  over  ;^43,cxx>.  But 
what  is  more  remarkable  is  the  increase  of  expenditure  on 
laboratories  and  institutes.  In  181 1  this  was  about 
;^i,8oo  per  annum  ;  it  is  now  £j/^,ooo  per  annum.  Has 
the  money  spent  been  ill-expended?  Let  the  German 
people  answer  that  question — there  will  be  complete 
unanimity  on  that  point.  And  I  will  ask  you  to  note 
that  a  very  small  amount  of  this  expenditure  is  recouped 
by  the  students*  fees,  which  are  very  moderate.  More- 
over, very  little  of  it  is  defrayed  by  private  endowments, 
for  I  believe  the  amount  of  such  things  in  Germany  is  but 
small.  It  is  the  State  which  finds  this  money,  because  it 
believes  that  it  is  beneficial  to  national  prosperity  and 
national  welfare,  and  the  people  endorse  this  action  by 
their  support  of  the  institutions  thus  generously  provided. 
I  have  mainly  alluded  to  Germany  because  Germany 
is  a  near  neighbour,  and  because  the  surprising  rise  in 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  Germany  is  directly  associated 
in  the  minds  of  most  thinking  men  with  her  university 
system.  But  I  might  also  have  pointed  to  Scotland,  the 
only  part  of  the  British  dominions  which  has  a  really 
adequate  or  satisfactory  supply  of  university  facilities  for 
its  people.  Or  I  might  have  alluded  to  the  immense 
progress  made  by  the  American  universities  and  the 
immense  favour  in  which  they  are  held  by  the  wide-awake 
population  of  that  country.  We  have  often  heard  and 
read  of  Scotch  boys  who  followed  the  plough  or  other 
agricultural  implement  during  six  months  of  the  year  in 
order  that  they  might  have  funds  to  pursue  their  uni- 
versity studies  during  the  other  half.  Such  students  are 
well-known  in  America.  I  quote  from  a  paper  by  a  former 
colleague  of  mine,  who  knew  America  well,  and  who  is 
dealing  with  the  great  advantages  offered  by  a  full  college 
course  over  evening  lectures  and  such  like  poor  substitutes 
for  a  complete  scheme  of  education.      He  says:  "  The 
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poor  boy  of  ability  in  America  who  is  '  worth  his  salt  * 
prefers  to  save  a  little  money  and  go  to  college  for 
a  year,  and  then  go  back  into  an  office  or  works  for  a 
couple  of  years  or  so,  and  save  enough  money  to  return 
and  finish  his  college  course.  Such  cases,"  he  says,  *•  I 
have  frequently  come  across  in  my  American  experience." 
And  he  proceeds,  **  Besides,  college  life  and  business  life 
are  nothing  like  so  separate  from  one  another  in  America 
as  they  are  in  England ;  and  it  is  the  commonest  thing  in 
the  world  for  a  college  boy  to  take  a  post  during  the  long 
summer  vacation  in  order  to  help  to  cover  his  college 
expenses,  with  the  incidental  advantage  of  gaining  some 
practical  experience.  Certainly  there  could  not  be  found 
two  opinions  in  America  on  the  question  as  to  whether  a 
regular  college  course,  even  if  it  has  to  be  occasionally 
interrupted  for  a  time,  is  not,  as  a  rule,  far  more  satis- 
factory than  any  series  of  evening  classes,  however 
protracted."  I  remember  in  the  summer  of  1905  that  a 
young  man  called  on  me,  as  he  probably  did  on  many  of 
my  listeners.  He  was  selling  stereoscopic  views  for  an 
American  house.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  it  turned 
out  that  he  had  to  be  back  in  America  by  a  certain  day. 
Why.^  Because  he  had  to  be  back  at  the  university, 
which  he  was  attending  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
degree  in  law.  That  young  man — I  think  I  may  venture 
to  predict  from  what  I  saw  of  him  that  he  will  make  a 
successful  lawyer,  if  he  lives — that  young  man  is  a  type 
of  young  America,  and  young  America  is  too  wide-awake 
to  be  led  away  by  any  kind  of  sentiment  about  universities 
if  it  did  not  feel  that  out  of  those  universities  it  could 
obtain  something  of  real  value  and  genuine  assistance  in 
the  future  struggle  of  life.  I  wish  I  could  think  that  that 
young  man  was  also  the  type  of  our  young  Irishmen,  and 
that  they,  too,  could  be  brought  to  believe  that  no  honest 
labour  is  really  hurtful  to  a  man's  character,  and  that  the 
youth  who  earns  his  own  education  as  he  does  his  livelihood, 
and  by  arduous  labour  obtains  for  himself  that  education 
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which  a  weaker  or  less  resolute  man  would  have  missed, 
not  only  covers  himself  with  honour,  but  contains  within 
himself  the  certain  seed  and  promise  of  future  success. 

I  now  turn  to  a  third  question,  which  is,  whether  it  is 
not  possible,  while  securing  the  other  benefits  of  a 
university  education,  at  the  same  time  to  impart  know- 
ledge which  will  be  of  direct  advantage  to  the  student  in 
the  future,  or,  to  put  the  matter  in  another  way,  **Is  it 
possible  to  impart  what  the  Germans  call  'bread  studies' 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  genuinely  educational  ?" 

There  is  no  doubt  that  such  can  be  done.  Almost 
any  subject — indeed,  any  subject  which  is  a  legitimate 
object  of  rational  consideration  can  be  so  taught  as  to 
make  it  of  educational  value.  No  doubt  there  has  been 
and  still  is  a  great  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  many  men 
of  business  against  the  universities  and  the  university 
system.  It  has  been  urged  a  thousand  times  that  the 
young  man  who  is  to  go  into  business  had  better  go  there 
from  school  and  not  waste  his  time  and  upset  his  mind 
by  further  study  of — as  it  is  called — a  useless  character. 

Now,  I  will  freely  admit  that  in  time  gone  by  this 
argument  had  a  great  deal  of  weight.  Under  old 
university  conditions  there  was  much  to  be  said  on  the 
part  of  the  parent  who  brought  forward  this  argument. 
University  education  was  too  narrow,  it  was  too  remote 
from  the  affairs  of  life,  it  was  far  too  classical.  I  should 
not  like  to  be  taken  in  any  way  as  detracting  from  the 
the  great  mental  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from 
the  study  of  the  classics,  but  it  is  a  study  which  has  been 
far  too  much  pressed  in  the  past,  with  the  result  that  it  is 
being  perhaps  too  much  discredited  in  the  present  day 
when  Greek,  at  all  events,  seems  to  be  almost  disappearing 
as  a  subject  of  study.  To  this  undue  preponderance  of 
classical  as  opposed  to  scientific  teaching  is  undoubtedly 
due  the  state  of  affairs  alluded  to  by  Faraday  in  1855 
when  he  said  at  the  Royal  Institution  that  "it  was  his 
clear  conviction  that  the  most  highly  educated  minds  in 
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this  country  were  often  undisciplined  in  the  merest 
elements  of  the  knowledge  of  things  as  opposed  to  words 
and  abstract  ideas,  and  that  these  minds,  even  in  mature 
age,  remained  impermeable  to  truths  which  to  one  with 
any  scientific  discipline  at  all  were  all  but  axiomatic." 
Paulsen  remarks  in  his  great  work  from  which  I  have 
already  quoted  that  **At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  the  ancient  languages  are  not  necessary  to  the 
extent  or  in  the  degree  in  which  they  were  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  nor  do  they  form  an 
adequate  basis  for  scientific  study.  Mathematics  and  the 
natural  sciences,  the  ability  to  see  and  observe,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  modern  languages  have  increased 
extraordinarily  in  importance.  Of  course,  it  is  self-evident 
to  everyone  who  knows  anything  about  the  universities 
that  some  knowledge  of  the  Latin  is  still  indispensable 
for  everyone  who  attends  them." 

Things  have  changed,  then,  in  most  universities  from 
the  conditions  of  a  former  day,  which,  as  I  have  admitted, 
were  not  favourable  to  the  production  of  business  talents. 
Nowadays  there  are  many  technical  subjects  taught  in 
universities  which,  whilst  forming  an  excellent  medium 
for  education,  provide  a  knowledge  also  which  can  be 
turned  to  direct  pecuniary  advantage  in  the  future.  Of 
all  these  subjects  the  one  which  is  best  known  is  that  of 
medicine,  which  has  long  been  the  one  type  of  a  fully 
organised  system  of  technical  education  of  the  highest 
character  and  on  university  lines.  But  it  is  now  not  by 
any  means  the  only  example.  Take  engineering  or 
brewing,  or  other  subjects  now  taught  in  universities, 
and  taught  on  such  lines  as  to  make  them  really  educa- 
tional exercises.  It  may  be  asked  by  those  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  **Why  cannot  this  kind  of 
instruction  be  given  in  our  technical  schools.**"  I  reply, 
"Because  you  cannot  expect  one  institution  to  do  two 
things  of  different,  even  divergent,  character."  "It  is 
quite  true,"  says  Sir  Henry  Roscoe — let  me  parenthetically 
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remark  that  he  is  speaking  of  England  and  not  of  Ireland, 
of  which,  alas!  the  statement  is  not  true — "It  is  quite 
true,"  he  says,  "that  a  large  sum  of  money  is  now  devoted 
to  what  is  called  technical  instruction."  So  it  is — in 
England.  "But,"  he  proceeds,  "the  greater  part  of  this 
money  is  now  spent  in  the  furtherance  of  less  advanced 
instruction  than  is  needed  for  striking  out  new  paths  in 
science.  That  our  craftsmen  should  be  brought  up  to 
the  level  of  the  requirements  of  the  day  is  right  and 
proper;  but  this  technical  education  of  the  masses  being 
cared  for,  the  equally  or  perhaps  more  important  national 
duty  of  seeing  that  proper  provision  is  made  for  those 
who  are  to  be  the  future  leaders  of  industry  must  be 
attended  to."  People  often  talk  about  capital  and  labour, 
as  if  these  two  were  the  only  factors  in  industrial  progress. 
Yet  there  is  another  factor  without  which  these  two  are 
impotent,  and  that  factor  is  brains.  Without  brains,  and 
instructed  brains,  the  workman  is  of  little  use,  and 
without  brains,  and  well-instructed  brains,  too,  the 
representative  of  capital,  the  leader  of  the  enterprise,  is 
of  less  than  no  use,  for  he  is  a  veritable  danger.  Hence, 
I  argue  that  the  higher  technical  education  of  a  university 
which  will  never  perhaps  attract  very  large  classes  is  of 
enormous  importance  to  great  multitudes,  who  will  never 
themselves  directly  make  use  of  it,  for  it  will  make  or 
mar  those  who  are  to  be  indirectly  the  cause  of  prosperity 
or  misfortune  to  those  whom  they  employ.  Hence  in 
the  university  of  such  a  city  as  Cork  I  would  like  to  see  a 
school  of  commerce,  in  which  boys  might  be  bred  up  to 
understand  the  principles  which  determine  business  and 
to  learn  something  about  its  operations.  I  sometimes 
find  people  a  little  sceptical  about  this  kind  of  education, 
and  as  I  have  no  pretensions  to  give  advice  to  business 
men,  I  will  direct  attention  to  a  little  book  on  the  subject 
published  by  Mr.  Hemelryk,  of  Liverpool,  himself  a 
successful  merchant,  and  then  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  the  Liverpool  School  of  Commerce. 
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I  maintain  that  any  subject  which  is  capable  of  being 
taught  on  scientific  lines  is  a  proper  study  for  a  university, 
if  it  be  also  a  subject  which  is  suitable  for  large  purposes 
and  has  a  sufficiently  wide  scope.  Of  commerce  this  can 
certainly  be  said,  and  it  must  be  clearly  understood 
that  here,  too,  the  technical  superstructure  can  only  be 
reared  upon  a  foundation  of  history,  geography,  law, 
book-keepincf,  and  other  subjects  which  are  as  funda- 
mental to  the  later  commercial  studies  as  chemistry, 
anatomy,  and  physiology  are  fundamental  to  the  sciences 
of  medicine  and  surgery.  But  besides  commerce  there 
are  other  subjects,  such  as  electrical  engineering  and 
applied  chemistry — chemistry  as  it  is  a  living  subject  for 
manufacturers  and  agriculturalists.  I  can  conceive 
nothing  more  useful  for  a  place  like  Cork  than  a  school 
of  chemistry,  where  the  brewer  or  distiller  could  study  the 
fermentative  processes,  as  is  done  in  the  great  brewing 
institutes  abroad ;  where  the  man  interested  in  dyes  could 
pursue  that  branch  of  chemistry ;  where  the  practical 
agriculturalist  could  learn  the  kind  of  chemistry  which 
was  of  advantage  to  him — all  branches  of  the  one  main 
chemical  tree,  the  stem  of  which  must  be  climbed  by  all 
alike  before  the  special  limb  chosen  by  each  is  to  be 
encountered.  Lastly,  I  own  that  I  should  like  to  see  a 
school  of  journalism  in  our  local  university.  There  is  no 
such  thing  in  the  British  Isles.  Is  there  a  place  in  them 
where  it  could  be  more  satisfactorily  or  successfully 
opened  ?  Our  southern  youth  has  a  ready  wit,  a  quick 
grasp  of  a  situation,  an  aptitude  for  expression,  allfpriceless 
gifts  for  the  journalist.  I  wonder  how  many  southerners 
there  are  now  in  more  or  less  important  connection  with 
the  English  press.  I  know  there  are  some ;  I  suspect 
there  are  a  great  number.  What  a  chance  it  would  give 
them  if  they  had  that  kind  of  training  which  we  might 
readily  give  them  here  in  connection  with  our  other 
activities,  and  with  but  little  extra  expenditure.  I  think 
this   is  a  suggestion   which    might  be   worthy   of  the 
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consideration  of  a  Cork  University  when  that  project 
materialises.  Read  Thackeray's  "Irish  Sketch  Book." 
Thackeray  was  no  biassed  witness  with  regard  to  Ireland. 
When  he  can  find  a  hard  or  an  unkind  thing  to  say 
against  us  he  never  spares  us,  but  Thackeray  bursts  out 
into  admiration  for  the  genius  of  the  south.  Turn  to  his 
pages  and  read  what  he  has  to  say  about  the  gentlemen 
whom  he  met,  about  the  assistants  in  the  shops,  about 
the  little  ragged  boys  whom  he  heard  talking,  and 
talking  .well,  about  the  Ptolemies,  and  then  read  on 
further  and  note  his  statement:  **The  Corkagians  are 
eager  for  a  local  university."  Seventy  years  have  passed 
since  that  day.  There  was  then  a  local  committee,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  N.  L.  Beamish,  for  the  promotion  of 
this  purpose,  still  unfulfilled.  Ever  since  that  date  Cork 
has  continued  to  cry  out  for  the  same  thing.  Would  any 
other  city  in  England  or  in  Scotland  have  cried  so  long 
and  so  unavailingly  ?  In  reply  to  that  cry,  Cork  has 
got  a  college.  At  the  opening  ceremony  of  that  College, 
the  Corporation  attended  in  state,  and  the  committee  I 
have  mentioned  were  present.  Mr.  Beamish  read  an 
address,  in  which  the  hope  was  uttered  that  now  the 
wishes  of  Cork  were  going  at  last  to  be  satisfied.  I 
am  not  going  to  deal  with  the  history  of  the  College,  nor 
am  I  going  to  impute  blame  or  award  praise  to  anyone 
in  connection  with  any  single  event  during  its  sixty  years' 
history.  I  am  merely  going  to  point  out  once  more,  as  I 
have  done  elsewhere,  that,  for  reasons  very  well  known, 
the  College  has  never  been  what  it  might  have  been,  and 
might  still  be  in  Cork.  The  Corkagians  were  anxious 
for  a  university.  Well,  they  got  one,  but  not  the  kind  of 
thing  they  wanted. 

My  message,  however,  would  be — do  not  despair. 
If,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  discourse, 
Cork  is  really  determined  to  have  a  proper  system  of 
higher  education,  she  can  have  it;  but  she  must  be 
determined,   and   must   make    it    evident    that    she    is 
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determined.  The  time  is  propitious  for  such  a  venture. 
It  was  at  the  lowest  depths  of  German  prosperity  that 
the  great  university  movement  took  its  rise.  William 
von  Humboldt  voiced  the  policy  in  his  speech  as  Rector 
of  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1810.  ''The  State,"  he 
said,  *'like  the  private  citizen,  always  acts  wisely  and 
politically,  when,  in  times  of  misfortune,  it  uses  its  efforts 
to  establish  something  looking  to  future  good  and  con- 
nects its  name  with  such  a  work."  The  times  are  not 
too  prosperous  for  this  beloved  country  of  ours.  Let  us 
take  a  look  forward  and  try  to  create  or  foster  such 
institutions  as  may  benefit  at  least  those  who  are  to 
come  after  us.  There  are  those  who  contend  that  one 
university  is  enough  for  the  country,  that  Cork  is  after  all 
but  a  small  place.  Let  us  heed  these  arguments  not  at  all. 
All  the  evidence  is  the  other  way.  Look  at  Scotland,  with 
a  population  the  same  as  our  own,  and  with  four  large 
and  flourishing  universities.  Look  at  the  smaller  univer- 
sity towns  of  Germany.  Look  at  Jena  for  example,  with 
never  more  than  five  hundred  students,  which  nas  done 
more  for  science  than  Oxford  with  her  huge  endowments 
and  her  thousands  of  students.  Let  us  never  be  tempted  to 
under-rate  the  possibilities  of  small  places.  Athens  was  a 
small  place,  a  good  deal  smaller  place  than  Cork,  but  it  has 
had  a  greater  influence  on  the  world  than  perhaps  even 
London.  And  this  brings  me  to  my  last  point,  with  which 
I  must  deal  very  briefly.  A  university  in  a  city  is  a  public 
asset  because  it  is,  or  should  be,  a  centre  for  the  diffusion 
of  culture,  to  use  a  word  which  has  become  almost 
abominable  by  misuse,  throughout  its  district,  a  place  not 
only  of  reference  for  those  who  desire  information  on 
abstruse  points,  but  a  centre  of  usefulness  to  the  city  in 
which  it  is  placed  and  the  district  around.  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  see  the  professors  of  English  universities, 
or  many  of  them,  taking  a  hand — where  they  could 
usefully  do  so — in  the  affairs  of  their  neighbourhood,  and 
I   must  say  that  I  have  no  use  for  the  professor  who 
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would  not  do  so,  if  called  upon,  any  more  than  I  have  for 
that  kind  of  professor,  if  he  exists,  who  takes  no  interest 
in  the  student  outside  the  lecture-room  or  laboratory. 
One  often  hears  of  that  kind  of  professor;  I  am  thankful 
to  say  that  I  have  seldom  met  him,  nor  do  I  desire  his 
acquaintance.  He  in  no  way  fits  into  my  scheme  for  the 
conduct  of  a  university.  And  now  I  have  delivered 
myself  of  some  at  least  of  my  views  on  this  important 
point,  and  I  ask  myself,  "Am  I  the  voice  of  one  calling  in 
the  wilderness,  or  shall  I  find  any  response  to  my  call  for 
help?"  Well,  I  have  perhaps  no  right  now  to  ask  this 
question,  though  I  might  reasonably  have  done  so  when 
I  set  out  on  my  journey  here.  The  unanimous  resolutions 
which  have  been  passed  by  public  bodies  of  the  first 
importance,  the  splendid  meeting  which  took  place  not 
so  long  ago  in  this  city,  above  all  the  princely  act  of 
generosity  then  made  public,  all  these  things  point  to  a 
favourable  end  to  our  endeavour.  The  path  will  not  be 
a  short  one,  it  will  not  be  devoid  of  pitfalls  and  obstacles ; 
those  who  tread  it  will  have  to  be  ready  for  many 
disappointments.  But  if  we  are  determined,  and  show 
that  we  are  determined,  we  shall  win  to  our  goal,  and 
whatever  may  happen  in  other  parts  of  this  island,  we  at 
least  shall  find  ourselves  a  city  with  a  university. 

But  since  I  wrote  the  lines  which  I  have  been 
reading  to  you,  events  have  occurred  of  great  importance 
and  in  rapid  and  somewhat  curious  succession.  We  have 
had  the  report  of  the  University  Commission,  followed 
hot-foot  by  a  pronouncement  of  Government  policy,  and 
succeeded  by  the  issue  of  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Commission.  Of  all  these  happenings,  the  declaration 
by  Mr.  Bryce  is  the  most  important,  and  on  that  perhaps 
it  will  be  expected  that,  as  I  am  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  a  local  university,  I  should  say  a  few  words.  I  admit 
that  the  declaration  was  a  disappointment  to  me  as  to 
others  interested  in  the  securing  of  a  local  university,  and 
believing  that  such  independence  would  be  the  best  thing 
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said  in  his  evidence  before  the  Military  Education 
Committee :  "  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  officer  wanted 
in  the  army  is  only  one  who  can  command  from  ;^  150  to 
;^I500  a  year:  there  is  no  room  at  all  in  the  army,  and 
that  comes  before  me  every  day,  for  the  man  who  has 
only  ;^50  a  year  of  his  own."  Until  officers  can  look 
forward  to  material  rewards  for  merit  and  honourable 
service  not  inferior  to  those  offered  by  other  professions, 
it  is  not  of  much  use  attempting  to  introduce  "brains" 
and  a  higher  standard  of  general  and  technical  education 
into  the  army  through  the  universities,  and,  therefore,  in 
considering  the  important  question  of  university  com- 
missions, it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  some  practical 
means  will  be  found  for  "democratising"  the  commissioned 
ranks  in  the  sense  indicated.  If  this  assumption  is 
granted,  it  is  certain  that  the  universities  can  and  will 
take  an  important  part  in  the  supply  and  training  of 
officers,  and  we  may  rely  on  Mr.  Haldane  s  interest  in  all 
that  concerns  university  and  higher  technical  education 
to  produce  a  workable  scheme. 

The  system  of  university  commissions  is  one  of  long 
stginding.  Up  to  1891,  university  candidates  went  to 
Sandhurst  after  going  through  their  university  course,  and 
thus  gained  military  knowledge  on  a  level  with  Sandhurst 
cadets.  From  1 891  to  June,  1905,  the  method  of  selection 
was  by  competition  in  a  literary  examination,  open  to  all 
students  who  had  passed  the  prescribed  university 
examination  (Moderations  or  its  equivalent  in  other  uni- 
versities), the  successful  candidates  being  further  required 
to  attend  a  school  of  instruction  for  one  month,  and  to 
qualify  in  military  subjects  at  the  same  examination  as 
that  taken  by  militia  candidates.  The  Military  Education 
Committee  of  1901  were  favourably  disposed  towards 
the  university  candidates,  as  the  following  quotation  from 
their  report  shows:  "Another  source  of  supply  from  which 
desirable  army  candidates  have  been  obtained,  and  may, 
in  the  future,  under  improved  regulations,  be  obtained  in 
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considerably  greater  numbers,  exists  in  the  universities. 
Though  it  might  be  supposed  that  university  candidates, 
many  of  whom  have  received  practically  no  military 
training  before  joining  their  regiments,  would  not  be 
regarded  with  approval  by  the  military  authorities,  the 
expression  of  opinion  in  their  favour  is  practically  unani- 
mous." General  Sir  Coleridge  Grove,  who  was  at  that  time 
Military  Secretary  at  the  War  Office,  and  therefore  well 
qualified  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  subject,  stated  in 
his  evidence  (May  14th,  1901) :  "I  think  everyone  will 
agree  that,  speaking  generally,  the  best  class  of  candidates 
that  we  get  are  the  university  candidates.  I  am  speaking 
quite  generally  ;  we  get  very  good  ones  from  the  militia 
and  from  Sandhurst,  but  taken  as  a  whole,  the  university 
candidates  are,  I  think,  by  general  acknowledgement 
the  most  satisfactory.  Their  minds  are  more  formed, 
their  view  is  wider  and  broader,  and  they  are  more 
inclined  to*  look  at  the  larger  aspects  of  things  and 
not  simply  on  the  technicalities  of  drill  and  various 
minutiae  as  to  how  you  shall  hold  a  rifle  and  so  on. 
I  should  like  to  see  that  system  which  produces  these 
university  candidates  very  much  widened:  I  should  like 
to  see  these  great  teaching  institutions  unite  with  us  in 
what  will  really  be  a  large  national  work,  and  that  is  the 
endeavour  to  produce  a  steady  and  sufficient  supply  of 
thoroughly  satisfactory  candidates  for  the  army."  He 
said  further,  **I  am  so  certain  that  the  university  can  do 
the  thing  [military  education]  better  than  we  can  that  I 
myself,  would  be  perfectly  prepared  to  place  a  considerable 
number  of  commissions  in  their  hands  and  to  say,  'Now, 
the  type  of  man  we  want  is  so-and-so,  and  he  should 
know  these  things,'  and  leave  the  curriculum,  the  conduct 
of  the  examinations,  and  the  whole  thing  to  them."  And 
Lord  Roberts  said  of  officers  who  had  obtained  university 
commissions,  '*I  have  met  some,  and  my  experience  of 
them  is  that  they  are  better  educated  and  that  they  have 
done  well.     I  think  that  is  the  general  opinion  of  men  I 
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have  asked  about  them."  This  favourable  opinion,  as 
the  report  of  the  Committee  suggests,  was  generally  held 
by  the  witnesses.  The  main  objection  to  the  old  regula- 
tions appears  to  have  been  that  raised  by  representatives 
of  the  older  universities,  who  urged  that  the  period  of 
university  residence,  one  year  or  sometimes  two  years, 
was  too  short — that  the  successful  candidates  could 
hardly  claim  to  be  university  men  at  all.  To  meet  this 
difficulty,  Mr.  Brodrick  proposed  in  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  March  9th,  1903,  that  university 
candidates  for  a  commission,  after  passing  Moderations 
or  an  equivalent  examination,  should  be  given  a  provisional 
commission  at  the  estimated  age  of  twenty,  being 
required  subsequently  to  take  an  honours  degree  (in- 
cluding, if  it  could  be  arranged,  certain  military  subjects) 
and  to  enter  the  army  before  the  age  of  twenty-two. 
This  proposal  did  not  commend  itself  to  the  Advisory 
Board  on  Military  Education,  which  commenced  to  sit 
in  May,  1903,  because  in  their  opinion  the  system  of 
early  selection  and  provisional  commissions  would  have 
led  to  the  selection  of  a  type  of  candidate  inferior  to  that 
selected  after  graduation.  Moreover,  it  was  expected 
that  the  raising  of  the  age  of  entry  to  Sandhurst  and 
Woolwich  would  lessen  the  discrepancy  between  the 
ages  on  obtaining  commissions  of  officers  trained 
respectively  at  Sandhurst  or  Woolwich  and  at  the 
universities.  No  doubt  the  Board  had  in  mind  also  the 
practical  difficulty  of  antedating  arising  from  the  ill-feeling 
caused  in  regiments  by  the  introduction  of  inexperienced 
subalterns  senior  to  comrades  who  have  served  one  or 
more  years.  As  a  compromise  the  Board  proposed  that 
the  commissions  of  candidates  who  obtained  first-class 
honours  should  be  antedated  by  one  year. 

Under  the  new  regulations  issued  in  1904,  during 
Mr.  Arnold  Forsters  tenure  of  office  as  Secretary  of 
State,  the  War  Office  offers  twice  a  year  to  each  approved 
university  or  group  of  universities  a  minimum  number  of 
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commissions  (at  present,  one  commission  in  the  Royal 
Artillery,  one  in  the  Indian  Army,  and  five  in  the 
Cavalry,  Foot  Guards,  Infantry,  or  Army  Service 
Corps) ;  but  as  commissions  not  taken  by  one  university 
are  allocated  by  the  Army  Council  to  other  universities 
with  a  surplus  of  qualified  candidates,  there  is  not  much 
likelihood  at  present  that  qualified  candidates  at  any 
university  will  be  unable  to  obtain  commissions.  The 
approved  universities  which  are  recognised  as  units  for 
purposes  of  nominations  are :  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin, 
London,  and  two  groups  of  universities,  viz.,  the  Scottish 
universities  and  a  group  including  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Leeds,  Durham,  Birmingham,  Wales  and  the  Royal 
University  of  Ireland,  the  University  of  Manchester 
being  offered  half  the  commissions  of  this  group  on  each 
occasion.  Each  university  or  group  of  universities  is 
required  to  appoint  a  nomination  board,  to  which  the 
War  Office  adds  one  or  more  military  members  who  have 
the  right  of  veto  on  any  selection.  The  selection  of 
candidates  is  made  by  the  University  Boards  after  each 
half-yearly  examination  in  military  subjects  (in  March  and 
October  respectively).  The  essential  part  of  regulations 
4  and  5,  which  define  the  general  and  academic  qualifica- 
tions required  of  candidates,  may  be  quoted  : — 

4.  A  Candidate  for  nomination  : 

{a)  Must  be  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-five 
[Indian  Army  twenty  and  twenty-four]  on  the  ist  of 
April  or  the  ist  of  October  immediately  preceding 
the  half-yearly  nomination  for  which  he  presents 
himself. 

{b)  Must  be  unmarried. 

{c)  Must  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Army  Council,  in  all 
respects  suitable  to  hold  a  commission  in  the  regular 
forces. 

5.  A  candidate  must : 

{a)  Reside  for  three  academic  years  at  an  approved 
university  or  college  of  the  same. 
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(6)  Qualify  for  a  degree  in  any  approved  subject  or  group 
of  subjects.  [Theology,  medicine,  music,  and  com- 
merce are  excluded  by  r^ulation  6]. 

(c)  Produce  a  certificate  of  good  conduct  from  the  head  or 
other  competent  authority  of  the  university,  or  collie 
of  the  same,  in  which  he  has  resided. 

A  candidate  who  graduates  in  first  class  honours  in 
an  approved  subject  or  group  of  subjects,  or  with  other 
distinctions  recognised  by  the  Army  Council  as  equivalent 
thereto,  will  if  nominated,  be  entitled  to  count  one  year  of 
seniority  on  obtaining  his  commission,  and  a  candidate 
for  a  commission  in  the  Royal  Artillery  must  produce 
evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Nomination  Board  that  he 
has  duly  qualified  in  the  same  mathematical  subjects  as 
are  required  in  the  competitive  examination  for  entrance 
to  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich.  This 
completes  the  general  requirements.  The  requirements 
as  to  military  training  and  education  form  the  most 
important  innovation  in  the  regulations.  First,  as 
regards  military  training,  a  candidate  is  required  during 
his  course  of  study  to  attach  himself  to  a  re^lar  unit  for 
six  weeks  in  each  of  two  consecutive  years  (or  for  twelve 
weeks  in  one  year)  and  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  certificate 
from  the  commanding  officer  as  to  his  proficiency.  He 
is  further  required  to  attend  the  university  lectures  in 
military  subjects  and  to  qualify  in  the  War  Office 
examinations  in  these  subjects.  The  subjects  and  the 
maximum  marks  are  as  follows :  Group  A. — Military 
history  and  strategy  (i,coo),  tactics  (1,500) ;  Group  B. — 
Military  engineering  and  topography  (1,000  each);  and 
Group  C. — Military  law  and  administration  (250  each). 
The  examination  may  be  taken  in  two  parts ;  either 
Group  A  or  Group  B  may  be  taken  first ;  Group  C  may 
not  be  taken  alone,  but  must  be  taken  with  either  A  or  B. 
The  qualifying  mark  is  "4  in  each  paper,  and  '5  in  the 
aggregate  of  the  papers  taken  at  any  examination. 

In   considering  these   regulations   the    first    inquiry 
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which  suggests  itself  is  an  inquiry  into  the  several 
methods  of  obtaining  a  commission  with  a  view  to  a 
comparison  of  the  requirements  in  the  case  of  (a)  Sand- 
hurst and  Woolwich  candidates,  (6)  Militia  candidates, 
and  (c)  university  candidates.  For  the  purposes  of 
discussion  the  differences  between  the  conditions  of  entry 
and  the  training  at  Sandhurst  and  Woolwich  may  be 
ignored,  the  principal  differences  being  simply  that  higher 
mathematical  qualifications  are  required  for  Woolwich 
candidates,  and  that  the  course  at  Woolwich,  which  is 
taken  by  candidates  preparing  for  the  Royal  Engineers 
and  the  Royal  Artillery,  is  more  specialised  in  character. 
The  requirements  in  the  three  cases  may  be  compared 
under  the  headings  of  academic  qualifications,  military 
qualifications,  course  of  training,  age  requirements,  and 
expenses. 

First,  as  to  academic  qualifications,  (a)  Sandhurst 
candidates  must  obtain  a  leaving  certificate  (equivalent  to 
a  university  matriculation  examination),  or  pass  the  army 
qualifying  examination ;  of  the  two  the  former  is  con- 
sidered the  more  difficult.  They  must  further  take  a  place 
in  the  competitive  examination.  This  examination  is  of  the 
same  type  as  the  university  matriculation  or  the  qualifying 
examination,  and  the  standard  attained  by  successful 
candidates  is  not  very  high,  {d)  Militia  candidates  are 
only  required  to  take  the  leaving  certificate  or  the 
qualifying  examination,  (c)  University  candidates  must 
have  taken  a  university  degree. 

Second,  as  to  military  qualifications.  The  knowledge 
of  military  subjects  appears  to  be  almost  the  same  in  the 
three  cases.  Militia  and  university  candidates  take  the 
same  examination  in  military  subjects. 

Third,  as  to  course  of  training,  (a)  The  course  at 
Sandhurst  extends  normally  over  two  years,  and  is 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  military  subjects  and 
training.  (6)  The  militia  candidate  puts  in  seven  weeks 
preliminary  drill  and  two  annual  trainings  with  his  Militia 
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or  Imperial  Yeomanry  unit,  he  is  attached  for  two  months 
to  a  regular  unit,  and  attends  certain  schools  of  instruction 
according  to  the  arm  of  the  service  to  which  he  belongs. 
(c)  The  university  candidate  goes  through  an  academic 
course  of  three  years,  and  is  attached  to  a  regular  unit 
for  two  periods  of  six  weeks,  or  one  period  of  twelve 
weeks. 

Fourth,  as  to  age  on  taking  commission,  (a)  The 
Sandhurst  candidate  may  take  his  commission  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-one  and  a  half  years. 
(6)  For  Militia  candidates  the  corresponding  ages  are 
twenty  and  twenty-five,  and  (c)  for  university  candidates 
the  ages  are  also  twenty  and  twenty-five.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  equivalence  in  regard  to  the 
lower  limit  is  apparent  rather  than  real,  since  university 
students  do  not  usually  graduate  at  the  age  of  twenty. 
The  university  course  extends  over  three  years  and 
generally  begins  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  to  nine- 
teen, and  the  action  of  the  War  Office,  in  raising  the 
upper  limit  of  age  for  Sandhurst  to  nineteen  and  a  half, 
will  tend,  indirectly,  to  raise  the  age  at  which  public 
school  boys  leave  school  in  order  to  enter  the  universities. 

Fifth,  as  to  expenses,  (a)  At  Sandhurst  the  charges 
vary,  and  may  include  a  payment  of  ;^  150  a  year  to  the 
college,  but  these  charges  are  for  not  more  than  two  years 
only.  (6)  The  Militia  candidate  only  incurs  the  expenses 
connected  with  his  drill  and  trainings,  and  receives  pay  as 
a  second  lieutenant  during  these  periods  amounting  to 
at  least  5s.  3d.  a  day,  with  allowances  for  messing, 
lodging,  fuel,  etc.  (c)  The  annual  cost  of  a  university 
education  is  well  known,  and  the  course  of  a  degree 
extends  over  at  least  three  years.  The  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  attachment  to  a  regular  unit,  which  will 
generally  be  not  much  less  than  ;^5o,  and  the  fees  for  the 
university  courses  in  military  subjects,  have  also  to  be 
met  by  the  university  candidate. 

It  will  be  admitted,  that  under  each  of  the  headings. 
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the  university  candidate  comes  off  badly.  This  is 
surprising,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  object  of  the 
regulations  was  to  promote  rather  than  to  discourage  the 
system  of  university  commissions.  The  conclusion  is 
inevitable  that  the  only  candidates  who  will  attempt  to 
obtain  commissions  through  the  universities  under  the 
present  scheme  will  be  (i)  wealthy  students  who  prefer 
the  free  life  of  a  university  to  the  more  disciplined  life  at 
Sandhurst ;  (2)  students  who,  having  entered  the  univer- 
sity without  considering  what  profession  they  intend  to 
enter,  develop  an  ambition  for  a  military  career  during 
their  university  course,  and  (3)  a  few  students  who,  having 
failed  at  the  competitive  examination  for  Sandhurst  or 
Woolwich,  take  their  chance  of  entering  the  army  by 
means  of  a  university  commission.  As  we  shall  see 
immediately,  the  truth  of  this  conclusion,  which  has  been 
inferred  from  a  consideration  of  the  regulations  only,  is 
borne  out  by  the  reports  of  the  examiners  in  military 
subjects  at  the  examinations  taken  by  university  candi- 
dates. 

The  universities  have  certainly  done  their  part  with 
energy  and  goodwill  in  attempting  to  make  the  new 
scheme  for  the  selection  of  university  candidates  a  success. 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  London,  Edinburgh,  and 
Manchester  have  appointed  instructors  in  military 
subjects,  and  have  arranged  courses  of  instruction  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  authorities  of 
the  War  Office,  A  considerable  number  of  students 
at  the  older  universities  have  registered  themselves 
as  candidates  for  commissions  under  the  new  scheme 
and  many  of  these  have  presented  themselves  at  the 
examinations  in  military  subjects.  The  report  of 
the  examination  in  military  subjects  held  in  March, 
1906,  states  that  forty  university  students  pre- 
sented themselves,  with  the  result  that  fifteen  Oxford 
candidates,  ten  Cambridge  candidates,  and  six  Dublin 
candidates  qualified  in  one  or  more  groups  of  subjects  of 
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the  examination  in  military  subjects.  Of  the  successful 
candidates  (thirty-one  in  number),.seven  qualified  fully, 
twelve  qualified  in  two  groups,  and  twelve  qualified  in  one 
group.  The  question  arises  whether  the  type  of  candidate 
is,  as  it  should  be,  as  good  or  better  than  that  produced  by 
Sandhurst.  On  this  point  the  evidence  contained  in  the 
reports  of  the  examiners  is  unambiguous.  The  examiner 
in  military  history  and  strategy  reports  that  the  work  of 
candidates  on  the  first  paper — with  three  exceptions — 
could  only  be  classed  as  fair.  In  the  second  paper  the 
results  were  noticeably  better,  but  the  examiner  adds, 
**  With  the  exception  of  two,  or  perhaps  three  candidates, 
the  'style'  of  the  work  does  not  strike  me  as  equal  to 
that  to  be  expected  from  university  men."  The  report  of 
the  examiner  in  tactics  is  more  encouraging  though  he 
states  that  "there  was  little  evidence  of  original  thought," 
except  in  two  papers,  and  he  comments  on  the  evidence 
of  ** cramming."  In  military  engineering  the  examiner 
reports  that,  although  the  questions  were  not  difficult, 
they  required  a  little  thought,  and  the  application  of 
the  instructions  of  the  text- book  to  practical  situations. 
"It  was  in  this  respect  that  most  of  the  candidates 
showed  their  deficiency.  Those  things  that  could  be 
learned  by  heart  {e.g.y  the  charge  of  guncotton  required 
to  demolish  a  rail  and  other  definite  rules  and  details) 
were  answered  the  best,  and  all  sorts  of  details  that  could 
be  learned  in  this  way  were  dragged  in  when  they  were 
neither  asked  for,  nor  wanted."  The  examiner  in  mili- 
tary topography  is  especially  candid.  "  I  must  confess," 
he  says,  "to  a  sense  of  disappointment  generally  in  the 
work  of  the  university  candidates.  I  expected  to  find 
better  education  and  a  more  intelligent  grasp  of  the 
subject  in  candidates  whom  I  imagine  to  be  older  men 
than  the  general  run,  and  who  come  from  the  seats  of 
learning.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  find  here  the  same 
moderate  class  of  work  and  the  same  mistakes  in  writing 
English  as  I  do  among  candidates  who  come  straight 
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from  school,  or  the  establishments  of  army  coaches.  .  .  . 
I  do  not  consider  that  these  candidates  were  equal  to 
the  ordinary  Sandhurst  cadet  in  their  theoretical  and 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subject."  The  examiner  in 
military  law  is  also  dissatisfied,  and  the  examiner  in 
military  administration  and  organization  states  that  ''in 
many  cases  candidates  appear  to  possess  little  or  no 
practical  knowledge  of  the  system  of  military  administra- 
tion." In  extenuation  of  these  poor  performances,  it  may 
properly  be  urged  that  whereas  Sandhurst  and  Militia 
candidates  are  able  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to 
military  subjects,  the  university  candidate  is  obliged  to 
devote  much  of  his  time  to  working  for  his  degree  and 
regards  the  military  work  as  supplementary.  It  seems 
certain  that  so  long  as  the  present  regulations  for 
university  commissions  remain  in  force,  the  talk 
of  the  universities  supplying  "brains"  to  the  army 
will  remain  empty  words.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
universities  may  not  under  other  and  more  favourable 
conditions  become  a  most  valuable  source  of  supply  for 
officers. 

Even  under  the  present  conditions,  the  regulations  for 
the  selection  of  candidates  for  university  commissions  might 
be  amended  in  detail ;  but  in  suggesting  amendments, 
regard  will  have  to  be  paid  to  the  possibility  of  improving 
the  pay  and  prospects  of  officers  so  that  the  field  of  choice 
may  be  enlarged.  In  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  the 
academic  standing  of  candidates,  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  a  mistake  was  made  in  approving  the 
regulation  insisting  on  graduation.  The  regfulation  in 
question  offers  an  inducement  to  universities  to  lower  the 
standard  or  to  alter  the  character  of  their  degrees  in  the 
special  cases  of  candidates  for  commissions.  Several 
universities  have  arranged  for  the  inclusion  of  military 
subjects  in  degree  examinations.  Oxford,  for  example, 
has  established  a  new  pass  school  in  military  history, 
strategy,  military  engineering  and  topography,  and  has 
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added  military  law  as  an  alternative  subject  to  the  old 
Group  B  (4),  so  that  a  candidate  reading  for  the  Final 
Pass  School  may  select  three  out  of  five  subjects  which 
are  included  in  the  military  examination.  Although  there 
may  be  no  a  priori  objection  to  the  inclusion  of  such 
subjects  in  the  degree  curricula,  it  is  obvious  that  their 
introduction  leads  to  a  new  conception  of  a  ''degree,"  and 
universities  which  refuse  to  introduce  military  subjects 
into  their  degree  curricula  are  severely  handicapped. 
Moreover,  there  is  introduced  a  duplication  of  examination 
in  military  subjects  by  the  university  and  the  War  Office, 
since  the  War  Office  insists,  and  rightly  insists,  on  its 
own  tests  of  proficiency  in  military  subjects.  It  has  not 
been  urged  against  the  old  regulations  that  the  academic 
standard  of  candidates  was  too  low — it  would  be  difficult 
to  assert  that,  since  the  standard  was  as  high  as  for 
Sandhurst  candidates.  Why  then  should  the  War  Office 
suddenly  increase  the  literary  standard  to  that  represented 
by  a  degree?  The  only  purpose  of  this  regulation 
appears  to  be  to  keep  the  candidates  at  the  university  for 
three  years  ;  but  if  the  regulation  is  opposed  to  military 
and  more  general  considerations,  it  ought  to  be  modified. 
The  War  Office  should  insist  on  a  university  course  of  at 
least  two  years,  pursued  with  diligence  and  success ;  it 
should  insist  also  on  an  efficient  education  in  military 
subjects  tested  by  War  Office  examinations.  Then  as  to 
academic  standard,  it  should  say  frankly  to  the  universities : 
send  us  the  best  men  you  can,  who  have  satisfied  our 
military  requirements.  It  may  be  that  the  universities 
would  be  able  to  supply  graduates,  as  the  competition 
for  commissions  increased  in  severity ;  but  even  if  they 
could  only  supply  matriculated  students,  the  academic 
standard  attained  by  their  nominees  for  commissions  after 
two  years'  university  study,  would  certainly  not  be  lower 
than  that  attained  by  Sandhurst  cadets  after  their  two 
years'  course  in  military  subjects.  If  the  War  Office 
cannot  trust  the  University  Nomination  Boards  to  select 
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only  properly  qualified  candidates,  even  with  the  safeguard 
of  the  right  of  veto  on  the  selection  of  any  candidate 
possessed  by  their  representatives  on  the  Boards,  they 
might  require  candidates  to  pass  Moderations,  or  an 
equivalent  examination,  as  under  the  old  regime.  The 
minimum  of  a  two  years'  university  course  would  at  once 
remove  the  seniority  difficulty  since  university  candidates 
would  then  be  fairly  on  a  level  with  Sandhurst  cadets. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  Colonel  G.  C.  Bourne, 
of  Oxford,  whose  views  on  the  subject  of  university 
commissions,  as  expressed  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Military  Education  Committee,  were  never  parochial, 
thought  that  the  seniority  difficulty  was  so  serious — and 
he  gave  a  practical  illustration  in  support  of  his  view — 
that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  insist  on  a  three  years' 
course,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  two  years  would  be 
sufficient. 

As  regards  finance,  the  War  Office  might  do  a  great 
deal  more  towards  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  scheme. 
Why  should  not  the  Army  Council  offer  army  scholar- 
ships, or  bursaries,  tenable  at  universities  by  students 
preparing  for  commissions,  so  that  in  this  respect  the 
military  profession  would  be  put  on  a  level  with  the 
clerical,  medical,  and  legal  professions  in  that  inducements 
would  be  offered  to  intelligent  but  comparatively  poor 
students  to  enter  the  army?  Such  scholarships  would 
certainly  be  the  most  effective  way  of  advertising  the 
system  of  university  commissions,  and  they  might  be 
offered  to  the  universities  under  conditions  which  would 
stimulate  the  universities  themselves  to  provide  funds  for 
the  same  purpose.  Much  has  been  urged  against  the 
scholarship  system  as  it  obtains  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  but  no  one  has  asserted  that  it  has  failed 
to  induce  close  application  to  study  among  can- 
didates or  to  attract  to  the  universities  the  dite 
of  the  public  schools.  Mr.  Haldane  will,  of  course, 
have  to  take  the  advice   of  experts   if  he   decides   to 
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establish  a  system  of  army  scholarships  at  the  universities, 
for  he  may  easily  do  more  harm  than  good  by  ill-con- 
sidered action.  The  Army  Council  might  also  subsidize 
the  teaching  of  military  subjects  just  as  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  subsidizes  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in 
universities  and  university  colleges.  And  there  appears 
to  be  no  reason  why  candidates  during  attachment  to 
the  regular  forces  should  not  receive  some  pay  and 
allowance  such  as  Militia  officers  receive.  The  expendi- 
ture of  the  War  Office  on  military  education  is  at 
present  relatively  small.  Mr.  Arthur  Lee  stated  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  March  9th,  1903,  that  in 
1890-91,  for  an  army  of  143,000  regulars,  the  amount 
taken  for  military  education  was  ;^i  12,500,  and  of  that 
the  greater  part  was  taken  for  regimental  schools,  the 
whole  sum  expended  upon  the  education  and  training  of 
officers  and  cadets  being  only  ;^4 1,000.  In  1901-02,  for 
an  army  of  209,000  regulars,  the  Military  Education  Vote 
was  ;^  1 19,000  ;  and  out  of  a  total  vote  of  thirty  millions, 
only  ;^40,ooo  was  spent  on  technical  military  education  for 
officers  and  cadets,  forming  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  whole 
army. 

Whether  the  system  of  antedating  should  be  con- 
tinued in  any  form  is  open  to  question,  but  if  a  years 
seniority  is  offered  for  academic  standing,  such  standing 
ought  to  be  less  than  first-class  honours,  and  in  deciding 
what  the  standing  should  be  in  the  several  universities 
the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  in  securing  real 
equivalence;  indeed,  the  question  of  the  standards  of 
attainments  required  for  pass  and  honours  degrees 
in  British  universities  might  well  be  investigated  by 
an  impartial  authority,  apart  altogether  from  this 
particular  instance,  in  which  trustworthy  information  is 
urgently  required. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  potentialities  of  the 
universities  for  useful  work  in  military  affairs  are  by  no 
means   limited   to   the  training  of  candidates  for  com- 
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missions  in  the  regular  army.  The  day  may  come  when 
that  curious  tag  "an  officer  and  a  gentleman "  will  suffer 
a  change  to  "a  gentleman  and  an  officer";  when  public 
school  masters  and  other  professional  men  will  be  qualified 
at  a  moment's  notice  to  take  their  places  as  army  officers 
in  the  defence  of  their  country  or  abroad.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  over-emphasize  the  need  for  an  efficient 
reserve  of  officers.  Sir  Coleridge  Grove  stated  in 
his  evidence  before  the  Military  Education  Committee, 
on  May  i6th,  1901  : — **  If  there  is  one  thing  which 
was  shown  by  the  war  more  absolutely  than  anything 
else — it    is  how   enormously  short   we  are    of  officers 

at   the  outbreak  of  any  war In   this   last 

war,  I  had  to  get  by  any  means  that  I  could,  over  2,000 
officers  additional  to  our  usual  supply  in  15  months." 
Hence,  there  is  double  need  for  the  wise  encouragement 
of  the  teaching  of  military  subjects  in  the  universities. 
Nothing  but  good  can  result  from  the  co-operation  of  the 
universities  with  the  authorities  of  the  War  Office  in 
their  great  work  of  establishing  a  national  army  on  a 
voluntary  basis. 
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Workpeople    and    the 
Universities. 


It  gladdens  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  striving  for  an 
active  alliance  between  workpeople  and  universities  to  read  in 
a  Birmingham  Labour  paper — the  Birminghamfi  News — ^a  dis- 
cerning appreciation  of  Professor  J.  H.  Muirhead  from  which 
we  may  make  the  following  extract. 

"  Hundreds  of  the  more  thoughtful  of  the  working  men  of 
the  city,  who  have  no  prospect  of  ever  placing  their  names  upon 
the  roll  of  the  University,  are  proud  to  look  up  to  Professor 
Muirhead  as  the  teacher  who  first  taught  them  how  to  think. 
His  clear  incisive  method  of  dealing  with  the  facts  that  have 
to  be  taken  count  of,  and  his  faculty  of  casting  old  truths  into 
new  forms,  combined  with  great  simplicity  of  language,  have 
opened  up  to  them  new  ranges  of  vision."  To  read  this  brings 
back  to  mind  the  story  of  the  early  days  of  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tutes, a  centu]^  ago,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  men  are  now 
writing  from  Birmingham  to  tell  of  the  remarkable  concourse 
of  earnest  students  who  gather  each  week  in  the  University  after 
the  day's  exacting  toil,  just  as  Macvey  Napier  did  to  J.  R. 
McCulloch  in  1824,  thus : — "  I  was  the  other  night  at  the  Mech- 
anics' Institute  there  (London)  with  Brougham.  There  were 
about  800  persons  present  and  I  never  saw  a  more  orderly  and 
attentive  audience.  There  are  about  1,500  workmen  subscribers 
at  the  rate  of  a  guinea  a  year  each.  The  applications  for  ad- 
mittance are  necessarily  numerous,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in 
two  or  three  years  there  will  be  six  institutions — ^f  our  in  London 
and  two  in  the  Borough — all  as  large  as  the  present  one." 

The  whole  progress  of  the  Worker's  Educational  Association 
seems  strangely  identical  with  the  movement  which  brought 
Mechanics'  institutes  into  existence.  In  three  years  with  in- 
adequate funds  it  has  made  itself  felt  as  a  living  force  all  over 
England,  and  in  Wales  and  Scotland  as  well.     Branches  of  the 
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Association  have  been  established  in  Beading,  Kochdale,  Bir- 
mingham, Handsworth,  Sheffield,  Ilford,  Littleborough,  High 
Wycombe,  Durham,  Darlington,  Kettering,  Rothwell,  Glasgow, 
Barry,  Portsmouth,  Derby,  Haslemere,  Sheffield,  Wakefield,  and 
Torouay.  While  provisional  branches  are  working  in  Liverpool, 
Leeas,  Coventry,  Wellingboro,  Northampton,  Preston,  Oxiord, 
South  East  London,  Cwmavon,  and  Manchester.  Only  one 
branch  has  temporarily  suspended  operations,  that  at  Darwen, 
in  Lancashire. 

An  active  plan  of  campaign  is  ready  though  it  may  be  re- 
stricted by  lack  of  funds,  but  the  policy  of  the  Association  is 
to  respond  to  definite  demand  and  to  gather  funds  in  the  process. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  total  ordinary  income  of  the 
Association  since  May,  1903,  when  the  first  member  was  enrolled, 
amounts  to  only  £540.  The  special  appeal  fund  which  is  de- 
signed to  meet  tne  cost  of  a  central  office  in  London,  in  addition 
to  necessary  salaries,  amounts  at  present  to  barely  £120  for  each 
of  five  years.  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  general  success  of  the 
organisation  has  been  great,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  has 
achieved  but  little  success  financially.  This  is  not  perhaps  a 
bad  state  of  affairs,  provided  that  it  does  not  persist  too  long. 

The  members  of  the  Association  in  the  Midlands  have  pro- 
vided an  office  fund  of  £65  per  annum ;  they  hope  it  will  soon 
be  £100.  The  Committee  on  Social  Study  at  the  TJniversity 
has  voted  £20  for  the  rent  and  upkeep  of  an  office. 

A  recent  event  of  some  importance  is  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  L.  y.  Oill,  the  energetic  and  successful  joint  secretary  of 
the  Rochdale  branch,  to  be  North  Western  Secretary,  acting 
with  Mr.  Hugh  Meredith.  Mr.  Gill  brings  to  the  work  scholar- 
ship and  enthusiasm,  as  well  as  considerable  ability  as  an 
organiser.  An  anonymous  guarantor  has  provided  £26  for  the 
first  years'  office  expenses.  The  (quantity  of  educational  work 
among  workers  in  Kochdale  during  the  past  term  has  been 
truly  remarkable.  Mr.  J.  Powys  has  lectured  on  Shakespeare 
to  audiences  averaging  650.  Mr.  Bruton  has  lectured  on  The 
Art  of  Teaching  "  to  audiences  averaging  over  700.  All  kinds 
of  class  work  have  been  successfully  accomplished  and  quite  a 
a  band  of  lecturers  are  ready  to  give  their  services  wherever 
they  may  be  required.  The  daughter  branch  at  Littleboro  has 
met  with  great  success  in  the  education  of  working  women  and 
its  audiences  have  reached  an  average  of  over  a  hundred. 

The  pioneer  branch  of  the  Workers*  Educational  Association 
at  Beading  is  gaining  strength.     Its  class  work  is  now  on  a  much 
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sounder  footing.  There  are  three  sets  of  classes,  viz.,  (a)  John 
Buskin,  (b)  History  of  Beading  a  century  ago,  (c)  Economics. 
The  teachers  of  these  classes  are  Miss  Money,  Principal  Childs, 
and  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley. 

At  High  Wycombe  the  local  branch  of  the  W.  E.  A.  has 
aroused  great  enthusiasm  in  educational  work.  University  ex- 
tension courses  have  been  successfully  revived,  and  an  attempt 
is  being  made  to  awaken  an  interest  in  craftmanship.  The 
effort  should  meet  with  the  success  it  deserves  as  High  Wycombe 
is  almost  entirely  a  furniture  town. 

Another  encouraging  sign  of  the  awakening  interest  of  the 
workers  in  matters  educational  is  to  be  seen  in  Ipswich.  Two 
years  ago  the  Ipswich  Go-operative  Society  announced  a  lecture 
on  Education;  only  30  attended.  Becently  they  announced  a 
lecture  on  the  same  subject,  by  the  same  lecturer,  and  upwards 
of  three  hundred  people  attended. 

Gratifying  testimony  to  the  helpfulness  of  the  Workers' 
Educational  Association  in  the  work  of  local  University  Ex- 
tension Committees  has  been  given  recentlv  by  Dr.  Holland 
Bose  who  speaks  in  terms  of  high  praise  of  the  effect  of  the 
Association  upon  the  University  Extension  centre  at  Portsmouth, 
and  similar  testimony  comes  from  Mr.  B.  F.  Honter  concern- 
ing Derby. 

At  Ilford  the  local  W.  E.  A.  branch  re-established  a  Univer- 
sity Extension  course  for  which  help  was  at  first  refused  by  the 
Essex  County  Education  Authority,  but  so  well  did  the  course 
succeed  that  the  Authority  has  now  sole  responsibility.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Professor  Michael  Sadler  spoke  highly 
of  this  centre  in  his  report  on  Essex  education. 

The  Liverpool  Provisional  Committee  of  the  W.  E.  A.  has 
drawn  up  a  constitution  upon  which  much  good  work  can  be 
built  up.  The  objects  which  it  sets  out  to  fulfil  are  stated 
thus : — (a)  to  arouse  among  workers  an  interest  in  higher  educa- 
tion, and  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  facilities  already  pro- 
vided. (6)  To  provide,  either  in  conjunction  with  local  auth- 
orities, or  otherwise,  facilities  for  studies  of  interest  to  workers 
which  may  have  been  hitherto  overlooked,  (c)  To  express  to 
local  authorities  the  needs  and  feelings  of  workers  in  regard 
to  higher  education. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  in  these  few  paragraphs  to 
demonstrate  clearly  the  wealth  of  work  which  has  been  called 
into  being  by  the  W .  E.  A.    It  is,  of  course,  the  merest  platitude 
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to  say  that  what  has  already  been  accomplished  is  but  a  mere 
suggestion  of  what  remains  to  be  accomplished.  It  may,  in- 
deed, never  reclaim  from  apathetic  indifference — sure  forerunner 
of  gambling  and  drink — ^the  vast  hinterlands  of  industrial  life, 
but  it  has  ^iven  expression  to  a  type  of  organisation  which  is 
sure  to  be  duplicated  over  and  over  again  to  meet  many  varying 
needs.  The  Workers'  Educational  Association  may  well  be 
content  to  find  its  chief  est  glory  is  a  greater  movement  it  may 
have  helped  to  create. 
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The  Universities. 


BIRMINGHAM. 

University  News  and  Notes. 

It  is  stated  that  the  number  of  students  at  the  University  this 
term  is  greater  than  ever  before  recorded.  The  greatest  increase 
in  enrollment  is  in  the  Science  Faculty,  but  there  are  also  satis- 
factory increases  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Medicine,  and  Com- 
merce. 

An  appeal  for  funds  is  bein^  made  by  a  number  of  friends  of 
the  University  in  order  to  provide  additional  hostel  accommoda- 
tion for  the  women  students.  The  existing  hostel  was  opened 
in  1904  for  ten  students  only,  since  then  two  additional  houses 
have  been  rented  and  provision  is  now  made  for  22  students  in 
all.  This  session  the  houses  are  full  and  further  applications 
for  rooms  have  had  to  be  declined.  It  is  thought  that  if  a 
hostel  giving  accommodation  to  about  60  students  could  be 
built  and  equipped  it  would  be  self  supporting.  The  cost  of 
such  a  hall  of  residence  is  estimated  at  £15,000  and  towards  this 
sum  £10,000  has  already  been  received.  The  chief  subscribers 
to  the  fund  are: — Miss  E.  G.  Powell,  5,000  guineas;  Mrs. 
Charles  Dixon  and  Mr.  F.  W.  V.  Mitchell,  £1,000  each ;  Mrs. 
George  Cadbury,  £500;  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  Miss  C. 
Chamberlain  and  Mr.  G.  Tangye,  £250  each,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  G.  Beale,  £200.  A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements.  Negotiations  have  already  been 
entered  into  for  a  suitable  site  near  the  new  University  build- 
ings at  Boumbrook. 

The  Council  of  the  University  has  created  an  Advisory 
Board,  in  the  first  instance  for  a  period  of  two  years,  to  co- 
operate with  the  professors  in  the  Faculty  of  Commerce,  and  at 
a  recent  meeting  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  to 
constitute  the  first  Board :  — Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain,  Mr.  G. 
H.  Claughton  (agent  of  the  Earl  of  Dudley),  Mr.  F.  Dudley 
Docker  ^hairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Carriage  and 
Wagon  Company),  Mr.  A.  H.  Gibson,  Mr.  Edward  Hickman 
(managing  director  of  Alfred  Hickman,  Limited),  Mr.  W.  E. 
Hipkins  (managing  director  of  W.  and  T.  Avery,  Limited), 
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Mr.  J.  S.  Taylor  (chairman  of  the  Birmingham  Chamber  of 
Commerce),  and  Mr.  T.  Sydney  Walker.  This  new  Board  has 
been  created  as  an  experiment  with  the  object,  firstly  of  making 
suggestions  upon  the  training  of  students  for  business  careers, 
and  secondly  of  bringing  the  Faculty  and  its  graduates  before 
the  notice  of  the  business  world. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Cadbury,  the  great 
collection  of  algae  made  during  the  last  30  years  by  Mr.  £.  M. 
Holmes,  F.L.S.,  curator  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society's  Museum 
in  Bloomsbury  Square,  has  been  acquired  for  the  Botanical 
Department  of  the  University.  The  collection  includes  about 
13,000  specimens,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being,  apart  from 
the  national  collections  at  the  British  Museum  and  Kew,  the 
best  collection  of  algae  in  the  country.  In  certain  respects  it 
is,  indeed,  unique,  in  that  the  British  portion  of  the  collection, 
largely  the  outcome  of  Mr.  Holmes'  personal  activity  as  a  col- 
lector, includes  three  or  four  species  which  have  been  found  but 
once.  The  foreign  portion  of  the  collection  is  as  nearly  com- 
plete as  it  could  possibly  be  made.  Mr.  W.  A.  Cadbury  has 
desired,  as  a  condition  of  gift,  that  the  collection  shall  be 
accessible  to  algologists  generally,  at  times  and  under  conditions 
which  may  be  convenient  to  the  staff  of  the  botanical  depart- 
ment of  the  University. 

The  recently-formed  Guild  of  Graduates  of  Birmingham 
University  held  its  first  meeting  on  January  17th,  with  Sir 
Oliver  Loid^e  in  the  chair.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw 
up  a  constitution  to  be  submitted  to  a  future  meeting.  The 
following  were  elected  to  serve  on  the  committee :  — Miss 
Barrett,  I)r. Denning,  Dr.  Emmanuel,  Miss  W.Lea,  Mrs. Shakes- 
peare, Professor  Hughes,  Councillor  Pooler,  and  Dr.  Price. 

In  connection  with  a  special  course  of  lectures  which 
Professor  Churton  Collins  is  giving  this  term  on  Browning,  an 
interesting  production  of  "  Colombe's  Birthday  "  was  recently 
given  by  the  University  Literary  and  Dramatic  Society  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Masterman. 

The  courses  of  lectures  on  social  study  have  been  re- 
commenced this  term,  and  will  comprise  three  short  courses  of 
five  lectures  each  on  "Co-operation"  by  Professor  W.  J.  Ashley, 
on  "  Local  Administration  "  by  Professor  J.  H.  B.  Masterman, 
and  on  "  Public  Health  and  Housing "  by  Dr.  J.  Robertson. 
These  courses  of  lectures  are  arousing  considerable  interest,  and 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  Workers'  Educational  Associa- 
tion they  are  being  largely  attended  by  Birmingham  work- 
people. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 

University  News  and  Notes. 

The  reform  of  the  Mathematical  Tripos,  carried  in  general 
outline  last  October,  was  confirmed  in  detail  by  a  considerable 
majority  of  votes  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  February  1st  and  2nd. 
The  poll  was  a  large  one,  though  not  so  large  as  that  which  re- 
tained Greek  as  a  compulsory  subject  in  the  Previous  Examina- 
tion two  years  ago.  The  actual  numbers  of  the  votes  were  as 
follows :  — 

Grace  I.,  containing  the  regulations  for  Part  I.  of  the  Tripos, 
a  preliminary  examination  to  be  taken  in  the  candidate's  first 
or  second  year  of  residence :  — Placet,  776 ;  non-placet,  644. 

Grace  II.,  containing  the  regulations  for  Part  II.  of  the 
Tripos,  to  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  and  to  lead  to  a 
degree :  — Placet,  780 ;  non-placet,  638. 

Grace  III.,  making  temporary  provision  for  the  conduct  of 
the  Tripos  alike  under  the  old  regulations  and  the  new:  — 
Placet,  777 ;  non-placet,  637. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  new  Tripos  the  old  titles  of 
Wrangler,  Senior  Optime,  and  Junior  Optime  are  retained  for 
the  three  classes  in  the  list,  but  the  names  within  the  classes 
will  no  longer  be  arranged  in  order  of  merit.  To  obtain  a 
first  class  candidates  will  be  required  to  reach  first-class  standard 
in  certain  compulsorv  subjects,  while  various  advanced  branches 
of  mathematics  are  included  in  the  schedule  as  optional.  Dis- 
tinction in  any  of  these  will  be  indicated  by  a  special  mark 
against  the  candidate's  name. 

The  University  Senate  has  received  a  report  from  the  Council 
stating  that  in  the  course  of  last  term  they  were  informed  by 
the  Board  of  Agricultural  Studies  that  the  fund  for  providing 
buildings  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  reached 
£12,000,  and  they  were  asked  by  the  Board  to  take  steps  with 
a  view  to  the  assignment  of  a  site  for  the  buildings.  It  is 
desirable  that  such  steps  should  be  taken  without  delay,  and  the 
Council  have  had  under  consideration  the  best  method  of  pro- 
cedure. The  question  of  the  assignment  of  a  site  for  any  pur- 
pose is  one  which  it  is  felt  should  not  be  dealt  with  alone,  but  as 
part  of  a  general  scheme  for  the  best  utilization  of  the  land 
belonging  to  the  University  and  available  for  building  purposes. 
The  Council  accordingly  recommend  that  a  permanent  syndicate 
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be  established  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  consider  from  time  to 
time  the  appropriation  to  building  purposes  of  sites  belonging 
to  the  University  and  to  report  thereupon  to  the  Senate. 

At  the  first  Congregation  of  the  Lent  term,  a  Grace  was 
passed  instituting  a  University  Lectureship  in  Hygiene,  the 
lecturer  to  be  appointed  for  five  years,  with  an  annual  stipend 
of  £100.  The  previously  established  readership  in  the  subject 
has  lapsed  on  the  election  of  Dr.  Nuttall  to  the  new  Quick 
Professorship  of  Biology. 

A  Syndicate  has  been  appointed,  consisting  of  the  Yice- 
Chancellor,  Dr.  D.  MacAlister,  Dr.  Waldstein,  Slade  Professor 
of  Fine  Art;  Professor  Bidgeway,  Professor  Hopkinson,  W.  C. 
Marshall,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College;  W.  D.  Caroe,  M.A.,  of 
Trinity  College ;  D.  H.  S.  Cranage,  M.A.,  of  King's  College,  and 
W.  M.  Fletcher,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  to  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  instituting  a  Diploma  in  Architecture;  they  are 
empowered  to  consult  such  persons  and  bodies  as  they  may 
think  fit,  and  to  report  to  the  Senate  before  the  end  of  the  Easter 
Term,  1907. 

In  the  early  morning  of  January  24th,  a  fire  invaded  the 
Pitt  Club,  Cambridge,  from  some  neighbouring  premises.  The 
new  dining-room  and  offices  were  entirely  destroyed,  as  well  as 
much  of  the  staircase,  and  the  main  club  rooms  were  damaged 
by  water.  A  considerable  collection  of  portraits  of  former 
officers,  many  with  autograph  letters  attacned,  have  perished. 
The  club  records,  dating  from  1830,  and  the  portraits  of  William 
Pitt  have  been  saved;  many  of  the  books  m  the  library  have 
been  damaged  by  water. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Economic 
Biologists  was  held  at  Cambridge  recently  in  the  Pathological 
Department  of  the  University.  The  objects  of  the  association 
are  to  discuss  new  discoveries,  to  exchange  experiences,  and 
carefully  to  consider  the  best  methods  of  work ;  to  give  oppor- 
tunity to  individual  workers  of  announcing  proposed  investiga- 
tions, so  as  to  bring  out  suggestions  and  prevent  unnecessary 
duplication  of  work;  to  suggest,  when  possible,  certain  lines  of 
investigation  upon  subjects  of  general  interest ;  and  generally  to 
promote  and  advance  the  science  of  economic  biology  in  its 
agricultural,  horticultural,  medical,  and  commercial  aspects. 
The  work  of  the  Association  includes  the  various  problems  con- 
nected with  economic  botany,  such  as  the  fungoid  diseases  of 
plants  and  animals;  those  connected  with  economic  zoology, 
such  as  the  many  problems  in  connexion  with  insects  and  other 
animals  injurious  to  crops,  live  stock,  animal  parasites,  etc.,  the 
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scientific  cultiyation  of  plants  and  breeding  of  animals,  and  the 
questions  affecting  th^  various  natural  histor}-  products  that 
enter  into  commerce.  Among  those  present  were  Professor  F. 
V.  Theobald;  the  outgoing  president,  Mr.  A.  E.  Shipley;  the 
new  president,  Mr.  F.  Darwin,  Professor  Nuttall,  F.R.S.;  Mr. 
R.  H.  Biffen,  Professor  Carpenter,  Dr.  Macdougall,  Professor 
Howard  Marsh,  Dr.  Freeman,  Dr.  Williamson,  Professor  Robin- 
son, Mr.  C.  Warburton,  Mr.  Herbert  Stone,  and  Mr.  Walter  E. 
Collinge  (hon.  secretary).  The  report  of  the  Council  stated  that 
there  had  been  a  steady  growth  in  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
Association;  the  membership  now  reached  a  total  of  112.  The 
new  president  gave  an  opening  address  on  ''  Sea  Fisheries." 
Edinburgh  has  been  chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the 
Association  next  year. 


DUBLIN. 

The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission. 

The  final  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  the  University  of  Dublin,  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished. The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  Commissioners' 
principal  conclusions  and  recommendations :  — 

1.  That  Trinity  College  has  been  and  is  a  satisfactory  organ 
for  the  higher  education  of  the  Protestant  Episcopalian  popula- 
tion of  Ireland,  but  that  it  has  never  been,  and  is  not  now,  to  an 
extent  adequate  to  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  country 
an  organ  for  the  higher  education  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
population. 

2.  That  while  the  Commissioners  are  divided  in  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  merits  of  the  various  schemes  proposed  to  them 
involving  the  creation  of  a  new  College  in  Dublin  acceptable  to 
Roman  Catholics,  they,  with  one  exception,  recommend  the 
establishment  of  such  a  College  in  Dublin. 

3.  That  it  is  impossible  to  recommend  any  such  changes  in 
the  constitution  of  Trinity  College  as  would  render  it  acceptable 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Episcopate. 

4.  That  there  shall  be  included  in  the  statute  or  charter 
regulating  the  future  constitution  of  Trinity  College  express 
powers  to  make  certain  special  arrangements  for  Roman 
Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  other  religious  bodies. 

6.  That  in  the  event  of  a  new  College  being  founded  in  the 
University,  there  shall  be  power  to  establish  a  system  of  inter- 
collegiate co-operation  between  that  College  and  Trinity  College. 
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6.  That  the  Board  or  governing  body  of  Trinity  College  shall 
ultimately  consist  of  not  more  than  fifteen  nor  less  than  nine 
members,  who  shall  be  approximately  divided  as  follows :  — One- 
fourth  to  be  the  Provost  and  other  ex-ofjicio  members ;  one-half 
to  be  elected  by  Fellows  and  Professors  voting  together  from 
among  the  Fellows ;  and  the  remaining  fourth  to  be  elected  in 
the  same  way  from  among  the  Professors  who  are  not  Fellows, 
and  that  various  Standing  and  other  Committees  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  conducting  the  business  of  the  College. 

7.  That  the  existing  Council  shall  be  abolished,  and  that  in 
its  place  there  shall  be  substituted  an  Academic  Council  and 
Boards  of  Studies,  that  the  Professors  and  Lecturers  in  each 
Faculty  shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Studies  for  that  Faculty, 
and  that  the  Chairman  and  Yice-Chairman  of  the  several  Boards 
of  Studies,  together  with  the  Provost,  shall  constitute  the 
Academic  Council;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of 
Studies  to  report  to  the  Academic  Council  on  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  Faculties;  and  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Academic  Council  to  report  on  these  matters  to  the  governing 
body. 

8.  That  the  income  of  the  College  has  been  faithfully  ad- 
ministered ;  that  at  the  same  time  certain  suggestions  (made  by 
the  firm  of  chartered  accountants  employed  by  the  Commission) 
for  the  centralisation  of  the  financial  work  of  the  College,  and 
for  the  simplification  of  its  accounts,  are  highly  important,  and 
should  receive  the  attentive  consideration  of  the  authorities  of 
the  College. 

9.  That  a  chartered  accountant  shall  be  employed  as  external 
auditor  of  the  accounts,  and  that  a  summary  of  the  accounts 
shall  be  published  annually. 

10.  That  no  change  shall  be  made  as  to  the  constitution  or 
powers  of  the  Senate. 

11.  That  ultimately  the  present  distinction  between  junior 
and  senior  Fellows  shall  cease,  and  that  the  total  incomes  of  the 
Fellows  shall  be  arranged  on  a  more  equitably  graduated  system. 

12.  That  it  shall  be  permissible  for  a  candidate  at  the  ordin- 
ary annual  Fellowship  examination  to  present  for  consideration 
any  dissertation  or  published  or  unpublished  work;  that  the 
governing  body  shall  elect  the  candidate  who,  in  their  judg- 
ment, is  best  fitted  for  a  Fellowship  in  the  College,  but  it  shall 
not  be  incumbent  on  them  to  make  any  election ;  that  election 
shall  be  for  three  years,  during  which  period  the  Fellow  shall 
remain  a  probationary  Fellow,  and  that  at  the  end  of  that  period 
he  shall  be  eligible  for  a  full  Fellowship  without  examination ; 
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that  the  tenure  of  a  full  Fellowship  shall  be  until  death,  retire- 
ment, incapacity,  or  grave  fault. 

13.  That  a  fixed  number  of  Fellows  shall  have  the  power  of 
electing  without  examination  to  an  occasional  Fellowship  any 
person  whom  they  desire  to  employ  in  the  educational  service  of 
the  College. 

15.  That  the  whole  body  of  Fellows  shall  have  a  power  to 
make  formal  representations  to  the  governing  body  about  im- 
portant questions  of  policy  or  administration. 

16.  That  the  scope  of  studies  in  Trinity  College  might  with 
advantage  be  widened  in  many  directions. 

17.  That  the  public  examinations  in  Trinity  College  are  too 
numerous. 

18.  That  the  appointment  to  each  of  the  more  important 
Professorships  shall  be  made  by  an  electoral  Board,  selected 
from  without  as  well  as  from  within  the  College,  the  minor 
Chairs  to  be  filled  by  election  by  the  governing  body,  after 
receiving  the  recommendations  of  the  respective  Boards  of 
Studies;  that  the  tenure  of  Professorships  shall  be  until  death, 
retirement,  incapacity,  or  grave  fault. 

19.  That  certain  limits  of  age  for  optional  and  compulsory 
retirements  shall  be  fixed  for  Fellows  (in  respect  of  offices  held 
by  them).  Professors,  lecturers,  and  other  officers. 

20.  That  a  system  of  retiring  pensions  shall  be  instituted. 

21.  That  a  revised  scheme  of  government  for  the  Divinity 
School  shall  be  adopted. 

22.  That  the  chapel  shall  remain  as  at  present;  that  the 
Ordinary  shall  be  the  Provost  except  when  the  latter  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  in  which  case  the  Ordinary 
shall  be  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity. 

23.  That  the  co-operation  between  the  King's  Inn  and 
Trinity  College  in  regard  to  the  Law  School  has  been  of  advant- 


24.  That,  as  regards  the  Medical  School,  effect  shall  be  given 
to  the  agreement  embodied  in  the  joint  statement  of  the  Board 
of  Trinity  College  and  the  President  and  Fellows  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  as  submitted  to  the  Commission. 

25.  That  further  encouragement  shall  be  given  to  the  study 
of  the  Irish  language  and  cognate  subjects,  and  that  for  this 
purpose  a  Scholarship,  a  Moderatorship,  and  two  full-time  Pro- 
fessorships shall  be  established. 

26.  Tnat  the  question  of  a  grant  in  aid  of  the  observatory  is 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  His  Majesty's  Government. 
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27.  That  encouragement  shall  be  afiEorded  for  research,  and 
that  special  courses  for  degrees  for  research  shall  be  established. 

28.  That  the  governing  body,  with  the  assent  of  a  majority 
of  the  Fellows,  shall  have  the  power  to  make  ordinances  for  the 
government  of  the  College,  subject  to  certain  conditions. 

29.  That  no  candidate  shall  be  admitted  to  graduation  un- 
less after  study  for  some  specified  period  within  the  College,  or 
an  equivalent  attendance  at  lectures  given  by  teachers  recognised 
by  the  University. 

30.  That  the  o£Gice  of  Ladv  Registrar  of  Women  Students  in 
Trinity  College  shall  be  made  permanent,  and  that  no  woman 
student  shall  commence  residence  under  the  age  of  seventeen, 
nor  unless  she  satisfies  the  Lady  Registrar  as  to  her  suitability 
for  admission. 

31.  That  the  governing  body  shall  be  empowered  to  recog- 
nise teachers  in  any  Colleges  for  women  in  Dublin  or  within 
thirty  miles  of  Trinity  College. 

32.  That  the  recommendations  of  this  Commission  shall  be 
carried  into  effect  by  an  Executive  Commission. 

33.  That  the  Statutes,  King's  Letters,  and  Decrees  of  the 
College  shall  be  codified  in  the  English  language. 

The  signatures  appended  to  the  report  are  those  of  all  the 
members,  namely: — Sir  Edward  Fry,  chairman;  Lord  Chief 
Baron  Palles,  Professor  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh,  Principal  Sir 
Arthur  William  Rucker,  Professor  Henry  Jackson,  Mr.  Samuel 
Henry  Butcher,  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  Dr.  Denis  Joseph  Coffey, 
and  Mr.  Stephen  Barnabas  Eelleher. 

Appended  to  the  report  are  the  following  documents :  — 

1.  Note  by  Sir  Edward  Fry,  Sir  Arthur  W.  Rucker,  and 
Mr.  Butcher,  who  express  the  view,  among  other  things,  that  if 
a  second  College  were  created  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  the 
governing  body  of  the  University  would  have  to  comprise  re- 
presentatives of  these  two  Colleges,  and  there  is  at  least  good 
reason  to  fear  that  the  jealousies  of  religion  and  race,  which  in 
other  fields  tend  to  mar  the  work  of  education  in  Ireland,  would 
reappear,  and  that  o£Gices  would  be  given  not  to  the  best  man, 
but  to  the  best  man  only  of  the  Protestants  or  the  Roman 
Catholics,  according  as  it  was  the  turn  of  the  one  or  the  other. 

2.  Note  by  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh,  Pro- 
fessor Jackson,  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  and  Dr.  Coffey,  who  think 
that  the  usefulness  of  Dublin  University  may  best  be  extended 
by  making  it  the  national  University  of  Ireland,  and  by  con- 
necting with   it   five   Colleges   of   XJniversity   rank — ^Trinity, 
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Belfast,  Cork,  Galway,  and  a  new  College  in  Dublin,  to  be 
founded  and  equipped  with  special  regard  to  the  needs  of 
Roman  Catholic  students. 

And  further  notes  by  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  Dr.  Douglas 
Hyde,  Dr.  Coffey,  Professor  Jackson  and  Mr.  Kelleher. 

The  Decision  of  the  Government 

Mr.  James  Bryce,  the  late  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  re- 
ceived two  deputations  at  Dublin  Castle  on  January  26th,  one 
representing  tne  Higher  Education  Committee  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  and  the  other  representing  the  Roman  Catholic 
body.  Having  discussed  the  subject  of  Irish  University  educa- 
tion in  private,  Mr.  Bryce  made  a  public  announcement  that 
the  Government  propose  to  introduce  a  University  Bill  on  the 
following  lines :  — 

The  Government,  Mr.  Bryce  stated,  have  decided  to  create 
a  new  College  in  Dublin. 

The  chief  reason  which  has  determined  them  to  prefer  the 
scheme  of  a  new  College  was  that  it  would  give  an  opportunity 
for  bringing  the  youth  of  the  country  together  in  hours  of 
study.  It  would  be  a  great  pity  if  the  students  of  the  different 
classes  in  the  community  and  the  different  creeds  were  to  be 
condemned  to  perpetual  isolation.  Nothing  could  do  more  to 
promote  good  feeling  and  the  welfare  of  the  country  than  the 
drawing  together  of  the  students,  and  enabling  them  during  the 
years  when  their  minds  were  being  formed  to  mingle  with  one 
another  in  the  classroom  and  the  playground,  to  get  to  know 
one  another,  and  thus  to  overcome  the  prejudices  which  un- 
happily now  divide  them. 

The  Government  propose  to  furnish  the  College  with  adequate 
buildings,  laboratories,  and  scientific  apparatus.  It  is  proposed 
to  start  the  new  College  with  a  grant  sufficient  for  building,  and 
with  an  annual  sum  to  place  it  on  a  proper  footing. 

For  that  purpose  they  would  be  able  to  draw  on  some  of  the 
Royal  University  funds.  In  the  provision  for  bursaries,  scholar- 
ships, and  Fellowships  aid  might  come  from  outside  sources. 

The  new  college  would  be  entirely  free  from  any  kind  of 
theological  test,  and  its  governors  would  in  the  first  instance  be 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  thereafter  partly  by  the  teaching 
staff  and  the  graduates. 

The  Royal  University  of  Dublin  would  be  dissolved  and  the 
University  of  Dublin  would  be  turned  into  a  national  Univer- 
sity for  Ireland,  which  would  include  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
the  new  college  in  Dublin,  and  the  colleges  in  Belfast  and  Cork. 
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The  governing  body  of  the  University  would  control  and 
direct  the  examinations,  and  would  appoint  the  University 
professors,  probably  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Crown,  and 
direct  the  teaching  in  the  University. 

The  University  would  provide  teaching  in  advanced  subjects 
of  a  non-controversial  character,  while  the  colleges  would  pro- 
vide teaching  in  less  advanced  subjects. 

It  would  be  desirable  that  any  class  of  an^  college  should  be 
open  to  any  student  of  the  University  who  wished  to  attend  it. 
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University  News  and  Notes. 

The  annual  report  of  the  University  for  1906  states  that 
during  the  past  year  the  total  number  of  matriculated  students 
(including  463  women)  was  3,199,  being  the  highest  number 
reached  for  thirteen  years.  Of  this  number  1,012  (including 
401  women)  were  enrolled  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  292  (including 
11  women)  in  the  Faculty  of  Science,  66  in  the  Faculty  of 
Divinity,  311  in  the  Faculty  of  Law,  1,600  (including  36 
women)  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  28  (including  16 
women)  in  the  Faculty  of  Music.  Of  the  students  of  medicine, 
681,  or  over  45  per  cent.,  belonged  to  Scotland;  301,  or  20  per 
cent.,  were  from  England  and  Wales;  136  from  Ireland;  82 
from  India ;  272,  or  over  18  per  cent.,  from  British  colonies ;  and 
28  from  foreign  countries.  These  figures  are  interesting  as 
showing  that  the  proportion  of  non-Scottish  students  of  medicine 
is  well  maintained.  The  General  Council  of  the  University 
now  numbers  10,086.  The  total  annual  value  of  the  University 
fellowships,  scholarships,  bursaries,  and  prizes  is  now  £18,520— 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  £11,005;  in  the  Faculty  of  Science, 
£1,545;  in  the  Faculty  of  Divinity,  £1,680;  in  the  Faculty  of 
Law,  £540;  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  £3,630;  and  in  the 
Faculty  of  Music,  £120.  Although  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
has  not  so  far  effected  a  manifest  increase  in  the  number  of 
students,  it  continues  to  be  noticeable  that  many  who  avail 
themselves  of  the  section  of  the  scheme  which  provides  for  the 
payment  of  class  fees  take  out  a  larger  number  of  classes  than 
they  would  probably  otherwise  have  done. 
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Mr.  Haldane,  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  in  his  capacity  as 
Lord  Rector  of  the  University,  delivered  the  customary  address 
to  the  students  in  the  M'Ewan  Hall  on  January  10th.  Mr.  A. 
J.  Balfour,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  presided  over  a 
crowded  audience  who  gave  Mr.  Haldane  an  appreciative  hear- 
ing. The  subject  of  the  address  was  ''  The  Dedicated  Life." 
At  the  close  of  the  ceremony  Mr.  Haldane  inspected  the  Univer- 
sity Volunteer  companies  of  infantry,  artillery  and  medical 
corps.  Subsequently  Mr.  Haldane  and  Mr.  Balfour  were  the 
principal  guests  of  the  Students'  Representative  Council  at 
luncheon  in  the  University  Union.  In  the  evening  the  students 
held  a  torchlight  procession. 

On  January  loth  the  Prince  of  Monaco  visited  Edinbui^gh 
to  fulfil  several  public  and  private  engagements.  On  his  arrival 
he  drove  to  the  University,  where  he  was  received  by  Principal 
Sir  William  Turner  and  Professor  Cunningham,  who  conducted 
the  distinguished  visitor  over  the  scientific  collections  of  the 
Scottish  National  Antarctic  Expedition  and  other  exhibits. 
Later  His  Highness  presided  over  the  inauguration  of  the 
Scottish  Oceanographical  Laboratory.  On  January  17th  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  of  Edinbure^h  University  was  con- 
ferred upon  His  Highness  at  a  special  graduation  ceremony, 
which  was  attended  by  a  large  and  distinguished  gathering. 

The  annual  conference  between  members  of  the  Students' 
Representative  Councils  of  the  four  Scottish  Universities  was 
held  in  the  University  Union  on  January  14th  and  15th.  Each 
University  was  represented  by  four  members,  namely: — St. 
Andrews :  Messrs.  A.  H.  Johnstone,  P.  F.  Gow,  W.  H.  Hamilton 
and  D.  A.  Millar.  Aberdeen :  Messrs.  James  Watt,  W.  Wilson 
Jameson,  Herbert  Wiseman  and  A.  G.  Anderson.  Glasgow: 
Messrs.  J.  H.  Cockbum,  Robert  E.  Lee,  J.  C.  Watson  and  C.  P. 
Williamson.  Edinburgh:  Messrs.  E.  Darwin  Wilmot,  W.  H. 
Elder,  Edward  Burnet  and  J.  Wales  Cameron.  Mr.  Oliver 
Russell  acted  as  chairman  of  the  conference  and  Mr.  Logan  as 
secretary.  A  number  of  interesting  discussions  took  place  in 
relation  to  various  matters  connected  with  Universitv  teaching 
and  examinations.  At  the  second  session  of  the  conference  the 
visitors  were  welcomed  to  the  University  by  Principal  Sir 
William  Turner. 

A  Parliamentary  debate  took  place  recently  in  the  hall  of 
the  University  Union  in  which  representatives  of  the  Cambridge 
University  Union  Society  took  part.  Mr.  J.  B.  Forbes  Watson, 
M.A.,  acted  as  Speaker.  On  a  motion  of  no  confidence  in  the 
Government,  moved  by  Mr.  R.  H.  E.  Somerset  (Queens')  and 
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seconded  by  Mr.  L.  G.  Grant,  an  interesting  discussion  was  held. 
Mr.  J.  K.  Mozley  (Pembroke)  led  on  behalf  oi  the  Government, 
and  was  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Wales  Cameron.  Mr.  F.  D.  Living- 
stone (Peterhouse)  summed  up  on  behalf  of  the  Opposition  and 
was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Logan.  The  voting  resulted  in  the  defeat 
of  the  Government  by  169  votes  to  147. 


GLASGOW. 

The  Death  of  Principal  Story. 

The  University  is  in  mourning  for  the  death  of  its  dis- 
tinguished Principal — ^the  Very  Rev.  Robert  Herbert  Story — 
who  had  been  in  failing  health  for  several  months.  Of  late  the 
Principal  had  been  wholly  confined  to  his  room,  and  his  great 
weakness  had  become  gradually  more  marked  until  at  last  death 
took  place  on  Sunday  morning,  January  13th.  The  funeral 
was  held  on  the  16th  at  the  family  burying  ground  at  Rose- 
neath.  The  King  was  represented  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Donald 
Macleod,  of  Glasgow,  one  of  His  Majesty's  chaplains  in  Scot- 
land. The  body  was  removed  in  the  morning  from  the 
Principal's  oflGlcial  residence  to  the  Bute  Hall  of  the  Univer- 
sity, where  a  service  was  conducted  by  the  Professor  of  Divinity, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  M.  B.  Reid,  who  was  assisted  by  Principal 
Lindsay,  of  the  United  Free  Church  College,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Strong,  minister  of  Hillhead,  of  whose  kirk-session  Dr.  Story 
was  a  member.  The  congregation  included  Lord  Eelvin,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University;  Lord  Balfour,  Chancellor  of  St. 
Andrews  University;  Bisnop  Campbell,  of  Glasgow,  representa- 
tives of  the  Jewish  community,  Sir  James  Kin^  Sir  John  Ure 
Primrose,  Sir  Samuel  Chisholm,  Sir  James  Bell,  the  Lord 
Provost  and  magistrates  of  Glasgow.  At  the  close  of  the  service 
the  coffin  was  placed  in  a  hearse  and,  followed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  public  bodies,  and  preceded  by  the  students  of  the 
University,  it  was  conveyed  to  the  Queen  Street  Station  of  the 
North  British  Railway  en  route  to  Roseneath.  The  chief 
mourners  were  Dr.  Story's  two  daughters.  The  funeral  service 
at  Roseneath  was  held  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Niven,  Moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Installation  of  the  Lord  Rector. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Asquith,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  arrived  in 
Glasgow  on  the  evening  of  January  10th,  to  be  installed  as 
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Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  University  on  the  following  day.  He 
was  met  at  the  station  by  an  enthusiastic  crowd  of  students,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  in  fancy  dress  and  carried  lighted 
torches.  The  horses  were  removed  from  the  Lord  Sector's 
carriage,  and  it  was  dragged  by  the  students  to  the  University, 
which  was  reached  an  hour  behind  time  owing  to  a  mishap 
having  occurred  en  route — the  axle  of  Mr.  Asquith*s  carriage 
breaking,  and  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining 
another  vehicle.  The  installation  ceremony  took  place  in  St. 
Andrew's  Hall,  and  the  Lord  Rector  afterwards  delivered  the 
customary  address  to  the  students,  his  subject  being  ''Ancient 
Universities  and  the  Modem  World."  Lord  Kelvin,  Chancellor 
of  the  University,  presided  over  the  gathering,  which  included 
Mr.  Haldane,  the  newly-installed  Lord  Rector  of  Edinburgh 
University.  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Asquith  attended  a  smoking 
concert,  which  had  been  organized  by  the  students.  Afterwards 
the  new  Lord  Rector  drove  to  Queen  Margaret  College,  where 
he  was  received  by  Miss  Galloway,  the  Principal,  and  the 
students. 


LEEDS. 


Baron  Komura  entertained  by  the  Court 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Court  of  Governors  serves  to  bring 
within  the  academic  walls  a  distinguished  company  of  friends 
and  well-wishers  of  the  University.  Additional  interest  is  lent 
to  the  function  by  the  presence  of  some  chief  guest,  whose  name 
and  personality  are  known  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  county 
itself.  Last  year  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  was  the  principcd 
figure  at  the  Court  Dinner;  this  year  the  University,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Court,  had  the  honour  of  entertaining  His 
Excellency,  Baron  Komura,  the  Japanese  Ambassador  to  this 
country.  In  every  respect  the  banquet  was  a  complete  success, 
though  the  unavoidable  absence  through  sudden  indisposition 
of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Dr.  N.  Bodington,  was  naturally  much 
regretted.  The  Pro-Chancellor,  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Lupton,  pre- 
sided over  a  numerous  and  influential  gathering,  which  included 
the  High  SherifiE  of  Yorkshire,  various  mayors,  and  representa- 
tives of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  the  consular  services. 
Amongst  the  last-named  was  the  Consul  of  Russia,  whose  pre- 
sence recalled  the  leading  part  played  by  the  guest  of  the  even- 
ing when  Foreign  Minister  of  Japan  in  arranging  the  terms  of 
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peace  which  concluded  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  Baron  Somura 
succeeded  in  impressing  his  audience  by  the  shrewdness  and 
keen  observation  displayed  in  his  two  brief  speeches,  no  less 
than  by  the  manifest  sincerity  of  his  references  to  Japan's 
alliance  with  this  country.  In  proposing  the  toast  of  "  The 
University  of  Leeds,"  he  laid  stress  on  the  deep  debt  of  grati- 
tude which  Japan  owes  to  the  educational  institution  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  he  did  not  omit  to  add  that  this  University  was  taking 
a  praiseworthy  share  in  the  work  of  instructing  his  youthful 
fellow-countrymen  in  the  two  strongest  elements  in  education — 
character  and  mental  training.  Later  on  in  responding  to  the 
toast  of  his  health,  the  Baron  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
hearers  by  declaring  his  firm  conviction  that  as  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  alliance  had  proved  in  the  past  to  be  a  great  bulwark 
for  peace,  it  would  in  the  future  still  more  prove  to  be  a  strong 
bulwark  for  international  peace  in  the  Far  East.  Sir  F.  S. 
Powell,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Treasurer  of  the  University,  spoke  in 
felicitous  terms  of  our  communion  of  interest  with  Japan; 
whilst  Professor  Miall  delighted  the  audience  with  an  admirable 
discourse  on  the  aims  of  a  modem  university,  an  argument 
presented  in  his  most  lucid  and  suggestive  manner.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  ceremony  a  torch-light  procession  was  organ- 
ised by  the  students,  who  amid  scenes  of  great  enthusiasm 
escorted  Baron  Komura  to  the  residence  of  his  host  the  Pro- 
Chancellor,  some  three  miles  distant. 

University  News  and  Notes. 

Before  the  close  of  the  winter  term  two  interesting  presenta- 
tions were  made  to  Mr.  T.  J.  Hoggett,  Mus.B.,  in  recognition  of 
his  services  as  conductor  at  the  recent  performances  of  the 
"  Clouds  "  of  Aristophanes  given  by  students  of  the  University. 
These  souvenirs  of  an  event  memorable  in  the  University  annals 
came  respectively  from  members  of  the  Literair  and  Historical 
Society,  under  whose  auspices  the  ancient  comedy  was  produced, 
and  from  the  "  Clouds  "  Company  and  Orchestra.  The  President 
of  the  Society  utilised  the  occasion  to  express  his  appreciation 
of  the  whole-hearted  manner  in  which  their  efforts  to  carry  an 
undertaking  confessedly  ambitious  to  a  triumphant  issue  had 
been  supported  by  the  University  as  a  whole.  From  every 
standpoint — histrionic,  educational  and  financial — ^the  venture 
had  proved  an  unqualified  success,  reflecting  credit  on  all  con- 
cerned in  the  enterprise. 

The  Foundation  Fund  of  £100,000,  stipulated  by  the  Privy 
Council  when  granting  the  Charter  for  tne  University  as  the 
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minimum  necessary  to  place  the  institution  on  a  proper  financial 
basis,  is  gradually  approaching  completion.  To-day  the  Fund 
amounts  to  about  £82,000,  among  the  recent  donors  being  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Drapers  of  the  City  of  London,  who 
have  from  the  first  subscribed  handsomely  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  mining  work  of  the  Yorkshire  College,  and  of  the  Univer- 
sity. As  many  of  the  chief  industries  of  the  West  Riding  are 
enjoying  a  season  of  prosperitj^y  there  seems  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect that  the  £18,000  still  lacking  may  shortly  be  forthcoming. 

Last  session  witnessed  a  new  departure  in  the  institution  of 
a  series  of  weekly  Friday  services,  promoted  by  the  students 
themselves,  and  held  at  Emmanuel  Church,  wnich  is  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  University.  These  services  proved 
so  successful  that  their  continuance  throughout  the  present 
session  was  unanimously  agreed  upon,  ana  a  committee  of 
students  was  appointed  to  co-operate  with  the  Vicar  (who  has 
shown  keen  interest  in  the  movement  from  the  outset)  in  making 
the  necessary  arrangements.  Each  service  is  of  three-quarters 
of  an  hour's  duration,  and  includes  a  short  address  by  some 
eminent  divine.  One  of  the  preachers  last  month  was  Dr. 
Diggle,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

Mr.  Myer  Coplans,  M.D,  (Lond.),  D.P.H.  (Cantab.),  has  been 
appointed  Demonstrator  in  Bacteriology  in  the  School  of 
Medicine,  and  Mr.  Charles  Porter,  Mj3.,  M.R.CP.  (Edin.), 
Honorary  Demonstrator  in  Public  Health  in  the  School  of 
Medicine. 


LIVERPOOL. 

University  News  and  Notes. 

The  inspection  of  the  University  by  visitors  appointed  by 
His  Majesty  the  King,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter,  will  take  place  during  the  week  beginning  February  4th. 
Both  the  visitors,  Dr.  Alexander  Hill,  Master  of  Downing 
College,  and  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh,  K.C.S.I.,  are  well  known  to 
members  of  the  University,  and  their  report,  which  will  be  sent 
not  only  to  the  crown  but  also  to  the  City  Council  of  Liverpool, 
is  certain  to  be  pregnant  with  valuable  suggestions  to  all  tnose 
in  whose  care  lie  the  further  extension  and  improvement  of  the 
University. 

A  pleasant  function  was  held  at  the  University  Club  on 
Monday,  February  4th,  when  fifteen  new  members  of  the  staff 
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of  the  University  were  entertained  to  dinner  by  the  Club  mem- 
bers. No  less  than  five  of  the  new  members  are  of  Professorial 
rank,  while  the  positions  of  the  others  range  from  a  Lectureship 
in  Metallurgy  to  a  similar  post  in  Psychophysiology.  Welcome 
was  felicitously  extended  to  the  guests  by  the  chairman,  Pro- 
fessor Kuno  Meyer,  and  the  further  aim  of  the  introduction  of 
the  old  to  the  new  members  was  successfully  achieved. 

Dr.  Sherrington,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  University, 
has  recently  received  the  congratulations  of  the  rest  of  the  staff 
on  his  appointment  as  Member  of  the  Corresponding  Society  of 
Gottingen,  a  distinction  seldom  accorded  to  foreigners.  His 
Silliman  Lectures,  given  last  year  at  the  University  of  Tale, 
have  recently  been  published  under  the  title  of  the  "Integrative 
Action  of  the  Nervous  System." 

Other  new  publications  by  members  of  the  staff  include  a 
"Handbook  of  Organic  Chemistry,"  by  Dr.  Titherley,  Lecturer  in 
Organic  Chemistry ;  "A  Series  of  Studies  on  Educational  Theory 
during  the  Renaissance,"  by  Professor  Woodward,  Principal  of 
the  Training  College ;  a  monograph  on  "Early  English  Radicals," 
by  Dr.  MacCunn,  Professor  of  Philosophy ;  a  "  History  of  Con- 
gregationalism," by  Vice-Chancellor  Dale.  Professor  Ramsay 
Muir  has  also  in  the  nress  a  "  Popular  History  of  Liverpool,"  a 
publication  which  wul  have  additional  interest  because  of  its 
coincidence  with  the  celebration  of  the  700th  anniversary  of  the 
granting  of  the  charter  to  the  borough. 

This  year  embraces  the  26th  anniversary  of  the  foundation 
of  University  College.  A  joint  committee  of  representatives  of 
the  Council  Senate  and  the  Old  Students'  Association  has  been 
appointed  to  devise  suitable  commemorative  functions,  details 
of  which  will  be  given  later. 

The  annual  Soiree  of  the  Guild  of  Undergraduates  was  held 
on  Saturday,  February  2nd,  when  admirable  performances  of 
"  The  Yeoman  of  the  Guard  "  were  given  in  the  Arts  Theatre. 
They  sounded  very  truly  the  pleasant  note  which  ran  through 
the  whole  of  the  light,  elaborate  entertainment  of  which  they 
formed  a  part. 

The  Council  have  elected  Mr.  Percy  E.  Newberry  and  Mr. 
John  Garstang,  M.A.,  B.Litt.,  to  the  recently-created  Chairs  of 
Egyptology  and  the  Methods  and  Practice  of  Archaeology. 
These  appointments  are  in  accordance  with  general  anticipation. 
Both  gentlemen  have  been  connected  for  some  time  with  the 
University  as  lecturers,  and  both  have  particularly  brilliant 
reputations  as  scholars  in  their  own  subjects.  The  new  pro- 
fessors are  young  and  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  University  is 
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to  be  congratulated  most  eincerely  on  securing  their  services, 
thanks  to  the  munificent  generosity  of  Sir  John  Brunner  and 
Mr.  John  Bankin. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  for  six  months  in 
each  year  the  professors  will  be  at  liberty  to  carry  on  excavation 
and  research  work  abroad,  and  they  will  thus  be  in  a  position  to 
keep  more  in  touch  with  the  practical  work  of  their  departments 
of  learning,  while  devoting  the  winter  months  to  their  teaching 
duties. 

Liverpool  will  now  have  one  of  the  strongest  and  best-staffed 
schools  of  archaeology  in  Europe.  The  inaugural  lectures  of 
the  new  professors  are  to  be  delivered  shortly,  and  will  be 
awaited  with  keen  interest  and  anticipation. 

Two  important  series  of  articles  have  been  undertaken  by  our 
academic  periodical  The  Sphinx,  In  connexion  with  the  semi- 
jubilee  of  the  foundation  of  University  College,  it  has  arranged 
with  a  number  of  authorities  on  our  early  history  to  describe  the 
various  stages  in  the  evolution  of  the  University.  Dr.  Caton, 
an  Emeritus  Professor  and  one  of  the  original  band  of  en- 
thusiasts, writes  on  the  earliest  phase  ''  The  Darkness  and  the 
Dawn."  The  Editors  promise  further  articles:  by  Professor 
Maclaren  on  the  "  Relation  of  the  University  to  the  City  " ;  by 
Professor  Ramsay  Muir;  and,  in  his  own  inimitable  vein  of 
reminiscence,  by  Professor  Strong. 

The  other  series  deals  with  the  present  and  pressing  problem 
of  Halls  of  Residence.  Professor  Ramsay  Muir  has  already 
opened  a  discussion  on  this,  for  us,  vital  question,  which  is  to  be 
continued  by  Mr.  B.  M.  Ward  and  Mr.  K.  J.  McAlpine.  Both 
the  historical  series,  and  that  dealing  with  Halls  of  Residence 
will  probably  be  republished  as  pamphlets. 

The  Sphinx  of  January  23rd  contains  a  plan  of  the  Athletic 
Pavilion,  the  sumptuous  home  of  sport  which  is  to  be  built  for 
the  students  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Jones  on  the  new  grounds  at  Calder- 
stones  Park,  the  use  of  which  they  also  owe  to  his  generosity. 


LONDON. 


University  News  and  Notes. 

Mr.  Francis  Galton,  F.R.S.,  has  given  a  further  sum  of 
£1,000,  which  has  enabled  the  University  to  revise  and  extend 
the  scheme  for  the  study  of  national  eugenics  founded  under  his 
previous  benefaction,  and  will  provide  for  the  carrying  on  of 
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the  work  of  the  eugenics  laboratory  for  the  next  three  years. 
Mr.  David  Heron,  M.A.,  has  been  appointed  Galton  research 
Fellow  in  national  eugenics,  in  succession  to  Mr.  Edgar  Schuster, 
M.A.,  resigned ;  Miss  £.  M.  Elderton  has  been  appointed  Galton 
research  scholar,  and  Miss  Amy  Barrington  (mathematical 
tripos,  Cambridge)  computer.  The  work  in  this  subject  will  be 
carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Karl  Pearson, 
F.R.S.,  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Francis  Galton.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  founder  that  the  laboratory  shall  act  (1)  as  a 
storehouse  for  statistical  material  bearing  on  the  mental  and 
physical  conditions  in  man  and  the  relation  of  these  conditions 
to  inheritance  and  environment,  (2)  as  a  centre  for  the  publica- 
tion or  other  form  of  distribution  of  information  concerning 
national  eugenics.  Provision  is  made  in  association  with  the 
biometric  laboratory  at  University  College  for  training  in 
statistical  method  and  for  assisting  research  workers  in  special 
eugenic  problems.  Short  courses  of  instruction  will  be  provided 
for  those  engaged  in  social,  anthropometric,  or  medical  work 
and  desirous  of  applying  modem  methods  of  analysis  to  the 
reduction  of  their  observations.  The  laboratory,  which  is  in 
connexion  with  University  College,  is  temporarily  established 
at  88,  Gower  Street,  W.C. 

The  first  annual  dinner  of  the  University  of  London  Gradu- 
ates' Association  was  held  on  January  19th.  Sir  William 
Collins  presided  over  a  large  and  distinguished  gathering.  A 
number  of  interesting  speeches  were  made  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  by  Dr.  Russell  Wells,  Dr.  Lambert  Mears,  Mr.  Justice 
Walton,  Dr.  Kimmins,  Dr.  Graham  Little  and  Mr.  B.  Keatley 
Moore. 

The  annual  conference  of  the  Public  Schools'  Science 
Masters'  Association  was  held  early  in  January  at  the  Univer- 
sity, South  Kensington.  The  President,  the  Rev.  the  Hon.  E. 
Lyttelton,  presided,  and  read  the  first  paper  on  "  The  Place  of 
Science  and  Literature  in  a  General  Education."  The  second 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Thwaites  (Wyggeston  Schools,  Leicester  J 
on  the  "  Internal  Economy  of  School  Science,"  and  in  the  third 
paper  Mr.  F.  R.  Leyland  Wilson  (Charterhouse)  discussed 
"  The  Course  of  Instruction  in  Science  Leading  up  to  the 
Atomic  Theory." 

The  Central  Technical  College. 

The  Central  (vol.  iii..  No.  10)  which  is  published  by  the 
Old  Students'  Association  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Central  Technical  College  contains  an  interesting  survey  of  the 
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College  session,  1906-06.  It  is  stated  that  a  steady  increase  in 
the  number  of  students  is  maintained.  During  the  session 
ending  July  1906,  there  were  435  students  in  attendance,  viz. : 
Diploma  students,  353 ;  special  students,  23 ;  R.C.S.  and  B.S.M. 
students,  59.  The  diploma  (A.C.G.I.)  was  conferred  on  67 
third-year  men  and  the  total  number  of  diplomas  awarded  is 
now  709— C.  and  M.  325,  E.E.  294,  C.  90.  A  year  ago  48 
diplomas  were  awarded.  The  number  of  registered  internal 
students  of  the  Universitj  of  London  in  College  in  July  last 
was  143,  as  against  121  m  1905  and  94  in  1904.  Forty-six 
students  took  the  Special  Intermediate  Examination  and  34 
passed ;  an  advance  of  7  on  last  session.  Twenty-one  third-  and 
fourth-year  men  entered  for  the  final  B.Sc.  (Engineering) 
Examination  for  internal  students,  and  of  these  16  graduated 
in  Honours  and  3  passed.  Last  year  11  final  degrees  were 
awarded  to  College  students.  The  sessional  fee  has  been  in- 
creased for  matriculated  students  from  £30  to  £36,  and  for  non- 
matriculated  and  special  students  from  £35  and  £36  respec- 
tively to  £42.  A  scheme  of  conditions  and  fees  under  which 
research  students  will  be  admitted  is  under  consideration.  The 
number  of  candidates  for  entry  in  1906  was  184,  of  whom  146 
succeeded  in  passing  the  College  Matriculation.  Twelve  of  the 
new  men  were  allowed  to  go  direct  to  the  second-year  work. 
Nearly  70  of  the  candidates  had  matriculated  at  the  University 
of  London.  The  following  table  shows  the  increase  in  diploma 
students  during  the  past  five  sessions :  — 

Session  1902-3     1903-4     1904-5   1905-6   1906-7 

Diploma  students 286    ...    308   ...    326    ...    353    ...    373 

The  College  programme  has  been  enlarged  to  73  pages  and 
now  contains  some  excellent  illustrations  of  the  College  labora- 
tories. 

Royal  Holloway  College. 

A  meeting  of  the  governors  of  the  Royal  Holloway  College, 
Englefield-green,  was  held  on  January  31st.  Prince  Christian 
presided,  and  the  other  governors  present  were  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Lord  Justice  Cozens-Hardy,  the  Dean  of 
Windsor,  the  Master  of  Peterhouse,  Sir  J.  Savory,  Sir  W. 
Greenwell,  Sir  Charles  Ryan,  Mr.  P.  E.  Matheson,  Dr.  Roberts, 
Mr.  Evan  Spicer,  Mr.  P.  E.  Crutchley,  and  Mr.  M.  J.  Sutton. 
Miss  Ellen  C.  Hig^ins,  B.A.,  was  appointed  Principal  in  succes- 
sion to   Miss  Emily  Penrose,   resigned.      Miss   Higgins  was 
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educated  at  the  Edinbui^g^h  Ladies'  College  and  at  the  Royal 
HoUoway  College,  where  in  1890  she  gainea  an  entrance  scholar- 
ship, and  has  had  a  distinguished  career.  In  1894  she  won  first- 
class  honours  in  mathematics  at  Oxford,  and  was  awarded  the 
Gilchrist  Prize,  which  is  given  to  a  woman  who  attains  the 
highest  place  in  the  London  B.A.  examination,  where  she  also 
gained  first-class  honours  in  English.  Since  1895  she  has  been 
assistant  teacher  and  head  mathematical  lecturer  at  the  Chelten- 
ham Ladies'  College. 

University  College. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Council  of  Uniyersity  College  has 
been  issued.  The  report  pays  a  tribute  to  the  value  of  the  ser- 
vices to  the  College  of  the  late  Sir  Richard  Farrant.  The 
number  of  students  in  the  College  for  the  session  1905-6  was 
1,396.  Of  these,  242  belong  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  1,020 
to  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Laws  and  of  Science,  and  134  were 
post-graduate  and  research  students.  There  were  468  internal 
students  of  the  University  of  London — ^that  is,  students  taking 
full  courses  for  degrees  at  the  University  of  London.  There 
were  besides  about  800  persons  attending  "public"  and  "special" 
courses.  The  fees  received  in  all  the  faculties  of  the  College 
amounted  to  £22,823,  being  an  increase  of  upwards  of  £2,600 
on  those  of  the  previous  session.  The  financial  statements  show 
that  the  income  exceeded  the  expenditure  b^  £126,  and  that  the 
Treasury  grant  amounted  to  £10,000.  Ninety-seven  students 
graduated  at  the  University  of  London,  of  whom  13  obtained 
higher  degrees.  The  report  also  contains  a  summary  of  the 
research  work  done  during  the  past  session.  The  report 
summarizes  the  steps  that  have  been  taken  for  the  union  of  the 
College  and  the  University  of  London.  On  January  1st  of  the 
present  year  the  College  ceased  to  be  a  school  of  the  University 
and  became  incorporated  with  it.  Important  additions  have 
been  made  during  the  past  year  to  the  aepartments  of  physics 
and  chemistry,  and  a  plan  has  been  worked  out  for  the  re- 
arrangement of  many  of  the  College  departments.  This  will  be 
S^sible  when  the  new  buildings  for  the  School  of  Advanced 
edical  Studies,  now  in  course  of  erection  by  the  generosity  of 
Sir  Donald  Currie,  and  when  the  new  buildings  of  University 
College  School  at  Hampstead  are  completed.  The  new  Medical 
School  buildings  will  be  completed  during  the  next  few  months, 
and  the  Boys'  School  buildings  in  time  for  the  school  to  begin 
work  there  in  September  next.    The  various  departments  of  the 
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College  will  tlius  have  at  their  disposal  a  larger  amount  of  space, 
and  most  of  the  rearrangements  will  be  completed  by  next 
October. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  the  recently-formed  English 
Association  was  held  at  Uniyersity  College  on  January  12th. 
The  objects  of  the  Association  are : — (a)  to  afford  opportunities 
for  intercourse  and  co-operation  amongst  all  those  interested  in 
English  language  and  literature;  (b)  to  help  to  maintain  the 
correct  use  of  English,  spoken  and  written;  (c)  to  promote  the 
due  recognition  of  English  as  an  essential  element  in  the 
national  education ;  (d)  to  discuss  methods  of  teaching  English 
and  the  co-relation  of  school  and  University  work;  {e)  to  en- 
courage and  facilitate  advanced  study  in  English  language  and 
literature."  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  presided  over  a  large  attendance. 
It  was  decided  to  elect  a  Central  Committee  annually,  who 
should  appoint  an  Executive  Committee  of  at  least  12  of  its 
members.  The  subscription  for  ordinary  membership  was  fixed 
at  5s. ;  members  joining  the  Association  through  a  local  branch 
should  pay  a  subscription  of  not  less  than  one  shilling.  Dr. 
T.  Gregory  Foster,  Provost  of  University  College,  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Committee. 


MANCHESTER. 

The  Resignation  of  the  Chancellor. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  Convocation,  the  following  letter  was 
read  from  the  Earl  Spencer,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University :  — 
"  My  dear  Vice-Chancellor, — I  regret  extremely  that,  owing  to 
my  severe  illnesses,  I  have  not  been  able  for  several  months  to 
take  any  part  in  work,  and  particularly  that  of  the  University, 
and  I  feel  that  I  dare  not  continue  any  longer  to  hold  the  re- 
sponsible position  of  Chancellor  of  the  Victoria  University  of 
Manchester.  Since  I  was  appointed  Chancellor  in  1892  I  have 
received  many  honours  in  connection  with  my  high  office,  and  it 
is  a  source  of  much  gratification  to  me  when  I  recall  how  my 
duties  have  brought  me  into  contact  with  many  distinguished 
and  learned  men,  and  that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  confer 
degrees  upon  them  in  recognition  of  their  great  public  services. 
I  feel  that  I  ought  now  to  retire  and  let  someone  else  take  my 
place,  and  I  must  ask  you,  therefore,  to  place  my  resignation  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  elected  me.    I  take  this  opportunity  of 
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most  heartily  thanking  you  and  all  those  with  whom  I  have 
been  associated  for  the  great  kindness  and  consideration  you 
have  always  shown  towards  me  during  my  term  of  office,  and 
also  for  the  assistance  and  encouragement  given  me  in  my 
endeavours  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  University. — 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Vice-Chancellor,  yours  faithfully,  (Signed) 
Spencer." 

On  the  motion  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  A.  £.  Steinthal,  seconded 
by  Dr.  George  Ashton,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  by  Convocation :  — "  That  the  Convocation  of  the 
Victoria  University  of  Manchester  has  received  with  the  deepest 
regret  Lord  Spencer's  resignation  of  the  office  of  Chancellor, 
which  he  has  held  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  The  members  of 
Convocation  recall  with  gratitude  the  services  which  Lord 
Spencer  has  unreservedly  rendered  to  this  University,  both  by 
his  counsel  in  the  administration  of  its  affairs  and  as  its  repre- 
sentative upon  occasions  of  ceremony;  nor  have  they  forgotten 
that  it  was  when  he  was  Lord  President  of  the  Privy  Council 
that  her  late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  was  pleased  to  grant  the 
Charter  by  which  the  University  was  founded.  They  beg  to 
tender  to  him  their  respectful  sympathy  in  the  illness  which  has 
been  the  cause  of  his  resignation,  and  to  hope  that  he  may  soon 
be  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  health." 

Roman  Remains  in  Manchester. 

The  excavations  now  being  conducted  on  a  site  in  the  centre 
of  Manchester  by  the  local  branch  of  the  Classical  Association 
have  already  yielded  results  of  more  than  local  importance.  The 
plot  of  land  in  question,  which  lies  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
Central  Station  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  curve  of  the 
Manchester  South  Junction  Railway,  has  never  been  occupied 
by  any  buildings  since  Roman  times;  and  it  was  the  informa- 
tion that  this  area  had  been  let  for  building  purposes  that  led 
the  excavation  committee  to  take  immediate  action.  The  re- 
sults that  have  been  obtained  are  due  to  the  enterprise  and 
determination  of  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  F.  A.  Bruton,  M.A. 
(Manchester  Grammar  School),  who  conducted  the  work  for 
more  than  a  fortnight  amid  the  snow  and  rain,  aided  by  the 
advice  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Hopkinson,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Archeeology 
in  the  University  of  Manchester.  The  search  has  been  directed 
to  locating  precisely  the  Western  Wall  of  the  Roman  Camp  of 
Mancunium.  This  has  been  successfully  accomplished,  and  a 
number  of  interesting  and  valuable  finds  have  been  made  by 
the  excavators.      An  appeal  for  funds  is  being  made  by  the 
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Association  in  order  completely  to  explore  the  whole  area  of 
Roman  soil  now  defined.  Out  of  the  £450  asked  for  nearly 
£300  has  already  been  subscribed.  Donations  may  be  sent  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  Manchester  or  to  Mr.  Harold  Williamson^ 
M.A.,  at  the  Grammar  School,  Manchester. 

University  News  and  Notes. 

Professor  Schuster  has  offered  to  the  University  during  the 
next  three  or  four  years  an  annual  sum  of  £350  as  the  stipend 
of  a  Header  in  Mathematical  Physics.  The  Council  and  Senate 
have  accepted  with  great  gratification  Professor  Schuster's 
generous  ^ift,  and  the  post  will  be  instituted  forthwith.  The 
Beader  will  be  attached  to  the  Department  of  Physics.  His 
primary  duty  will  be  the  promotion  of  research  in  the  subject 
of  mathematical  physics,  but  he  may  also  be  called  upon  to  give 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  subject.  The  growing  separation 
between  the  subjects  of  mathematical  and  experimental  physics 
is  likely,  it  is  thought,  to  be  detrimental  to  tne  further  progress 
of  the  science.  The  older  universities  have  done  nothing  to 
check  the  tendency,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  establishment  of 
this  new  post  may,  by  emphasizing  the  close  connexion  that 
should  exist  between  experimental  and  theoretical  work,  be  of 
benefit  to  science  generally  and  to  the  School  of  Physics  in  the 
University. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Owyther,  M.A.,  has  resigned  his  appointment  as 
Fielden  Lecturer  in  Mathematics  on  his  election  as  permanent 
secretary  of  the  Joint  Matriculation  Board.  Mr.  Gwyther  has 
already  served  the  Board  in  this  capacity  during  the  last  three 
years. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Jackson,  Assistant  Lecturer  in  Mathematics,  has 
resigned  his  post  in  consequence  of  his  appointment  as  Associ- 
ate Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Haverford  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  Jackson  will  continue  his  duties  until  the  close  of 
the  present  academic  year. 

A  Manchester  branch  of  the  Historical  Association  was 
formed  at  a  meeting  held  on  January  17th  in  the  University. 

Sir  Bobert  Hunter  delivered  a  Warburton  lecture  in  the 
University  on  January  29th,  on  the  subject  of  the  preservation 
of  places  of  historic  interest  and  natural  beauty. 
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OXFORD. 

University  News  and  Notes. 

The  lately  announced  election  to  Honorary  Fellowships  at 
Balliol  of  Lord  Newlands  and  the  Hon.  T.  A.  Brassey  is  a 
recognition  by  that  College  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  the 
former  upon  the  College,  and  by  the  latter  upon  the  University 
as  well  as  upon  the  College.  Mr.  Brassey  has  endowed  the 
Brassey  research  studentships  in  history,  and  contributed  to  the 
Bodleian  a  large  sum  for  the  purchase  of  works  on  colonial 
history.  He  has  also  raised  a  large  endowment  fund  for  Balliol 
among  the  old  members  of  the  College.  Lord  Newlands  has 
founded  at  Balliol  two  Fellowships  of  £500  a  year  in  memory  of 
the  late  Master,  to  be  called  Jowett  Fellowships,  and  to  be  held 
concurrently  with  ordinary  Fellowships,  thus  supplementing 
the  educational  resources  of  the  College.  The  nomination  to 
these  Fellowships  will  in  future  be  made  by  the  Master,  the 
Visitor,  and  the  donor  or  his  representatives.  The  first  two 
holders  of  the  Jowett  Fellowships,  nominated  by  the  founder, 
are  Mr.  Strachan  Davidson  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Smith,  tutors  of  the 
College. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  University,  the  forestry  branch,  is 
developing  rapidly.  There  are  now  66  students  of  forestry  at 
Oxford,  namely: — First-year  students, 27 ; second-year  students, 
16;  third-year  students  (on  practical  work),  13.  Of  these 
students,  43  will  ^o  to  India,  two  to  an  Indian  native  State, 
eight  to  the  Colonies ;  two  are  private  students  for  the  diploma 
(both  having  already  taken  their  degree),  and  one  is  an  Alsatian. 
During  the  year  1907,  18  additional  probationers  will  be  ap- 
pointed, by  nomination  on  the  recommendation  of  a  selection 
committee.  Candidates  must,  on  July  1st,  1907,  be  over  18  and 
under  22  years  of  age.  They  must  send  in  their  applications 
not  later  than  July  1st,  1907.  Full  particulars  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary,  Judicial  and  Public  Department,  India 
Office,  London,  S.W.  The  Professor  of  Forestry,  Dr.  Schlich, 
at  29,  Banbury  Road,  is  ready  to  advise  any  candidates. 

The  Sibthorpian  Professor  of  Bural  Economy  (Mr.  William 
Somerville,  St.  John's  College)  delivered  his  opening  lecture 
recently,  taking  as  his  subject  "  The  Place  of  Rural  Economy  in 
a  University  CJurriculum."  He  pointed  out  how  backward 
Oxford  has  been  in  undertaking  the  training  of  men  in  agri- 
cultural science.  Till  less  than  twenty  years  a^o  very  little 
was   done   anywhere   in   England   in   the   teaching   of   rural 
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economy,  but  now  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  County 
Councils  are  sj)ending  on  it  upwards  of  £100,000  a  year,  and  no 
fewer  than  eight  Universities  in  Great  Britain  are  fully 
equipped  for  education  on  agriculture  and  from  which  a  degree 
in  that  subject  can  be  obtained.  These  Universities  are  at  present 
Durham,  Leeds,  Cambridge,  London,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Aberdeen  and  the  Welsh  XJniversity. 

Mr.  P.  Stafford  Allen,  M.A.,  Corpus  Christi  College,  has  been 
appointed  to  act  as  Secretary  to  the  Boards  of  Faculties  during 
Hilary  full  term. 

The  University  has  sent  an  address  of  condolence  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge  on  the  death  of  the  late  Professor 
Maitland. 

The  Principal  of  Jesus  College  (Professor  Rhys),  has  been 
nominated  to  represent  the  University  at  the  inauguration  of 
the  new  buildings  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  at  Pittsburg, 
U.S.A.,  in  April  next. 

The  hon.  degree  of  D.D.  has  been  conferred  upon  the  Rev. 
William  Mount  Cameron,  M.A.,  Corpus,  coadjutor  Bishop-elect 
of  Cape  Town. 

The  hon.  degree  of  M.A.  has  been  conferred  upon  Adolphus 
Ballard,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Lond.),  clerk  to  the  Oxford  Board  of 
Guardians,  who  has  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  Dooms- 
day and  cognate  subjects,  and  is  the  author  of  learned  treatises 
which  have  been  published  by  the  University  Press. 

Professor  Tylor  is  unable  through  ill-health  to  lecture  this 
term.  The  course  announced  by  him  will  be  delivered  by  Mr. 
Balfour,  the  Curator  of  the  Pitt-Rivers  Museum. 

Professor  Pelham,  the  President  of  Trinity  College,  has  been 
compelled  to  obtain  a  dispensation  from  his  statutory  duties 
during  the  present  term  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  Mr.  Haver- 
iield,  M.A.,  student  of  Christ  Church,  will  lecture  as  his  deputy. 
The  President's  condition,  though  somewhat  improved,  is  stUl 
a  source  of  great  anxiety. 

Dr.  Gustavus  Isidore  Schorstein,  M.D.,  P.R.C.P.,  who  died 
recently,  left  estate  valued  at  £10,790  gross,  with  net  personality 
£10,479.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed  £500  to  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Medicine  at  Oxford,  and  £500  to  the  London 
Hospital.  Subject  to  two  private  legacies  of  £1,000  each,  he 
left  all  other  his  property  to  the  University  chest  at  Oxford 
upon  trust,  with  ultimate  remainder  on  the  death  of  his  mother 
and  sister  for  such  purposes  as  the  Hebdomadal  Council  may 
decide,  expressing  a  preference  for  something  in  connexion  with 
the  Medical  School  at  Oxford. 
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SHEFFIELD. 


University  News  and  Notes. 

A  gratifying  incident  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Court  of 
Governors  was  the  statement  hy  Alderman  Frankland,  the  Pro- 
Chancellor,  that  he  had  heen  told  by  a  prominent  American 
physician,  who  had  been  on  an  official  visit  to  the  chief  Universi- 
ties of  Europe  that  he  had  nowhere  seen  any  Medical  Depart- 
ment so  well  equipped  as  that  of  the  University  of  Sheffield. 
This  opinion  was  endorsed  at  a  later  stage  of  the  meeting  by 
Dr.  Boberts,  Senior  Censor  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

The  new  Society  started  last  term — the  Dramatic  Keading 
Society — appears  to  be  fairly  established,  and  has  an  attractive 
programme  of  work  for  the  term. 

At  the  end  of  last  month,  Professor  Mac  William,  of  the 
Metallurgical  Department,  and  Mr.  Crapper,  of  the  Electrical 
Engineering  Department,  left  for  Sweden  to  investigate  a  new 
electrical  steel-making  process  in  operation  there.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  note  that  although  the  invention  is  Swedish,  the 
works  are  under  the  management  of  a  Sheffield  man,  Mappin 
medallist  of  the  old  Technical  School,  now  merged  in  the 
University. 

The  officers  of  the  S.B.C.  for  this  session  are: — ^President, 
Mr.  R.  Mather;  Vice-Presidents,  Miss  E.  Foster  and  Mr.  D. 
Green ;  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  W.  Pearson ;  Assistant  Secretary,  Miss 
J.  Irons;  Assistant  Treasurer,  Mr.  C.  J.  Peddle. 

The  Christmas  Social,  held  on  December  19th,  was  a  good 
"  wind-up  "  for  the  term,  being  a  considerable  improvement  on 
some  of  the  similar  functions  which  have  been  held  in  recent 
years. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  building  of  the  Edgar  Allen 
Library,  for  which  Mr.  Allen  has  given  £10,000,  wiu  soon  be 
commenced,  as  the  tedious  formalities  necessary  for  the  taking 
over  of  a  strip  of  land  in  Western  Park  for  this  purpose  are  at 
an  end.  The  facilities  afforded  by  the  new  building  will  be 
highly  appreciated  as  the  present  arrangements  are  hardly  satis- 
factory, in  view  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  books 
possessed  by  the  Library.  The  Sub-Librarian,  Mr.  G.  E. 
Holland,  has  resigned,  on  his  appointment  to  the  Sheffield 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.  Pending  the  appointment 
of  a  successor,  Mr.  Holland's  place  is  being  filled  by  Miss  M.  M. 
Boyd,  a  former  student  of  the  University. 
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Dr.  Smedley  has  been  appointed  Lecturer  in  Bacteriology 
in  place  of  Dr.  Porter. 

The  Old  Students'  Association  is  showing  signs  of  increased 
activity  both  in  the  Men's  and  Women's  Branches,  and  when 
the  new  methods  of  working  now  proposed  are  brought  into 
practice,  the  Association  should  be  very  effective  in  keeping 
awake  among  the  old  students  a  wholesome  interest  in  the 
XTniversity  and  its  doings. 

Among  the  new  plants  recently  installed  in  the  Metallurgi- 
cal Department,  is  apparatus  for  the  hardening  and  heat- 
treatment  of  steel,  purchased  with  £100,  the  gift  of  the  Sheffield 
Society  of  Engineers  and  Metallurgists. 

The  Balance  Sheet  of  the  S.R.C.  for  the  past  year  shows  its 
financial  position  to  be  very  satisfactory,  but  the  increased 
demand  for  funds,  consequent  upon  its  growing  activity,  will 
prevent  any  large  addition  being  made  to  the  balance  in  hand 
this  year. 
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Reviews. 


W.  T.  ARNOLD  * 

The  subject  of  this  brief  notice  baa  been  brought  before  ua 
in  the  best  way.  He  was  one  of  those  hidden  lights  which  go 
out  quickly,  demanding  no  general  attention.  Their  lives  do 
not  justify  lengthy  biographies  and  are  soon  forgotten.  Such 
men  are  often  too  busy  to  write  many  letters ;  even  if  they  have 
the  time,  they  have  rarely  that  reflective  genius  which  can 
invest  their  rest  or  solitude  with  an  eternal  glory,  like  the  glory 
encircling  the  secluded  lives  of  Cowper  and  Fitzgerald.  Hence, 
as  a  rule,  their  memorv  is  preserved  by  a  few  friends,  while 
their  work  lives  after  them  unregarded.  But,  now  and  then, 
some  one  remains  who  can  express  what  he  has  seen,  and  find 
there  a  meaning  of  universal  value.  He  does  not  write  about 
his  friend  in  the  ordinary  way.  Nor  does  he  exactly  make  his 
friend  "  live  for  his  readers."  The  life  and  the  expression  of 
its  value  are  to  him  as  inseparable  as  the  form  and  subject  of  a 
poem.  Unconsciously  he  follows  the  example  of  those  clear- 
sighted, humane  onlookers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  for  whom 
a  good  life  stood  out  as  a  beautiful  thing.  This  kind  of  writing 
died  out  in  England  as  the  spirit  of  criticism  found  pleasure  in 
more  abstract  things,  or  autnors  placed  their  power  of  verbal 
portraiture  at  the  disposal  of  a  cause.  It  was  succeeded  by  the 
satire  of  Dryden  ana  Pope,  and  Dr.  Johnson's  critical  reflec- 
tions, while  gradually  the  lengthy  biography  came  into  fashion. 
We  cannot  wonder  that  Boswell  and  Lockhart  set  an  example. 

* "  Studies  of  Roman  Imperialism."  By  W.  T.  Arnold,  M. A.  Edited  by 
Edward  Fiddes,  M.A.,  with  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  Mrs.  Hmnphry  Ward 
and  G.  E.  Montague  (Manchester  University  Press,  Historical  Series  No.  4, 
pp.  cxxiii.,  281.    Price  7s.  6d.  net),  1906. 

"The  Roman  System  of  Provincial  Administration  to  the  Accession  of 
Constantine  the  Qreat."  By  W.  T.  Arnold,  M.A.  New  edition,  revised  from 
the  author's  notes  by  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  Litt.D.  (Oxford:  Blackwell,  pp. 
xviii.,  288.    Price  6s.  net),  1906. 
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The  lengthy  biography  can  make  the  claims  of  science,  take 
every  advantage  from  time  and  circumstance,  coquet  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  hide  all  weakness  behind  a  warlike  show  of 
material.  The  Plutarchian  method  lingered  on,  it  is  true,  but 
hardly  in  the  same  shrewd,  homely  English  way.  The  "life" 
became  the  essay,  or  the  character-sketch,  or  the  appreciation. 
In  the  "  Essays  of  Elia "  and  "  Memories  and  Portraits,"  we 
find  it  transformed  into  beautiful  but  frankly  humorous  and 
sententious  studies.  In  the  literary  portraits  of  Macaulay  and 
Bagehot  it  becomes  too  self-conscious  to  be  quite  natural. 
Garlyle  turned  it  and  twisted  it  to  suit  his  moods.  Amongst  all 
the  memoir  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century  Dean  Church 
alone  was  master  of  the  short  life.  He  was  a  very  humble,  as 
well  as  a  very  clear-sighted  man ;  he  loved  his  friends ;  he  was  also 
a  master  of  English.  There  are  not  many  others;  perhaps  none 
who  have  written  for  the  world  at  large.  Mr.  A.  C.  Bradley  has 
shown  how  much  greater  a  college  don  may  be  even  than  his 
best  work,  in  his  memoir  of  Lewis  Nettleship,  as  the  latter  had 
shown  before  him  in  the  memoir  of  T.  H.  Green,  and  as  Jowett 
showed  in  his  note  upon  Arnold  Toynbee.  The  beauty  of  these 
writings  can  seem  strange  to  none  who  know  what  sort  of  com- 
radeship is  bred  by  college  life.  Only  men  of  large  heart,  or 
brethren  of  a  common  life,  can  use  the  gifts  of  style  in  the 
fashion  of  our  old  humanists ;  but  it  needs  the  broad,  expansive 
days  of  Hooker  and  Falkland  to  enrich  their  work  and  to 
make  it  classical. 

A  few  pages  written  by  one  journalist  about  another  may 
seem  to  be  a  very  small  peg  upon  which  to  hang  these  reflections. 
They  are  not  altogether  irrelevant.  They  have  been  directly 
inspired  by  Mr.  Montague's  account  of  his  friend  and  comrade 
W.  T.  Arnold.  He  shines  clear  in  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's 
memoirs,  brave,  generous,  honourable,  gentle.  He  was  a 
scholar  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  and  never  surrendered 
the  claims  of  scholarship  to  those  of  his  profession,  which, 
therefore,  he  could  always  rightly  claim  as  a  noble  one. 
As  a  young  graduate,  in  1879,  he  gained  an  Oxford  prize, 
with  an  essay  which,  like  Professor  Dicey's  little  treatise  upon 
the  Privy  Council,  and  Mr.  Bryce's  "  Holy  Roman  Empire," 
has  taken  its  place  among  the  authorities  upon  the  subject  with 
which  it  deals.  Throughout  his  life,  Arnold  hoped  to  make 
this  essay  the  forerunner  of  a  greater  work,  which  might  stand 
to  it  in  a  relation  somewhat  similar  to  that  occupied  by  Mr. 
Itashdall's  great  book  upon  the  mediaeval  university  to  its  for- 
gotten predecessor.       His  reading  was  always  great,  if  not 
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exliaastivey  as  may  be  seen  in  the  edition  of  the  essay  to  which 
Dr.  Shuckburgh  devoted  the  last  days  of  his  life.*  The  plan 
of  the  larger  work  is  traced,  though  only  partially,  in  the  papers 
edited  by  Mr.  Fiddes  for  the  Manchester  University  Press. 
But  the  influence  of  his  work  was  seen  in  the  quality  of  his 
daily  taste,  and  in  his  relations  with  his  friends,  in  the  multi- 
tude of  his  interests,  his  command  of  detail,  his  balanced  and 
ready  mind.  The  significance  of  his  life  in  these  and  many 
other  ways  is  revealed  in  Mr.  Montague's  memorial. 

There  is  something  very  far-reaching  and  suggestive  in  this 
portrait  of  a  modem  journalist.  It  is  written  from  a  single 
point  of  view — ^with  the  purpose  of  catching  Arnold's  attitude 
m  his  work,  and  his  recognition  of  the  opportunities  which  his 
work  offered.  Yet  with  a  true  instinct  Mr.  Montague  looks 
farther  than  his  immediate  object :  — 

"  He  can  approve 
And  estimate  thy  pains,  as  having  wrought 
In  the  same  mines  of  knowledge,  and  thence  brought 
Humanity  enough  to  be  a  friend. 
And  strength  to  be  a  champion." 

The  idealism  which  is  truth,  and  ^ives  the  subject  a  value  only 
seen  in  the  expression  of  it,  is  in  tne  picture. 

Arnold  built  upon  a  strong  foundation  of  simple,  wide,  and 
very  numerous  interests,  laid  in  the  course  of  a  simple,  yet 
varied  life.  He  learned  to  talk  in  Tasmania;  in  his  childhood 
the  grandson  of  Arnold  of  Ru^by  lived  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
atmosphere,  and  received  a  prize  from  the  very  hands  of  the 
wonderful  Cardinal.  At  the  same  time  he  breathed  the  un- 
conscious influences  of  Fox  How  and  Rugby.  He  grew  up  to 
delight  in  ordinary  good  things  with  a  peculiar  zest.  At  school 
and  at  Oxford  he  learned  without  that  dreadful  necessity  of 
unlearning  which  affects  so  many  victims  of  a  breeding  too 

*We  do  not  intend  to  review  these  contribntions  to  Roman  history.  To- 
gether they  form  the  best  introduction  available  to  the  most  important  side  of 
Roman  government.  They  are  fresh,  clear,  and  interesting.  The  fragmentary 
nature  of  the  later  papers  has  made  it  impossible  to  present  them  as  Arnold's 
finished  work;  though  they  are  sufficiently  up-to-date  to  justify  their  appear- 
ance as  works  of  authority,  it  is  odd  that  Arnold  seems  to  have  paid  com- 
paratively little  attention  to  Roman  Africa,  which  is  so  interesting  for  the 
history  of  the  oolonate,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons ;  and  both  Mr.  Fiddes  and 
Mr.  Shuckburgh  rather  neglect  it  in  their  bibliographies. 
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artificial  or  too  cramped  or  unduly  remote.  He  could  be  in- 
dependent and  reserved,  and  yet  have  wide  sympathies.  '^Almost 
the  only  things  that  seemed  to  stand  out,  dated,  in  Arnold's 
memoir,  were  some  salient  savours  of  holiday  travel " ;  yet  he 
learned  to  love  Manchester  without  bearing  the  marks  of  any 
conflict.  Until  the  days  of  pain,  he  was  happy  without  a  touch 
of  irresponsible  thoughtlessness.  These  are  not  unusual  (j^uali- 
ties,  but  they  are  very  great,  and  Arnold  preserved  them  m  all 
their  purity.     Such  was  the  foundation :  — 

"  He  had,  certainly,  no  skill  in  suffering  fools  gladly,  if 
they  were  at  their  ease;  assurance  found  him  alarmingly 
mono-syllabic  and  gruff;  hollow,  sounding  people  who  live 
by  phrases  suffered  strange  discomforts  in  nis  company;  but 
he  could  be  as  '  tender  to  the  bashful  and  merciful  to  the 
absurd '  as  Newman's  ideal  gentleman ;  he  seemed  to  keep 
a  half-humorous  liking  for  your  true,  unpresentable,  dull 
dog,  trundling  his  own  little  hoop  of  a  life,  with  no  specula- 
tion in  his  eyes.  Perhaps  it  was  akin  to  his  love  of  all 
animals, '  not  one  of  whom,'  he  would  enthusiastically  quote 
from  Whitman,  *  is  respectable,  over  the  whole  earth." 

And  again:  — 

"  With  no  mere  flitting  and  dipping  catholicity,  he  'loved 
of  life  the  myriad  sides,'  and  found  nothing  dull  on  the 
earth." 

A  character  of  this  kind  has  its  roots  so  deep  in  traditions 
of  home,  and  gains  such  unfailing  food  from  its  sympathy  with 
all  things,  that  it  becomes  its  own  standard  of  reference.  There 
novelty  has  no  charm  for  it ;  mere  eloquence  excites  no  exhilara- 
tion, ingenuity  can  excel  no  claims  beyond  that  of  its  own 
merit.  Those  crude  and  hasty  improvisations  which  daily  re- 
ceive so  much  attention,  as  though  all  the  old  themes  of  social 
and  domestic  life  were  worked  out,  are  merely  hasty  and  crude 
to  such  a  man  as  Arnold.  Little  is  said  in  this  memoir  of  his 
attitude  to  religions  and  social  matters,  apart  from  the 
ordinary  traits  of  a  generous  Liberalism.  There  was  no 
occasion  to  do  more.  A  high  instinct,  allied  to  no  creed  or 
party,  demanding  no  deep  thought  or  subtlety  of  perception, 
is  the  guardian  of  men  of  this  type.  The  man  who,  with  no 
exotic  affection,  pored  over  Keats  and  Goethe,  was  able  to  cut 
through  the  barriers  erected  between  a  beautiful  and  an  active 
life.    With  a  home  life  like  Arnold's,  full  of  gracious  English 
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traditions,  and  maintained  by  a  love  too  deep  for  speech,  any 
man  could  withstand  the  shallow  ravings  against  the  home,  whicn 
is  the  substitute  of  a  London  suburb  for  a  healthy  socialism; 
though  we  majjr  sorrowfully  admit  that,  without  these  quiet 
benefits,  all  things  are  possible.  All  things  are  possible,  even 
the  attack  on  good  things  under  the  plea  of  destroying  the  bad. 
As  we  read  of  this  man,  and  think  of  the  hundreds  like  him,  of 
the  countryside  which  he  loved,  with  its  mixture  of  the  fair  and 
the  sordid;  or  of  the  great  district  in  which  he  worked,  with  its 
streets  glistening  in  a  red  sunset  after  rain,  and  its  chaos  of 
human  grandeurs  and  difficulties — ^there  is  no  hesitation  in  our 
mind.  Whatever  else  is  of  worth,  a  life  such  as  this  is — of 
worth  for  its  own  sake,  but  even  more  on  account  of  the 
commonplace  secrets  which  it  reveals,  which  are  in  all  men's 
mouths,  but  which  so  few  understand. 

How  the  life  expressed  itself  we  will  let  Mr.  Montague  say 
in  one  last  Quotation.  These  words  have  been  written  with  one 
aim — ^to  upnold  the  importance,  especiallv  in  these  days  of 
abstract  reasoning — of  biography  with  this  flavour.  If  the 
lives  described  are  of  this  Wordsworthian  type,  so  much  the 
better. 

"It  is  the  generous  Spirit,  who,  when  brought 
Among  the  tasks  of  real  life,  hath  wrought 
Upon  the  plan  that  pleased  his  boyish  thought." 

In  our  own  day,  Mr.  Meredith,  with  true  poetic  feeling,  has 
always  brought  tne  same  character  in  relief,  letting  it  move 
unscathed  while  he  exposes  the  character  of  others.  We  prefer 
it,  because  it  may  belong  to  any  sound  party,  and  possess  the 
accident  of  any  lielief .  Perhaps  it  is  essentially  academic,  and 
teaches  us  to  insist  that  the  true  business  of  academies  is  not  to 
create  a  professional  life  of  their  own.  The  academic  life  in 
the  narrow  sense  is  by  no  means  the  highest,  and  it  is  apt  to 
breed  a  detestable  political  spirit  all  its  own.  But  the  academic 
life  in  the  broad  sense  is  carried  into  business  and  across  the 
sea;  it  sweetens  politics;  upholds  our  colonies;  succours  lost 
causes;  and  preacnes  in  the  best  way,  silently  and  by  example, 
the  value  of  sanity  and  tolerance  and  sound  learning,  not  so 
much  for  their  own  sake  as  because  they  teach  men  to  find  the 
meaning  and  value  of  those  who  have  them  not :  — 

"  In  the  will  to  stand  by  one's  own  ideas  of  what  is  worth 
having  and  doing,  he  found  a  kind  of  seminal  virtue;  any- 
one taking  the  world  in  a  way  of  his  own  was  experimenting 
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for  us  all;  to  thwart  him  at  his  sowing  was  not  so  mnch  a 
wrong  to  him  as  to  us ;  it  might  impoverish  the  moral  flora. 
So,  too,  what  was  racy  in  a  race  haa  its  use  and  its  right  to 
be  used ;  whatever  made  Welshman  less  Welsh  or  Poles  less 
Polish  lessened  the  diversity  and  richness  of  the  general 
outlook  upon  life;  it  took  from  an  observatory  part  of  its 
advantage  of  remoteness;  and  if  political  safety  were  pleaded 
in  excuse  Arnold  would  laugh ;  he  would  speak  of  the  flying 
machine  that  was  much  the  best  of  its  kind,  but  must  not 
quit  the  earth  lest  it  break;  what  was  politics  for  if  not  to 
enrich  life  and  character,  what  was  its  use  if  it  must  live  by 
missing  its  aim  P  .  .  . 

"  His  own  patriotism  was  not  a  resultant  of  trains  of 
reasoning  nor  an  inflamed  sense  of  property  in  a  wide 
estate :  it  was  affection ;  the  sight  of  English  fields  as  the 
train  came  up  from  Dover  stirred  him  to  a  kind  of  ecstacy 
like  old  Gaunt's;  words  that  he  let  fall  showed  how  his  mind 
could  rest  and  doat,  lover-like,  on  the  visual  idea  of  England 
lying  out  apart  from  Europe,  at  her  incomparable  moorings, 
all  of  her  juicy  green  with  ner  temperate  rains  and  suns,  and 
tramped  up  and  down  by  Shakspeare  clowns;  everjrthing 
characteristically  English — ^the  lie  of  a  Cheshire  village, 
with  its  church,  manor,  and  parsonage;  the  harsh  pith  of 
rustic  speech  on  Pennine  moorlands;  an  English  peasant 
taking  his  bearings  in  a  new  shire,  crumbling  a  clod  in  his 
hand  and  snuffing  up  the  smell  of  the  tilth  after  rain;  a 
wayside  smithy  that  might  not  have  changed  its  look  since 
Chaucer;  Oxfordshire  farmers  meeting  in  the  market  train 
and  talting  like  Shallow  and  Silence  of  the  price  of  wool 
and  the  deaths  of  acquaintances — everyone  English  finds 
savour  in  these  things,  but  to  Arnold  the  English  accent  on 
them  was  almost  an  intoxicant.  He  seemed  to  taste  it  as 
much  more  delightedly  than  most  men  as  most  men  feel  the 
accent  of  the  eighteenth  century  more  clearly  than  that  of 
their  own." 

"  From  this  passion  for  England  sprang  another  feeling 
towards  the  Empire.  The  exertion,  especiaUv  if  thankless, 
of  great  qualities  that  he  thought  peculiarly  English,  always 
stirred  his  enthusiasm;  the  thought  of  an  English  magistrate 
or  doctor  used  up  obscurely  in  India  or  Polynesia  thrilled 
the  Puritan  in  him,  a  Puritan  who  had  received  the 
Renaissance,  and  whom  the  beauty  of  an  austere  dutifulness 
warmed  like  the  glow  and  sweep  of  a  Titian." 
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HISTORY. 

"  Thi  History  of  England  from  thr  Aoorsbiok  of  Richard  II.  to 
THR  Drath  of  Richard  III.  (1377— U85)."  B7  C.  Oman,  M.A. 
London:  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.    78.  6d.  net. 

This  forms  the  fourth  volume  of  Messrs.  Longmans'  "Political 
History  of  England."  In  this  new  and  notable  series  the  co-operative 
system,  the  only  one  possible  at  present,  has  been  adopted,  and  a 
number  of  distinguished  scholars  are  attempting  to  give  in  a 
wieldable  form  the  best  results  of  the  labours  and  research  of 
historical  scholarship  in  England  during  three-quarters  of  a  century. 

For  the  period  included  in  this  volume  the  work  of  compilation 
and  restatement  was  perhaps  especially  to  be  desired.  Many  writers 
since  Stubbs  have  worked  with  more  or  less  effect  at  the  quarry,  and 
the  result  has  been  an  abundance  of  monographs  and  articles.  The 
work  of  sifting  and  arranging  the  results  obtained  has  been  admirably 
done  by  Professor  Oman. 

The  treatment  of  the  later  Middle  Ages  presents  special  difficulties. 
The  verdict  of  Stubbs  on  the  dreariness  of  their  annals  does  not 
here  receive  contradiction,  for  in  spite  of  a  liveliness  of  style  (indeed 
a  modernness  of  expression  which  sometimes  jars)  and  great  narrative 
power,  the  interest  is  minimised  by  a  method  of  treatment  too  purely 
chronological.  There  is  no  development  of  any  main  theme,  and 
sometimes  the  story  drags  in  much  the  same  way  as  some  of  the 
chronicles  of  the  period. 

Of  the  two  chief  themes,  the  French  War,  and  the  constitutional 
development,  the  latter  suffers  for  the  want  of  judicious  summing  up, 
but  personalities  and  problems  are  treated  of  in  a  very  real  and 
human  way,  and  though  the  canvas  is  of  necessity  crowded,  indi- 
viduals emerge  clearly. 

The  writer's  appreciation  of  the  complex  history  of  the  period 
appears  in  his  excellent  account  of  a  crisis  like  that  of  1381,  or  the 
summing  up  of  the  causes  of  the  "Wars  of  the  Roses,"  but  the 
general  treatment  is  so  strictly  political  that  other  issues  are  unduly 
obscured.  The  period  is,  after  all,  in  spite  of  much  sordidness,  the 
birth-time  of  modern  England,  but  social,  economic,  and  religious 
history  are  only  treated  of  incidentally,  and  so  fascinating  a  subject 
as  the  beginnings  of  the  Renaissance  movement  is  dismissed  in  a 
paragraph. 
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A  book  which  relies  so  much  on  the  strength  of  political  narrative 
ought  to  be  marked  by  precision  and  accuracy  of  detail,  but  this  is 
not  always  the  case.  The  student  will  be  grateful  for  the  appendix 
on  "Authorities/'  with  its  treatment  of  the  psychology  of  the 
chroniclers.    The  Index,  however,  is  of  a  very  inadequate  character. 

E.  CN. 


^  Thb  History  of  Evolakd  FROif  thb  Aoobsbion  of  Hbnrt  YII.  to 
THi  DiATH  OF  HiNRT  VIII.  (1486—1547)."  By  H.  A.  S. 
FiBHiR,  ILA.    London :  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.   7s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  the  fifth  volume  of  this  series.  Though  the  division  is 
necessarily  arbitrary  the  period  treated  has  a  certain  unity.  It  saw 
the  growth  of  the  Renaissance  spirit  in  private  and  public  life  and 
the  development  of  a  subtle  diplomacy  which  centred  round  the  new 
idea  of  the  balance  of  power ;  it  saw,  too,  the  breach  with  Rome  and 
the  first  stage  of  the  Reforming  movement  in  England. 

The  interest  of  a  period  so  full  of  movement  is  obvious,  and  it 
loses  nothing  in  the  treatment  which  it  receives  at  Mr.  Fisher's  hands. 
All  through  there  is  the  vivid  impression  of  the  quickening  of 
activities  which  marks  the  period.  The  description  of  the  first 
Tudor  King  with  which  the  volume  opens  is  only  one  example  of  the 
brilliant  characterisation  which  abounds.  Minuteness  of  treatment 
is  combined  with  lightness  of  touch,  and  a  fine  historical  style  finds 
ample  scope  in  such  themes  as  the  early  Renaissance  in  England  of 
which  a  fascinating  picture  is  drawn,  though  there  is  perhaps  a 
tendency  to  underrate  the  value  of  medieval  scholarship  and  of  that 
civilisation  whose  **  bells  were  ringing  to  evensong." 

The  history  of  foreign  policy  is  clearly  and  amply  treated,  but 
where  the  religious  theme  is  so  engrossing  some  other  issues  go  into 
the  background,  and  the  economic  and  social  aspects  of  the  time 
receive  perhaps  hardly  sufiScient  notice. 

Tliere  seems  to  be  an  att^npt  to  ascribe  some  sincerity  to 
Henry's  motives  with  regard  to  the  divorce  and  the  rejection  of 
papal  power,  but  the  essential  cynicism  of  the  motives  and  methods 
which  led  to  the  breach  with  Rome  is  abundantly  shown  forth,  and 
with  a  light  humour.  There  is  a  tendency,  too,  to  exaggerate,  as  a 
sign  of  the  times,  the  "  anti-clerical "  spirit  which  marked  some  crises 
in  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YII.,  and  to  ascribe  to 
conservatism  rather  than  religion  Catholic  protests  like  the 
''  Pilgrimage  of  Grace."    It  is  probably  looseness  of  wording  which 
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aocounU  for  the  statement  that  the  clerical  courts  could  punish  clerics 
bj  "  loss  of  orders,"  or  the  inclusion  of  the  Carthusians  of  London 
and  the  Bridgettines  of  Sion  among  the  '*  friaries."  It  seems,  too, 
a  little  gratuitous  to  describe  the  former  as  a  "  superstitious  and 
somewhat  morbid  conmiunitj." 

But  in  spite  of  some  detail  of  this  sort  the  volume  must  be 
pronounced  a  brilliant  work  on  a  brilliant  period. 

E.  O'N. 


LITERATURE. 

"HoifiR  AND  His  Aqm"    Bj  Andrew  Lang.    London:   Longmans, 

Green  and  Go. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  is  ever  the  critic  of  critics,  the  Apostle  of  the 
Awkward  Faot^  and  in  this  book  he  rains  awkward  facts  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  Homeric  critics  of  the  prevailing  school.  His  object 
is  to  show  that  the  Homeric  poems  present  a  consistent  account  of  a 
single  period  of  civilisation,  while  the  charge  of  inconsistency  may 
be  brought  more  fittingly  against  the  theories  which  represent  them 
as  the  accumulation  of  several  centuries,  artificially  strung  together 
by  Pisistratus  or  another.  This  task  naturally  leads  him  into  a 
detailed  discussion  of  Homeric  armour,  HcHnerio  institutions, 
grammar  and  houses;  and  on  all  these  points  he  is  scholarly  without 
being  dull.  Tet  one  feels,  on  laying  down  the  book,  that  he  has 
"  scored  oS  "  the  critics  and — done  little  more.  One  of  his  main 
arguments  is  that,  according  to  the  accepted  theories,  the  authors  of 
the  later  parts  of  Homer  were  archeeologically  inconsistent,  whereas 
''  in  a  naif  uncritical  age  "  they  ought  not  to  have  arohseologised  at 
all.  But  until  something  more  is  imown  of  the  age  in  question,  the 
relative  value  to  the  poets  of  tradition  and  current  practice  can  only 
be  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  the  analogy  of  old  French  la3rs  is  hardly 
convincing.  Nor  are  Mr.  Lang's  own  efforts  to  find  consistency  in 
the  poems  wholly  successful.  For  instance,  in  a  lengthy  discussion 
of  the  Homeric  shield  he  is  driven  to  the  rather  tame  admission  that 
"  it  is  possible  that  at  the  time  when  the  epic  was  composed  various 
types  of  shield  were  being  tried." 

Altogether  the  title  of  the  book  is  deceptive.  It  led  us  to  hope  for 
a  clearly-outlined  picture  of  the  age  of  Homer  as  conceived  by  Mr. 
Lang.  Instead  we  have  a  great  deal  of  yigorous  critic-baiting,  with 
a  tendency  towards  the  repetitive;  and  for  conclusion  a  feeling  that 
there  is  nothing  whatever  to  preventing  the  amusing  game  of 
Homeric  theory-building  from  going  on  till  Doomsday. 
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SOCIOLOGY. 

"Thi  Whml  of  Wbalth:  A  Rbconbtrugtion  of  Political 
EcoKOirr."  By  J.  Beattie  Crozier.  London:  Longmans, 
Green  and  C6.,  1906.    Price  128.  6d.  net 

Mr.  CroKier  is  well  known  as  a  free  lance  in  the  arena  of  Sociology ; 
and  his  latest  volume  is  another  example  of  the  splendid  audacity 
with  which  writers  of  his  type  attack  both  friend  and  foe.  His  main 
thesis  is  that  "the  orthodox  Political  Economy  of  the  Schools  is 
neither  a  pure  science  nor  an  applied  science  '*  (p.  25),  and  that  it  is 
"  to  the  extent  of  the  market  for  consumption  that  we  must  primarily 
look  for  the  increased  reproduction  of  wealth"  (p.  41).  There  is 
little  that  is  new,  however,  in  the  matter  which  he  sets  before  us. 
Much  of  it  has  already  been  given  to  the  world — and  with  less  than 
half  the  egoism — ^by  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson.  Where  he  differs  from  that 
distinguished  but  unorthodox  economist  is  (1)  in  comparing  the  pro- 
cesses of  wealth  to  a  mechanical  ever-revolving  wheel  instead  of  to  a 
human  organism ;  (2)  in  lapng  greater  stress  upon  the  instruments 
of  production  than  upon  their  products;  and  (3)  strangely  enough, 
in  regarding  Political  Economy  from  the  national,  or  empirical, 
rather  than  the  cosmopolitan  or  universal  standpoint.  The  result  is  a 
specious  argument  for  Protection  t;er«ii«  Free  Trade.  As  an  interesting 
and  animated  discussion  of  the  subject  and  of  its  relation  to  Social 
Science,  it  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  student — ^the  introduction 
alone  is  made  an  excuse  for  commenting  upon  almost  every  subject 
under  the  sun — ^but  it  is  scarcely  a  scientific  treatise,  and  it  cannot 
compare  with  the  author's  previous  works. 

H.  0.  N. 
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Outlines  versus  Periods/ 

BY 

T.  F.    TOUT,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Medusvtd  and  Modern  History  in  the  University 
of  Manchester, 

There  is  one  difficulty  that  meets  the  school  teacher  of 
history  at  the  very  outset.  His  subject  is  so  vast,  so 
detailed,  and  so  wanting  in  unity  that  there  can  be  no 
single  royal  road  to  its  knowledge,  which  must,  perforce, 
be  traversed  by  all  who  undertake  its  study.  The 
teacher  of  a  language,  of  a  branch  of  physical  science, 
of  mathematics,  may  be  safely  trusted  to  begin  at  the 
beginning,  and  even  if  there  be  initial  difficulties  to  be  got 
over  before  a  good  start  can  be  effected,  there  soon  opens 
out  a  fairly  well  marked  and  definite  track  that  leads  into 
the  deeper  mysteries  of  the  subject.  But  history  is  not 
one,  but  many ;  you  may  begin  at  the  beginning,  or  middle, 
or  end;  there  are  histories  of  every  age,  of  every  century; 
there  are  political  history,  ecclesiastical  history,  economic 
history,  constitutional  history,  and  an  infinite  number  of 
similar  "aspects"  of  the  science.  History  for  English 
boys  and  girls  must  be  different  from  history  for  French 
or  German  children,  though  geometry  or  Latin  grammar 
is  essentially  the  same  for  all  peoples  and  for  most  ages. 

1.  TUi  paper  wm  flnt  retd  »t  the  flrit  uwaal  meeting  of  the  Hletoricftl  AeeodAtiOD  at 
UnlTenlty  College,  London,  on  9th  Febraary,  1007,  and  rabeequentlj  repeated  to  the  Birmingham 
and  Manoheeter  branehee  of  the  aame  eodetx. 
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A  further  difficulty  arises  from  the  necessary  circumstance 
that  no  very  large  number  of  hours  per  week  can  be 
reasonably  demanded  for  history,  owing  to  the  ever 
increasing  competition  of  subjects  that  yearly  makes 
the  school  time-table  a  more  and  more  hopeless  and 
bewildering  phenomenon.  And,  in  practice,  still  further 
troubles  arise  from  the  plain  fact  that,  in  this  country  at 
least,  history  is  often  taught  by  instructors  who  have  litde 
knowlege,  and  less  interest,  in  the  subject  of  their  lesson. 
It  will  be  the  primary  business  of  the  Historical  Associa- 
tion to  remove  this  reproach  from  our  English  schools ; 
but  even  when  the  happy  day  has  dawned  when  history 
is  taught  by  historians,  just  as  mathematics  are  taught  by 
mathematicians,  the  problem  will  still  remain  as  pressing 
as  ever  :  What  history  ought  to  be  taught  ?  How  are  we 
to  make  the  best  use  of  the  restricted  time,  to  which  we 
are  limited,  in  promoting  its  study  ? 

To  this  question  there  are  two  different  answers 
which  divide  the  scholastic  world.  Some  teachers  will 
say  that  the  only  way  to  meet  the  situation  is  to  signal  out 
some  specially  important,  relevant  and  interesting  sections 
of  history,  and  throw  our  chief  force  into  the  instructing  of 
our  pupils  in  these,  There  are  many  solid  reasons  tnat 
can  be  urged  in  favour  of  this  course.  **  Periods,"  we 
are  told,  are  more  interesting  to  the  pupil,  and,  unless  you 
can  command  the  pupil's  interest,  all  teaching  will  be  in 
vain.  The  colour  of  history,  its  glow  and  brightness,  lie 
in  its  details.  Schoolboys  cannot  grasp  abstractions  or 
follow  general  tendencies,  but  tne  picturesque,  the 
personal,  the  romantic,  and  the  individual  appeal  to  their 
imagination.  They  would  not  understand  M.  Taine 
when  he  sought  to  affiliate  Napoleon  to  the  condottieri  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  but  they  rejoice  to  know  that  the 
Corsican's  favourite  wine  was  Chambertin,  and  that  he 
only  devoted  eight  minutes  to  his  breakfast  and  twelve 
minutes  to  his  dinner.  They  are  indifferent  whether 
Henry  VHI.  could  or  could  not  find  precedents  for  his 
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ecclesiastical  policy  in  the  middle  ages,  but  they  can  be 
moved  by  the  tale  of  the  wrongs  of  Catharine  of  Aragon, 
and  the  heroic  end  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  Nor,  it  is 
argued,  is  the  short  period  only  preferable  because  it 
gives  more  room  for  picturesque  and  personal  detail. 
It  minimises  the  hurry  and  rush  which  are  the  bane  of 
modern  education.  It  gives  the  scholar  that  drilling  in 
detailed  knowledge  which  trains  the  mind,  almost  as  well 
as  a  course  of  irregular  verbs  or  of  syntactical  rules.  It 
gives  a  more  leisurely  opportunity  for  a  competent  and 
close  study.  It  prevents  superficiality;  it  minimises 
cram ;  it  enables  one  to  show  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect:  it  even  shows  schoolboys  how  history  is  made,  for 
the  study  of  a  short  period  makes  it  possible  to  bring  them 
into  contact  with  such  fragments  of  original  sources  as  may 
be  served  up  for  their  use  in  a  "source  book,"  In  short, 
it  is  plausibly  maintained  that  not  only  is  the  period  more 
interesting  to  the  pupil ;  it  is  also  better  for  them, 
more  ** educational"  and  more  instructive.  To  these 
theoretical  arguments  practical  pleas  have  still  to  be 
added.  The  short  period  is  easier  to  teach  ;  to  the  un- 
skilled and  ignorant  teacher  it  is  the  only  thing  that  he 
possibly  can  teach.  Last  of  all  the  short  period  is  the 
more  "examinable,"  the  easiest  way  to  "score  marks" 
and  "win  results."  It  is  thus  that  you  can  get  your 
pupils  through  examinations.  If  you  are  lucky  you  can 
thus  most  easily  win  a  "history  scholarship." 

I  have  endeavoured  to  summarise  in  a  sympathetic 
spirit  the  chief  arguments  which  I  have  heard  in  favour 
of  the  period ;  but  I  must  confess  that  to  my  mind  they 
have  carried  no  conviction.  Some  of  them  may  be  true 
as  far  as  they  go,  but  they  are  largely  based  upon 
misconceptions  and,  at  the  most,  suggest  cautions  and 
limitations  rather  than  an  assured  faith.  The  practical 
arguments  seem  more  forcible  to  me  than  the  theoretical 
ones.  To  the  practical  man  who  takes  a  commercial 
view  of  education  these  latter  may,  unfortunately,  under 
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present  conditions,  be  often  true.  But  as  soon  as  we  get 
a  decent  system  into  working  order  they  will  cease  to  have 
validity  even  to  the  mind  of  the  pot-hunter  and  the  result- 
monger.  I  would  speak  with  more  sympathy  of  the  plea 
that  the  shorter  period  of  history  is  easier  to  teach.  So 
long  as  much  of  our  history  teaching  is  in  non-specialist 
hands  the  argument  that  what  is  easier  to  teach  is  the 
more  desirable  must  remain  a  respectable  one.  Time  was 
when  serious  people  maintained  that  history  could 
not  properly  be  taught  at  all.  Now  that  experience  has 
demonstrated  the  untruth  of  this  dictum  the  contrary 
heresy  has  arisen  that  history  is  so  easy  a  subject  that 
anybody  can  teach  it.  Those  who  hold  this  view  are  to 
be  found  both  on  the  extreme  left  and  on  the  extreme 
right  of  the  educational  army.  Everyone  trained  to 
teach,  say  some,  can  teach  history,  because  knowledge 
does  not  count  if  your  method  be  right.  Others  would 
even  dispense  with  a  training  in  method,  and  roundly 
declare  that  any  instructor  of  youth  can  teach  history, 
especially  if  he  has  no  knowledge  or  interest  in  it,  and 
more  especially  if  he  has  already  given  practical  proof  of 
his  incompetence  to  teach  anything  else.  Most  of  us  in 
our  schooldays  have  had  to  suffer  under  history  teachers 
of  this  sort,  and.  most  of  us  have  learnt  by  painful 
experience  that  the  lesson  which  was  so  easy  for  the 
teacher  was  uncommonly  hard  for  the  innpcent  victims, 
on  whom  he  inflicted  his  dates  and  his  details,  and  in 
whose  minds  he  generally  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
lifelong  distaste  of  the  subject.  The  mere  class  teacher, 
who  has  neither  wish  nor  opportunity  to  be  a  specialist, 
whose  knowledge  is  derived  only  from  the  text-book,  and 
whose  ideal  is  to  be  a  chapter  ahead  of  his  pupils  is 
clearly  better  able  to  deal  with  something  limited  than 
something  indefinitely  wide.  The  conscientious  teacher 
who  is  compelled  to  take  the  history  lesson  as  part  of  the 
day  s  work,  but  whose  real  interest  is  in  something  else, 
may  well  feel  it  to  be  within  his  powers  to  master  the 
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details  of  a  limited  period.  He  knows  that  he  can  "get 
up"  such  a  period  competently,  and  that  he  is  quite 
incapable  of  indicating  the  relative  importance  of  the 
movements  and  changes,  the  forces  and  personalities  that 
occur  in  a  wide  sweep  of  general  history.  For  this  real 
training  is  necessary,  and  so  long  as  you  have  non- 
specialist  teachers,  so  long  the  practical  argument  that  you 
must  fashion  your  history  lessons  in  such  a  way  as  to  save 
them  trouble,  remains  a  strong  one.  But  this  is  an 
argument  which  the  next  generation  will  cease  to  have 
any  occasion  to  fall  back  upon. 

I  have  less  patience  with  the  other  practical  argument 
that  the  short  period  is  something  easier  to  examine.  It 
is  quite  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  to  those  who  are  so  far 
perverted  by  the  bad  traditions  of  our  educational  system 
as  to  regard,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  examination 
as  the  goal  of  all  teaching — to  those,  and  to  those  only, 
will  the  plea  have  any  weight.  To  my  mind  it  is  a  real 
argument  on  the  other  side,  for  what  is  easiest  to  examine 
in  is,  as  a  rule,  the  least  worth  knowing  or  remembering. 
If  the  teacher  s  object  is  to  get  **results,"  by  all  means  let 
him  train  up  his  pupils  in  a  short  period  of  history.  If 
he  does  this  competently,  he  can  boast  that  his  school  has 
"passed"  this  or  that  examination,  and  is  well  thought  of 
by  examiners.  But  even  now  the  more  intelligent 
examiners  see  through  the  dodge.  Most  of  us  who  teach 
in  universities  have  had  to  examine  candidates  for  history 
scholarships.  We  must  all  confess  that  we  have  been 
from  time  to  time  ** taken  in"  by  industrious  persons, 
carefully  coached  by  careful  teachers  in  limited  periods. 
They  write  their  answers  out  so  beautifully;  they  always 
tell  us  just  the  right  things,  and  reproduce  so  neatly  the 
stuff  that  has  been  doled  out  to  them  by  their  instructors; 
they  know  so  many  little  facts  that  we  have  forgotten, 
or  have  never  known,  that  sometimes  we  are  deceived  by 
them,  and  take  them.  When  we  have  them  on  our 
hands  we  find  they  have  almost  reached  the  end  of  their 
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tether.  They  have  no  originality,  no  vivacity,  no 
capacity  for  development.  They  cannot  even  do  well  in 
examinations  beyond  the  mere  rudimentary  ones,  and 
they  are  no  good  at  all  in  the  life  that  outlasts  the  brief 
examination  period  of  youth.  The  steed  has  been 
prepared  for  tne  race,  but  the  course  was  a  short  one,  and 
artificially  cleared  of  all  natural  obstacles.  When  the 
stakes  are  won,  there  is  nothing  more  to  live  for.  With 
a  little  more  experience  we  begin  to  be  wiser,  and, 
whatever  our  theories  are,  as  practical  men  we  show  our 
aversion  to  the  short  period. 

None  of  us,  however,  would  wish  to  lay  stress  on 
such  appeals  as  these  to  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness. 
I  take  my  stand  in  opposition  to  the  period  on  the  broader 
grounds  of  educational  principle.  No  one  of  course  will 
deny  that  the  ''period"  has  its  place  in  our  system,  but 
its  place  is,  to  my  mind,  a  subordinate  one,  and  one  that 
should  come  at  tne  end  and  not  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  course.  By  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  young 
children  should  be  taught  universal  history.  I  exclude 
altogether  from  my  survey  that  early  stimulation  of 
historical  interest  which  stories  of  heroes  and  striking 
personalities  can  alone  implant  into  the  minds  of  the  very 
young.  I  am  speaking  of  the  more  serious  historical 
study  that  should  only  begin  when  the  first  years  of 
school  training  are  over,  for  history  is  not  so  much  a 
subject  for  the  early  as  for  the  later  years  of  a  school 
curriculum.  But  when  serious  school  work  has  began,  I 
maintain  that  the  ideal  of  the  teacher  should  be  so  to  plan 
his  historical  course  as  to  give  his  pupils  a  broad  sweep 
of  historical  development,  and  not  to  drill  them  in  the 
details  of  any  of  the  comers  of  history.  This  historical 
course,  to  be  effective,  must  be  thought  out  for  the  whole  of 
the  school  career,  and  must  not  be  hampered  by  the 
needs  of  external  examinations  or  any  other  circumstances 
foreign  to  the  object  of  education.  And  I  must  repeat 
my  admission  that  I  do  not  expect  a  large  number  of 
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hours  to  be  devoted  to  historical  study  at  schools,  though 
I  want  more  time  than  many  boys'  schools  allow  at 
present 

I  have,  I  hope,  now  nailed  my  colours  to  the  mast, 
and  prepared  the  ship  to  do  battle  against  all  comers. 
My  thesis  is  that  the  study  of  broad  outlines  rather  than 
of  limited  periods  should  be  the  foundation  of  historical 
teaching  in  schools.  I  wish  to  give  the  positive  reasons 
for  faith  in  what  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  few  articles 
generally  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  the  historical 
teacher. 

My  chief  argument  is  based  upon  the  object  of 
all  historical  teaching  as  part  of  a  general  education. 
Why  do  we  teach  or  wish  to  teach  history  to  every- 
body ?  We  do  not  wish  to  make  everybody  a  historian. 
Even  in  universities — English  universities,  I  mean — it 
is  still  argued  by  some  authorities  that  the  desire  to 
show  people  how  to  become  historians  is  not  a  per- 
missible ideal  for  the  framer  of  a  historical  curriculum. 
But  on  my  present  point  our  President,  Professor  Firth, 
would  be  in  accord  with  all  his  critics,  and  everyone  will 
agree  that  the  place  of  history  in  a  general  school  course 
is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  history  teaches  something 
which  every  educated  person  ought  to  know.  What  this 
something  is  can  be  differently  apprehended.  Ideally, 
the  well  educated  person  ought  to  have  some  acquain- 
tance with  the  general  course  of  the  history  of  civilisation, 
with  the  process  which  has  made  humanity  what  it  is. 
In  the  real  world  we  may  have  to  lower  our  ambitions  : 
but  the  least  we  can  ask  for  is  that  the  future  citizen  of 
a  free  state  should  have  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
general  course  of  the  history  of  his  own  country  as  will 
enable  him  or  her  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  citizen 
with  a  reasonable  amount  of  intelligence.  Even  this  is 
not  quite  enough,  for  each  country  does  not  exist  in 
isolation  from  all  others,  and  the  basing  of  our  instruc- 
tion on  the  idea  of  citizenship  and  patriotism  carries  with 
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it  a  certain  element  of  danger.  We  ought,  therefore,  to 
insist  that,  just  as  the  citizen  of  the  democratic  state  learns 
something  of  the  general  course  of  the  development  of 
the  history  of  his  own  land  to  fit  him  for  his  political 
duties  and  inspire  him  with  the  patriotic  ideal,  he  ought 
also  to  know  at  least  enough  about  the  history  of  other 
countries  as  will  correct  the  dangers  of  the  over-patriotic 
bias.  He  must  learn  both  that  England  is  a  great  and 
glorious  country  and  that  it  is  but  an  insignificant  corner 
of  God's  earth,  and  by  no  means  the  exemplar  of  all  the 
ages.  This  corrective  to  patriotism  can  partly  be 
obtained  if  we  duly  utilise  those  lessons  in  Greek  and 
Roman  history  which  must  always  be  given  to  those  who 
devote  a  large  part  of  their  time  at  school  to  the  study 
of  the  languages  and  literatures  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
The  intelligent  utilisation  of  the  Bible  lessons  ought  to 
be  enough  to  give  the  pupil  some  rudimentary  ideas  of 
those  ancient  oriental  civilisations  which  preceded  the 
civilisation  of  the  Roman- Hellenic  world  and  from  which 
so  much  of  our  modem  culture  has  been  derived.  This 
is  a  large  programme  already,  and  a  programme  essen- 
tially of  broad  outlines.  It  will  demand  so  much  time 
that  I  do  not  see  my  way  at  present  to  hoping  that  more 
modern  foreign  history  will  be  taught  even  in  our  best 
secondary  schools.  For  elementary  schools  we  can  only 
hope  for  a  taste  of  Biblical  history  plus  a  knowledge  of 
the  very  broad  features  of  our  national  history. 

As  regards  secondary  schools,  I  think  when  the  last 
revision  of  British  history  is  being  made  something 
might  be  done  to  secure  the  inclusion  within  the 
course  of  the  chief  turning  points  in  the  fortunes 
of  such  nations  as  the  French  and  the  Germans, 
whose  history  is  so  intimately  connected  with  our 
own.  And  at  the  same  time  a  little  should  be  told 
about  our  colonies  and  dominions  beyond  the  seas,  while 
at  all  steps  the  national  history  should  be  treated  as  the 
history  of  all  the  British  Islands  and  peoples,  so  that  we 
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should  no  longer  foster  the  erroneous  supposition  of  the 
school  of  Freeman  and  Green  that  we  are  exclusively  a 
Teutonic  people,  and  that  nothing  that  happened  in  the 
island  before  the  landing  of  Hengest  and  Horsa  need 
count.  This  is,  some  will  say,  an  enormous  programme, 
and  yet  in  other  countries  and  other  ages  it  would  hardly 
seem  to  be  so.  In  France,  Germany,  and  America,  the 
outlines  of  universal  history  are  very  generally  taught, 
and  our  grandmothers  at  least  learnt  to  know  that 
Alexander,  Charlemagne,  and  Napoleon  existed  from  such 
compendiums  as  Mangnall's  Questions,  which  taught  unin- 
telligently  things  that  now-a-days  are  hardly  taught  at  all. 
In  schools,  where  the  classical  tradition  is  weak,  I  should 
like  to  see  efforts  made  at  teaching  the  bare  rudiments  of 
universal  history.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  more  practical  to 
hold  out  for  our  example  the  fashion  that  to  some  extent 
prevails  in  France  and  also,  I  think,  in  Germany — the 
fashion,  I  mean,  of  telling  the  national  history  in  relation 
to  the  history  of  civilisation  as  a  whole.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  excellent  text-books  which  M. 
B^mont  and  other  scholars  of  repute  have  drawn  up  for 
French  secondary  schools  will  know  what  I  have  in  my 
mind.  But  let  me  make  it  clear  that  our  first  object  of 
all  is  to  see  that  every  school-boy  or  girl  knows  the  rudi- 
ments of  British  history.  It  is  only  when  this  ideal  is 
attained  that  we  can  profitably  think  of  further  develop- 
ments. 

Even  if  we  omit  universal  history,  the  course  I  have 
ventured  to  outline  will  cover  a  pretty  wide  field.  So 
wide  is  the  field  that  we  must  insist  upon  the  teaching  of 
our  national  history  at  every  stage,  save  the  earliest,  of 
the  school  curriculum.  There  is  a  very  bad  habit  in  our 
English  schools,  of  limiting  the  study  of  English  history 
to  the  lower  forms.  The  other  day  I  had  some  talk  with 
an  intelligent  boy  of  14,  who  is  at  an  exceedingly  good 
school.  Asked  what  English  history  he  was  reading  he 
briskly  replied  that  in  his  form  the  boys  were  supposed 
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already  to  have  learnt  all  the  English  history  that  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  know.  I  asked  further  what  this 
amount  was»  and  the  answer  was  that  he  did  not  know. 
He  had  not  been  very  long  in  the  school,  and  had  not  been 
in  the  forms  where  English  history  was  taught  He 
further  told  me  that  in  his  former  school  they  only  began 
English  history  at  a  later  stage  than  that  which  he  was  in 
when  he  left  it  So,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  fallen  between 
two  historical  stools,  and  had  not  learnt,  and  was  not 
likely  to  learn,  any  English  history  at  all  I  need  not 
point  out  to  this  audience  that  in  the  better  s)rstematised 
schools  of  France  and  Germany  such  educational  anarchy 
would  be  impossible.  The  German  curriculum  for 
history  is  the  same  in  classical  as  in  modern  schools.  I 
wish  it  were  so  in  this  country. 

Let  us  return  to  the  main  issue.  Even  if  we  teach 
history  at  every  stage  of  our  school,  the  range  even  of 
British  and  Ancient  History  is  so  vast  that  with  the 
limited  time  at  our  disposal,  no  part  of  the  ground  can  be 
covered  with  any  detail.  We  must,  therefore,  in  the 
necessity  of  the  case  rigidly  limit  ourselves  to  outlines 
and  definitely  set  our  faces  against  the  detailed  study  of 
special  periods.  If  we  do  not,  we  fail  to  accomplish  the 
most  primary  objects  for  which  all  historical  instruction 
is  given. 

Other  reasons  still  remain  to  be  adduced.  Among 
them  is  the  great  fact  that  historical  details  are  trivial 
and  unimportant  to  the  mass  of  mankind.  Only  professed 
historians  carry  about  much  historical  detail  in  their 
head,  and  they  only  do  so  when  blessed  with  a  good 
memory,  or  when  the  facts  have  been  well  ground  into 
their  consciousness  by  the  constant  repetition  involved  in 
long  years  of  teaching.  If  we  cannot  remember  what  we 
write  down  in  our  own  text-books,  why  impose  the 
burdens  on  the  victim  of  our  policy  ?  Moreover,  much 
historical  detail  is  highly  uncertain  as  well  as  highly 
unimportant     It  is,  in  fact,  for  the  few,  not  for  the 
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many;  and  here  we  are  catering  for  the  wants  of  the 
many. 

Characteristic  detail  must,  no  doubt,  come  in;  but 
you  can  elaborate  a  story  here  and  there  to  illustrate 
an  important  principle  without  inflicting  the  details  of  a 
whole  period  upon  us.  Our  outlines  course  need  not 
cover  the  whole  ground  with  equal  care.  Some  large 
sections  of  history  can  for  school  purposes  be  passed  over 
very  briefly.  We  should  know  the  origins  of  our  history, 
and  the  great  heroes  of  early  times;  but  we  need  not 
waste  time  over  the  biographies  and  battles  of  ordinary 
Anglo-Saxon  kings;  and  we  may  reasonably  make  our 
treatment  much  fuller  as  we  approach  modern  times. 
Even  here  I  would  rather  teach  the  industrial  revolution, 
or  the  rise  of  popular  government,  the  expansion  of  our 
empire,  and  the  big  movements  of  our  age,  rather  than 
the  chronology  of  Victorian  cabinet  ministers,  or  the  list 
of  boroughs  disfranchised  by  the  first  Reform  Act.  We 
may  study  the  details  of  a  fight  like  Hastings,  or  Crecy, 
or  Waterloo;  but  we  must  not  bother  with  the  ordinary 
battles.  Only  by  severe  renunciation  can  we  reach  our 
own  days;  and  I  would  lose  a  great  deal  to  be  able  to 
teach  the  turning  points  of  nineteenth  century  history  to 
everybody.  Of  all  fatal  courses  for  the  ordinary  man,  the 
most  fatal  is  that  which  makes  history  stop  with  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  or  the  accession  of  Victoria.  Yet  of 
all  centuries  the  nineteenth  is  the  most  impossible  to  be 
studied  as  a  special  period.  Its  details  are  specially 
wearisome. 

I  do  not  deny  that  detailed  study  is  a  good  thing,  or 
that  detail  is  often  useful  for  exciting  an  interest  in  history. 
But  such  interest  can  be  more  lawfully  excited  in  other 
ways  than  by  the  study  of  a  set  period.  A  "period" 
has  to  be  got  up  in  a  text-book,  which  differs  from 
smaller  text-books  only  in  being  more  detailed  and, 
therefore,  more  wearisome.  You  cannot  in  practice  do 
much  more  than  this.     Save  with  a  limitation,  which  I 
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shall  make  later,  I  do  not  believe  that  original  sources  for 
history  can  really  be  extensively  studied  in  schools,  and  I 
mistrust  the  scraps  of  authorities  that  filter  to  the  pupil 
by  means  of  the  "  source  books"  that  for  a  short  time  had 
considerable  vogue  in  America.  A  very  skilful  teacher 
may  occasionally  make  good  use  of  such  books  as  York 
Powells  ** English  History  from  Contemporary  Sources," 
or  the  French  series  which  inspired  its  publication.  I 
have  read  in  one  of  the  most  authoritative  manuals  on 
class  teaching  that  a  good  teacher  has  been  able  to  interest 
and  instruct  small  boys  in  the  details  of  the  history  of  the 
Barons'  Wars,  and  to  get  them  to  appreciate  the  scraps  of 
original  authorities  contained  in  the  relevant  volume  of 
Professor  Powell's  series.  No  doubt  this  is  a  good  thing ; 
but  one  shudders  to  think  of  the  cost  at  which  such  detailed 
instruction  may  be  given.  If  boys  are  to  know  the 
evolutions  of  the  Evesham  campaign,  or  the  details  of  the 
Mise  of  Amiens,  how  will  they  ever  be  taught  to  know 
about  Caesar  and  Napoleon,  about  Charlemagne  and 
Louis  XIV.,  about  Alfred  and  Sir  Robert  Peel?  And 
of  what  use  are  a  few  lurid  patches  of  detailed  knowledge, 
strongly  reflected  in  the  midst  of  a  dark  background  of 
profound  ignorance  ?  We  all  know  that  the  method  of 
** teaching  children  from  the  sources,"  started  in  France, 
has  been  given  up  by  the  best  authorities  in  the  land  of 
its  birth.  It  is  now  recognised  that,  excellent  at  a  later 
stage,  it  is  unintelligible  to  most  school  boys  and  girls. 
I  would  go  farther  and  say  that,  even  if  possible,  it  would 
not  be  wise.  All  such  study  should  presuppose  the 
prior  drilling  in  outlines  on  which  I  am  trying  to 
insist  You  cannot  study  a  limited  period  with  success 
until  you  have  acquired  the  capacity  to  create  it  in  some 
relation  to  its  environment.  You  must  have  some  sort  of 
string  on  which  to  hang  your  disconnected  threads  of  fact. 
You  cannot  get  up  the  little  bones  of  the  hand  or  foot, 
until  you  know  the  general  structure  of  the  whole  skeleton. 
Too  much  has  been  made  of  the  attractiveness  of  the 
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minutise  of  history.  I  am  sure  that  unimportant  detail  often 
has  the  effect  of  distracting  the  mind  from  proportion, 
importance,  and  relevance.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  so-called  *' picturesque  details"  by  which  some  writers 
of  school  books  have  sought  to  enliven  their  story  have 
hit  their  mark,  or  that  they  ought  to  be  used  for  school 
purposes  by  any  of  us  who  are  not  great  artists.  As 
often  as  not,  they  bore  the  schoolboy  rather  than  pro- 
pitiate him.  If  he  remembers  them  at  all,  they  only 
serve  to  decorate  a  long  and  irrelevant  answer  with 
something  detached,  unimportant,  and  off  the  point.  The 
bane  of  history  as  a  school  subject  is  its  tendency  to 
grow  into  disconnected  fragments  of  knowledge,  which 
neither  educate  nor  amuse.  You  remember  Joseph 
Finsbury  in  Stevenson's  ** Wrong  Box,"  of  whom  it  was 
written  that  "a  taste  for  general  information  not  promptly 
checked  had  soon  begun  to  sap  his  manhood."  We  will 
agree  that  **  there  is  no  passion  more  debilitating  to  the 
mind"  and  may  add  that  a  study  of  some  accredited 
historical  text  books  of  the  more  picturesque  sort  may 
well  have  started  the  unhappy  man  on  the  career  of  **  the 
lecturer  at  large."  Certainly  all  who  have  had  the  ill 
fortune  to  examine  historical  answers  must  recognise  that 
one  of  the  deepest  causes  of  their  profound  irrelevance 
and  deadly  dullness,  long  drawn  out,  is  the  custom  of  pour- 
ing into  ignorant  and  not  over  strong  heads  stronger 
doses  of  unimportant  detail  than  they  can  assimilate,  use 
or  correlate.  The  young  memory  is  so  good  and  so 
impressionable  that  we  should  not  lightly  incur  the 
responsibility  of  cramming  it  with  the  things  that  do 
not  matter. 

History  does  not  stand  alone  in  a  school  course,  and 
you  can  get  the  special  advantages  of  the  **  period  "  by 
establishing  some  sort  of  correlation  between  your  history 
lessons  and  the  teaching  of  the  subjects  that  border  upon 
history.  The  classical  student  will  get  more  good  out  of 
the  detailed  study  of  a  portion  of  Herodotus  or  Thucy- 
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dides,  Csesar  or  Tacitus,  than  he  can  out  of  working  up 
the  dry  and  detailed  text  books  on  the  relevant  portions 
of  the  historical  periods  they  illustrate.  Equally  valuable, 
because  these  also  are  legitimate  *'  sources  "  for  a  school 
class — neither  scrappy  nor  incoherent — is  the  study  of  a 
historical  book  of  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament,  or  the 
taking  up  in  connexion  with  English  literature  study  of  such 
a  book  as  Burke's  "  French  Revolution  "  or  "  Speeches 
on  American  Taxation."  I  have  known  good  historical 
scholars  stimulated  to  their  first  interest  in  our  science 
by  the  glow  and  fervour  of  Burke's  magnificent  orations, 
or  by  the  intelligent  working  out  of  the  history  of  the 
Syracusan  expedition  by  a  good  teacher  expounding  the 
Sixth  and  Seventh  books  ot  Thucydides.  I  have  never 
known  a  taste  for  history  fostered  by  getting  up,  let  us  say, 
the  age  of  Burke  in  one  of  the  more  detailed  text  books 
English  history  in  public  schools.  Here  is  a  legitimate 
"  period  of  history,"  which  is  not  only  history  but  philology, 
literature,  geography,  and  some  other  good  things  to  boot. 
It  only  needs  to  be  perfect  for  our  purpose  to  be  set  in 
its  relation  to  the  surrounding  historical  facts.  Unluckily 
the  literary  or  linguistic  teacher  is  often  too  indifferent  to 
the  historical  standpoint  to  enable  the  lesson  to  accomplish 
all  that  it  ought.  Even  a  little  period  in  the  ordinary 
sense  may  come  in  sometimes  in  a  school  course,  if  there 
is  time  for  it 

Foremost  among  the  advantages  of  the  broad  study 
of  outlines  I  would  place  the  educational  value  to  be 
derived  from  the  development  of  the  sense  of  continuity, 
coherence,  and  proportion,  which  in  skilful  hands  it  can- 
not fail  to  develop.  It  is  often  said  that  outlines  must 
be  "dry; "  that  there  would  be  nothing  but  bare  facts  and 
dates ;  that  all  the  life  of  history  wouki  vanish  into  grey 
abstractions,  such  as  the  schoolboy  both  abhors  and 
misapprehends.  My  answer  is  that  all  this  depends  upon 
the  teacher.  A  skilful  teacher  can  make  the  most 
summary  lessons  interesting,  for  that  which  interests  is 
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after  all  what  is  important  and  vital.  Such  a  person 
would  make  his  oudines  as  concrete  and  definite  as  any 
more  limited  period  well  could  be.  If  all  the  text-books 
are  not  very  nelpful  to  him  I  reply  that  as  the  demand 
comes  the  right  txx)ks  will  doubtless  be  written,  though  it 
is  not  wise  to  expect  from  the  text-book  that  living  inspira- 
tion which  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  teacher  to  communi- 
cate. ,A  certain  amount  of  dry  matter  must  be  studied ; 
if  history  is  too  delightful  it  will  leave  no  impression  of  a 
permanent  character.  The  ancient  drilling  in  dates  and 
names  has  its  place,  though  a  humble  one,  in  even  an 
advanced  curriculum.  My  point  is  that  it  is  as  easy  to 
make  one  sort  of  teaching  interesting  as  it  is  another,  if 
you  get  the  right  people  to  undertake  the  task.  And  I 
place  high  among  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  my 
method  the  fact  that  a  policy  of  broad  outlines  would 
necessitate  in  the  long  run  the  employment  of  historians 
to  teach  history. 

Premature  specialisation  is,  we  all  admit,  an  evil ;  and 
another  reason  against  the  prolonged  and  exacting  study 
of  a  period  is  the  danger  that  it  involves  such  specialisa- 
tion as  is  not  desirable  in  schools.  I  do  not  wish  schools 
to  produce  historical  specialists.  Luckily  the  danger  is 
not  in  most  cases  an  imminent  one.  But  there  is  the 
danger  of  premature  specialisation  in  a  few  cases,  owing 
to  that  systematic  and  business-like  cult  of  the  scholarship, 
which  is  the  bane  of  the  school  system  of  this  rich  and 
prosperous  country.  If  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  "  cram  for 
scholarships"  in  a  wide  subject  like  the  mixture  of  litera- 
ture, history,  and  philology,  commonly  called  "classics," 
it  is  a  much  worse  evil  to  cram  up  such  a  subject  as 
history.  But  outlines  defeat  cram  much  more  readily 
than  periods  do.  The  easiest  thing  to  get  up  is  a  limited 
piece  of  work,  and  anyone  who  has  seen,  as  an  examiner 
now  badly  ''outlines"  are  generally  done  and  how  well  "set 
periods "  are  accomplished  will  at  once  realise  that  the 
former  are  harder  and  require  more  skilful  teaching  than 
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the  latter.  Of  course  it  may  be  replied  that  the  fact  that 
outlines  are  in  practice  badly  done  shows  they  are  not  as 
good  for  the  pupil  as  periods.  My  answer  to  that  is  that 
you  must  take  more  time  and  trouble  in  teaching  your 
outlines,  and  employ  the  expert  teacher  more  freely  before 
you  are  in  a  position  to  use  that  argument.  A  school 
that  gives  a  lesson  of  an  hour  a  week  in  history  has  no 
right  to  condemn  a  course  that  cannot  be  mastered  in  less 
than  two  or  three. 

Fortunately,  the  danger  of  premature  specialisation 
for  history  scholarships  is  minimised  in  practice  by  the 
circumstance  that  intelligent  electors  to  these  distinctions 
look  to  general  literary  capacity,  evidence  of  power  to 
handle  big  questions  adequately,  a  general  acquaintance 
with  the  drift  of  historical  tendency,  and  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  languages  relevant  to  historical  study, 
rather  than  to  precise  knowledge  of  the  individual  facts 
of  a  limited  period.  You  have  only  to  look  at  the  section  of 
the  Association  Leaflet  No.  II  I. ^  which  deals  with  Entrance 
scholarships  in  history,  to  see  how  generally  the  intelligent 
seeker  after  good  raw  material  pays  devotion  to  the 
principle  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  maintain.  He 
knows  that  the  gifts  which  enable  a  well-coached  young 
person  to  reproduce  what  has  been  given  him  on  a  short 
period  lead  in  after  years  to  a  second  class,  while  the 
broader  qualities  that  we  have  enumerated  will,  with 
adequate  character  and  industry,  blossom  into  a  '*  first" 
And  beyond  the  the  ultimate  appeal  of  the  honour  school 
how  few  venture  to  look !  So  even  the  wisdom  of  this 
world  leads  us  to  the  same  practical  conclusion  as  the 
teachings  of  the  educational  ideal ! 

I  am  now  drifting  into  those  practical  reflections  and 
personal  applications  with  which  every  good  preacher 

1.  I  nutT.  perhapg,  Tenture  to  call  the  ftttmtion  of  teaohan  to  the  extreme  ptsotlcal  utility  of 
the  Mriei  of  largely  ubUographical  leaflets  projected  and  pwtly  alieadf  lamed  bj  the  Hiatorieal 
Aaeociatlon.  They  are  ehort  IlBte,  each  of  four  octaro  pages  or  less,  putting  together  in  a  summary 
way  matten  of  importance  to  teachers  of  history.  Leaflet  No  L  treats  of  the  Ameriean  device  of 
"Source  Books."  Leaflet  No.  II.  enumerates  oriticaUy  "  Some  Books  on  the  Teaching  of  History 
In  Schools."  Leaflet  No.  HL,  referred  to  in  the  text,  is  enUUed  "A  Summary  of  Hlstoricsl 
Examinations  affecting  Schools,  Including  Matriculation  Examinations  and  Entrance  Scholarships." 
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winds  up  his  homily.  Let  me  add  another.  If  the 
scholarship  course  is  best  which  makes  outlines  its  chief 
feature,  even  more  clearly  best  is  the  matriculation 
examination  to  a  university  that  leans  in  the  same 
direction.  Thus  the  matriculation  of  the  Northern 
Universities,  that  requires  all  English  history  in  outline, 
is  better  than  the  Welsh  University  matriculation,  which 
limits  its  field  to  the  period  1485  to  1832.  But  there  are 
worse  offenders  than  the  University  of  Wales,  as  the 
study  of  the  aforesaid  Leaflet  No.  III.  will  easily  show. 
As,  however,  the  hardened  academic  misdoers  err  not 
only  by  laying  stress  on  limited  periods,  but  even  more 
grievously  in  so  far  as  they  make  history  either  optional 
or  non-existent,  to  enlarge  upon  their  errors  would  take 
us  too  far  away  from  my  present  subject. 

One  other  practical  application.  All  through  this 
paper  I  have  been  speaking  as  if  the  teacher  of  history 
was  free  to  choose  what  he  can  teach,  and  have  been 
trying  to  persuade  him  not  to  tie  himself  up  in  a  short 
period.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  all  know  that  few 
teachers  enjoy  any  real  liberty  of  selection.  We  have 
to  teach  what  we  teach  because  we  are  told  to  do  so,  and 
our  instructions  are  generally  dictated  by  the  needs  of  one 
of  the  big  external  examinations  that  threaten  to  swallow 
up  all  the  spirit  and  originality  of  English  teachers.  A 
man  teaches  the  Tudor  period  because  it  is  what  is 
wanted  for  this  or  that  examination.  If  another  examina- 
tion next  year  also  chooses  the  Tudors,  and  his  class  has 
to  go  in  for  that  also,  he  will  have  to  teach  the  Tudors 
over  again,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Thus  the  dangers 
of  limiting  historical  teaching  to  a  little  area  become 
intensified  when  one  has  no  control  over  what  the 
little  area  has  to  be,  but  may  be  repeatedly  condemned 
to  tread  and  retread  the  selfsame  course,  and  that  not 
because  one  likes  it  but  because  some  outside  authority 
wills  it  so  to  be.  The  moral  is,  that  if  we  have  to  teach 
on  lines  defined  for  us  by  others,  we  are  much  freer  with 
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a  broad  course  than  with  a  limited  one.  Another  deduc- 
tion is  that  periods  become  doubly  dangerous  when  the 
teachers  have  no  voice  in  their  selection. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  brief  recapitulation  of  my  posi- 
tion. I  maintain  that  the  teaching  of  broad  outlines  rather 
than  of  limited  periods  should  be  the  foundation  of  historical 
teaching  in  schools.  I  base  my  position  on  the  fact  that 
a  broad  sweep  of  historical  vision  is  necessary  to  effect 
the  education  of  the  ordinary  man,  and  that  the  details  of 
history  are  trivial,  uncertain,  and  unimportant  as  compared 
with  the  broad  outlines.  Moreover  the  prior  effort 
necessary  to  teach  these  properly  will  leave  little  time, 
having  regard  to  the  claims  of  other  subjects,  to  enable 
us  to  indulge  in  instruction  in  detailed  periods.  Further, 
I  maintain  that  such  an  extended  course  has  a  greater 
educational  value,  and  necessitates  severer  drill  in 
proportion  and  relevancy,  cause  and  effect,  than  the 
alternative  scheme.  Outlines  minimize  the  danger  of 
premature  specialisation  and  supply  the  indispensable 
basis  for  locating  a  limited  period  in  its  environment. 
I  deny  that  periods  are  more  interesting  than 
outlines  properly  treated,  and  show  that  there  are 
less  questionable  ways  of  obtaining  the  local  colour 
and  interest  than  that  involved  in  a  fatal  limitation 
of  study.  The  greater  easiness  in  teaching  a 
period,  and  still  more  the  greater  facility  with  which 
we  can  examine  in  one,  are  additional  eloquent  appeals 
for  our  throwing  our  main  stress  in  the  teaching  of  out- 
lines. If  I  do  not  here  repeat  some  of  the  limitations  that 
I  found  it  prudent  to  make,  and  if  I  do  not  anywhere  sug- 
gest some  other  possible  qualifications  to  my  doctrine,  it  is 
because  I  want  to  provoke  a  good  debate,  and  not  because 
I  am  quite  so  dogmatic  in  my  inner  consciousness  as  I  may 
sometimes  seem  to  be  in  this  paper.  f.  F.  Tout. 

Copies  of  The  Univernty  BevUw  containing  Professor  Tout's  "Schools  of 
History"  (March,  1906),  and  Professor  Ramsay  Afuir's  '* Criteria  of  Historical 
Teaching'^  (Novemher,  1906),  may  still  be  obtained  from  the  Pablisheis.-- 
Editor,  The  Univerniy  Review. 
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The  Genesis  of  a  National 
School  of  Painting  in  Scotland. 

BY 

V.  V.  BRANFORD,  M.A. 

Though  not  the  earliest  or  the  greatest  of  Scottish 
artists,  David  Allan  was  the  Pioneer  of  a  really  native 
school.  He  was  born  at  Alloa,  in  1744,  and  died  in 
Edinburgh,  1 796.  No  separate  book  records  the  story 
of  his  life  and  work.  There  is,  however,  a  good  deal  of 
information  about  him,  scattered  through  the  biographical 
dictionaries  and  the  historical  treatises  dealing  with  the 
lives  of  British  artists. 

Like  Wilkie,  his  great  successor  in  the  painting  of 
Scottish  character  scenes,  Allan  was  a  Fife  man,  his  father 
being  shore  master  at  Alloa.  The  bent  of  young  Allan's 
talents — his  insight  into  the  humorous  side  of  life  and  his 
power  of  rendering  his  conceptions  in  line — emerged  at 
an  early  age.  When  a  youngster  of  ten  he  fell  into 
disgrace  at  school,  through  caricaturing  his  teacher.  The 
village  dominie,  "a  vain,  conceited  old  person,"  seems 
to  have  rather  prided  himself  upon  the  possession  of  a 
dressing-gown  made  of  tartan  cloth.  This,  with  the 
addition  of  a  nightcap  of  the  same  material,  was  the 
costume  in  which  he  ordinarily  taught  and  flogged  his 
pupils.  The  ten-year-old  Allan  drew  on  his  slate  a 
picture  of  the  dominie,  in  his  tartan  dressing-gown  and 
nightcap,  in  the  act  of  thrashing  a  culprit.  The  drawing 
fell    into    the  hands  of  the  dominie  himself,   and  he 
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rewarded  the  young  artist  by  a  whipping  and  expulsion 
from  the  school.  Asked  afterwards  by  his  father  how  he 
had  dared  to  put  such  an  insult  on  his  teacher  by 
representing  him  so  ridiculously,  the  boy  expressed  the 
nnconscious  impulse  of  his  genius,  in  the  remark,  **I  only 
made  it  like  him,  Father!" 

Of  the  next  decade  in  his  life,  little  or  nothing  is 
recorded  save  that  he  served  a  seven  years*  apprentice- 
ship to  Messrs.  Foulis,  the  celebrated  Glasgow  printers, 
whose  **  Academy  of  Arts,"  established  in  Glasgow  about 
this  time,  was  we  are  told,  **  beginning  to  make  some 
noise  in  the  country."  We  next  hear  of  him  at  twenty, 
attracting  the  notice  of  Lord  Cathcart  by  his  uncommon 
artistic  powers.  Lady  Cathcart  raised  a  handsome 
subscription  amongst  her  friends  in  order  to  send  the 
youth  to  Rome  to  have  him  fashioned  into  an  artist  of  the 
contemporary  variety  of  the  classical  mould,  i.e,,  a  painter 
of  Greek  draperies  and  titled  sitters.  He  remained  in 
Italy  eleven  years,  studying  and  working,  and  gained  a 
notable  academic  distinction.  He  carried  off  the  medal 
offered  by  the  Guild  of  Painters  for  the  best  historical 
composition.  The  only  other  British  painter  who  had 
previously  achieved  this  distinction  in  the  art  capital  of 
Europe,  where  the  students  of  all  nations  mingled  and 
competed,  was  also  a  Scotsman — Gavin  Hamilton.  At 
first,  Allan  followed  the  beaten  track  of  contemporary 
fashion.  He  painted  classical  subjects  in  the  Post- 
Renaissance  Italian  style.  His  prize  composition,  titled 
"The  Origin  of  Painting,"  represented  the  orthodox 
scene  of  a  Corinthian  maid  outlining  the  shadow  of  her 
lover  s  face.  But  his  individuality  could  not  be  repressed. 
Even  before  leaving  Italy,  his  genius  sought  and  found  a 
theme  for  his  brush  in  the  everyday  life  of  the  people. 
He  painted  some  popular  Italian  street  scenes.  It  was 
inevitable  that  contemporary  critics,  swayed  by  the  bias  of 
the  period,  should  condemn  any  departure  from  the  con- 
ventional.    At  any  rate,  Allan  s  pictures  were  declared 
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to  exhibit  neither  drawing,  colour  nor  composition.  The 
one  quality  allowed  to  them  was  "expression."  The 
kind  of  ^'expression"  of  which  Allan  was  a  master  may 
be  indicated  in  the  following  anecdote.  Not  very  long 
ago  an  eminent  Scottish  judge  sat  for  his  portrait  to  an 
Edinburgh  artist.  Scanning  the  completed  canvas,  the 
judge  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  artist's  work,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  pleaded  for  one  final  alteration.  "Can't 
you,"  he  said  to  the  artist,  "put  into  it  a  little  more  dislike 
of  the  Government  Education  Bill."  The  touch  of  carica- 
ture which  is  imparted  to  his  figures  has  gained  him  the  title 
of  the  Scottish  Hogarth.  But  there  is  a  crucial  difference 
between  the  two  artists.  In  Allan's  work  there  is  little 
or  no  endeavour  to  give  form  to  moral  intention.  His 
characteristic  power  lay  not  so  much  in  the  selection  of 
qualities  as  in  the  accentuation  of  such  expression  as 
happened  to  be  most  strikingly  habitual  to  his  model. 
Had  Allan  lived  a  couple  of  centuries  earlier  and  painted 
catholic  dignitaries  during  the  Reformation,  his  portraits 
would  probably  have  shared  the  fate  that  befel  one  of 
George  Jamesone's  canvases.  When  a  Protestant  town 
council  came  into  power  at  Aberdeen,  the  portrait  of  the 
previous  provost — a  Catholic — painted  by  Jamesone,  was 
officially  removed  from  the  town  hall,  on  the  ground  that 
it  "savoured  of  popery."  In  the  treatment  of  those  sub- 
jects where  the  selective  power  of  the  artist  is  dominant, 
Allan,  unlike  Hogarth,  sought  to  emphasise  not  the 
moral  and  didactic,  but  the  ludicrous  and  incongruous 
aspect.  This  is  well  seen  in  the  painting  which  is 
regarded  as  most  typical  of  his  style,  called  "Interior  of 
a  Church  at  Dunfermline,  at  the  moment  when  an 
imprudent  couple  are  rebuked  by  the  clergyman." 

It  was  not  till  his  final  settlement  in  Scotland,  after  a 
prolonged  roving  career,  that  Allan's  natural  powers  and 
inclinations  became  fully  developed.  On  his  return  from 
Italy,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  London.  It  was  still 
apparently  his   intention   to   follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
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his  fellow  countrymen — Jamesone,  Aikman,  Hamilton, 
Ramsay  and  other  Scottish  artists  who  had  made  a 
reputation  as  painters  of  portraits  and  classical  themes. 
At  this  time  (1777)  Ramsay,  now  a  veteran  of  sixty-four, 
was  painter  to  the  king,  but  had  somewhat  passed  the 
zenith  of  his  career  as  fashionable  court  portraitist 
Reynolds,  ten  years  younger  than  Ramsay,  had  been, 
for  nearly  a  decade,  president  of  the  newly  instituted 
academy,  and  had  manifestedly  eclipsed  all  previous 
British  painters,  either  Scottish  or  English. 

After  two  years  more  or  less  futile  effort  in  London, 
Allan  returned  for  good  to  his  native  country.  He  was 
soon  afterwards  appointed  successor  to  Runciman  as 
Master  and  Director  of  the  Academy  established  in 
Edinburgh  by  the  Board  of  Manufactures  for  the 
purpose  of  ''diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
the  fine  arts  and  elegance  of  design  in  the  various 
manufactures  which  required  to  be  figured  and  orna- 
mented." This  post  he  held  till  his  death  at  the  age  of 
fifty-two.  His  latter  art  productions  included  an  edition 
of  "The  Gentle  Shepherd,"  embellished  with  characteristic 
drawings.  He  also  issued  a  collection  of  the  most 
humorous  of  the  old  Scottish  songs,  each  accompanied 
by  an  illustrative  etching  in  the  artist's  characteristic  style, 
and  at  his  death  he  left  a  series  of  drawings,  conceived  in 
a  similar  spirit,  to  illustrate  Burns*  poems.  His  official 
post,  his  rather  odd  personal  appearance  and  his  peculiar 
talents,  made  Allan  a  notable  figure  in  Edinburgh  society, 
which,  though  waning  somewhat  from  the  brilliance  of 
the  days  of  David  Hume  and  Adam  Smith,  was  still  a 
remarkable  circle  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  was  in  the  preceding  generation  that  Squire 
Bramble  visited  Edinburgh,  and  aply  described  it  as  "a 
hot-bed  of  genius."  To  those  who  had  seen  both  periods, 
the  latter  inevitably  presented  some  marks  of  decline. 
The  impartial  historian,  however,  cannot  entirely  endorse 
the  opinion   of  Lord    Hailes,   that  the  society  of  the 
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Scottish  capital,  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  was  ''a 
muckle  kailpot — the  scum  was  coming  to  the  top."  Those 
who  have  compared  Allan  to  Hogarth,  delight  in  pointing 
to  the  similarities  of  the  two  in  personal  appearance. 
The  Scotsman  was,  they  say,  "a  bad  resemblance"  of  his 
English  prototype.  In  Brown's  edition  of  '*The  Gentle 
Shepherd,"  published  in  1805,  Allan  is  described  as  being 
*' under  the  middle  size,  of  a  slender,  feeble  make,  with  a 
long,  sharp  head,  much  pitted  by  the  small  pox,  and  with 
fair  hair.  His  large,  prominent  eyes,  of  a  light  colour, 
were  weak,  near  sighted  and  not  very  animated.  His 
nose  was  long  and  high,  his  mouth  wide,  and  both 
ill-shaped.  His  whole  exterior,  to  strangers,  appeared 
unengaging,  trifling  and  mean,  and  his  deportment  was 
timid  and  obsequious,  the  prejudices,  naturally  excited 
by  these  disadvantages  at  introduction,  were,  however, 
dispelled  on  acquaintance,  and  as  he  became  easy  and 
pleased,  gradually  yielded  to  agreeable  sensations,  so 
that  they  insensibly  vanished,  and  at  last  were  not  only 
overlooked,  but  even  heightened  the  attraction  by  which 
they  were  unexpectedly  followed."  On  the  upsetting  of 
the  infant  in  the  snow  was  ascribed  the  peculiarity  of  the 
man's  figure.  A  homely  sort  of  wit  that  characterised 
Allan  had  in  it  at  times  something  of  the  saturnine 
humour  of  Hogarth.  There  is  a  story  of  a  man  who 
came  to  have  his  portrait  painted,  and  requested  the 
artist  to  draw  that  side  of  the  face  which  was  said  to 
be  more  beautiful  than  the  other.  Allan  silently  con- 
templated the  sitter's  profile  on  one  side,  and  then  dryly 
remarked,  **  Well  its  no  that  ane." 

Gavin  Hamilton's  well-known  painting,  ''Andromache 
weeping  over  Hector,"  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  pro- 
duction of  Scottish  art  before  Allan's  time.  But  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  conventional 
treatment  of  classic  themes  was  giving  way  in  all 
departments  of  artistic  representation  before  a  renascent 
wave  of  naturalism  and  nationalism.     In  literature,  Allan 
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Ramsay's  "Evergreen"  of  1724,  heralded  a  movement 
which  for  Scotland  culminated  in  Macpherson,  Burns  and 
Scott,  and  for  England,  in  the  Lake  poets.  The  dominant 
notes  of  this  movement  was  a  call  for  a  "return  to 
nature;"  for  the  cultivation  of  local  sympathies  and 
for  the  development  of  regional  culture  resources.  A 
fountain  head  of  revival  was  opened,  from  which  have 
flowed,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  a  hundred  different 
streams  and  currents,  some  of  them  so  widely  divergent, 
that  they  seem  to  be  (and  often  are)  reactionary.  The 
two  great  schools  of  romanticism  and  realism,  that  rise 
into  rivalry  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  with  their 
innumerable  and  subtly  graded  offshoots  of  to-day,  have 
their  point  of  initial  impetus  in  the  eighteenth  century 
revival.  Direct  proof  of  this  origin  is  curiously  seen  in 
the  indebtedness  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  a  primary 
source  of  inspiration,  acknowledged  both  by  Victor  Hugo 
and  Balzac,  the  respective  parents  of  modern  French 
Romanticism  and  Realism.  In  painting,  a  parallel 
movement  is  readily  discernible,  beginning  with  a  simple 
seeking  for  the  truth  of  nature  outside  one's  own  front  door, 
and  branching  out  into  the  many  schools  and  sub-schools 
that  specifically  range  themselves  under  the  broader 
banners  of  Impressionism  and  Realism.  The  literary  and 
the  art  movement  come  into  obvious  contact  in  the 
illustrations  to  Ramsay  and  Burns  designed  by  Allan. 
It  is  not  difficult,  indeed,  to  see  how  Allan  and  Wilkie, 
with  their  unconventional  representations  of  the  life  of 
the  local  folk,  are  the  analogues  of  Burns  and  Scott — 
though  to  be  sure  the  painters  do  not  reach  the  cosmic 
level  of  genius  displayed  by  the  writers.  In  England, 
Gainsborough,  Morland,  Constable  and  Turner,  fully 
match  the  Lake  poets. 

Though  Allan  may  be  considered  as  marking  the 
beginning  of  something  like  a  national  school  of  painting 
in  Scotland,  he  is  very  far  from  being  the  first  Scotsman 
who  rose  to  more  than  local  eminence  as  an  artist.     That 
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is  an  honour  which  belongs  indisputably  to  George 
Jamesone,  who  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  i.e.,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  Allan.  The  half  mythical  Poulevoir,  or  Polwarth, 
who,  according  to  M.  Michel,  painted  the  banner  of  Joan 
of  hrz—fleurs  de  lis,  with  a  world  and  two  angels,  and 
the  motxo  Jhesus  Maria — can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a 
serious  competitor.  There  are  trustworthy  materials  for 
a  biography  of  Jamesone,  but  a  curious  legend  grew 
up  regarding  his  start  in  professional  life.  It  was  thought 
too  impossible  a  freak  of  nature,  that  an  Aberdeen 
burgher,  should  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  send  away  his 
son  to  a  foreign  country  to  learn  to  be  an  artist — even 
though  it  was  to  be  under  Rubens.  To  account  for  the 
apparently  incongruous  combination  Aberdeen  and  Art 
historians,  unaware  that  her  granite  buildings  make 
Aberdeen  one  of  the  great  centres  of  monumental  art, 
invented  curious  stories,  it  was  shown  how  Ruben's 
second  wife — the  lovely  girl  of  "  the  straw  hat,"  whom 
the  painter  married  at  fifty-four,  she  being  sixteen — was 
a  Scotswoman,  and  was,  moreover,  a  kinswoman  of 
Jamesone's  father,  the  Aberdeen  burgher.  This  family 
tie  established,  what  more  natural  than  that  young 
Jamesone  should  pay  a  visit  to  his  Antwerp  relative, 
who  had  suddenly  been  elevated  to  fortune,  and  there 
stay  as  an  apprentice  to  her  husband — whose  pupil 
Jamesone  was,  at  the  same  time  as  Vandyck.  This  is 
a  charming  way  of  demonstrating  the  obvious.  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  intercourse — commercial  and 
intellectual — was  of  the  closest  kind  between  the  Low 
Countries  and  Scotland,  especially  Aberdeen.  So  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  prove  that  his  second  wife  was 
forty-second  cousin  to  a  Scotsman  in  order  to  account  for 
Rubens  having  a  Scottish  apprentice  in  his  studio.  It 
may  be  quite  true  that  the  beautiful  face  which  looks  out 
from  under  **the  straw  hat"  is  that  of  a  Scottish  girl,  but 
the  argument  is  superfluous  anyhow,  for  as  a  fact,  she 
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married  Rubens  after  Jamesone  had  left  Antwerp  and 
returned  to  his  native  city.  Among  the  many  dignitaries 
who  sat  to  Jamesone  was  Charles  II,  whose  portrait  he 
painted  during  the  royal  visit  to  Scotland  in  1633. 
Walpole,  still  the  leading  authority  on  the  history  of 
British  art,  calls  Jamesone  **  The  Scottish  Vandyck,"  and 
says  of  him  :  "He  was  the  first  British  portrait  painter, 
that  is,  the  first  inhabitant  of  Britain  who  painted,  like  a 
trained  artist,  life-size  portraits  in  oil."  Scottish  historians 
have  sometimes  made  it  a  boast  that  a  century  and  a  half 
before  England  produced  in  Reynolds,  her  first  great 
portrait  painter,  Scotland  had  Jamesone,  and  that  more- 
over there  is  an  unbroken  apostolic  succession  between 
Jamesone  and  Raebum.  These  patriotic  writers  are 
fond  of  quoting  Walpole's  saying,  that  "Scotland  is 
the  most  accomplished  nation  in  Europe." 

Perhaps  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that 
before  the  time  of  Allan  and  Wilkie,  there  were  no 
Scottish  painters  in  the  strict  sense  of  nationality,  and 
that  Jamesone,  Aikman,  Gavin  Hamilton,  David  Martin, 
and  even  Ramsay,  belonged  rather  to  the  European 
Republic  of  Art,  in  which  all  painters  were  brothers 
independently  of  country.  Let  not  the  hasty  critic, 
judging  by  the  standard  of  to-day,  deny  the  erstwhile 
fraternity  of  artists.  As  Charles  Reade  said,  apropos 
of  this  very  question,  there  was  a  time  when  "even 
Christians  loved  one  another."  The  political  unity  of 
Europe — the  work  of  heathen  Rome — broken  by  the 
Barbarian  invasions,  survived  in  the  theory  of  inter- 
national law.  So  the  spiritual  unity  of  Europe — the 
work  of  Christian  Rome — broken  by  the  Reformation, 
survived  in  the  theory  of  an  international  art  and  science. 
The  sphere  of  practical  art  was  the  more  easily  able  to 
escape  the  disruptive  influences,  because,  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  artists  had  already  beg^n  to  divorce 
their  occupation  from  industrial  work,  to  dissociate 
themselves  from   the  everyday  life  of  the  people  and 
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to  elevate  themselves  into  the  position  of  a  new 
social  caste. 

Almost  without  exception,  the  designers  of  the  great 
cathedrals  are  unknown  to  us,  even  by  name.  This  is 
simply  because  the  architects  of  those  days  were  of  no 
social  distinction  in  the  eyes  of  historians  and  chroniclers. 
They  were  either  journeymen  masons,  accustomed  both 
to  "  draw  out  their  own  plot  "  (the  mediaeval  phrase  for 
designing)  and  to  handle  the  chisel  and  the  trowel ;  or 
they  were  obscure  monks  prepared  to  take  their  turn  at 
the  washing  tub,  the  kitchen  oven,  or  the  square  and 
compass,  as  the  run  of  monastic  duties  dictated.  As  late 
as  the  beginning  of  the  seventeeth  century,  one  finds 
Dorothy  Wadham,  the  founder  of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford,  paying  her  architect  jC^  a  week — the  wages  of  a 
skilled  artisan.  The  late  professor  of  economics  at 
Oxford  assures  us  that  this  artisan  architect  built  "  fifty 
times  better  than  his  modern  professional  successor,  who 
receives  fifty  times  as  much  pay."  But  one  may  admire 
the  all-round  faculties  of  the  old  artist  craftsmen,  and  at  the 
same  time  appreciate  the  marvelous  specialist  aptitude  of 
the  modern  masters.  The  historian  finds  his  highest 
pleasure  in  the  appreciation  of  the  best  work  of  each  age, 
not  in  the  depreciatian  of  the  worst ;  in  the  discovery  of 
progressive  tendencies,  rather  in  the  detection  of  retro- 
gressive lapses.  It  is  only  by  the  cultivation  of  catholic 
sympathies  that  the  student  of  art  can  rise  to  the  lofty 
height  of  the  dying  Gainsboro,  whose  last  breath 
proclaimed,  **  We  are  all  going  to  Heaven,  and  Vandyck 
is  of  the  party." 

The  transition  type  between,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
mediaeval  craftsman  who  was  artist  and  labourer  at  the 
same  time,  putting  into  every  job  he  handled  his  full 
powers  of  creative  beauty;  and  on  the  other,  his  two 
modern  specialist  successors,  the  mechanical  industrialist 
and  the  professional  artist,  is  well  exemplified  by  a 
certain    Jacob    of  Wit,   a   Scoto- Dutchman,   who   was 
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house-painter  and  •  artist  by  turns  as  his  patrons  and 
customers  desired.  He  executed  in  oils  a  set  of  royal 
ancestors  for  the  Stuart  sovereign,  which  adorn  Holy- 
rood  Palace  under  the  fanciful  title  of  **  The  Monarchs  of 
Scotland."  Or,  at  least,  if  de  Wit  did  not  contract  for 
the  whole  set,  he  certainly  completed  the  undertaking, 
which  had,  perhaps,  proved  to  be  beyond  the  imaginative 
range  of  a  less  versatile  painter.  In  the  royal  accounts 
of  expenditure  for  1674,  this  same  de  Wit  is  entered  as 
receiving  payment  "for  two  several  chimney-pieces 
paynted  by  him,  and  for  paynting  in  marble  colour  ane 
chimney."  Again,  in  the  following  year,  there  is  an 
entry  in  the  accounts:  "Item,  payed  to  Mr.  de  Wit 
paynter  ;^I20  Scots  {i,e.,  about  £^)  for  ane  piece  of 
historie,  paynted  and  placed  in  the  roof  of  the  King's  bed 
chamber."  De  Wit  was  evidently  prepared  to  execute 
with  equal  promptness  an  order  to  paint  a  portrait  or 
grain  a  mantel-piece  in  marble  ;  to  paint  a  historical 
composition  or  to  whitewash  a  ceiling. 

If  one  uses  the  word  artist  in  its  widest  sense  of  an 
individual,  whose  primary  motive  of  work  is  the  beautiful 
rather  than  the  profitable,  the  men  who  must  be  set  down 
as  the  artists  of  the  middle  ages  are  the  goldsmiths  and 
silversmiths,  the  masons  and  the  metal  workers,  the 
carpenters  and  the  glass-stainers ;  the  illuminators  and  the 
embroiderers.     Many  of  the  great   Italian   Renaissance 

Eainters,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  either  goldsmiths  or 
ad  been  apprenticed  to  goldsmiths.  In  our  own  country, 
Hogarth  began  as  a  silversmith  and  Raeburn  as  a  gold- 
smith. Painting  as  a  fine  art  may  be  said  to  have  grown 
out  of  book  illumination.  But  when,  at  the  Renaissance, 
painting  became  a  fashionable  cult,  not  a  few  of  the 
expert  craftsmen  were  enticed  by  a  desire  to  express 
themselves  in  the  new  medium,  to  forsake  the  handicraft 
to  which  they  had  been  trained  Theoretically,  however, 
the  pictorial  art  was  held  to  have  arisen  as  a  specialisation 
of  function  branching  off  from  the  old  craft  of  surface 
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painting.  Thus,  in  France,  where  down  to  the  Revolu- 
tion the  old  guild  system  persisted  in  all  its  elaborate 
detail  of  organisation,  artists  were  technically  in  the  Guild 
of  St.  Luke  along  with  the  house-painters,  whitewashers, 
and  plasterers — and  this,  too,  nearly  a  century  after  the 
French  Academy  had  been  formed.  As  architecture 
before  the  Renaissance,  so  painting  afterwards  afforded 
the  chief  outlet  for  the  artistic  genius  of  Europe.  In  the 
presidency  of  the  international  republic  of  art,  the 
freemason  was,  as  it  were,  succeeded  by  the  artist. 
Though  never  crystallising  into  definite  organisation,  the 
new  class  of  pictorial  artists  became  an  international 
roving  fraternity  with  something  of  the  privileges — more 
elastic  perhaps  because  unwritten — of  the  old  order  of 
freemasons,  called  free,  because  they  were  chartered  by 
papal  authority  to  pass  from  town  to  town  and  from 
country  to  country,  wherever  their  services  as  master 
builders  were  required.  Scotland,  by  reason  chiefly  of 
her  long  and  intimate  political  alliance  with  France,  was 
less  isolated  than  England  from  the  Continent.  That, 
perhaps,  is  why  Scotsmen  were  more  influenced  by  the 
European  mainstreams  both  of  painting  and  philosophy. 
The  Dutch — leaders  of  the  European  nations  in  so  many 
things — were  also  first  to  develop  a  truly  national  school 
of  painting — one  which  reflected  not  cosmic  modes  of 
thought,  but  the  local  life  of  a  specific  people.  It  might, 
indeed,  have  been  expected,  from  the  close  spiritual 
communion  of  the  two  countries,  that  the  influence  of 
Holland  would  have  led  to  the  rise  of  a  national  school  of 
painting  in  Scotland  long  before  the  days  of  Allan  and 
Wilkie.  But  the  relative  poverty  of  the  country,  the 
political  desertion  of  her  aristocracy  after  the  union  of 
the  crowns,  and  the  forcible  repression  of  Celtic  influences, 
all  militated  against  the  growth  of  art  in  Scotland. 

V.  V.  Branford. 
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Higher  Education  and  the 
Democracy/ 

BY 

GEORGE  C  PRINGLE.  M.A., 

Rector^  Peebles  Burgh  and  County  High  School  and  Hon,  Orgamsing 

Secretary  to  the  Association  of  Teachers  in  the  Secondary 

Schools  of  Scotland. 

I.  The  Need  for  Higher  Education, 

The  doctrine  that  higher  education  is  a  luxury,  although 
sometimes  employed  in  contentious  argument,  has  never 
really  been  an  article  of  national  faith  in  Scodand.  No 
people,  and  least  of  all  the  Scottish,  could  ever  become 
enthusiastic  at  the  thought  of  promoting  luxur)%  if  it  were 
meant  only  for  the  few.  But  luxury  is  a  relative  term, 
historically  as  well  as  socially.  What  was  luxury 
yesterday  becomes  a  necessity  to-morrow;  and,  at  the 
last  resort,  one  could  by  a  process  of  Cartesian  doubt, 
soon  think  all  one's  luxuries  out  of  existence,  and  oneself 
into  a  primitive  state  of  indigence,  material,  moral,  and 
intellectual. 

The  attempt  will  be  made,  then,  in  what  follows  to 
show  (i)  that  higher  education  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  necessity  of  civilised  existence,  and  its  extension, 
therefore,  more  and  more  a  matter  of  national  concern ; 
(2)  what  some  of  the  reasons  are  for  the  want  of  interest 
which  at  present  prevails  regarding  it;  and  (3)  what  are 
the  means  of  promoting  this  interest,  and  of  thus  attaining 
the  ideal  implied  in  the  first  proposition. 

(i)  Firstly,  Higher  Education  is  necessary  front  the 

1.  Prerident'i  SaUiinff  Addren  mt  Bdinbvrgh,  1906,  to  AMOoUtion  of  TeMhoa  in  the  Saoonduy 
Bchoola  of  SooUand.  B«ad  to  Olaavow  uid  Westarn  AfltoeUktioB  of  Baoonduj  TeMlien  in  PabUc 
(Hifber  Onde)  Sohooli,  1006,  and  alio  to  Abenlwn  Bianeh  of  AaaodaUon  of  Teadhon  in 
Seoondaiy  Schooli,  Janoary,  1907. 
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Social  and  Political  points  of  view.  Proudhon,  in  his 
definition  of  the  end  and  aim  of  education,  says :  ''  L*in- 
struction  de  Thomme  doit  §tre  tellement  con9ue  et 
combing  qu'elle  dure  i  peu  pr^  toute  la  vie.  Le  progr^ 
dans  rinstruction  comme  dans  le  vertu  est  de  toutes  les 
conditions  et  de  tous  les  Ages ;  c'est  la  premiere  garantie 
de  notre  dignit6  et  de  notre  f^licite." 

But  the  aristocratic  conception  of  higher  education, 
and,  therefore,  of  culture,  denies  this  claim.  Culture, 
however,  is  like  religion,  and  consequently  such  a  con- 
ception is  its  very  negation.  Unless  the  capacity  for 
religion  were  universal  it  would  cease  to  exist.  So  with 
culture.  Christianity  is  the  splendid  protest  against  the 
Judaistic  or  aristocratic  conception  of  religion;  it  has 
proved  that  religion  decays  only  when  belief  in  its 
universal  capacity  decays.  The  Christian  instinct  is  to 
share  spiritual  wealth ;  and  in  the  sense  that  Christianity 
is  the  natural  development  of  Judaism,  it  is  also  the 
natural  instinct.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  material 
wealth  until  man  has  been  touched  to  finer  issues  by 
religious  or  humanistic  influences. 

Next  to  bread,  the  greatest  necessity  of  the  people  is 
education,  and  even  those  whom  physical  want  oppresses 
most  have  come  to  see  that  material  well-being  will  never 
save  them  socially  or  individually.  They  are,  therefore, 
coming  to  claim  moral  and  intellectual  well-being ; 
capacity  and  opportunity  for  the  highest  manhood. 
These  needs  are  becoming  all  the  more  apparent  to  the 
wage-earners  since  religion  no  longer  supplies  to  many 
of  them  that  intellectual  and  spiritual  retreat  from  the 
pressing  restraints  of  their  material  existence.  Hence 
the  need  to  consider  what  higher  education  means  in 
general,  and  what  it  means  to  this  class  in  particular. 

The  Education  Act  of  1872  was  intended  to  provide 
the  means  of  teaching  the  voter  to  read  and  write  so  that 
he  might  be  able  to  exercise  the  franchise.  But  if  not 
sufficiently  educated  the  voter  may  vote  wrongly,  which 
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is  worse  than  not  voting  at  all.  He  may,  of  course,  vote 
either  for  one  side  or  another  in  politics  and  still  vote 
wrongly  or  rightly.  This  requires  no  elucidation — 
except,  perhaps,  to  the  party  newspapers,  Hence  com- 
pulsory education  is  vain  unless  it  makes  a  man  intelligent, 
moral,  and  sympathetic,  in  short,  unless  it  gives  him 
culture.  Otherwise,  the  danger  of  entrusting  power  to 
hands  that  know  not  how  to  use  it,  is  simply  multiplied. 
The  ** intellectuals"  in  every  revolution  are  the  moderating 
influence.  As  a  rule  they  have  failed  because,  as  a  rule, 
they  have  been  in  the  minority.  The  ** hooligan"  at 
either  end  of  the  social  scale  has  a  natural  antipathy  to 
to  the  *' intellectual."  Ability  to  read  is  clearly  not 
enough,  for  a  man  may  be  misled  by  the  first  newspaper 
he  picks  up,  or  by  the  first  political  pamphlet  put  into 
his  hands.  Such  convictions,  doubtless,  induced  our 
legislators  to  extend  the  school  age.  Is  the  extension 
sufficient?  To-morrow  the  democracy  will  be  our  rulers; 
they  must,  therefore,  be  educated,  and,  because  society  is 
a  highly  complicated  machine  which  ignorant  hands  may 
easily  injure,  highly  educated. 

Education  is  being  democratised  for  man's  material 
needs,  the  next  step  will  be  to  democratise  it  for  man's 
social  and  spiritual  needs.  If  culture  is  to  know  the  best 
that  has  been  thought  or  said,  then,  when  all  ranks  and 
classes  know  and  love  the  best,  the  sense  of  spiritual  and 
intellectual  kinship  will  be  created,  a  true  feeling  of  equality 
and,  therefore,  sympathy  engendered.  Culture  in  this  sense 
will  work  against  class  distinctions  towards  a  homogeneous 
national  sentiment.  It  will  give  the  workers  a  true 
patriotism,  because  founded  on  humanistic  grounds.  The 
taunt  **  Ubi  bene,  ibi  patria^'  will  have  lost  its  sting 
because  the  antithesis  will  have  become  an  identity. 
Placed  on  the  broad  basis  of  an  intellectual  and  spiritual 
confederation,  culture  will  lose  its  narrow  and  shallow 
interpretation,  and  will  regain  its  true  humanistic 
significance. 
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To  withdraw  oneself  into  one's  own  private,  social,  or 
professional  circle  when  wounded  or  hurt  by  contact  with 
vulgar  ignorance  and  intolerance  is  to  deny  the  faith  that 
is  in  us,  ''Hofno  sum:  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto.'' 

Only  thus  can  a  true  patriotism,  which  is  a  growth  of 
literary  and  aesthetic  culture  be  evolved.  Shakespeare, 
Burns,  and  Scott  have  created  it  more  than  kings  and 
statesmen;  more  than  all  our  heroes,  mighty  as  these 
have  been  on  land  and  sea.  **It  is  the  deepest  and 
noblest  effect  of  the  fine  arts,  and  above  all  of  poetry, 
that  they  break  down  the  barriers  of  civil  communities 
and  create  out  of  tribes  a  nation,  and  out  of  the  nations 
a  world."^  "Hellenic  nationality  was  the  result  of  Greek 
poetic  art."*  The  extension  of  higher  culture  in  America 
during  the  past  twenty  years  has,  one  may  safely  assert, 
done  more  to  create  an  Anglo-Saxon  nationality  and  to 
strengthen  the  political  attachment  of  America  to  Great 
Britain  than  any  other  cause.  The  Roman  empire  was 
welded  together  by  force,  and  it  decayed  through  lack  of 
a  truly  national  culture.  "The  divorce  between  the 
culture  open  to  the  mass  of  the  people  and  that  enjoyed 
by  the  upper  classes"  made  for  national  disintregation. 
"The  plebeians  suspected  and  disliked  what  they  knew 
was  not  for  them."*  Patriotism  should  be  something  more 
than  a  matter  of  flags  in  our  primary  schools;  it  should 
be  a  matter  of  culture  in  our  higher  schools. 

In  the  "Report  on  Education  for  1904-5"  there  is  an 
account  of  German  education  by  Mr.  Andrew,  H.M. 
Inspector  of  Schools.  He  says,  "The  'Padagogik'  of 
to-day  is  a  social  'Padagogik.*  The  school  becomes  a 
social  institution,  a  working  community  (Arbeitsgemein- 
schaft),  a  state  writ  small  (Ein  Staat  im  Kleinen),  training 
in  which  affords  the  best  preparation  for  the  life  in  civic 
society.  This  social  movement  holds  up  as  its  ideal  a 
universal  Volkschule  (die   allgemeine    Volkschule),    in 

L  HominMn,  tol.  L,  chap,  xt.,  a  S07.    BaiUj  k  Son,  18M. 

J.  IWd. 

8L  PrafetKNT  WiUdni'i  "Bonuui  Xdnation,'*  p.  ».    Ouateidge  JJnirmHtj  Prait,  1906. 
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which  all  classes  of  society,  rich  and  poor  alike,  would 
receive  so  much  at  least  of  their  education  together."^ 

In  France  the  tendency  is  in  the  same  direction.  At 
a  Congress  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Teachers  held 
in  Paris  in  May,  1904,  the  following  resolution  was 
carried,  on  the  motion  of  a  professor  of  literature  in  one 
of  the  Lycees  of  Paris:  ''That  Education  has  not  for  its 
aim  or  its  effect  to  create  different  social  classes."* 

Now  what  is  the  state  of  affairs  in  America  ?  The 
Moseley  Commissioners  are  unanimous  in  stating  that 
what  impressed  them  most  on  their  recent  visit  to 
America  was  the  popular  enthusiasm  for  education, — the 
result  to  a  large  extent  of  its  democratic  aims  and  ideals. 
"Many  Jasons"  sail  eastward  in  quest  of  the  treasures  of 
art  and  learning  wherewith  to  enrich  their  country. 
Alumni  of  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  of  all  ranks 
and  occupations  send  or  leave  gifts  to  their  Abnae 
mattes.  The  son  of  the  President  of  the  States  sits  in 
the  same  school  and  on  the  same  bench  as  the  son  of  the 
President's  gardener.  Since  1883  the  high  school 
attendance  has  doubled,  and  is  increasing  five  times 
faster  that  the  population,  having  risen  from  4  to  9*5  per 
1000.  Scotland,  including  higher  grade  schools,  has 
5  per  1000,  Out  of  a  population  of  76,000,000,  America 
has  6,005  public  high  schools.  Out  of  a  population  of 
4^  millions,  Scotland  has  55  higher  class  and  74  higher 
grade  schools,  or  a  total  of  129.  To  equal  America 
she  would  require  to  have  346,  or  nearly  three  times  her 

E resent  number.'  As  more  than  one  English  Commissioner 
as  put  it,  with  us  millionaires  found  families,  in  America 
they  found  schools  and  colleges. 

1.  "  B«port  or  the  Cknninlttee  of  Oowicll  on  Kdaoatlon  In  flooClaDd  tor  1906,"  p.  40fi. 

&  "  Qoe  I'enMifiiemeot  a'ait  point  poor  bat  ni  poor  effet  de  ortar  dM  nlamw  ■odaleB."  Paget 
lAhrtM  Na  175, 1904.    Rue  de  U  Sorbonne,  Pftria. 

8.  At  present  (1907)  Sootland  poieeiee  82  higher  elaee  ichoole,  avence  sttendsooe,  8,700;  S3 
endowed  eohoole  reoeiTlng  etete  gntnte,  ftreimge  attendance,  7,968,  and,  erron  excepted,  64  prirate 


(induding  preparatoiy)  adkoolfl  not  xeoetving  State  grante,  hat  nnder  Oovemmeot  inspection.  No 
returns  are  available  for  average  attendance.  It  maj  be  safe  to  assame  that  not  more  than 
18  or  15  private  schools  are  not  Indaded  in  the  64.    The  total  namber  of  teachers,  ezdaslve  of 


visiting  teachers  in  higher  class  Isahsidised  and  inspected  b]r  Government)  eohools  Is  490,  In 
endowed  eohools  407,  and  in  the  nnvate  and  preparatotV  schools  a  low  average  woald  be  800.  Of 
higher  grade  sdiools  there  were,  In  1900, 187  onaer  pnbUo  and  14  ander  private  I 
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In  Scotland  the  parish  school  has  never  had  a  proper 
substitute;  the  board  schools  may  have  been  coincident 
with  the  growing  differentiation  of  social  castes,  so 
striking  a  feature  of  our  national  life  during  the  past 
thirty  years,  but  its  limited  culture  has  done  nothing  to 
retard,  and  much  to  hasten  the  polarisation  of  class 
sentiment.  The  old  ideal  of  elementary  education  for 
all,  and  university  education  for  the  clever  few,  was  a 
national  ideal,  because  the  parish  school  of  Scotland  was 
like  the  common  school  of  America,  a  democratic 
institution.  It  is  now  only  parochial,  and  the  popular 
consciousness  has  through  social  and  economic  changes 
in  its  slow  evolution  come  to  apprehend,  obscurely  it 
may  be,  that  higher  education,  as  at  present  administered, 
is  beyond  its  reach.  As  a  consequent  reaction  its  interest 
in  elementary  education  has  declined,  one  might  almost 
say  disappeared.  The  humbler  classes  no  longer  make 
their  sons  ministers;  they  have  even  become  shy  of 
making  them  schoolmasters,  and  higher  education  no 
longer  appeals  to  the  workers  because  they  have  come  to 
see  that  it  does  nothing  for  them  as  a  class,  that  in  short 
it  only  provides  an  escape  for  a  chosen  few  from  the 
masses  to  the  classes.  It  has  hardly  even  yet  begun  to 
look  for  a  new  intellectual  basis  for  higher  education, 
though  the  movement  to  obtain  university  recognition 
for  science,  commerce,  and  education  as  faculties,  has 
made  great  progress  even  in  Britain  and  is  bound  to 
result  in  a  claim  for  the  higher  education  of  the  democracy 
and,  therefore,  in  the  widening  of  its  purport  and  aim. 

Hence,  to  prevent  social  disintegration,  to  recreate 
national  solidarity,  we  conclude  that  it  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  nation  that  higher  education  should  be  extended. 

(2)  Higher  Education  is  necessary  from  the  Economic 
Point  of  View,  (a)  As  a  realisation  of  Elementary 
Education.  Professor  Marshall,  in  his  "Principles  of 
Economics,*'  says:  **The  laws  which  govern  the  birth 
of  genius  are  inscrutable.     It  is  probable  that  the  per- 
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centage  of  children  of  the  working  classes  who  are 
endowed  with  natural  abilities  of  the  highest  order  is  not 
so  great  as  that  of  the  children  of  the  people  who  have 
attained  or  inherited  a  high  position  in  society.  But 
since  the  manual  labour  classes  are  four  or  five  times  as 
numerous  as  all  the  other  classes  put  together,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  more  than  one  half  of  the  best  natural 
genius  of  the  country  belongs  to  them;  and  of  this  a 
great  part  is  fruitless  for  want  of  opportunity."^  But  it  is 
the  mass  not  the  notable  instance  that  is  valuable  to  a 
community.  Education  should  aim  *'not  to  make  giants 
but  to  elevate  the  race  at  once."  Dr.  Murray  Butler  tells  us 
it  has  been  proved  in  America  that  the  productive  capacity 
of  a  country  is  greatest  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
the  school  course.^  As  a  matter  of  national  economy 
therefore,  in  order  that  the  State  may  get  the  value  for 
the  money  spent  on  elementary  education,  secondary 
education  must  be  extended. 

(b)  As  a  basts  far  Technical  Education.  But  not 
only  ought  the  nation  to  see  that  its  investment  in 
elementary  education  is  adequately  realised  through  an 
extension  of  higher  education,  but  technical  education 
itself,  which  is  supposed  to  possess  some  more  immediate 
economic  national  value  must  have  a  proper  basis. 
Technical  education  cannot  be  offered  as  a  substitute  for 
higher  education.  Specialised  knowledge  requires  a 
broad  and  general  basis;  otherwise  it  can  possess  no  real 
or  certain  value.  In  a  sense  technical  education  will 
provide  not  only  the  economic  salvation  of  the  employer, 
but  the  social  salvation  of  the  worker.  Such  a  con- 
summation, however,  will  only  be  reached  when  it  has  a 
philosophic  basis  provided  by  the  study  of  literature, 
history,  and  philosophy.  The  working  classes,  as  a  rule, 
are  greatly  interested  in  mechanical  science;  and  from 
this  point  a  start  could  be  made  to  interest  them  in  the 

L  HMihaU'i  "  PrindplM  of  EoonomlQg,"  toL  L,  p.  272.    Quoted  from  Bobwu't  **B«poii  on 
Americui  Ednoaiioii,  pi  162.    Shermtt  ft  floghes,  MMWDMter,  190B. 
2.  MoMl^  Rapoft,  p.  889. 
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history  of  science.  Thus  an  approach  will  be  made  to 
the  study  of  men  and  nations,  and  in  a  word  to  the 
philosophic  conception  of  society  —  the  only  safe 
foundation  for  citizenship. 

This  will  give  us  the  correct  point  of  view  from  which 
to  view  the  claims  of  technical  education.  The  only 
claim  on  which  technical  education  can  be  justified 
is  one  which  is  consistent  with  that  of  a  liberal 
education  itself,  viz.,  to  make  the  worker  wish  rightly. 
Anatole  France  says  that  an  education  that  does 
not  exercise  the  will  is  an  education  which  depraves 
the  soul.  The  teacher  must  teach  to  will.  Ruskin 
says:  "Teach  the  workers  to  wish,  and  to  wish 
well."  Technical  education  must  therefore  cause  the 
worker  to  wish  rightly,  that  is,  to  be  a  better  worker. 
The  worker  will  then  become  a  better  artist,  therefore  a 
lover,  therefore  an  enjoyer,  therefore  a  completer  man, 
able  to  recognise  his  position  in  time  and  space.  His 
sympathy  with  his  fellow-workers  and,  therefore,  with 
humanity  will  expand,  he  will  love  what  they  love,  and 
he  will  love  his  work,  not  only  for  itself,  but  for  what  it 
suggests  of  the  past,  for  what  it  promises  of  the  future. 
This  reasoned  sentiment  will  destroy  the  false,  the 
barbarous,  the  unphilosophic  ideal  that  technical 
education  is  a  war,  or  a  preparation  for  it. 

If  it  is  a  war,  then  clearly  it  must  have  its  limits, 
intellectual,  industrial,  moral.  Being  a  war,  it  must  like 
other  wars,  be  over  some  day.  But  of  education  this  is 
absurd.  Hence  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  even 
commercial  supremacy  or  victory  will  go  to  the  nation 
that  most  clearly  apprehends  that  even  technical  education 
is  an  end  in  itself.  If  necessary  we  shall  have  to  begin 
by  teaching  the  Ten  Commandments,  not  only  in  the 
elementary  schools,  but  their  practical  application  in  our 
schools  of  commerce.  That  there  is  a  struggle  for 
commercial  supremacy  between  this  and  other  nations  it 
would  be  absurd  to  affect  to  ignore,  but  that  technical 
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education  as  such  has  any  permanent  connection  with 
this  struggle  we  do  deny.  The  struggle  must  be  over 
some  day  when  new  economic  conditions  have  been 
evolved,  but  technical  education  will  have  to  survive 
the  issue. 

But  from  the  narrow  point  of  view  of  commercial 
success  higher  education  is  essential.  Let  us  content 
ourselves  with  one  illustration.  A  commercial  traveller 
who  has  only  a  working  knowledge  of  French  or  German 
will  not  have  as  flexible  a  mind  as  one  who  has  also 
a  literary  knowledge  of  these  languages,  and  the  man 
with  the  literary  training  will  go  even  further  if  he  has 
been  educated  in  philosophy  and  history. 

From  every  point  of  vie^v,  therefore,  technical  educa- 
tion requires  higher  education  as  its  philosophic  basis. 
But  we  want  both,  not  in  order  that  we  may  exploit  the 
universe  better  than  someone  else,  but  because  we  want 
the  greatest  happiness  for  the  greatest  number. 

In  America,  I  believe  that  these  principles  are  to  a 
certain  extent  recognised.  The  Americans  certainly 
believe  that  technical  education  should  have  a  cultursd 
basis,  and  that  as  deep  and  wide  as  possible.  There  is 
no  demand  that  the  high  school  should  be  specialised  in 
a  technical  direction.  It  is  universally  recognised  that  a 
good  general  education  is  first  of  all  necessary.  Evening 
continuation  schools  are  not  regarded  as  enough.  "You 
can't,"  says  one  American  employer,  **do  these  things  on 
the  three  R  s."  Breadth  of  education  cannot  be  got  on 
supplementary  courses.  Those  that  leave  the  high 
school  to  begin  work  find  that  the  longer  they  have 
remained  at  school,  the  better  is  their  chance  of  success. 

In  America,  workmen  and  employers  alike  are  agreed 
as  to  its  necessity — widespread  popular  ignorance  is 
regarded  by  both  classes  as  a  menace  to  the  state. 

Mr.  Arthur  James  Balfour,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  in  1904,  said :  'Mt  seems  that  as  the 
State  contrives  Education  so  as  to  allow  this  rising  from 
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a  lower  to  an  upper  class,  so  much  does  it  do  something 
to  diminish  the  actual  quality  of  the  breed.  There  is^  or 
seems  to  be,  no  escape  from  the  melancholy  conclusion 
that  everything  done  towards  opening  up  careers  to  those 
of  the  lower  class,  does  something  towards  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  race." 

Those  who  have  read  the  late  Harold  Frederic's 
''  Illumination "  will  see  that  the  statesman  and  the 
novelist  have  seemingly  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 
But  pessimism  is  not  only  bad  ethics;  it  is  worse 
pedagogics.  Frederic's  clergyman  degenerated  just 
because  his  professional,  i.e.  his  technical  education  had 
no  philosophic  basis,  and  the  higher  criticism  destroyed 
it  as  a  solvent  acid  destroys  a  piece  of  marble.  Mr. 
Balfour's  lower  class  specimen  deteriorates  for  the  same 
reason;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  a  liberal  or  a  humanistic 
education  will  produce  a  like  effect.  What  does  follow, 
however,  is  that  higher  education  should  aim,  as  at 
Ruskin  College  it  does  aim,  at  keeping  a  worker  in  his 
class  so  that  he  may  raise  it,  and  not  rise  out  of  it 

II.  The  Lack  of  Interest  in  Higher  Education. 

The  ultimate  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  late  Education 
Bill  for  Scotland  has  been  attributed  to  lack  of  popular 
interest  in  education.  Whether  this  is  correct  or  not  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  indifference  does  exist.  What  are 
its  causes  ?  First  of  all  the  decay  of  interest  in  education 
is  coincident  with  the  decay  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
nation.  That  there  is  such  a  decay  is  generally  admitted 
Secondly,  the  reforms  proposed  by  the  Bill  were 
largely  administrative,  and  consequently  did  not  appeal 
to  popular  emotion.  The  mass  of  the  people  were 
indifferent — expectant  of  no  benefits,  or  only  dimly 
apprehensive  of  another  increase  of  the  rates.  Thirdly, 
the  people  are  not  in  love  with  the  present  system  of 
education,   and   were  therefore   prejudiced  against  the 
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prospects  of  better  opportunities  of  receiving  technical 
and  higher  education. 

But  as  well  might  a  missionary  society  await  a 
popular  demand  amongst  the  heathen  for  missionaries  as 
any  responsible  government  postpone  educational  reform 
until  supported  by  a  popular  demand.  Such  reform  as 
a  matter  of  national  welfare  is  of  similar,  if  not  equal, 
importance  to  the  reform  of  national  defence  itself.  But 
the  very  aim  of  the  reform  was  to  promote  the 
interest,  the  want  of  which  has  been  alleged  as  the  cause 
for  dropping  the  Bill.  Supply  and  demand  are  interde- 
pendent. The  demand  regulates  the  supply,  but  the  supply 
frequently  creates  the  demand.  But  school  board  educa- 
tion has  now  been  supplied  for  more  than  a  generation, 
and  one  can  hardly  say  it  has  stimulated  the  demand. 
The  causes,  however,  with  which  we  are  most  concerned 
are :  That  school  board  education  does  not  go  far  enough 
and  that  the  people  have  no  hope  or  desire  for  more. 
Elementary  education  must  be  mainly  a  preparation  for 
higher  education,  and  if  the  people  are  cut  off  from  higher 
education  then  the  lack  of  interest  is  largely  explained. 

III.  How  TO  Promote  an  Interest  in  Education. 

It  follows  that  in  order  to  create  an  interest  in  educa- 
tion in  general,  we  must  make  higher  education  accessible 
to  as  many  as  possible.  If  culture  is  a  necessity  to  the 
nation  for  its  binding  effect  upon  society ;  if  higher 
education  can  alone  effectively  promote  this  culture,  if 
the  nation's  investment  in  elementary  education  must  be 
adequately  realised,  and  if  technical  education  must  have 
a  philosophic  basis,  then  higher  education  must  be  made 
more  accessible  to  the  entire  nation. 

If,  then,  popular  interest  is  to  be  revived,  the  new  Bill 
will  have  to  be  framed  on  principles  conceived  from  the 
democratic,  not  from  the  aristocratic,  standpoint.  The 
democratic  point  of  view  is  that  liberal  education  cannot 
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be  differentiated  into  types  according  to  caste  distinctions, 
that  it  is  a  necessity  for  the  State,  that  the  aim  should  be 
to  give  as  much  of  it  as  possible  to  as  many  as  possible, 
through  as  long  a  period  in  the  life  of  the  community  as 
possible.  The  aristocratic  point  of  view  is  that  a  liberal 
education  should  be  designed  for  the  classes,  and,  in  order 
to  recruit  the  professions,  for  a  few  of  the  masses.  The 
democratic  point  of  view  aims  at  making  a  cultured, 
therefore  a  sympathetic  citizen  of  the  average  man  ;  the 
aristocratic  of  the  selected  man ;  the  democratic  figures 
education  as  a  river,  the  aristocratic  as  a  ladder  (it  is  time 
this  ladder  was  broken  up  for  firewood) ;  the  democratic 
regards  education  as  dynamic  because  esthetic ;  the 
aristocratic  as  aesthetic  because  dynamic,  the  one,  in 
short,  is  utilitarian,  the  other,  ideal.  Most  administrators 
try  to  reconcile  both ;  but  this  is  to  try  to  serve  both  God 
and  mammon,  to  keep  one  eye  on  heaven  and  one  on 
earth,  which  can  only  result  in  a  terrible  squint.  One  of 
the  problems  of  the  day  is  how  to  ''correct"  the  educa- 
tional squint  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  in  order  not 
only  to  revive  popular  interest  in  education,  but  to  hasten 
the  solution  of  some  of  its  problems,  the  possibilities  and 
attractions  of  a  liberal  as  well  as  a  technical  education 
must  be  opened  up  to  the  people  as  a  whole. 

But  this  extension  is  a  matter  rather  of  educational 
opportunity  than  of  administration,  and  does  not  neces- 
sarily involve  the  establishment  of  narrower  local  areas 
than  those  proposed  in  the  late  Bill.  Democratic 
control  i^,  indeed,  quite  as  much  a  national  as 
a  parochial  affair.  In  fact  it  is  effective  control 
that  will  in  the  end  be  found  to  be  popular.  It  is  as 
absurd  to  identify  popular  with  narrow,  as  unpopular  with 
wide  areas.  There  may  be  dangers  attending  either 
plan,  but  the  wider  the  area  the  greater  the  room  for 
selection,  the  less  chance  of  overlapping,  of  rivalry,  and, 
therefore,  of  waste.  Mr.  Caldwell  objects  to  the  county 
areas,  because  he  fears  the  factor.     Mn  Lamont  to  the 
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parish  area,  because  he  fears  the  parishioner.  But  Mr. 
Caldwell's  factor  and  Mr.  Lamont's  parishioner  are 
unequally  yoked  together  in  an  unholy  unbelief  in  higher 
education,  and  have  serious  doubts  as  to  the  need  even 
for  elementary  education.  But  suppose  that  in  some 
democratic  centre  shoemaking  were  to  be  municipalised, 
who  would  be  elected  to  control  the  industry  if  not 
shoemakers.^  If,  then,  you  municipalise  or  democratise 
education,  ought  it  not  to  be  placed  under  the  control,  at 
least,  of  those  who  are  interested  in  it  ?  The  Department, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  had  a  great  deal  of  the  control, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  secondary  education,  to 
undertake  itself.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Department 
secondary  education,  especially  in  many  country  districts, 
would  to-day  have  been  in  a  truly  miserable  condition. 
What  is  wanted,  then,  is  education  with  enthusiasm  for 
it,  and  then  there  will  be  something  worthy  of  being 
controlled. 

But  this  extension  of  area  is  becoming  all  the  more 
necessary  because  the  conception  of  secondary  education 
is  itself  becoming  more  and  more  extended,  in  other 
words  more  and  more  national.  It  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  less  determined  by  parochial  or  even  by  county 
divisions.  At  the  conference  on  secondary  education 
held  in  Edinburgh  in  January,  1905,  Sir  William  Turner, 
the  Principal  of  Edinburgh  University,  moved  the 
following  resolution:  "That  while  Secondary  Education 
has  been  for  centuries  an  integral  part  of  the 
educational  system  of  Scotland  for  those  who  were 
intended  for  the  learned  professions,  the  changed  con- 
ditions of  modern  life  make  it  equally  essential  for  all 
who  are  to  hold  leading  positions  in  commerce,  manu- 
facturing, and  engineering.  It  is,  therefore,  of  national 
importance  that  means  should  be  taken  for  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  the  organisation  of  secondary 
education  in  Scotland." 

If,  then,  commerce,  science,  and  also  education  are 
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going  to  claim  their  faculties,  it  follows  that  they  must 
be  placed  on  terms  of  academic  equality  with  the  older 
professions,  and  this  equality  must  result  in  equality  of 
type  amongst  the  higher  schools  whether  classical  or 
modern.  Hence  the  distinction  between  them  will 
eventually  break  down,  if  it  has  not  in  many  cases  already 
broken  down.  If  the  length  of  the  curriculum  be  made 
the  same  in  each,  and  if  each  has  as  its  aim  a  university 
course,  it  would  seem  to  be  difficult  to  refuse  the  claim  of 
equality.  Germany  has  practically  yielded  to  this  claim. 
In  America  the  distinction  never  really  existed.  The 
traditional  demand  in  Scotland  for  university  culture 
combined  with  the  demand  of  the  elementary  school 
teachers  for  a  university  training  will,  we  may  be  certain, 
also  tend  in  the  same  direction,  though,  of  course, 
abundant  room  will  still  be  left  for  individual  distinction 
amongst  the  schools  themselves. 

But  as  '*  languages  lie  at  the  root  of  all  mental 
culture,"  the  arts  faculty  will  not  be  placed  in  competition 
with  these  new  faculties,  but  regaxxied  rather  as  their 
basis.  This  is  the  distinct  tendency  in  America.  The 
American  employer  has  learned  within  the  last  twenty 
years  to  prefer  the  boy  with  the  high  school  to  the  one 
with  only  an  elementary  school  training,  and  for  the 
highest  kinds  of  work  the  m^n  whose  tedinical  training 
is  based  on  a  university  or  college  course  in  arts.  In 
Germany  the  Ober  Real  Schulen,  the  Real  Gymnasien 
and  the  Alt  Gymnasien,  all  now  give  a  leaving  certificate 
for  the  university,  while  pupils  from  the  lower  or  modern 
Real  Schulen  may  now  proceed  to  the  higher  schools. 
Formerly,  as  far  as  higher  education  went,  they  ended  in  a 
cu/'de-sac ;  and  as  a  further  step  in  this  popularising  of 
higher  education,  modern  languages  are  bc^n  at  nine 
and  Latin  postponed  till  twelve  years  of  age.  I  express 
no  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  these  changes ;  I  simply 
mention  the  facts  as  indications  of  a  wide  and  significant 
movement 
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All  these  signs  point  in  one  direction — the  widening 
of  the  opportunities  of  higher  education,  not  only  for 
specialised  branches  but  by  implication  of  the  basis  for 
these,  viz.,  general  culture. 

But  whatever  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  school  may  be, 
the  curriculum  in  all  will  have  to  be  essentially  humanistic 
Nothing  will  ever  take  the  place  of  Latin  and  Greek 
except — Latin  and  Greek  ;  but  the  man  with  Latin  and 
Greek  may,  through  a  process  of  social  and  educational 
evolution  undreamt  of  by  Hurrell  Froude,  come  to 
recognise  professional  equality  in  specialised  branches 
of  learning  other  than  classical.  Such  a  change  has 
already  taken  place  to  an  extent  that  is  appreciable. 

The  plan  of  the  Department  is  to  establish  three  types 
of  school,  viz.,  primary  (elementary),  intermediate  (higner 
grade),  and  secondary  (higher  class),  with  communication 
between  primary  and  higher  grade  and  primary  and 
higher  class  schools ;  between  higher  grade*  and  the 
technical  college,  and  in  some  cases,  though  this  is 
deprecated,  the  university,  and  between  the  higher  class 
and  the  university.  The  entrance  gate  from  the  elemen- 
tary to  the  higher  grade  and  from  the  elementary  to  the 
higher  class  is  the  qualifying  examination ;  from  the 
higher  grade  to  the  technical  college  the  intermediate 
(leaving)  certificate;  from  the  higher  class  to  the  university 
the  group  (leaving)  certificate. 

But  outside  this  scheme  elaborated  in  blue  books  and 
circulars  there  is  another  and  a  cognate  question 
belonging  to  the  sphere  oi  haute  politique.  The  Depart- 
ment seems,  or  has  seemed,  to  think  that  there  should  be 
differentiation,  not  only  between  the  schools  but  between 
districts  in  respect  of  the  type  of  secondary  education 
supplied  to  them.  As  far  as  technical  and  professional 
colleges  are  concerned  nothing  need  be  said.  One  cannot 
object  to  specialising  after  the  university  stage  has  been 

1.  Orer  thirtj  of  thote  Khooli  mi«  mm  (XWf)  dMallled  by  the  DepwtmeDt m  moaoAwf.  ije,.  In 
tho  Mitto  oategoiy  m  higher  oUm  Mhoolfl ;  vick  *' Renlattonc  for  the  TnUnlnff  of  TMchara,  ppu  10 
and  11,  and  "List  of  GentrM  for  Junior  Stadent*,"  November,  1906. 
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reached.  But  below  that  it  is  a  different  matter.  "  The 
needs  of  the  district "  is  the  somewhat  ambiguous  catch- 
word of  this  policy.  In  France  it  certainly  is  taken  to 
mean  the  occupations  of  the  district  But  the  prime  need 
of  any  district  is  surely  education ;  and  in  Scotland,  at  all 
events,  higher  education  to  the  door  of  the  university, 
whether  the  district  is  rich  or  poor,  town  or  country.  The 
Department  would  seem  to  wish  to  encourage  a  higher 
grade  school  in  one  district,  a  higher  class  school  in  a 
second,  and  a  supplementary  course  in  a  third,  not  as 
complementary  but  as  substitutionary  to  another.  Are 
then  the  children  of  weavers  to  remain  weavers,  of  fisher- 
men, fishermen,  and  so  on?  Why  should  education, 
even  technical  education,  be  thus  stereotyped?  Even 
from  the  social  and  industrial  points  of  view  such  a  policy 
is  bound  to  have  the  opposite  effect  to  what  its  promoters 
desiderate.  The  sources  of  supply  for  the  professions 
would  thus  be  restricted  to  the  town  populations  or  the 
wealthier  classes  in  the  country,  and  trade  schools  would 
be  the  sole  type  in  the  smaller  industrial  centres,  agricul- 
tural schools  in  agricultural  centres,  and  literary  schools 
only  in  the  large  and  leisured  centres.  Light  and  shade 
would  thus  pass  out  of  provincial  life,  and  the  law  of 
contraries  would  be  nullified. 

But  differentiation  must  have  its  limits,  and  the 
obvious  one  is  that  the  things  differentiated  should  not  be 
excluded  from  the  sources  of  their  existence.  A  German 
professor  has  proposed  a  school  for  geniuses.  But  in 
that  case  who  would  educate  the  fools  ?  Carlyle's  genius 
certainly  drew  much  of  its  inspiration  from  the  fools. 
Premature  differentiation  overlooks  the  need  for  action 
and  re-action.  Society  is  like  a  chemical  compound  and 
intellectual  development  is  largely  the  result  of  social 
re-agents. 

The  spirit  which  should  characterise  the  new  Bill 
ought  therefore  to  be  that  of  the  founders  of  the 
European  universities,  so  eloquently  expressed  by  Dr. 
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John  Hill  Burton  in  his  •'  History  of  Scotland  "* :— "  The 
university  was  to  be  the  same  in  rank  and,  if  possible,  in 
wealth  and  grandeur,  whether  it  arose  in  the  populous 
capital  of  some  powerful  state  or  was  planted  in  some 
distant  region  among  a  scanty  people,  poor  and  rude.  It 
was  to  be  the  same  at  Upsala  and  Aberdeen  as  at  Paris 
and  Bologna ;  the  same  at  Griefswalde  on  the  flats  of 
Pomerania,  then  but  recently  rescued  from  heathendom 

by  the  crusaders  of  the  Teutonic  knights It  was 

the  fulfilment  of  the  church's  mission  to  raise  up  an 
intellectual  power  fit  to  cope  with  brute  force,  feudalism, 
and  burgher  wealth,  and  the  elements  of  the  material 
governing  influences." 

But  if  this  higher  education  is  to  be  extended  it  must 
to  accomplish  its  purpose  be  improved.  Many  critics 
say,  and  1  believe  the  vast  majority  of  teachers  are 
convinced,  that  notwithstanding  the  immense  improve- 
ment that  has  taken  place  in  the  teaching  of  science,  art, 
and  the  modern  languages,  and  the  decided  rise  in 
average  scholarship  to  which  the  leaving  certificate 
examinations  bear  testimony,  secondary  education  does 
not  provide  an  adequate  culture  to  the  average  citizen ; 
and  it  is  on  the  classical  or  liberal  side  that  the  attack  is 
keenest.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  A.  C.  Benson,  H.  G.  Wells, 
Professor  Churton  Collins,  **  Kappa,"  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  and  a  host  of  others  have  all  joyously  mingled  in 
the  fray.  It  may  be  that  most  of  them  are  innocent  of 
experience  as  teachers;  perhaps  they  are  not  the  worse 
critics  for  that  reason.  But  they  all  have  more  of  the 
poet,  the  artist,  and  the  humanist  than  of  the  arid  scholar 
in  their  character  and  disposition.  They  are  interested 
in  life.  The  wealth  of  nature,  science,  art,  literature,  and 
humanity  has  penetrated  their  being.  They  see  our 
scholars  moving  about  amidst  all  this  wondrous  wealth 
untouched,  uninspired,  dull,  apathetic,  and  they  blame 
the  teachers,  the  methods,  the  schools.     They  say,  and, 

1  Burton's  "Hlitoiy  of  Sootfauid.'*  PL  402,  VOL  iiL    Blackwood  ft  Sons,  187S. 
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I  think,  rightly,  our  methods  are  not  in  touch  with  life — 
Seneca  had  the  same  complaint  to  make  in  his  day  of 
Roman  education — and  that  it  is  as  necessary  for  us  to 
revise  our  methods  of  literary  as  of  science  instruction. 

It  has  been  said  that  Plato  in  his  system  of  education 
could  treat  history  in  a  very  different  way  (that  is,  in  a 
poetic  and  ideal  way)  from  what  is  now  possible,^ 
because  the  traditions  of  the  past  were  inseparable  from 
the  Greek  mythology.  But  does  not  all  history,  notwith- 
standing all  the  efforts  of  the  critics,  tend  to  become 
mythological,  or,  in  other  words,  poetic  and  ideal  ?  And 
does  modern  history  consist  only  of  facts  as  hard  and 
commonplace  as  the  stones  in  our  city  streets  ?  Surely 
not.  All  history  and  all  knowledge  can  be  made  ideal 
by  relating  it  to  life  and  to  the  universe  as  a  whole.  In 
one  generation  we  idealise  our  heroes  and  heroines  till  in 
the  next  the  critic  comes  along  to  show  that  after  all  they 
were  only  common  clay.  In  youth  we  idealise  our  friends, 
in  middle  age  we  say:  "How  blind  we  were!"  We 
were  not  blind,  however.  Only  we  are  now  no  longer 
capable  of  seeing  or  of  inspiring  the  ideal  we  then  beheld. 
Hence  all  teachers  should  be  of  an  imagination  ''all 
compact"  with  that  "of  the  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the 
poet,"  and  when  they  lose  it — then  away  with  them  to 
the  museums,  or  the — universities ! 

All  this  excitement  is  undoubtedly  the  sign  of  a  new 
movement,  an  educational  renaissance.  In  blue  books,  too, 
for  the  first  time  we  have  such  words  as  "aesthetic"  and 
such  phrases  as  "it  is  not  necessary  that  the  child  should 
understand  everything,"  "the  element  of  incomprehen- 
sibility is  one  of  the  attractions,"  and,  in  short.  Education 
Departments  seem  at  last  to  be  inspired  with  the  spirit  of 
"Le  Roi  dTvetot"  in  B^rangers  poem,  who  took  "le 
plaisir  pour  code." 

Discussion  as  to  methods  will,  of  course,  continue  as 
long  as  there  are  people  to  discuss  them.     Action  and 

1.  Wum'i  BdlUon  of  Pliito'i  "Bapablio,"  Intiod.,  p.  oa 
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reaction  must  go  on  if  there  is  to  be  any  mental  life  or 
progress.  But  it  may  be  safely  prophesied  that  the 
present  discussion  will  result  in  a  sort  of  compromise 
between  what  are  called  the  heuristic  and  didactic 
methods.  It  has  recently  been  pointed  out  more  than 
once  that  our  science  methods  have  gone  too  far  in  a 
practical  direction,  and  that  weighing  and  measuring  may 
become  as  deadening  as  mere  verbal  drill.  The  heuristic 
method  is  blamed  for  this  ;  but  the  heuristic  method  is  not 
heuristic  when  it  becomes  mechanical,  and  the  didactic  is 
hardly  a  proper  alternative.  The  didactic  is  only  effective 
when  the  pupil  wants  to  see  and  do ;  the  heuristic  is  only 
effective  when  the  pupil  wants  to  think  and  reason.  They 
are  the  opposite  sides  of  one  and  the  same  thing;  you  may 
deaden  as  much  by  lecturing  as  by  practising. 

The  aim  of  the  school  ought  to  be  not  to  teach  to 
think  in  a  particular  way,  but  to  think  freely  and  spon- 
taneously. The  verbalism  of  the  schools  is  a  greater 
nightmare  than  its  practicalism.  If  chemistry  is  not  to  be 
taught  as  if  to  make  chemists,  then  neither  should  classics 
be  taught  as  if  to  make  philologists. 

Our  methods  are  too  clever  by  half.  One  reads  of  the 
Carnegie  Gardens,  at  Dumfermline,  where  "  Nature  is 
cleverly  utilised."  (If  I  were  Nature,  I  should  feel  inclined 
to  resent  the  impertinence).  As  an  experiment,  this  may 
be  altogether  admirable.  But,  in  educating  children, 
Nature  does  not  need  to  be  "  cleverly  utilised."  We  do 
not  wish  to  make  them  intellectual  prigs  or  like  the 
Spanish  philosopher,  who  wished  he  had  been  present 
at  the  creation  to  help  to  make  a  better  job. 

But  if  methods  and  results — not  examination  results 
of  course! — are  bad,  these  in  turn  must  have  a  cause. 
Without  entering  into  details  one  may  say  at  once,  that 
this  is  due  mainly  to  an  over-crowded  curriculum,  itself 
the  result  mainly  of  the  requirements  of  the  university 
bursary  examinations,  which  secondary  schools  must  make 
their  practical  goal,  and  the  necessity  on  the  part  of  the 
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poorer  schools  of  earning  science  and  art  grants.  This 
over-pressure  is  an  evil  with  which  the  Department 
has  not  seriously  grappled.  It  ought  to  begin  with 
insisting  on  a  minimum  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  physical 
culture  and  a  maximum  working  school  day  with  limita- 
tions on  home  work ;  and  it  ought,  through  Government 
legislation,  to  insist  on  proper  train  facilities  for  children 
attending  central  secondary  schools.  I  know  school 
children  who  through  all  the  weary  winter  months  have  to 
leave  their  homes  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  are  only  able  to  return  between  six  and  seven  in  the 
evening,  all  because  the  trains  arrive  an  hour  too  early 
and  leave  an  hour  too  late. 

Dr.  Hyslop,  of  the  London  Hospital  for  mental 
diseases,  says,  ''  I  will  not  repeat  the  almost  over- 
whelming evidence  that  there  is  a  marked  discordance 
between  our  apparent  advance  in  commercial  power, 
accumulation  of  knowledge  and  wealth,  and  the  steady 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  our  insane  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  increase  in  the  population.  Provided  there  be  no 
amelioration  during  the  next  few  decades  it  will  become 
the  problem  upon  tne  solution  of  which  our  very  existence 
as  a  powerful  race  will  depend." 

Dr.  Clouston  says :  '*  There  is  a  decreasing  degree 
of  staying  power  manifest  during  the  last  30  years, 
i.e.,  since  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  on  the  part  of  the 
brain  to  the  extent  of  about  40  per  cent." 

Dr.  Clement  Dukes  says  :  **  It  is  a  question  for  us  all 
to  consider  what  share,  if  any,  schools  have  in  this 
terrible  fact,  with  excessive  hours  of  work  in  the  early 
years  of  childhood  and  the  totally  inadequate  amount  of 
sleep,  during  the  same  period  of  life." 

Whether  these  diagnoses  are  accurate  or  not,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  average  secondary  school  pupil 
does  not  love  his  work  as  a  boy,  healthy  in  mind  and  body, 
ought,  that  too  many  boys  hate  their  books  and  lessons 
and  cast  them  aside  with  disgust  as  soon  as  they  leave 
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school.  It  may  be  heresy  to  say  so,  but  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  such  a  condition  of  affairs  is  at  all  natural. 
The  reduction  of  the  curriculum  in  school  and  college, 
especially  the  training  college,  is  the  clamant  necessity  in 
modern  education.  Intensive  stndy  will  then  provide 
more  than  a  due  recompense. 

Another  remedy,  however,  and  the  chief  one,  is  to 
abolish  all  competitive  examinations  whatsoever — we 
may  now-a-days  very  well  leave  them  to  the  editors  of 
the  prize  columns  of  the  penny  weeklies — and  let 
qualifying  examinations  of  every  kind  be  entirely  supple- 
mentary to  the  record  of  work  performed  by  the  pupil  or 
student  and  certified  by  his  teachers  or  professors. 

But  not  only  do  examinations  retard  the  free  and 
natural  development  of  the  intellect  and  character,  they 
do  not  even  give  us  what  we  want.  Bursaries,  especially 
those  earned  by  competitive  written  examinations,  will 
never  provide  for  the  general  education  of  a  community, 
in  the  majority  of  cases  they  are  awarded  simply  to 
the  most  precocious ;  but  some  of  the  best  pupils  and 
students  are  those  whose  mental  development  is  slow.  A 
clever  boy  who  is  merely  a  good  competitor,  a  good 
examinee,  a  collector  of  prizes  and  medals,  does  not 
necessarily  become  the  best  worker  in  the  fields  of 
learning,  art,  or  commerce,  not  necessarily  the  most 
efficient  or  most  worthy  of  citizens. 

The  question  of  university  bursary  reform  will  never 
come  to  anything  until  the  examination  is  reformed  out 
of  existence.  Apart  altogether  from  the  question  of 
cram,  which  every  examination,  even  the  leaving  certific^ite 
examination,  fosters,  and  the  tendency,  it  may  be,  to 
neglect  the  average  pupil  of  the  school,  it  is  impossible  to 
frame  a  syllabus  of  the  subjects  that  will  even  approxi- 
mately satisfy  every  section  of  the  teaching  profession 
and  every  university  in  Scotland.  The  only  reform  that 
will  render  the  greatest  amount  of  justice  to  subjects  and 
to  schools,  give  the  greatest  amount  of  freedom  to  pupils 
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and  to  teachers  is  to  adopt  the  system  of  "accredited 
schools/'  which  is  administered  with  such  success,  and 
with  such  emphatic  approval  on  the  part  of  the  greatest 
educational  authorities  in  America.  The  universities 
would  do  the  work  of  accrediting,  they  would,  to  their 
mutual  benefit,  thus  be  brought  into  living  relationship 
with  the  schools;  and  as  in  the  most  progressive  States 
of  America  the  bursaries  could  by  a  system  of  rotation  be 
awarded  by  the  university  authorities  to  the  Schools 
which  they  themselves  had  accredited,  and  to  the  boys 
that  needed  them. 

The  pupil  would  then  be  able  to  work  in  an  atmos- 
phere freed  from  hurry  and  worry.  Go-a-head  as  the 
Americans  are,  they  hold  strongly  that  there  are  no  short 
cuts  to  education,  and  because  of  this  comparative  free- 
dom from  examinations  are  able  to  follow  the  doctrine  of 
Plato,  that  learning  should  not  be  forced  upon  the  pupil. 
Then,  too,  the  teacher  might  have  time  to  enjoy  the 
practice  of  his  art  like  any  other  artist.  How  many 
painters  could  paint,  how  many  preachers  could  preach, 
how  many  physicians  could  heal,  if  the  ubiquitous  inspector 
were  for  ever  at  his  shoulder  ?  Next  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  American  people  for  education,  the  feature  which 
most  attracted  the  Moseley  commissioners  was  the  air  of 
leisureliness  which  characterised  all  the  schools  they 
visited.  No  wonder  the  children  looked  bright  and 
happy ! 

But  granting  that  all  these  reforms  can  be  efficiently 
carried  out,  will  the  ideal  of  popular  higher  education  be 
attained  ?  It  is  to  be  feared  it  will  not ;  and  though  the 
march  towards  it  will  have  greatly  advanced,  one  is  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  sooner  or  later  secondary,  like 
elementary,  education  will  have  to  be  made  free. 

It  may  be  asked,  however,  what  of  the  great  numbers 
of  our  people  who  will  receive  no  higher  education  in  the 
schools  ?  To  answer  this  question  one  would  require  to 
go  outside  the  limits  of  this  review.     But  although  I 
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believe  that  it  is  mainly  in  the  secondary  schools  that  the 
foundations  of  liberal  culture  can  be  laid,  I  would  regard 
it  as  absurd  to  assume  that  a  liberal  culture  may  not  be 
acquired  elsewhere.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  the  problem 
will  be  solved,  or  its  solution  will  be  begun,  through  the 
extension  of  the  popular  university  movement,  which, 
starting  in  France,  some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  has  now 
spread  to  England,  where  it  has  attained  such  remarkable 
proportions  that  it  may  be  described  as  an  educational 
renaissance,  full  of  hope  for  the  workers  and  for  the 
cause  of  higher  education  throughout  Great  Britain. 

George  C.  Pringle. 
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University  News  and  Notes. 

The  Senatus  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen  have  resolved  to 
confer  the  following  honorary  degrees:  — 

D.D. — ^The  Bev.  James  Duthie^  Principal  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society's  College,  Nagercoil,  Southern  India;  The 
Bev.  James  Forrest,  minister  of  Lonmay,  Aberdeenshire;  The 
Very  fiev.  James  Cameron  Lees,  minister  of  St.  Giles',  Edin- 
burgh; The  Bev.  John  Milne,  minister  of  Newlands,  Peebles- 
shire; A.  S.  Peake,  B.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Exegesis  in  the 
University  of  Manchester;  The  Rev.  Robert  Scott,  Professor  of 
English  Literature,  Wilson  College,  Bombay;  The  Rev.  John 
Smith,  minister  of  St.  John's  Presbyterian  (Jnurch,  Pietermar- 
itzburg. 

LL.I). — Sir  John  Anderson,  K.C.M.G.,  M.A.,  Governor  of  the 
Straits  Settlements ;  J.  Campbell  Brown,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  University  of  Liverpool;  W.  S.  Bruce,  naturalist,  geo- 
grapher, and  oceanographer,  Edinburgh;  T.  8.  Clouston,  M.D., 
physician,  superintendent.  Royal  Asylum,  Edinburgh;  James 
E.  Crombie,  Parkhill  House,  Aberdeenshire ;  Dr.  Anton  Dohm, 
director  of  the  Zoological  Station,  Naples ;  Hamdy  Bey,  director 
of  the  Imperial  Museum,  Constantinople ;  Robert  Walker,  late 
secretary  of  the  Aberdeen  University  Court. 

The  University  Court  at  a  recent  meeting  placed  on  record 
its  appreciation  of  the  long  and  faithful  service  of  Mr.  Robert 
Walter,  M.A.,  who,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  has  acted  as  Secre- 
tary to  the  Court.  Mr.  D.  K.  Thom,  advocate,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  post  rendered  vacant  by  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Walker. 

Under  the  will  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Wight,  Aberdeen,  the 
University  has  received  a  legacy  of  £3,000  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  four  or  more  medical  bursaries. 
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The  University  has  received,  from  the  Hon.  A.  M'Rohert, 
the  promise  of  a  sum  of  £10,000  for  the  foundation  of  a  Fellow- 
ship in  connection  with  cancer  research  to  be  called  "  The 
Qeorgina  M'Bobert  Fellowship." 

The  stained-glass  window  that  has  been  erected  in  the  Library 
of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  by  Miss  Anne  Hamilton  Gruik- 
shank  to  the  memory  of  her  fathelr.  Professor  Cruikshank, 
who  filled  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  in  Aberdeen  University 
from  1817  to  1860,  was  formally  presented  recently.  On  behalf 
of  Miss  Cruikshank,  Mr.  D.  M.  M.  Milligan,  advocate,  handed 
over  the  gift,  which  was  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  University 
by  Principal  Lang.  The  window,  which  is  in  three  divisions, 
is  the  work  of  Mr.  Douglas  Strachan.  Two  portraits — one  of 
Archibald  Simpson,  the  distinguished  architect,  and  the  other 
of  James  Ferguson,  the  astronomer,  who  was  bom  in  the  same 
place,  Bothiemay,  Banffshire,  as  Professor  Hamilton — were 
afterwards  presented,  on  behalf  of  Miss  Cruickshank,  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Ogilvie,.  The  ceremony  concluded  with  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  staff  of  office  for  the  president  of  the  Students'  Repre- 
sentative Council,,  gifted  by  the  late  Dr.  David  Macritchie, 
a  graduate  of  the  Universitv,  the  presentation  being  made  at 
the  request  of  the  executors  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Anderson,  University 
Librarian. 

The  University  Court  has  agreed  to  the  fitting  up  of  one 
of  the  library  rooms  in  the  North  Tower,  Marischal  College,  to 
contain  the  "  Phillips  Library  of  Pharmacolo^  and  Thera- 
peutics," which  has  been  founded  by  Mrs.  Phillips,  Gloucester, 
in  memory  of  her  late  husband,  Dr.  C.  D.  F.  Phillips,  at  one 
time  examiner  in  the  University,  in  which  he  endowed  a  scholar- 
ship. Mrs  Phillips  has  also  presented  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Phillips 
to  nang  in  the  room. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Aberdeen  Students'  Bepresentative 
Council  the  following  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to:  — 
"  That  the  Council  respectfully  petition  the  Senatus  Academicus 
to  recommend  to  the  University  Court  that,  in  view  of  the 
refusal  of  the  Carnegie  Trust  to  pay  the  fees  of  optional  classes 
in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  also  in  view  of  the  serious 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  students  attending  these  classes, 
the  fees  of  these  classes  should  be  reduced  from  £2  2s.  to  £1  Is." 
The  classes  referred  to  are  mostly  extra  mural  classes,  and 
classes  taught  at  the  Boyal  Infirmary,  ophthalmology,  dis- 
eases of  the  skin,  medical  electricity,  ansBsthetios,  diseases  of  the 
ear  and  throat,  tropical  medicine,  etc. 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  Students'  Representative  Council 
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to  allow  women  to  be  directly  represented  on  the  Council  by 
five  representatives  elected  by  the  women  students  only. 

The  twenty-third  annual  dinner  of  the  Aberdeen  XJniyersity 
Edinburgh  Association  was  held  recently  in  Edinburgh.  The 
Bev.  Dr.  James  Bobertson,  D.S.O.  (Padre  Bobertson),  occupied 
the  chair,  and  Dr.  A.  Marshall  Mackenzie,  the  architect  of 
Marischal  College  Buildings,  was  the  guest  of  the  evening. 
Among  those  present  were  the  Bev.  Professor  James  Cooper, 
the  Bev.  Professor  Kennedy,  Professor  Arthur  Thomson  and 
Professor  Mair.  The  Bev.  Dr.  Mitchell,  in  giving  "  Our  Alma 
Mater,''  referred  to  the  quater-centenary  commemoration  fund, 
and  said  that  in  response  to  a  circular  the  subscriptions  promised 
and  those  actually  m  hand  amounted  to  about  £1,000.  If  some 
wise  scheme  could  be  formed  and  £10,000  were  raised,  he  had 
authority  for  saving  that  it  was  more  than  probable  that  another 
£10,000  would  be  adopted  to  make  that  scheme  effectual. 


BIBMINGHAM. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Court 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Governors  of  Birmingham 
University  was  held  recently,  the  Vice-Chancellor  (Mr.  Alder- 
man C.  O.  Beale)  presiding. 

Mr.  Alderman  Clayton,  the  treasurer,  in  seconding  the  adop- 
tion of  the  annual  report  and  accounts,  said  the  outstanding 
feature  of  the  report  was  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
students.  Five  years  ago,  when  the  University  began  its  work, 
there  were  7,900;  now  there  were  12,200.  Unfortunately  that 
had  been  discounted  bv  the  great  increase  in  expenditure.  Five 
years  ago  it  was  £26,500,  and  last  year  £48,000.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  expenses  which  the  students  paid  was  considerably 
less  than  it  was  five  years  ago.  At  that  time*  they  were  paying 
30  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure ;  now  it  was  approximately  about 
25  per  cent.     If  the  students  had  paid  in  the  same  ratio  last 

J  ear  as  they  were  paying  five  years  affo  the  fees  would  have 
een  £2,200  more  tnan  the  amount  received.  He  thought  there 
was  a  prima  facie  case  for  an  investigation  as  to  whether  there 
should  not  be  a  revision  of  the  students'  fees.  The  most  Dressing 
item  in  the  report  was  with  regard  to  the  School  of  Medicine. 
Five  years  ago  the  cost  was  £3,100,  and  last  year  it  was  £4,200. 
The  entries  this  year,  however,  numbered  43  which  was  nearly 
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double  what  they  were,  so  that  better  results  from  this  depart- 
ment might  be  expected.  There  had  been  an  enormous  increase 
in  the  amount  of  Government  and  local  grants.  Five  years  ago 
they  received  JB3J00,  and  last  year  £19,300.  The  income  from 
endowments  was  gradually  decreasing  as  the  money  went  into 
bricks  and  mortar.  The  University  beran  with  an  income  from 
endowments  of  £10,600 ;  it  was  now  only  £8,500.  There  would 
be  a  further  decrease  this  year,  as  some  of  the  investments  were 
having  to  be  realised.  The  general  expenses  of  the  University 
had  increased  from  £20,000  to  £38,000,  partly  due  to  the  double 
expenditure  that  was  going  on  at  Birmingham  and  at  Bourn- 
brook.  A  year  ago  the  University  finished  with  a  credit  of 
£2,500;  this  ^ear  there  was  £2,700  on  the  wrong  side. 

The  Principal  (Sir  Oliver  Lodge),  in  the  course  of  a  short 
speech,  said  he  quite  agreed  with  what  had  been  said  about 
tne  raising  of  the  students'^  fees,  but  it  must  be  understood  that 
it  was  only  the  fees  of  the  technical  students  that  they  proposed 
to  interfere  with.  Even  with  that  done  the  cost  of  the  educa- 
tion ^iven  in  the  mining,  metallurgical,  and  engineering  sections 
would  be  far  in  excess  of  anything  the  students  paid  for.  He 
alluded  to  the  work  of  the  department  of  economic  zoology,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  this  might  be  the  beginning  of  a  depart- 
ment of  agriculture.  In  the  present  condition  of  their  finances, 
however,  they  could  not  launch  out  into  any  new  departures. 
The  time  had  come  when  they  must  hold  their  hand  until  the 
exchequer  was  replenished. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

The  Financial  Needs  of  the  University. 

As  Chancellor  of  the  University  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  has 
recently  issued  a  public  appeal  for  funds  with  which  to  meet  the 
urgent  financial  needs  of  the  University.  After  referring  to 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  since  1899  by  the  Cambridge 
University  Association  towards  the  re-endowment  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  having  eniunerated  a  number  of  the  more  important 
bequests  and  benefactions  which  the  University  has  received 
during  recent  years,  the  Chancellor  writes  as  follows :  — 

"Although  the  progress  already  made  in  the  equipment  of 
the  several  departments  must  be  regarded  with  satisfaction, 
I  desire  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  few  of  the  other 
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wants  keenly  felt  in  1899  have  yet  been  met;  and  in  certain 
cases  new  wants  have  inevitably  arisen  during  the  last  seven 
years.  In  the  scientific  departments  every  year  must  of  neces- 
sity brin^  new  demands  for  specialisation  in  teaching  and  for 
the  provision  of  facilities  for  research.  In  some  departments, 
notably  those  of  agriculture,  engineering  and  chemistry,  the 
number  of  students  has  greatly  increased,  and  additional  accom- 
modation is  required.  The  demands  of  the  departments  which 
represent  the  humanities  are  not  less  urgent.  The  School  of 
Economics  is  attracting  students,  for  whom  fuller  provision  is 
a  necessity;  and  modern  languages,  Oriental  languages,  history, 
and  archseology  and  ethnology  put  forth  claims  the  legitimacy 
of  which  is  incontestable,  while  even  the  older  studies,  such  as 
classics,  mathematics,  law,  and  divinity,  are  not  fully  equipped." 
"  The  sum  of  £18,000  promised  for  the  University 
Library  represents  only  the  first  instalment  of  a  capital 
sum  of  £148,000  required.  Chemistry  requires  £10,000 
capital  and  £2,000  income;  physics,  £12,000  capital  and 
at  least  £1,000  income;  engineering,  £10,000  capital  and 
income  and  equipment  for  research;  botany,  £1,000  capital 
and  £250  income;  nhysiology,  £10,000  capital  and  £1,800 
income ;  agriculture  £20,000  capital  (of  which  £12,000  has  been 

{>romised)  and  £600  income;  the  Medical  School  will  cost  at 
east  £20,000  to  complete,  and  in  addition  a  considerable  sum 
is  needed  for  the  provision  of  instruments,  etc.,  and  a  large 
income  for  additions  to  the  teaching  staff.  Geology  asks  for 
£2,800  capital  and  £1,300  income.  A  new,  or  at  least  a  greatly 
enlarged,  museum  of  zoology  will  shortly  become  necessary, 
and  an  income  of  £1,500  is  also  required  for  this  subject.  En- 
tomology, a  subject  of  greitt  importance  in  its  relations  to 
forestry  and  tropical  medicine,  is  in  need  of  £10,000  capital. 
Oriental,  studies  require  £2,000  income.  A  new  museum  of 
archaeology  and  ethnology,  urgently  needed  for  the  preservation 
and  for  the  display  for  the  use  of  researchers  of  the  valuable 
collections  possessed  by  the  University,  will  cost  £25,000,  and 
a  considerable  income  will  be  required  for  staff  and  maintenance. 
History  is  in  need  of  £800  income  and  a  sum  for  the  provision 
of  lecture-rooms.  Economics  require  £2,000  income,  the  moral 
sciences  (including  experimental  psychology)  £1,400  capital 
and  £1,250  income.  Classics  require  about  £900  income,  and 
mathematics  capital  for  new  lecture-rooms  and  £3,500  income. 
Law  asks  for  £6()0  income.  Modem  languages  urgently  require 
a  sum  sufficient  to  create  professorships  in  at  least  English, 
French  and  Oerman  (at  present  represented  by  two  readers  and 
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a  lecturer)  and  to  ensure  the  proper  representation  of  other 
modem  languages.  There  are  other  needs,  some  of  them  not 
intrinsically  less  important  than  these  mentioned,  but  demand- 
ing more  modest  sums  for  their  satisfaction.  In  all  a  capital 
sum  of  nearly  one  million  and  a  half,  apart  from  any  question 
of  a  pension  fund  for  professors,  mi^ht  without  extravagance  be 
immediately  expended  on  the  equipment  of  and  on  the  pro- 
vision of  staff  for  the  University. 

''  The  extent  to  which  other  universities  depend  on  Cambridge 
for  their  teaching  staff  is  not  perhaps  fully  realised.  Over  thiee 
hundred  of  the  professors  and  lecturers  at  other  universities 
(as  distinct  from  university  colleges)  in  the  United  Kingdom 
alone  have  been  educated  at  Cambridge.  The  number  of  matri- 
culations at  the  University  for  the  academical  year  1905-6  was 
greater  than  in  any  previous  year,  while  the  current  year  already 
shows  a  further  increase.  There  are  in  residence  more  than 
3,300  students,  drawn  from  all  classes  of  the  community.  I 
venture  to  think  that  the  facts  stated  above  cannot  fail  to 
appeal  to  members  of  the  University  and  to  all  those  who  have 
at  neart  the  interests  of  higher  education  and  research." 

University  News  and  Notes. 

The  sum  of  £5,000  has  been  bequeathed  to  the  University  by 
the  late  Mr.  Charles  James  Oldham,  of  Brighton,  for  the  founda- 
tion of  two  annual  prizes  or  scholarships  for  proficiency  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics  and  in  the  study  of  Shakespeare. 

It  is  announced  by  the  Board  of  Indian  Civil  Service  Studies 
that  the  Government  allowance  drawn  by  selected  candidates 
for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  in  their  year  of  probation  is  to  be 
raised  from  £100  to  £150,  payable  in  quaAerly  instalments 
instead  of,  as  now,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  in  addition  a 
grant  is  to  be  made  for  the  cost  of  the  passage  out  to  India. 

The  Cavendish  Laboratory  Extension  Svndicate  have  proposed 
plans  for  the  new  laboratory  running  along  Free  School-lane, 
which  will  cost  between  £7,000  and  £8,300.  Towards  defray- 
ing the  cost  of  this  building  there  is  available  Lord  Bayleigh's 
gift  of  £5,000  out  of  the  ]Nobel  prize,  and  Professor  Thomson 
is  able  to  find  £2,000  from  the  laboratory  funds. 

The  yice-Chancellor  has  appointed  Sir  Aston  Webb,  B.A.9 
to  the  office  of  Reader  on  Sir  Robert  Bede's  Foundation  for 
the  present  year.  The  Ked^  Lecture  will  be  given  on  June  8. 
The  selection  for  this  lectureship  of  an  eminent  architect  is 
of  special  interest  in  view  of  the  movement  recentljr  set  on 
foot  for  the  promotion  of  architectural  study  in  the  University. 
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The  Eev.  J.  H.  B.  Mastennan,  of  St.  John's  College,  Professor 
of  History  at  the  Birmingham  University,  has  been  appointed 
Hnlsean  Lecturer  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Drapers'  Company  have  signified  their  intentioai  of  re- 
newing for  a  second  period  of  ten  years  from  1909  their  contri- 
bution of  JB800  a  year  to  provide  the  stipend  of  the  Professorship 
of  Affriculture.  The  present  holder  of  the  chair,  Professor 
Middleton,  has  intimated  his  intention  shortly  to  resign  his 
post  on  his  appointment  as  an  Assistant  Secretary  to  the^oard 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 

The  University  has  received  an  address  of  condolence  from 
the  University  of  Oxford  on  the  death  of  the  late  Professor 
Maitland. 

The  annual  dinner  in  memory  of  Samuel  Pepys  took  place 
on  February  25th,  in  the  hall  of  Magdalene  College.  Among 
the  guests  were  Lord  Braybrooke,  Sir  Arthur  Bigge,  the  Master 
of  Trinity,  Sir  Walter  Parratt,  the  Provost  of  King's  College, 
Sir  Thomas  Barlow,  Professor  Sir  George  Darwin,  and  Mr. 
P.  J.  Newton,  C.M.G.,  treasurer  of  the  British  South  Africa 
Company.  The  memory  of  Samuel  Pepys  was  proposed  by  the 
Master,  Sir  Walter  Parratt,  and  the  Provost  of  King's,  and 
the  toast  of  the  guests  was  responded  to  by  Sir  Arthur  Bigge. 

A  cast  of  the  skeleton  of  Diprotodon  Australis  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Museum  of  Zoology  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Stirling,  F.R.S., 
director  of  the  South  Australian  Museum  at  Adelaide.  The 
Museum  has  also  received  from  Mr.  C.  B.  C.  Storey,  M.A.,  the 
valuable  gift  of  several  skeletons  and  skulls  and  skins  of  mam- 
mals, mostly  antelopes,  from  tropical  Africa. 

The  Senate  has  expressed  in  an  address  of  condolence  to 
the  University  of  Oxford  its  sympathy  at  the  death  of  the 
late  Viscount  Goschen,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

The  annual  report  of  the  University  Day  Training  College  has 
recently  been  published.  It  states  that  of  the  19  third  year 
students  who  finished  their  course  of  training  last  June  all 
but  four  succeeded  in  taking  a  degree  in  honours,  while  at  the 
same  time  completing  their  professional  training.  The  four 
exceptions  took  the  ordinary  degree.  The  present  number  of 
students  in  the  college  is  made  up  of  60  primary  and  9  secon- 
dary students.  Of  these  15  hold  scholarships  awarded  by  the 
Toynbee  Hall  Pupil  Teachers'  Scholarship  Committee,  and  21 
have  scholarships,  exhibitions,  or  sizarships  at  various  colleges. 
At  King's,  Trinity,  and  Emmanuel  special  exhibitions  are  set 
apart  for  training  college  candidates ;  at  the  other  colleges  they 
have  won  their  positions  by  open  competition.    The  criticism 
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and  practising  lessons  are  given  in  the  schools  of  the  town, 
including  the  Perse  and  the  Leys,  and  the  students  have  also 
heen  allowed  opportunities  of  practice  at  a  number  of  other 
schools  elsewhere. 

The  class  lists  of  the  Cambridge  Local  Examinations  recently 
published  show  that  the  total  number  of  candidates  entered  for 
the  Cambridge  Local  Examinations  held  in  December  last  was 
13,777,  exclusive  of  2,165  candidates  examined  at  colonial  cen- 
tres. In  the  senior  examination  933  boys  and  1,277  girls  passed, 
84  boys  and  21  girls  bein?  placed  in  the  first  class.  Sufficient 
merit  was  shown  by  397  boys  and  115  girls  to  entitle  them  to 
exemption  from  one  or  both  parts  of  the  Previous  examination. 

The  Rev.  William  Ralph  Inge,  M.A.,  vicar  of  All  Saints', 
Ennismore  Gardens,  London,  has  been  elected  to  the  Lady 
Margaret  Professorship  of  Divinity.  Mr.  Inge  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  King's.  He  graduated  in  1883  with  the  highest 
classical  honours.  He  became  a  Fellow  of  King's,  and  after- 
wards of  Hertford  College,  Oxford.  He  was  Bampton  Lecturer 
in  1899,  and  is  an  honorary  D.D.  of  Aberdeen. 

Mr.  Courtney  Stanhope  Kenny,  LL.D.,  of  Downing  College, 
Reader  in  English  Law,  has  been  elected  Downing  Professor 
of  the  Laws  of  England.  Dr.  Kenny  entered  the  University 
in  1871.  He  was  senior  in  the  Law  and  History  Tripos  of 
1874.  In  1875  he  was  elected  to  a  Fellowship  at  Downing, 
and  was  made  a  law  lecturer  there.  In  1882  he  was  also  made 
the  law  lecturer  of  Trinity.  This  latter  post  he  resigned  in 
1885  on  being  elected  to  Parliament  as  Liberal  member  for 
the  Bamsley  division  of  Yorkshire ;  where  he  was  also  re-elected 
in  the  following  year.  In  1888  he  succeeded  the  late  Professor 
Maitland  in  the  Readership  of  the  English  Law. 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Donald  MacAlister  to  the  Principal- 
ship  of  Glasgow  University  will  vacate  many  posts  at  Cam- 
bridge. Dr.  MacAlister  is  one  of  the  eight  M.A.  members  of 
the  Council  of  the  Senate;  he  is  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Medicine,  and  a  member  of  the  General  Board  of  Studies,  of  the 
State  Medicine  Syndicate,  of  the  Medical  Schools  Building 
Syndicate,  of  the  Examination  Rooms  Syndicate,  of  the 
Chemical  Laboratory  Extension  Syndicate,  and  of  the  Boards 
of  Agricultural  Studies,  of  Geographical  Studies,  and  of  Ap- 
pointments.    His  loss  to  Cambridge  will  be  widely  felt. 

Mr.  W.  Ridgeway,  M.A.,  Disney  Professor  of  Archeeology, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  Brereton  Readership  in  Classics. 

The  Smith's  prizes  have  been  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  R.  Blanco- 
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White,  Mr.  A.  S.  Eddington,  Mr.  J.  W.  Nicholson,  and  to  Mr. 
W.  M.  Page. 

Mr.  F.  Darwin,  M.A.,  M.B.,  of  Christ's  College,  has  been 
nominated  to  represent  the  University  at  the  celebration  of  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Linnaeus,  to  be  held  at  Upsala 
in  May. 

Dr.  Hill,  Master  of  Downing  College,  the  Bev.  A.  Caldecott, 
D.D.,  of  St.  John's  College,  and  Mr.  D.  H.  S.  Cranage,  M.A.,  of 
King's  College,  together  with  the  Vice-Chancellor,  have  been 
nominated  to  represent  the  University  at  the  Federal  Con- 
ference on  Education,  convened  by  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
League  of  the  Empire,  which  is  to  be  held  in  London  from 
May  24  to  June  1. 


DUBLIN. 


The  University  and  the  Government's  Reform  Scheme. 

A  meeting  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Dublin  was  held 
recently  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  new  University  Bill 
foreshadowed  by  the  speech  of  Mr.  James  Bryce,  the  late  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland.  The  University  Caput,  consisting  of  Mr. 
Justice  Madden  (Vice-Chancellor),  the  Provost,  and  Mr.  Cath- 
cart  (senior  master  non-regent),  presided.  There  was  a  large 
attendance  of  members,  including  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  Pro- 
fessor Tyrrell,  Professor  Dowden,  and  the  Right  Hon.  J.  H. 
Campbell,  K.C.,  M.P.,  for  the  University. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  said  he  deeply  regretted  the  absence, 
through  illness,  of  their  respected  Chancellor  the  Earl  of  Rosse. 
"  I  feel  myself,"  the  Chancellor  wrote,  "  unequal  to  the  exertion 
at  present.  You  will  clearly  understand  it  is  through  no 
lukewarmness  or  indifference  to  the  interests  of  the  College  or 
hesitation  as  to  the  opposition  to  the  Government  proposal  that 
I  am  not  present."  The  Provost  (Dr.  Traill)  proposed  :  "  That 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  scheme  which  Mr.  Bryce  outlined  in 
his  speech  of  Januaiy  25th,  1907,  would  be  fatal  to  the  best 
interests  of  liberal  university  education  in  Ireland,  and  we  are 
determined  to  oppose  it  by  every  means  in  our  power."  Mr. 
James  H.  Campoell,  M.P.,  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
supported  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  carried  unanimously. 

Professor  Dowden  proposed  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  seconded  by  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  and  carried  :  "  That 
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the  Senate  appeals  to  all  graduates  of  Dublin  and  other  univer- 
sities, and  to  all  those,  without  distinction  of  party,  who  value 
freedom  in  research,  teaching,  and  publication,  to  assist  in 
maintaining  unimpaired  the  constitution  and  position  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  which,  in  the  unanimous  opinions  of  the  Com- 
missioners, '  as  it  stands  to-day  is  a  noble  institution  for  the 
maintenance  of  sound  leamine^  not  unworthy  of  its  great  tradi- 
tions and  of  the  affection  ana  veneration  with  which  it  is  re- 
garded by  its  children/  "  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Samuels,  K.C.,  pro- 
posed :  "  That  we  protest  against  Mr.  Bryce's  scheme  because  it 
provides  and  can  provide  no  adequate  safeguards  against  the 
introduction  of  sectarian  divisions  into  the  administration  of 
the  University."    The  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously. 

A  protest  against  the  scheme  for  reconstructing  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin,  announced  in  Mr.  Bryce's  speech  of  January  25th, 
has  been  drawn  up  in  the  following  form,  and  now  lies  for  signa- 
ture at  the  office  of  the  Defence  Committee  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin:  — 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  graduates  of  the  University  of 
Dublin,  hereby  protest  against  the  proposals  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  University,  announced  by  the  Bight  Hon.  James 
Bryce  in  his  speech  of  January  25th,  1907.  We  regard  these 
proposals  as  fatal  to  the  interests  of  liberal  University  education 
in  Ireland,  as  well  as  unjust  to  Trinity  CoUe^." 

All  graduates  of  the  University  who  desire  to  join  in  this 
protest,  but  are  unable  to  attend  at  the  office  in  person,  are  re- 
quested to  write  without  delay  authorizing  the  secretaries  to 
affix  their  names.  Signatories  should  state  what  degrees  they 
hold.  The  Secretaries  to  the  Dublin  University  Defence  Com- 
mittee are  Messrs.  Edward  P.  Culverwell  and  Edward  Gwynn 
at  35  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 


EDINBURGH. 

University  News  and  Notes. 

The  Senatus  have  ofPered  honorary  degrees  as  follows : 
D.D.  Degree.— Professor  F.  C.  Burkitt,  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. Professor  D.  M.  Kay,  University  of  St.  Andrews.  The 
Rev.  John  Kelman,New  North  United  Free  Church,  Edinburgh. 
The  Rev.  John  Young,  Home  Mission  Secretary,  United  Free 
Church,  Edinburgh. 
LL.D.  Degeee.— The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Milner,  Q.C.M.G., 
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G.C.B.  Professor  John  Burnet,  M.A.,  University  of  St.  Andrews. 
Madame  Curie,  D.Sc.,  Paris.  The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Justice 
Farwell.  Professor  James  Hamilton,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.S.E.,  Univer- 
sity of  Aberdeen.  Thomas  M'Kie,  Esq.,  advocate,  Edinburgh. 
Mon.  Emile  Senart,  Paris.    Sir  John  Tweedy,  London. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Senatus,  the  Court  has  ap- 
proved of  provision  being  made  for  the  instruction  of  women 
students,  with  the  view  to  graduation  in  law,  in  the  law  gradua- 
tion subjects,  b^  admitting  them  to  all  the  ordinary  law  classes 
of  the  University,  with  the  exception  of  the  class  of  forensic 
medicine — ^the  arrangements  regarding  which  are  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  Court  has  recently  approved  of  the  following  arrange- 
ments in  connection  with  the  practical  teaching  of  physics, 
viz. :  — (1)  A  course  of  about  50  hours.  Arts  and  science 
students,  except  engineering  students,  taking  this  course,  to  be 
exempted  from  attending  either  section  2  or  section  3  of  the 
ordinary  lecture  course  m  natural  philosophy.  The  class  fee 
is  fixed  at  £1.  Is.  (2)  A  course  of  about  80  hours.  Arts 
students  taking  this  course  to  be  exempted  from  attending  sec- 
tions 2  and  3  of  the  ordinary  lecture  course  in  natural  philo- 
sophy, and  engineering  students  from  attending  section  3  of 
that  course.    The  class  fee  is  fixed  at  £2.  2s. 

Captain  H.  M.  Johnstone,  B.E.  (retired)  has  been  appointed 
Lecturer  on  Military  Subjects  for  three  years,  from  Ist  October 
next. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Privy  Council  have  approved  the 
regulations  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  m  Forestry, 
but  have  rejected  the  ordinance  instituting  degrees  inVeterinary 
medicine  and  surgery. 

Mr.  Arthur  Berriedale  Keith,  M.A.  (Edin.),  B.A.,  B.C.L. 
(Oxon.),  has  been  appointed  University  Lecturer  in  Ancient 
History  for  three  years.  Mr.  Keith  gained  the  Boden  Scholar- 
ship in  Sanscrit  at  Oxford.  Obtaining  in  1901  first  place  in  the 
open  competition  for  the  Home,  Indian,  and  Civil  Services,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Colonial  Office.  The  salary  of  the  lecture- 
ship is  £200  per  annum. 

The  vacation  courses  in  Modem  Languages  to  be  held  in  the 
University  in  August  next  are  being  arranged.  The  first 
French  half  course  will  include  eleven  lectures  on  Literature, 
by  Professor  Bernard  Bouvier,  Rector  of  the  University  of 
(Geneva,  and  eleven  lectures  on  Educational  Method,  etc.,  by 
Professor  A.  Audibert  and  Professor  F.  Herbert,  of  Paris.    Pro- 
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feasor  Bouvier  will  also  g^ive  eleven  lectures  in  the  second  French 
half  course,  and  lectures  on  Phonetics  and  Language  will  be 
delivered  hj  Professor  Paul  Passy,  Paris,  and  Professor  Cledat, 
Lyons  University.  The  first  and  second  German  half  courses 
will  embrace  eleven  lectures  by  Professor  Dr.  Otto  Hotzsch,  of 
Berlin,  and  Dr.  Karl  Breul,  Cambridge  University. 

Representatives  of  the  students  of  the  Royal  University  of 
Ireland  visited  Edinburgh  recently  to  take  part  in  a  debate  with 
the  members  of  the  Edinburgh  University  Union  on  the  subject 
of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  There  was  a  large  attendance. 
The  discussion  was  opened  in  favour  of  a  Home  Rule  Bill  by 
Mr.  William  Dawson,  of  University  College,  Dublin.  Mr.  L. 
Oordon  Grant,  of  Edinburgh,  led  the  opposition.  After  a  keen 
debate,  in  which  five  Irishmen  and  seven  Edinburgh  men  took 
part,  the  motion  in  favour  of  Home  Rule  was  put  to  the  vote 
and  lost  by  137  votes  to  199. 


GLASGOW. 
The  New  Principal. 

Dr.  Donald  Macalister,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Fellow  and 
Director  of  Medical  Studies  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
Linacre  Lecturer  of  Physic,  and  president  of  the  General 
Medical  Council,  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  University 
in  succession  to  the  late  Principal  Story.  The  new  Principal  is 
in  his  53rd  year,  having  been  bom  at  Perth  in  May,  1854,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Donald  Macalister,  of  Tarbert,  Cantyre. 
He  was  educated  at  Aberdeen,  Liverpool,  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London,  and  the 
University  of  Leipzig.  At  Cambridge  he  was  Herschel  prize- 
man in  1876,  and  Senior  Wrangler  and  First  Smith's  prizeman 
in  1877,  in  which  year  also  he  was  appointed  mathematical 
master  at  Harrow.  Among  the  appointments  he  has  held  are 
those  of  lecturer  in  natural  philosophy  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  Goulstonian  lecturer  and  nrst  Croonian  professor  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Thomson  lecturer  at  Aberdeen, 
and  examiner  at  the  Victoria,  Birmingham,  and  Cambridge 
Universities,  and  to  the  Conjoint  Board,  London.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  number  of  professional  publications.  Dr.  Macalister 
married  in  1895  Edith,  eldest  daughter  of  Professor  A. 
Macalister. 

On  February  19th  Dr.  Macalister  arrived  in  Glasgow,  and  on 
the  following  morning  he  visited  the  University  where  he  was 
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introduced  to  several  memben  oi  the  Senate  and  to  the  officials. 
Afterwards  he  was  entertained  to  luncheon  at  the  City  Chambers 
by  the  Lord  Provost.  In  the  afternoon  the  new  Principal  at- 
tended a  smoking  concert  at  the  Students'  Union,  where  ne  was 
given  a  very  hearty  reception  by  the  students.  Subsequently  he 
visited  Queen  Margaret's  College  for  women,  where  he  was  very 
cordially  received. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  University  Court,  held  on  February  22nd, 
the  new  Principal  was  formally  introduced.  The  Clerk  having 
read  the  commission  of  appointment  to  the  Principalship,  a 
number  of  speeches  of  welcome  were  made  by  various  members 
of  the  Court.  Principal  Macalister  having  expressed  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  kindness  of  the  welcome  that  .had  been  ex- 
tended to  him  from  all  sides,  took  the  chair,  and  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Court  was  proceeded  with.  In  the  course  of  the 
meeting  Principal  Macalister  stated  that  the  first  communica- 
tion he  had  received  on  behalf  of  the  University  since  his  ap- 
pointment was  the  gift  from  the  Trades  House  of  a  hundred 
guineas  as  their  contribution  towards  the  fimd  for  the  extension 
of  the  University,  in  answer  to  an  appeal  made  by  the  late 
Principal  Story  some  time  ago. 

University  News  and  Notes. 

The  annual  report  on  statistics  of  Glasgow  University  shows 
that,  taking  the  winter  and  summer  sessions,  1853  men  studentp 
and  503  women  students  matriculated,  making  a  total  of  2,356. 
Of  these,  1,099  were  in  Arts,  257  in  Science,  43  in  Theology,  694 
in  Medicine,  207  in  Law,  9  in  Arts  and  Medicine,  1  in  Arts  and 
Law,  6  in  Arts  and  Science,  2  in  Arts  and  Theology,  1  in  Science 
and  Medicine,  and  37  were  single  class  enrolments.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  General  Council  now  numbers  6,809.  Legacies 
and  other  benefactions  received  during  the  year  amounted  to 
£2,300;  and  the  additions  to  the  teaching  staff  were  a  lecturer 
on  Physiological  Chemistry,  a  lecturer  on  Physiology  of  Nerve 
and  Muscle,  and  an  additional  assistant  each  te  the  Professors 
of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Surgery. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  University  Court  it  was  resolved  to 
approve  of  the  adoption  of  an  extended  session  of  three  terms, 
including  at  least  twenty-five  weeks,  for  the  present  compulsory 
winter  and  voluntary  summer  session ;  that  tne  number  of  class 
meetings  in  each  session  should  not  be  less  than  75  in  the  case 
of  the  ordinary  classes  and  not  less  than  50  in  the  honours 
classes,  provided  that  in  certain  subjects  to  be  determined  by 
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each  University  arrangements  might  be  made  whereby  a  student 
should  be  able  to  complete  the  attendance  qualifying  for  the 
degree  in  two  of  the  three  terms.  It  was  further  agreed  that 
the  curriculum  for  the  ordinary  degree  should  consist  of  either 
fiye  or  six  subjects;  and  also,  by  a  majority,  that  regulations 
regarding  the  definition  and  groupings  of  subjects  for  a  curri- 
culum in  Arts,  ordinary  or  honours,  l^  left  to  be  determined  by 
the  Senatus  of  each  University  after  consultation  with  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  the  Arts  Faculties  of  the  other  Universities, 
and  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  University  Court.  It  was 
agreed  to  appoint  at  next  meeting  a  Committee  to  prepare  a 
draft  ordinance  in  conformity  with  the  foregoing  decisions,  the 
new  Principal  to  be  chairman. 

Intimation  has  been  received  that  the  Privy  Council  has  ap- 
proved of  the  University  Ordinance  instituting  a  degree  in 
science  and  pharmacy. 

A  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Modem  Languages  Association  was 
held  in  the  University  recently.  A  paper  on  ''Oral  Instruction 
in  Oerman"  was  read  by  Dr.  John  Lees,  M.A.,  of  Aberdeen 
University. 

The  members  of  the  North  of  England  Glasgow  University 
Club  held  their  annual  dinner  at  Newcastle  recently.  Sir 
Thomas  M'Call  Anderson,  Professor  of  Medicine,  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity, was  the  guest  of  the  evening,  and  Dr.  J.  D.  Farquharson, 
President  of  the  Club,  occupied  the  chair.  Sir  Thomas  M'Call 
Anderson,  replying  to  the  toast  of  "Alma  Mater,"  said  that  in 
the  last  ten  years  £200,000  had  been  spent  on  new  buildings  in 
connection  with  Glasgow  University,  exclusive  of  equipment. 
When  he  was  a  student  there  were  thirty  lecturers ;  to-day  there 
were  140.  Ten  years  ago  the  income  of  the  University  was 
£13,000;  now  it  was  close  upon  £60,000,  and  the  number  of 
students  had  increased  from  1,200  to  2,300. 


ROYAL  UNIVERSITY  OF  IRELAND. 

The  University  and  Reform. 

A  meeting  of  the  Senate  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland 
was  held  recently  at  the  University  Buildings.  The  Chancellor, 
Lord  Castletown,  of  Upper  Ossory,  presided,  and  20  members 
out  of  a  total  of  37  attended,  including  Sir  Christopher  Nixon, 
Yice-Chancellor  of  the  University,  Dr.  Meade,  Bishop  of  Cork, 
Dr.  O'Dwyer,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Limerick,  Dr.  Hamil- 
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ton.  President  of  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  Dr.  Windle,  President 
of  Queen's  College,  Cork,  Dr.  Anderson,  President  of  Queen's 
College,  Galway,  and  Dr.  Delany,  President  of  University 
College,  St.  Stephen's  Oreen.  Sir  Christopher  Nixon  proposed, 
and  Dr.  Hamilton  (Belfast)  seconded,  the  following  resolution 
which  was  carried  by  thirteen  votes  to  six : — 

'*  (1)  That  while  the  Senate  feels  that  it  was  its  right  and 
duty,  as  long  as  the  various  plans  for  the  settlement  of  the 
question  of  University  education  in  Ireland  were  under  con- 
sideration, to  express  its  views  clearly  and  strongly  on  the  un- 
desirability  of  establishing  a  single  rigid  system  of  University 
education  shaping  the  whole  intellectual  culture  of  the  country 
in  one  mould,  now  that  the  outlines  of  a  scheme  have  been  put 
forward  in  the  name  of  the  Government  with  whom  the  responsi- 
bility rests,  the  Senate  does  not  deem  it  proper  to  take  any 
course  which  might  prevent  or  obstruct  the  immediate  removal 
of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  crying  grievances  under  which 
the  Irish  people  labour.  The  Senate,  by  its  own  action  in 
asking  for  a  Royal  Commission,  had  already  shown  how  keenly 
alive  it  was  io  the  urgent  need  of  having  this  question  dealt 
with,  and  it  therefore  cordially  welcomes  the  announcement 
that  the  Government  will  take  it  in  hand  during  the  present 
Session  of  Parliament. 

"  (2)  That  whilst  the  Senate  is  prepared  to  give  the  most 
careful  and  friendly  consideration  to  the  scheme  of  the  Govern- 
ment when  published  in  full  detail,  it  submits  the  expression  of 
its  conviction  that  in  any  scheme  which  would  involve  the 
establishment  of  one  or  more  federal  Universities,  it  is  essential, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  evils  of  the  stereotyped  system  of  higher 
education,  that  there  should  be  granted  to  the  federated  colleges 
the  largest  possible  amount  of  autonomy  on  the  lines  recom- 
mended unanimously  by  the  Robertson  Commission  and  with 
practical  unanimity  by  the  recent  Commission." 

The  Roman  Catholic  (Graduates'  and  Undergraduates'  Associa- 
tion, which  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  members  of  the 
Royal  University  of  Ireland,  has  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tions :  — 

"  (1)  That  we  welcome  the  declaration  of  the  Government's 
intention  to  deal  with  the  University  question,  and  we  recognise 
in  the  scheme  of  settlement  outlined  hj  Mr.  Bryce  a  solution 
which  is  in  consonance  with  Catholic  ideas  and  acceptable  to 
the  Irish  people,  and  one  which,  in  the  working  out  of  construe- 
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live  details  and  in  provision  for  endowment,  can  be  made  to 
secure  for  Catholics  a  full  measure  of  educational  equality. 

"  (2)  That  we  call  upon  the  Gbvemment  to  give  a  prominent 
place  to  this  question  m  its  legislative  pn^ramme  for  the  next 
Session  upon  the  ground  of  extreme  urgency." 

The  following  declaration,  framed  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Graduates'  and  Undergraduates'  Association,  is  being  circulated 
for  signature:  — 

"  That  the  Government's  scheme  of  Irish  University  reform, 
designed  to  secure  educational  equality  for  Catholics  through 
the  foundation  and  endowment  of  a  great  college  in  Dublin  as  a 
constituent  college  of  a  remodelled  Dublin  University,  merits 
our  strongest  support,  and  we  affirm  our  conviction  that  to  be  in 
consonance  witn  Catholic  ideas  and  acceptable  to  the  Irish 
people  such  new  college  must  (1)  possess  whatever  faculties  in 
arts  and  science,  equipment,  academic  privilege,  and  public 
endowment  any  other  constituent  college  of  the  common  Univer- 
sity  may  possess ;  and  should  (2)  be  granted  the  fullest  possible 
measure  of  autonomy." 

A  New  University  Magazine. 

An  interesting  venture  has  just  been  started  at  University 
College,  Dublin,  in  the  form  of  an  illustrated  University  literary 
quarterly,  under  the  title  of  Hermes.  The  first  number 
(j'ebruary)  contains  several  articles  of  considerable  literary 
interest  and  value.  The  magazine  possesses  a  special  claim 
upon  all  students  of  the  Royal  University  in  that  it  is  the  first 
College  magazine  to  publish  matter  from  the  collective  Colleges 
of  the  University.  The  promoters  of  Hermes  deserve  all  possible 
success  in  their  enterprise,  a  success  which  will  certainly  be 
theirs  if  the  high  standard  of  excellence  of  this  first  number  is 
maintained.  The  yearly  subscription  to  Hermes  is  eighteen- 
pence  post  free. 

LEEDS. 

A  Year  ci  Progress. 

"  The  record  for  the  year  has  been  one  of  steady  growth  and 
progress."  In  these  words,  delivered  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Court,  the  Pro-Chancellor,  Mr.  Arthur  G.  Lupton,  summed  up 
the  results  of  the  last  session  as  disclosed  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  University.  Viewed  from  any  standpoint  the  outlook  is 
encouraging.  The  number  of  registered  students  showed  a  sub- 
stantial increase,  and  the  income  from  students'  fees,  in  some 
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respects  a  measure  of  the  work  of  the  UniTersity,  amounted  to 
£13j678,  an  advance  of  nearly  £900  on  the  previous  year.  The 
total  income  of  the  University  for  the  year  reached  nearly 
£51,000,  whilst  the  expenditure  left  a  small  balance  in  hand  on 
the  general  account  of  £323.  This  improvement  in  the  financial 
position  has  enabled  the  academic  staff  to  be  strengthened,  and 
further  work  to  be  undertaken  in  directions  where  extensions 
have  been  urgently  required. 

The  figures  adduced  in  the  Vice-Chancellor's  Report  as  to 
work  accomplished  on  the  academic  side  are  no  less  significant 
of  the  growing  influence  of  the  University.  Steadily  it  obtains 
more  widespread  recognition  as  a  place  where  students  can 
efficiently  complete  their  courses  of  academic  training,  either 
for  degrees  or  lor  important  positions  in  scientific  and  industrial 
pursuits.  During  tne  session  in  question  the  University  was 
attended  by  873  day  students,  an  increase  of  40  on  the  number 
attending  m  1904-5.  Of  these  730  entered  in  the  Faculties  of 
Arts  (induding  Law),  Science,  and  Technology,  and  143  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine.  Of  those  attending  692  were  men  and 
181  women  students.  Courses  of  study  in  preparation  for 
University  degrees  were  followed  by  363  students,  of  whom  302 
were  preparing  for  the  degrees  of  the  University  (including  9 
preparing  for  the  degree  of  M.A.,  or  M.Sc),  and  61  for  degrees 
elsewhere.  There  were  also  9  graduates  in  attendance  for  post- 
graduate study.  Two  doctorates  were  conferred  during  the  year, 
one  in  science  and  one  in  medicine.  Nine  students  qualified  for 
the  Master's  degree  on  the  examination  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, seven  in  arts  and  two  in  science.  Nine  qualified  for  the 
B.A.  with  honours,  and  six  for  the  B.Sc.  with  honours.  The 
ordinary  final  B.A.  examination  was  passed  by  twenty-four  can- 
didates ;  the  ordinary  final  B.Sc.  by  seventeen ;  the  final  LL.B. 
by  two;  and  the  final  M.B.  and  Ch.  B.  by  eight.  An  examina- 
tion for  honours  was  held  for  the  first  time  in  the  School  of 
Classics,  and  first-class  honours  were  awarded  to  two,  and  second- 
class  honours  to  three  candidates.  For  a  University  whose 
charter  is  of  so  recent  date,  these  figures  are  surely  of  good  omen 
for  the  future. 

University  News  and  Notes. 

The  annual  conversazione  of  the  University  Union,  held  on 
February  8th,  within  the  academic  walls,  was  a  complete  success. 
The  numerous  guests  much  appreciated  the  varied  attractions 
provided  for  their  entertainment.    But  by  general  consent  the 
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most  interesting  item  on  the  programme  was  a  performance  for 
tlie  first  time  since  the  Reformation  of  the  ''  Shepherds'  Play/' 
which  occupies  the  thirteenth  place  in  the  Wakefield  Cycle  of 
Mysteries.  The  unknown  author  makes  a  novel  departure  from 
the  wonted  Scriptural  lines  of  the  typical  Mystery  Play.  His 
story  deals  with  shepherd  life  on  a  Yorkshire  moor  in  which 
cradle-witching,  sheep-stealing,  and  blanket-tossing  are  the 
chief  episodes,  and  abounds  in  humour  of  a  somewhat  primitive 
but  distinctly  ludicrous  type.  An  epilogue  to  the  play  presents 
the  Biblical  story  of  the  Adoration,  but  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  conclude  the  performance  with  the  "  Oloria  "  of  the  angelic 
choir,  sung  by  a  number  of  women  students  and  set  to  a 
Gregorian  chant.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  a  spinning  song 
from  an  old  drama,  and  the  spirited  old  song  of  the  ''  Leather 
Bottel"  were  introduced  during  the  opening  scenes.  From 
start  to  finish  the  play — ^which  was  acted  solely  by  students — 
went  with  a  swing,  and  this  wondrous  peep  into  the  beginning 
of  our  national  drama  was  keenly  enjoyed. 

The  committee  charged  with  the  selection  of  a  painter  to 

faint  the  portrait  of  Professor  Miall  for  the  Leeds  University 
ave  decided  to  entrust  the  work  to  Mr.  Frederick  Yates.  Mr. 
Yates  is  an  English  artist,  who  for  several  years  worked  in 
the  United  States,  and  has  painted  some  striking  portraits  of 
distinguished  men  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  including  those 
of  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  Princeton  University, 
and  the  late  Dr.  J.  H.  Bridges. 

An  Appointments  Register  has  been  established  in  order  to 
collect  from  external  sources  and  distribute  to  suitable  members 
of  the  University  information  of  such  vacant  posts  as  may  ap- 
propriately be  filled  by  them.  The  Register  contains  the  names 
and  qualifications  of  past  and  present  students  who  wish  to 
obtain  teaching  or  professional  appointments,  secretarial  work 
and  so  forth. 

A  Building  Extension  Scheme. 

An  important  Building  Extension  Scheme  has  been  sanctioned 
by  the  Council  of  the  University.  For  several  years  past  there 
has  been  great  overcrowding  in  different  departments.  From 
time  to  time  additions  have  been  made  to  the  buildings  on  the 
technical  side,  such  as  the  extension  of  the  textile  and  dyeing 
departments  and  the  provision  of  accommodation  for  the  new 
leather  industries  department  and  the  mining  department.   But 
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the  pressure  on  the  space  available  has  none  the  less  steadily  in- 
creased with  the  increasing  number  of  students  in  attendance, 
with  the  natural  result  that  the  work  of  the  TJniTersity  has  been 
carried  on  under  serious  difficulties.  Realising  this  fact  the 
Council  has  decided  upon  a  drastic  scheme  of  extension  of  the 
premises  on  the  vacant  land  forming  a  part  of  the  University 
estate.  Although  complete  details  are  not  yet  finally  settled, 
plans  have  been  passed  for  erecting  new  buildings  for  the 
mining,  metallurgical,  and  fuel  combustion  departments  of  the 
University,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  available  next  session. 
The  next  step  in  contemplation  is  to  build  a  central  boiler-house 
for  the  whole  of  the  University,  and  following  that  there  will  be 
extensions  of  the  mechanical  engineering  department,  the  build- 
ing of  an  electrical  engineering  section  in  Clavering  Hoad,  and 
the  ultimi^te  extension  of  the  main  buildings  in  College  Road. 
Temporary  buildings  for  the  physical  and  organic  chemistry 
departments  and  the  adaptation  of  several  houses  in  De  Grey 
Road  for  teaching  purposes  also  enter  into  the  scheme. 

Provision  is  thus  made  for  much  needed  additional  laboratory 
accommodation  for  the  departments  of  electrical  and  mechanical 
engineering,  physics  and  organic  chemistry,  and  a  number  of 
lecture  rooms  for  the  departments  of  ancient  and  modern 
languages,  history,  literature,  philosophy,  education,  and  law. 
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Commemoratioii  Festivities. 

A  joint  committee,  representing  the  University  Council,  the 
Senate,  and  the  Old  Students'  Association,  has  been  appointed 
to  organise  suitable  celebrations  for  our  twenty-fifth  birthday 
as  a  centre  for  University  work.  The  festivities  are,  for  con- 
venience sake,  to  take  place  at  the  close  of  the  Summer  Term, 
starting  on  Thursday,  July  11th,  and  ending  on  Degree  Day, 
Saturday  Jul^  13th.  As  to  the  form  of  commemoration  to  be 
adopted  nothing  of  a  definite  nature  has,  as  yet,  been  settled  upon. 
A  narrative  of  the  rise  and  development  of  the  University  is  to 
be  published,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  A.  W.  W.  Dale,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
having  undertaken  to  write  it.  A  proposal  to  hold  a  thanks- 
giving service  in  the  Pro-Cathedral  has  had  to  be  abandoned 
on  sectarian  grounds,  though  a  non-sectarian,  or  rather  pan- 
sectarian  service  may  be  held  in  St.  George's  Hall.  The  near 
coincidence  of  these  celebrations  with  the  sept-centenary  f estivi- 
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ties  of  the  municipality — these  are  fixed  for  the  beginninff  of 
August — ^limits  the  University's  scope,  and  own  own  will  be 
comparatiyely  a  small  affair.  It  is  hoped  that  other  Universities 
will  be  represented — ^the  students,  one  hears,  intend  inviting 
students  from  each  of  the  Universities  in  the  British  Isles, — and 
that  old  students  may  make  this  an  opportunity  to  revisit  their 
Alma  Mater.  A  register  of  old  students  is  to  be  published,  with 
particulars  of  their  careers  at  and  after  leaving  the  University. 
The  city — ^f or  whom  we  suppose  the  University,  at  any  rate  in 
theory,  exists — ^is  not  to  be  left  out  of  the  celebrations.  On  the  one 
side  it  is  hoped  that  the  Lord  Mayor  may  be  persuaded  to  hold  an 
ofKcial  reception  for  members  of  the  University  and  its  visitors ; 
on  the  other  the  whole  of  the  University  is  to  be  thrown  open 
on  one  of  the  three  days  for  the  inspection  of  the  municipality. 
A  special  visit  of  the  Citv  Council  is  to  be  organised  at  another 
time.  The  Guild  of  Undergraduates  intend  holding  a  ball  and 
also  an  athletic  carnival.  An  official  University  garden  party 
has  been  mooted,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  a  scheme  can 
be  effected.  The  proceedings  will  terminate  on  the  Saturday 
evening  with  a  conversazione  organised  by  the  Guild  and  the 
Old  Students'  Association,  with  the  usual  bonfire  and  torchlight 
procession  concomitants. 

Academic  Dress  for  Students. 

The  present  craze  for  the  cap  and  gown  which  is  rampant 
among  certain  sections  of  the  student  community  dates  back 
some  three  years  ago  and  had  its  origin,  strangely  enough, 
amongst  some  men  students.  The  usual  mass  meeting  was  then 
held,  out  the  proposers  of  the  idea,  who  seem  not  to  have  been 
in  earnest,  did  not  appear,  and  the  proposal  fell  through.  It 
has  now  been  revived  by  some  inconsequent  individuals  who 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  Guild's  approval  by  a  majority 
of  some  50  out  of  a  meeting  of  nearly  300.  The  result  has 
been  a  ^tition  from  the  Guild  Presidents  to  the  Council  of  the 
University  praying  for  the  establishment  of  academic  dress 
among  the  students.  The  Council  is  the  executive  body  of  the 
University  and  is  representative  of  all  the  different  members 
of  the  body  corporate  of  the  University.  It  has  always  been 
extremely  sympathetic  to  the  student  body  and  has  granted 
it  the  f idlest  measure  of  self-government.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  now,  in  the  interests  of  common  sense,  it  will  reverse  its 
usual  policy  and  refuse  what  the  Otuild  ought  never  to  have 
requested. 
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The  account  of  the  mass  meetins^  of  the  students  on  the 
above  question  has  appeared  generally  in  garbled  fashion  in 
80  many  papers  that  a  correct  account  is  perhaps  necessary 
here  to  refute  unfounded  aspersions  and  to  remove  any  mis- 
apprehensions. Like  all  mass  meetings  of  students  it  was  not 
remarkable  for  any  excess  of  restraint  or  decorum.  There  were 
few  speakers  and  thej,  for  the  most  part,  were  inaudible  because 
of  the  noisy  interruptions.  So  far  the  procedure  was  ordinary 
and  would  not  call  for  remark.  But  one  speaker  was  longer 
and,  to  a  certain  section  of  the  audience,  more  annoying  than 
any  of  the  others.  He  was  consequently — and  no  doubt  the 
students  felt  impelled  to  live  up  to  the  traditions  of  many 
generations  of  their  predecessors  both  here  and  elsewhere — 
assailed  by  missiles  oi  many  kinds,  pellets  of  chalk  being  the 
most  common.  Here  again  was  nothing  unusual,  rather  should 
we  say  the  proceedings  were  but  customary.  But  it  happened  that 
between  the  marksmen  and  the  target  was  a  table  at  which  five 
newspaper  reporters  were  writing.  It  was  natural  that  some 
missiles  should  fall  short ;  it  is  possible  that  some  thus  fell  short 
on  purpose.  At  any  rate  the  reporters  feeling  their  dignity 
impugned  left  the  meeting  as  a  protest  and  proceeded  to  their 
respective  offices  to  compile,  no  doubt,  those  picturesque  and 
exaggerated  accounts  which  newspapers  always  publish  with 
great  glee  and  which  are  transcribed  from  paper  to  paper  with 
such  avidity.  Not  that  we  wish  to  palliate  the  conauct  of  the 
students  in  any  way,  for  we  think  it  is  quite  time  they  realised 
that  in  the  twentieth  century  it  is  more  politic  to  destroy  than 
to  attempt  to  perpetuate  traditions  which  tend  to  the  disturb- 
ance of  peace  and  order.  But  we  do  feel  that  the  journalistic 
press  has  made  too  much  capital  out  of  a  small  episode,  and 
that  through  its  exaggerations  and  innuendoes  it  has  succeeded 
in  producing  an  entirely  wrong  and  rather  unfortunate  im- 
pression in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  outside  public. 

University  News  and  Notes. 

The  simultaneous  resignation  of  four  teachers  of  the  Univer- 
sity is  rare  enough  to  call  for  special  mention.  Foremost 
among  them  is  Professor  W.  H.  Woodward,  the  Principal  of 
the  Day  Training  College,  who  leaves,  not  to  take  up  any  fresh 
appointment,  but  to  peruse  under  more  advantageous  conditions 
his  literary  work.  During  the  thirteen  years  of  his  administra- 
tion, the  Training  College  has  developed  into  one  of  the  most 
important  sections  of  the  University,  both  as  regards  the  quan- 
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tity  and  (jiialitj  of  its  students.  Another  satisfactory  feature — 
and  in  this  we  believe  other  training  colleges  have  not  been  so 
fortunate — ^has  been  the  complete  fusion  of  the  college  in  the 
University.  The  absurditv  of  the  name,  Day  Training  Ck>llege 
students,  still  survives  officially.  But  in  practice  the  College 
members  are  University  students  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word,  they  take  prominent  part  in  student  activities  and  the 
immoral  pseudo-social  cleavage  which  we  have  noticed  elsewhere 
is  non  existant.  But  Professor  Woodward's  work  has  not  lain 
exclusively  in  the  realms  of  oiganisation.  He  has  for  long 
been  the  Editor  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press  Series  of 
Manuals  for  Training  Colleges,  to  which  he  contributed  an 
excellent  account  of  the  expansion  of  the  British  Empire.  His 
tastes  and  inclination  have  led  him  to  a  special  and  detailed 
study  of  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  especially  on  its  educa- 
tional side.  Thus  he  has  published  a  volume  on  'Yittorino 
da  Feltre  and  other  Hunmnist  Educators,'  another  on  '  Erasmus 
concerning  Education,'  and,  but  the  other  daj,  'Educational 
ideals  during  the  Renaissance.'  The  University  parts  from 
him  with  regret.  His  many  friends  wish  him  all  success  in 
his  literary  undertakings. 

The  other  three  resignations  are  those  of  ol^  students.  Mr. 
B.  M.  Ward,  Lecturer  m  Architecture,  goes  to  take  up  an  archi- 
tectural appointment  in  Japan.  For  many  years  he  was  Warden 
of  the  Men's  Hall  of  Resiaence,  in  addition  to  being  Treasurer 
of  the  Athletic  Club  and  the  students'  journal.  The  Sfhinx. 
In  him  the  students  lose  one  of  their  staunchest  friends,  while 
the  University  loses  a  valuable  servant. 

Dr.  MacConnan,  Demonstrator  in  Oif^anic  Chemistry,  goes 
to  the  Argentine,  where  he  intends  applying  his  chemical  know- 
ledge in  matters  of  business. 

Mr.  Woorrall,  Demonstrator  in  Electrotechnics,  has  recently 
been  granted  a  Fellowship  by  Manchester  University,  and  goes 
to  Germany  to  pursue  his  researches  in  the  department  of  Elec- 
trical Engineering. 

Congratulations  are  due  to  Professor  Campbell  Brown  on  the 
honour  his  old  University  of  Aberdeen  propose  to  do  him  and 
our  University  by  conferring  on  him  the  degree  of  IiL.D.  at 
the  April  graduation  ceremony.  Professor  Campbell  Brown 
began  his  connection  with  Liverpool  as  Lecturer  in  Experi- 
mental Science  in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  in  1867,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  professors  made  on  the  foundation  of  University 
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College.  He  was  one  oi  the  secretariea  of  the  Committee  which 
made  this  foundation  possible,  and  his  name  is  writ  large  in 
the  history  of  the  University  movement  in  Liverpool. 


LONDON. 

The  University  and  the  Institute  of  Technology. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Sir  Francis  Mowatt  as  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  Technological  Institution  at  South  Kensington, 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  has  outlined  the 
Qovemment's  proposals.  Mr.  McKenna,  in  the  course  of  his 
letter,  writes  as  follows :  — 

''  I  am  sure  that  all  concerned  in  the  development  of  higher 
education  unite  in  regretting  the  delay  which  has  occurred  since 
the  final  report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  was  submitted 
to  the  Board  of  Education  in  January,  1906.  But  the  interval 
has  not  been  by  any  means  wholly  wasted,  since  it  has,  I  feel 
sure,  helped  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  issues  of  the  problem 
which  are  really  involved,  and  also  to  brinff  more  closely  to- 
gether the  different  bodies  of  educational  opinion  and  of 
educational  activities,  whether  local  or  national  or  Imperial, 
which  are  most  vitally  concerned  in  the  establishment  of  the 
proposed  new  institution.  Practically  speaking,  there  are  two, 
and  only  two,  alternative  courses  open,  both  of  which  have  been 
pressed  upon  the  consideration  of  tne  Board  of  Education. 

''One  of  these  is  the  course  unanimously  recommended  by  the 
Departmental  Committee,  to  which  I  will  refer  presently,  in- 
volving the  prompt  establishment  of  the  new  institution  with  an 
independent  governing  body,  leaving  open  for  later  considera- 
tion the  question  of  the  desirability  and  feasibility,  or  otherwise, 
of  its  incorporation  subsequently  in  the  Universitv  of  London, 
and  the  changes  that  this  would  necessitate  if  adopted.  The 
other  course  is  the  proposal  advocated  by  your  Senate,  and  so 
ably  presented  by  Sir  Edward  Busk,  Provost  Gregory  Foster, 
and  yourself,  urging  that  the  new  institution  should  not  be 
established  on  a  separate  basis  at  all,  but  that  certain  important 
steps  should  be  decided  upon  and  then  carried  into  effect  for 
reorganizing  your  Senate  and  its  functions,  so  as  to  admit  of 
the  incorporation  of  the  new  institution  from  the  outset  in  the 
Universitv  of  London,  and  that  its  establishment  should  not 
be  effected  until  this  has  been  done. 

"Now,  as  you  are  aware,  some  13  months  have  already  elapsed 
since  the  issue  of  the  Departmental  Committee's  final  report. 
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and  some  three  years  or  more  since  the  establishment  of  a  great 
Technological  Institution  at  South  Kensington  was  first  pressed 
— being  pronounced  then  to  be  already  a  matter  of  urgent  im- 
portance. For  myself,  I  cannot  but  feel,  therefore,  that  the 
point  of  determinative  importance  in  the  whole  situation  now  is 
that  there  should  be  no  further  avoidable  delay  in  bringing 
about  the  establishment  of  the  new  institution. 

"I  thus  have  to  consider  the  two  alternative  courses  above 
named  in  the  light  of  this  dominant  consideration ;  and  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  the  course  pressed  upon 
me  by  the  Senate  of  the  London  University  is  not  one  that  I  can 
properly  adopt,  since  it  would  inevitably  involve  a  further  delay 
now  of,  at  the  best,  some  six  or  eight  months,  and  more  probably 
of  another  year,  before  the  new  institution  could  be  in  any  real 
sense  started  at  work. 

"I  have,  therefore,  after  careful  consideration,  felt  it  to  be 
unquestionably  my  duty  to  adopt  the  course  unanimously  re- 
commended by  the  Departmental  Committee  as  long  ago  as 
January  in  last  year,  and  to  petition  his  Majesty  for  a  Charter 
for  the  new  institution  on  the  lines  set  forth  in  the  draft  pro- 
posals circulated  by  the  Board  of  Education  with  this  purpose 
m  July  last. 

''But  at  the  same  time  it  seems  to  me  that  there  may  be 
united  with  the  advantages  of  an  immediate  establishment  of 
the  new  institution  the  possibility  of  a  thorough  consideration 
of  those  important  matters  in  regard  to  its  incorporation  in  the 
University  which  your  Senate  have  laid  before  the  Board  of 
Education.  And  to  this  end  I  will  therefore  ask  you  to  intimate 
to  the  Senate  that  after  an  interval  of  time  sufficient  to  permit 
of  the  full  development  of  the  governing  body  to  be  established 
under  the  Charter  for  the  new  institution — say  some  12  months 
after  its  establishment — I  shall  be  prepared  to  advise  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Royal  Commission  to  consider  whether  the 
amalgamation  of  the  new  institution  with  the  University  is 
desirable  and  feasible,  and,  if  so,  on  what  lines  it  can  best  be 
carried  out." 

University  News  and  Notes. 

The  inaugural  lecture  to  the  courses  on  Japanese  education 
to  be  delivered  under  the  Martin  White  Benefaction  in  the 
University  of  London  by  Baron  Dairoku  Eakuchi  during  the 
spring  and  summer  terms  was  given  on  February  14th  at  the 
University.     Sir  Edward  Busk,  Vice-Chancellor,  presided,  and 
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among  those  jiresent  were  the  Japanese  Ambassador,  Sir  Arthur 
Bucker  (Principal  of  the  University),  Colonel  O.  Shiba  (Japanese 
Military  Attacn^),  Professor  Adams,  Mr.  Mackinder,  8ir  W.  J. 
Collins,  M.P.,  Dr.  S.  Bussell  Wells,  Dr.  Heath  (of  the  Education 
Department),  Dr.  Waller  (Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Science), 
Mr.  Martin  White,  and  Mr.  Hartog  (Academic  Registrar). 
Baron  Eikuchi,  whose  services  have  been  obtained  through  the 
good  offices  of  the  Japanese  Government,  was  educated  at 
University  College  School,  London,  and  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Universities  of  Cambridge 
and  of  London.  In  Japan  Baron  Eikuchi  has  held  several  im- 
portant educational  appointments.  He  was  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  Imperial  University  of  Tokio  for  20  years;  sub- 
sequently he  was  president  of  the  same  University,  and  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Special  Instruction  in  the  Department  of 
Education.  From  1901  to  1903,  he  was  Minister  of  Education, 
and  in  the  latter  year  he  was  created  a  baron.  He  has  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  the  work  of  several  educational  and  scientific 
commissions,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Tokio  Academy. 

The  course  on  Japanese  Educational  Administration  will  be 
delivered  at  the  London  School  of  Economics,  and  the  courses 
on  Japanese  Educational  Methods,  at  University  College,  and 
King's  College.  For  each  course  of  lectures  a  fee  of  6s.  will  be 
payable. 

At  a  recent  meeting  the  Senate  received  from  the  Clerk  of  the 
Goldsmiths'  Company  an  intimation  that  the  Company  would 
provide  the  j£8,000  required  for  the  completion  of  the  new  wing 
which  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  add  to  Ooldsmiths' 
College  at  New  Cross.  In  making  this  additional  donation  the 
Company  bear  testimony  to  "  the  great  success  which  has  at- 
tended the  development  of  the  College  by  the  Universitjr"  since 
the  site  and  buildings  were  presented  by  them  to  the  University 
for  educational  purposes  in  1904.  The  Company  further  in- 
timated their  intention  of  providing  a  cabinet  to  contain  the 
collection  of  engravings,  portraits,  etc.,  belonging  to  the 
Economic  Library,  presented  by  them  to  the  University  in  1903, 
and  such  other  furniture  as  may  be  found  necessary.  Both 
these  gifts  were  accepted  by  the  Senate,  and  votes  of  thanks 
accorded  to  the  Company. 

The  Martin  White  Studentship  of  £100  has.  been  awarded  to 
Mr.  Gerald  Camden  Wheeler,  B.A.,  on  the  understanding  that 
he  devote  himself  to  study  for  the  degree  of  D.Sc.  in  the  Faculty 
of  Economics. 

As  a  memento  of  their  recent  quatercentenary  celebration,  the 
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authorities  of  the  nniversitj  of  Aberdeen  have  presented  to  the 
University  of  London  a  number  of  volumes  recently  published 
in  the  "Aberdeen  University  Studies  "  Series. 

The  Senate  have  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  University 
of  Paris  to  send  eighty  representatives  of  the  University  to  visit 
Paris  at  Whitsuntide  of  this  year.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
last  Whitsuntide  representatives  of  the  Faculties  of  Letters  and 
Science  of  the  University  of  Paris  were  similarly  received  in 
London. 

The  Principal  of  the  University  (Sir  Arthur  Bucker,  F.II.S.), 
the  Provost  of  University  College  (Dr.  T.  Gregory  Foster),  and 
the  Principal  of  King's  College  (Rev.  Dr.  A.  C.  Headlam)  have 
been  appointed  Delegates  to  the  Federal  Conference  on  Educa- 
tion to  be  held  in  London  in  May  and  June  of  this  year  under 
the  auspices  of  the  League  of  the  Empire. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-one  graduates  of  the  following 
Universities  have  claimed  exemption  from  the  Matriculation 
Examination  of  the  London  University  during  the  year  1906 :  — 
Aberdeen,  Bern,  Birmingham,  Bombay  (11),  Calcutta,  Cam- 
bridge (21),  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Dublin,  Durham  (10),  Edin- 
burgn  (8),  Glasgow  (9),  Gottingen,  Royal  University  of  Ire- 
land (16),  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Madras,  Manchester  (12),  Manitoba, 
Melbourne,  New  Zealand,  Oxford  (10),  Pisa,  Punjab,  Home, 
Seville,  Sydney,  Wales  (7).  In  addition  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Local  Examinations  supplied  188  registrations  and  various  other 
certificates  46. 

The  Faculty  of  Laws  have  appointed  Professor  John  Cutler, 
K.C.,  to  be  their  representative  on  the  Senate  for  the  remainder 
of  the  period  1905 — 1909,  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the 
resignation  of  Lord  Davey. 

In  view  of  the  incorporation  of  University  College  in  the 
University,  the  Senate  have  co-opted  Dr.  T.  Gregory  Foster 
(Provost  of  the  College)  and  Lord  Reay  (Vice-Chairman  of  the 
College  Committee),  who  had  been  nominated  by  the  College 
Committee  to  represent  the  College  on  the  Senate. 

Dr.  W.  N.  Shaw,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the  Meteorological  Office 
has  been  appointed  University  Reader  in  Meteorology  with  the 
status  of  "Appointed  Teacher." 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  University  of  London 
Conservative  Association  was  held  recently.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  Mr.  J.  Home  Payne,  K.C.,  a  Vice-President  of 
the  Association.  The  Chairman,  in  a  short  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  Association,  stated  that  it  was  now  47  years  since  the 
Conservative  party  in  the  University  had  been  tnus  united.    A 
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letter  was  read  from  Sir  Albert  Bollit,  resigning  the  office  of 
President.  It  was  moved  by  Sir  Richard  Douglas  Powell,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Cross,  that  Sir  Walter  Palmer  be  elected 
President  of  the  Association,  and  this  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Students'  Representative  CounciL 

The  following  passages  have  been  taken  from  the  short  report 
recently  issued  by  the  London  Students'  Bepresentative  Council 
of  its  work  since  the  formation  of  the  Council  in  March  1905 :  — 

The  London  Students'  Representative  Council  was  formed 
to  represent  students  in  matters  affecting  their  interests,  to 
afford  a  recognized  means  of  communication  between  students 
and  the  University  Authorities,  and  to  promote  intercourse 
between  the  various  Schools  and  Collets  of  the  University. 
Since  its  inception  it  has  held  16  meetings,  at  which  various 
matters  concerning  student  life  on  its  academic  or  social  side 
have  been  discussed.  Bepresentations  have  been  made  to  the 
University  Authorities  in  regard  to  existing  arrangements  for 
the  "  Science "  practical  examinations,  and  consideration  is 
being  given  to  the  advantages  or  disadvantages,  from  the 
Students'  point  of  view,  of  holding  "  finals  "  in  the  late  autumn. 
In  July,  ld05,  the  Council  organized  the  second  Inter-University 
Students'  Congress,  at  which,  with  two  exceptions,  all  the 
Universities  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  represented. 
The  sessions  were  held  at  University  College,  and  the  proceed- 
ings comprised  discussions  upon  such  matters  as  University 
Athletics  and  Volunteers,  facilities  for  Foreign  Study,  Univer- 
sitv  Halls  of  Besidence,  and  a  number  of  committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  consider  in  detail,  or  carry  out  the  various  decisions. 
In  June,  1906,  the  Council  sent  two  delegates  to  the  third  Inter- 
University  Congress  in  Edinburgh.  One  of  the  reports  pre- 
sented at  this  Congress  made  known  an  offer  by  the  Town  and 
Gown  Association,  Ltd.,  to  assist  any  Students'  Bepresentative 
Council  in  the  establishment  of  a  Students'  Hall  of  Besidence. 
The  London  Council  will  bear  this  in  mind,  and  will  be  pre- 
pared to  act  if  it  finds  that  any  step  in  this  direction  is  likely  to 
receive  sufficient  support  from  Students.  In  future  each 
University  will  be  allowed  to  send  one,  two,  or  three  delegates 
to  the  Congress,  as  it  may  desire,  the  subscription  to  vary  as  the 
number  of  delegates  sent.  A  recommendation  was  passed  at  the 
Congress  urging  that  all  Students'  Bepresentative  Councils  of 
England,  Ireland  and  Wales,  be  placed  in  the  same  statutory 
relations  with  their  Academic  Authorities,  as  exist  between  the 
Students'  Councils  and  the  University  Authorities  in  Scotland. 
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The  Council  has  for  one  of  its  chief  aims  the  promotion  of 
intercourse  between  the  constituent  Colleges  of  the  University, 
and  it  recognized  at  an  early  date  that  the  establishment  of 
Social  and  Athletic  Clubs  was  a  necessary  means  to  this  end. 
Its  efforts  in  this  direction  were,  however,  suspended,  when  it 
became  known  that  members  of  Convocation  of  the  University 
of  London  were  inaugurating  a  "Union"  composed  of  graduates 
and  under-graduates  of  the  University  of  London,  and  to  be 
conducted  on  the  lines  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Unions. 
The  Council  desired  to  participate  in  this  scheme,  but  there 
were  many  obstacles  in  the  way,  the  Matriculation  qualification 
for  the  Union  proving  in  itself  a  serious  difficulty.  The 
Students'  Representative, Council  and  the  University  of  London 
Union  Society  have  therefore  continued  to  work  independently 
up  to  the  present,  and  on  different  lines.  The  possibility  of 
establishing  a  definite  relation  between  the  Students'  Repre- 
sentative Council,  the  Union  Society,  the  Musical  Society,  and 
the  Athletic  Association  is  under  consideration  by  a  joint  Com- 
mittee, drawn  from  the  managing  bodies  of  these  Societies.  In 
following  the  example  of  other  Universities,  and  suggesting  the 
representation  of  inter-coUegiate  clubs,  the  Council  hopes  to 
provide  each  society  with  an  easy  means  of  reaching  the  whole 
body  of  students  in  the  University,  and  of  meeting  at  a  common 
table  the  representatives  of  the  other  societies,  with  which  it 
may  have,  or  desire  to  have,  relations. 

The  basis  of  representation  at  present  adopted  by  the  Council 
is  as  follows: — Every  school  is  entitled  to  at  least  one  repre- 
sentative. Schools  with  over  100  regular  students  to  have  two 
representatives;  schools  with  over  200  students  to  have  three 
representatives;  and  so  on  to  a  maximum  of  five.  The  rate  of 
subscription  for  each  College  is  10s.  for  each  100  (or  part  of  100) 
regulai<  students,  up  to  a  maximum  of  £2  10s.  It  will  be  seen 
that,  in  the  event  of  a  scheme  issuing  for  the  co-operation  of  the 
above-mentioned  University  Societies,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  a  slight  constitutional  change. 

The  Council  desires  to  point  out  that  its  usefulness  is  to  a 
considerable  decree  determined  by  the  extent  to  which  it  is  ap- 
pealed to  for  help  or  guidance  by  the  students  or  the  societies  of 
the  constituent  Colleges.  Where  a  student  desires  advice  in 
academic  matters,  or  support  in  negotiating  with  the  University 
Authorities,  or  where  a  College  Society  desires  to  correspond,  or 
establish  relations,  with  the  societies  in  other  Colleges,  the 
Council  can  be  approached  either  through  a  representative  or 
through  the  Secretary.    In  this  connection  too  every  School  or 
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College  is  urged  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  the  regular  attend- 
ance of  its  representatiyes  at  the  Council's  meetings,  and  to 
arrange  that  nie  names  of  the  representatives  shall  be  made 
sufficiently  well  known  in  the  School,  to  afford  individual 
students  the  opportunity  of  bringing  forward  any  matter  that 
calls  for  the  attention  of  the  Council. 

The  following  are  the  present  officers  of  the  Council:  — 
President:  H.  J.  Hensman,  Eng's  College  (Theol.);  Vice- 
Presidents  :  G.  T.  Reid,  London  School  of  Economics ;  Miss  E. 
N.  Thomas,  University  College;  Treasurer :  Dr.  Gregory  Foster, 
Provost  of  University  College ;  Secretary :  Miss  R.  Workman, 
Royal  HoUoway  College;  Assistant-Secretary:  S.  J.  Willcox, 
University  College. 

Bedford  College  for  Women. 

The  council  of  the  College  have  appointed  Mr.  Harold  Hilton, 
M.A.  (Oxon.),  Lecturer  m  Mathematics,  University  College, 
Banp;or,  to  be  Lecturer  in  Mathematics  at  the  College  in  suc- 
cession to  Mr.  P.  J.  Harding,  MA.,  who  has  lately  resigned. 

London  School  of  Economics. 

The  ninth  annual  dinner  of  the  students'  union  of  the  London 
School  of  Economics  was  held  recently.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb, 
chairman  of  the  governors  of  the  school,  presided ;  and  among 
those  present  were  Mr.  Haldane,  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
Mrs.  Sidney  Webb,  the  Chinese  Minister,  the  Norwegian  Mini- 
ster, Colonel  Sir  Edward  Ward,  Sir  Arthur  Riicker,  Mr.  Mac- 
kinder  (director  of  the  school),  Sir  Felix  and  Lady  Schuster, 
Sir  John  Cockbum  (vice-chairman  of  the  school).  Lady  Cock- 
bum,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hewins,  Mr.  J.  Martin  White,  Mrs.  Martin 
White,  and  Dr.  Westermarck.  A  number  of  interesting  speeches 
were  made  during  the  evening  by  Mr.  Haldane,  the  Chinese 
Minister,  Dr.  Nansen,  and  others. 

Ro3ral  HoUoway  College. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  announce  the  appointment 
of  Miss  Ellen  C.  Miggins,  B.A.,  as  Principal  in  succession  to 
Miss  Penrose,  who  has  accepted  the  Principalship  of  Somerville 
College,  Oxford.  Miss  Higffins,  who  is  at  present  Head  Mathe- 
matical Lecturer  at  the  tSieltenham  Ladies'  College,  was  a 
scholar  of  this  College  from  1890  to  1894.  She  took  the  highest 
place  among  the  women  graduates  of  her  year  in  the  University 
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of  London  as  Gilchrist  exhibitioner  and  medallist  with  first- 
claas  honours  in  English  language  and  literature,  and  was  placed 
in  the  first  class  in  honour  moderations  and  in  the  final  honour 
school  oi  mathematics  at  Oxford. 

The  appointment  has  also  been  made  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Carlisle, 
of  Merton  College,  as  Lecturer  in  Constitutional  History. 

On  February  15th,  Professor  Ker  gave  an  extremely  inter- 
esting lecture  on  Tasso,  and  on  February  20th  and  27th,  Mr. 
T.  O.  Bobertson  lectured  on  the  German  Dramatists,  Hibbel 
and  Otto  Ludwig. 


MANCHESTER. 

The  Faculty  of  Commerce. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Faculty 
of  Commerce  states  that  the  results  of  the  examinations  for  the 
B.Com.  degree  held  at  the  close  of  the  session,  1905-6,  show  that 
there  were  the  following  number  of  passes  in  the  subjects 
named :  — Industry  and  commerce,  10 ;  commercial  law,  3 ;  cur- 
rency and  banking,  2 ;  accounting,  2 ;  cotton  industry,  1 ;  geo- 
Igraphy,  9 ;  political  economy,  6 ;  French,  9 ;  German,  6 ;  law  and 
custom  of  the  English  Constitution,  2;  modern  history,  7 ;  econ- 
omic history,  2.  One  student  concluded  the  course  necessary  for 
the  decree  and  two  candidates  were  awarded  the  higher  com- 
mercial certificate. 

The  number  of  students  reading  for  the  degree  has  increased 
as  follows:— 1904-6,  14;  1906-6,  31;  1906-7,  36.  The  number 
of  new  entries  this  year  is  eight,  but  the  number  of  candidates 
for  the  degree  who  hare  passed  the  matriculation  Examination 
and  are  therefore  free  to  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  the 
faculty  is  34,  as  compared  with  21  in  1906-6.  The  number  of 
students  in  the  various  classes  in  the  faculty  (not  all  of  whom 
are  reading  for  decrees)  for  the  three  sessions  1904-6,  1906-6, 
and  1906-7,  given  m  order  is  as  follows :  — Principles  of  poli- 
tical economy,  22,  16,  36;  organisation  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, 2,  26,  11;  economic  analysis,  0,  7,  11;  public  finance, 
0, 2,  8 ;  geography,  8, 23, 17 ;  modem  history,  4, 17, 12 ;  currency, 
6,  18,  36;  principles  and  practice  of  banking,  36,  44,  78;  the 
banks  and  banking  systems  of  the  United  Kingdom,  32,  33,  46 ; 
foreign  and  colonial  banks,  0,  6,  7 ;  foreign  exchanges.  Parlia- 
mentary reports  and  Acts  relating  to  currency  and  banking, 
0,  12,  0;  accounting,  38,  61,  84;  economic  history,  0,  3,  9: 
French,  10,  21, 12;  German,  6, 17,  6;  Chinese,  6, 12,  6;  Spanish, 
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1,  6,  3;  railway  economicBy  MichsBlmas — ^first  and  second  years, 
387,  first  year  67,  64,  second  year  203,  51;  Lent — ^first  year 
100,  26,  38,  second  year  109, 107,  20;  commercial  law,  8,  36,  40; 
and  advanced  economics,  0,  0,  2. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  students  attending  classes  in 
currency  and  banking  is  partly  due  to  the  arrangements  made 
by  several  banks,  whereby  they  make  payments  to  cover  the 
fees  of  certain  members  of  their  staffs  who  attend  these  lectures. 
As  was  explained  in  last  year's  report,  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  railway  students  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
at  first  these  classes  were  attended  by  many  persons  who  had 
worked  in  the  offices  of  the  different  companies  for  several  years. 
The  classes  are  now  recruited  chiefly  from  those  who  are  entering 
or  have  recently  entered  the  employment  of  the  railways. 

Public  lectures  have  been  delivered  in  the  University  during 
the  session  under  the  auspices  of  the  Faculty  of  Commerce  by 
Mr.  E.  H.  Holden  on  ''  Practical  finance  as  applied  to  the  cotton 
industry,"  by  Mr.  D.  F.  Schloss,  M.A.,  on  Wage  systems," 
and  by  Dr.  Hugh  Robert  Mill  on  '*  Some  aspects  of  climate." 

University  News  and  Notes. 

The  Council  have  decided  to  institute  two  new  lectureships, 
one  in  Economic  Zoology  and  one  in  Economic  Botany.  The 
lectureship  in  Economic  Zoology  will  provide  further  instruc- 
tion in  special  subjects  for  the  senior  and  honours  classes  in 
Zoology,  and  the  lecturer  will  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the 
preparation  of  reports  on  animal  parasites  and  pests.  An  im- 
portant part  of  the  duty  of  the  new  lecturer  will  be  to  conduct 
research  on  such  subjects  as  the  fauna  of  reservoirs  and  sewage 
conduits,  the  life  history  of  animal  parasites  and  on  other 
matters  of  economic  importance.  The  lecturer  in  Economic 
Botany  will  give  instruction  to  special  classes,  and  will  assist 
in  arranging  and  making  accessible  to  students  and  to  the  public 
the  collections  of  plants  and  plant  products  possessed  by  the 
University.  It  will  also  be  his  duty  to  examine  and  report 
upon  such  specimens  of  plant  diseases,  of  timbers  and  of  other 
vegetable  products,  as  may  be  sent  to  the  University  and  to  the 
Manchester  Museum  for  identification,  and  to  conduct  special 
researches  in  Economic  Botany. 

Another  new  society  has  recently  been  established  at  the 
University — ^this  time  in  the  Department  of  Education.  It  is 
to  be  called  the  Education  Society.  Already  nearly  two  hun- 
dred members  have  been  enrolled,  and  an  interesting  programme 
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of  meetings  and  visits  has  been  arranged.  It  is  intended  that 
all  former  students  of  the  University  engaged  in  educational 
work,  whether  they  have  studied  in  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion or  not,  may  find  a  welcome.  The  society  proposes  to  in- 
vestigate practical  problems  of  wide  educational  interest,  and 
more  especially  those  concerned  with  the  daily  work  in  schools. 
The  orainary  members  of  the  society  consist  of  Manchester 
students  past  and  present.  The  society  does  not  wish  to  confine 
itself  solely  to  the  University  circle;  it  proposes  to  elect  as 
associate  members  any  other  teachers  who  may  be  attracted  to 
join  them. 

Professor  Masterman  of  the  Birmingham  University  recently 

{^ave  an  address  of  great  interest  to  the  members  of  the  Socio- 
ogical  Society  on  the  subject  of  local  government. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  the  University  recently  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  in  support  of  the  Victoria 
Church  Hostel,  a  hall  of  residence  for  young  women  who  are 
attending  the  Manchester  University  with  a  view  to  becoming 
elementary  school  teachers.  Church  of  England  teaching  is 
provided  in  the  hostel  for  its  residents  to  fit  them  for  work  in 
Denominational  Schools.  Recently  the  expenditure  has  ex- 
ceeded the  income,  so  that  the  Council  of  management  are  now 
appealing  for  a  sum  of  £200.  An  interesting  address  was  given 
by  Professor  Michael  Sadler  on  the  importance  of  religion  in 
teaching. 

The  students  paid  their  annual  Shrove  Tuesday  visit  to  the 
local  pantomime  again  this  year  with  all  the  usual  "  ceremony." 


OXFORD. 


University  News  and  Notes. 

By  the  death  of  Viscount  Goschen,  which  took  place  suddenly 
of  heart  failure  on  February  7th,  the  University  has  lost  the 
distinguished  scholar,  economist  and  statesman,  who  for  many 
years  past  has  served  it  as  Chancellor.  The  funeral,  which  took 
place  at  Flimwell  Churchyard,  was  attended  by  a  number  of 
representatives  of  the  University,  including  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
the  Senior  Procters,  the  Public  Orator,  the  Registrar,  the 
University  Burgesses,  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  and  the 
Provost  of  Worcester  College  and  the  Provost  of  Oriel. 
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Convocation  has  recently  passed  a  statute  providing  that  a 
certificate  of  having  passed  either  Part  II.  or  the  additional  sub- 
jects in  the  Cambridge  Previous  Examination  shall  be  accepted 
as  the  equivalent  of  an  additional  subject  at  Besponsions,  and 
another  providing  that  a  native  of  Asia,  Egypt,  or  the  Sudan, 
not  being  of  European  or  American  parentage,  may  offer  English 
in  lieu  of  either  Gfreek  or  Latin  in  Besponsions  or  in  the  first 
public  examination. 

It  has  been  decided  to  appoint  an  Assistant-Registrar,  who 
shall  also  discharge  the  duties  of  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Faculties.  The  object  being  to  concentrate  the  business  of  the 
University  in  one  office,  and  under  one  control,  to  be  open  with- 
out vacation  except  at  Christmas  and  Easter,  the  two  officers 
being  thus  able  to  relieve  each  other.  Certain  duties  have  lately 
been  transferred  to  the  Registrar,  and  his  salary  increased.  The 
Assistant-Registrar  will  therefore  have  a  salary  of  £400,  reduced 
from  £550,  that  of  the  late  Secretary,  and  the  appointment  will 
be  for  five  years,  with  eligibility  for  re-appointment.  The 
nomination  will  rest  with  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Proctor,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  Convocation. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Trustees  propose  to  elect  one  Brassey 
studentship  for  research  in  some  subject  connected  with  the 
relations  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  or  with  the  history 
of  the  colonies  themselves.  The  studentship  is  open  to  all 
who  have  qualified  for  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  It  will  be  of  the  value  of  £100,  and  tenable  for  one 
year,  but  may  be  continued  for  a  second  or  a  third  year. 

By  the  death  of  Professor  Henry  Francis  Pelham,  President 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford  has  lost  a  distinguished  scholar  and 
friend.  After  a  long  illness  death  took  place  on  February  12th 
at  his  residence  at  the  College.  Mr.  Pelham  was  bom  in  1846, 
and  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Trinity  College.  He  was  tutor 
of  Exeter  College  from  1869  till  1890,  and  was  appointed 
University  Reader  in  Ancient  History  in  1887,  and  Camden 
Professor  in  1889.  He  was  elected  President  of  Trinity  in  1897. 
He  was  also  a  Fellow  of  Brasenose,  Hon.  Fellow  of  Exeter, 
Fellow  of  the  British  Academy,  and  Governor  of  Harrow  School. 
Amon^his  publications  are  "Outlines  of  Roman  History,"  "The 
Imperial  Domains  and  the  Colonate,"  and  "The  Roman  Frontier 
System,"  besides  numerous  articles. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  James  Oldham,  F.R.C.S., 
the  following  bequests  have  been  made  to  Oxford: — £10,000 
to  the  principal  and  three  other  members  of  the  governing  body 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  as  trustees,  U>  be  applied  as 
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to  one-third  in  the  award  of  scholarships  for  proficiency  in 
or  furthering  the  study  of  the  classics,  it  being  the  testator's 
particular  desire  to  encourage  the  study  of  Latin  and  Ghreek, 
and  as  to  the  remaining  two-thirds  to  oe  applied  towards  the 
advancement  of  general  learning  in  that  college  as  the  trustees 
of  this  fund  may  deem  best ;  £5,000  to  the  University  of  Oxford, 
to  be  vested  in  the  Vice-Chanoellor  and  two  other  members  of 
the  Convocation  or  Senate,  and  the  income  to  be  applied  in 
awarding  one  scholarship  annually  for  proficiency  in  and  en- 
couragement of  the  studv  of  Qreek  and  Latin,  and  as  to  one 
scholarship  to  be  awar^d  for  knowledge  and  study  of  the 
works  of  William  Shakespeare;  each  of  these  scholarships  to 
be  known  in  perpetuity  as  the  ''  Charles  Oldham  Scholarships." 
Subject  only  to  two  or  three  small  personal  bequests,  the  testator 
left  the  residue  of  his  property,  which  will  apparently  amount 
to  between  £15,000  and  £20,000,  as  to  one-half  to  Corpus 
Christi  College  upon  like  terms  as  defined  for  their  bequest 
of  £10,000. 

A  deputation  representing  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  consisting 
of  Dr.  Traill,  Provost  of  Trinity,  Sir  Charles  Ball,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Gwynn  and  Dr.  Joly,  visited  Oxford  recently  in  order  to  arouse 
interest  and  sympathy  concerning  the  proposed  Qovemment 
legislation  affecting  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

The  University  has  formally  expressed  its  thanks  to  Sir  Henry 
Boscoe  for  his  munificent  gift  of-  a  collection  of  minerals  and  a 
table  case  to  the  Museum,  and  also  to  Dr.  Frederick  Weber  for 
his  generosity  in  presenting  a  valuable  collection  of  coins  and 
medals  to  the  Bodleian  Library. 

Grants  have  been  made  from  the  Craven  Fund  to  Mr.  Qunther, 
Fellow  of  Magdalen,  to  assist  his  archaeological  investigations 
in  Southern  Italy;  to  Mr.  Burrows  of  Christ  Church,  to  assist 
his  investigations  in  Boeotia;  and  to  Mr.  Dodd,  of  University 
College,  to  assist  his  study  in  Germany  of  the  coinage  and 
history  of  the  Antonine  period. 

The  degree  of  D.D.  honoris  causa  has  been  conferred  on  the 
Bt.  Bev.  Kenneth  Mackenzie,  M.A.,  Keble  College,  Bishop  of 
Argyll  and  the  Isles. 

The  electors  to  Ford's  Lectureship  in  English  History  have 
elected  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Alfred  C.  Lyall,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Oxford 
and  LL.D.  Cambridge,  to  be  Ford's  Lecturer  in  English  History 
for  the  ensuing  academical  year. 

The  Bev.  George  Chatterton  Bichards,  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
tutor  of  Oriel,  and  the  Bev.  Willoughby  Charles  Allen,  M.A., 
chaplain.  Fellow,  and  Lecturer  in  Theology  of  Exeter,  have 
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been  elected   hj   their   respective   societies   Proctors   for   the 
ensuing  year. 

The  Oxford  University  Dramatic  Society  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  its  recent  successful  production  of  *'  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew."     Mr.  6.  Bentoul,  of  Christ  Church,  gave  an  admirable 

Eerformance  of  Petruchio,  the  part  of  Katherine  being  played 
y  Miss  Lily  Brayton  with  her  well-known  ability.  The  minor 
narts  were  especially  well  acted  this  year,  praise  being  due  to 
Mr.  J.  C.  Led  ward  as  Grumio,  Mr.  F.  C.  Howe  as  Yinoentio,  and 
Mr.  L.  Oartside  as  Tranio.  The  play  was  produced  by  Mr.  G. 
B.  Foss. 

The  annual  public  meeting  of  the  Oxford  University  India 
Society  was  held  recently,  when  an  address  was  delivered  by 
Lord  Weardale  on  Political  Advance  in  India.  The  President 
of  Lincoln  presided  over  the  meeting. 

The  polling  for  officers  of  the  Oxford  Union  Society  took 
place  recently  with  the  following  result :  — President :  Mr.  W. 
G.  C.  Gladstone,  New  College ;  Librarian :  Mr.  W.  S.  Armour, 
Jesus;  Junior  Treasurer:  Viscount  Wolmer,  University; 
Secretary :  Mr.  S.  F.  S.  Johnston,  Trinity. 

The  site  of  the  Oxford  Historical  Pageant,  which  is  to  take 
place  in  commemoration  week,  June  27— July  3,  has  been  fixed 
on  a  spot  in  Magdalen  Field,  facing  Christ  Church  meadow, 
with  tne  river  almost  surrounding  the  stage  and  the  Christ 
Church  trees  as  a  back-ground.  Scenes  for  the  folk-play  have 
been  written  by  Mr.  Laurence  Binyon,  Mr.  James  d.  Fagan, 
Mr.  A.  D.  Godley,  Mr.  Laurence  Housman,  Professor  Oman, 
Professor  Baleigh,  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman,  and  Miss  Wordsworth. 
In  many  cases  the  scenes  are  to  be  accompanied  with  instru- 
mental and  vocal  music  contemporary  with  the  period,  and 
directed  by  Sir  Hubert  Parry.  The  costumes  are  being  arranged 
by  Mr.  Dion  Clayton  Calthorp,  and  have  been  designed  by 
Messrs.  Charles  Bicketts,  Byan  Shaw,  B.I.,  J.  B.  Skelton,  Miss 
Eleanor  Fortescue  Brickdaie,  and  other  artists.  To  ensure 
accuracy  in  the  various  details  of  the  pageant,  the  services  have 
been  secured  of  Mr.  Herbert  Pownall,  of  the  Boyal  College  of 
Heralds,  of  the  Bev.  F.  E.  Brightman,  Vice-President  of 
Magdalen  College,  of  Mr.  J.  Wells,  of  Wadham,  and  of  Mr. 
Falconer  Madan,  of  the  Bodleian.  Lord  Dillon,  Curator  of  the 
Town  Armouries,  will  supervise  the  armour.  Among  those  who 
are  interesting  themselves  in  the  arrangement  of  the  pageant 
are  Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier,  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree,  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving 
and  Mr.  Frank  Lascelles. 
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ST.  ANDREWS. 

University  News  and  Notes. 

The  Senatus  Academicus  have  resolved  to  confer  the  follow- 
ing honorary  degrees  at  the  graduation  ceremonial  on  April  2 : 
LL.D.— The'Rev.  Dr.  H.  M.  Butler,  Master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge;  Mr.  W.  A.  Craigie,  M.A.,  Taylorian  lecturer  in 
Scandinavian  languages  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  joint 
editor  of  the  New  English  Dictionary;  the  Rev.  Dr.  T.  M. 
Lindsay,  Principal  of  the  United  Free  Cfhurch  College,  Glasgow; 
Professor  Herbert  McLeod,  F.R.S.,  formerly  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry in  the  Royal  Indian  Engineering  College,  Coopers  Hill; 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Robertson,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and 
Semitic  Languages  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  D.D — ^The 
Rev.  James  Ballingal,  B.D.,  minister  of  Rhynd,  Perthshire, 
translator  from  the  Dutch  of  Tiele's  History  of  the  Egyptian 
Religion;  the  Rev.  James  Gilroy,  B.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew 
in  the  University  of  Aberdeen;  the  Rev.  David  H.  Lawrence, 
M.A.,  minister  of  Queen-street  United  Free  Church,  Broughty- 
ferryj  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Scott,  M.A.,  minister  of  Craig, 
Montrose,  a  former  member  of  the  University  Court. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  University  Court  the  statistics 
of  attendances  of  students  at  the  University  for  the  current 
winter  session  were  reported.  The  figures  showed  that  in  the 
United  College,  St.  Andrews,  there  were  165  men  and  121  women 
students — ^286  in  all;  in  St  Mary*s  College,  St.  Andrews,  19 
men  and  1  woman  students — ^20  in  all;  and  in  Universitv 
College,  Dundee,  107  men  and  88  women  students — 195  in  all. 
The  total  number  of  matriculated  students  in  the  University 
for  the  current  winter  session  was  291  men  and  210  women 
students — 501  in  all.  During  the  corresponding  session  last 
year  the  figures  were  305  men  and  195  women — 500  in  all.  In 
the  United  College  the  total  is  exactly  the  same  as  for  last 
winter  session;  in  St.  Mary's  College  there  was  a  falling  off 
of  11  from  last  year's  total;  and  in  University  College,  Dundee, 
the  total  was  greater  for  the  current  winter  session  than  for 
last  winter  session  by  12. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Lorimer,  A.R.S.A.,  has  prepared  plans  for  the 
addition  to  the  buildings  of  the  library  to  be  erected  at  the  cost 
of  the  fund  gifted  by  the  Rector,  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  for  that 
purpose,  specifications  on  the  basis  of  these  plans  are  now  being 
prepared,  with  a  view  to  arranging  for  the  building  being  com- 
menced as  early  as  possible. 
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At  the  end  of  the  current  session  a  Beny  Scholarship  in 
Biblical  criticism  and  Hebrew  will  be  offered^  in  addition  to  the 
regular  scholarship  in  Theology  and  Church  History. 

The  University  will  send  a  congratulatory  address  to  the 
Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburg,  on  the  dedication  of  their  new 
building  on  11th  April.  Dr.  Boss  has  been  asked  to  present  it 
on  behalf  of  the  Court. 

It  has  been  decided  that  persons  who  wish  to  take  a  single 
class  in  the  University  without  becoming  matriculated  students 
may  do  so  on  pavment  of  an  entrance  fee  of  five  shillings  in 
addition  to  the  class  fee. 

The  Senatus  Academicus  have  recommended  that  greater  faci- 
lities should  be  ffiven  for  Arts  and  Science  study  in  the  United 
College  during  the  Summer  session.  The  University  Court  has 
approved  of  these  recommendations  and  has  remitted  the  matter 
to  the  Senatus  and  to  the  Business  and  Finance  Committee  for 
consideration  and  report. 

The  University  Court  has  accepted  with  thanks  the  offer  of 
Major  General  Tweedie,  C.S.I.,  to  present  to  the  University 
a  lai^re  framed  portrait  in  oil  by  Crawford  of  his  father,  the 
late  Kev.  William  King  Tweedie,  an  alumnus  and  honorary 
graduate  in  divinity  of  the  University. 

The  University  has  received  a  portrait  of  the  late  Dr.  G.  W. 
Balfour  from  his  widow  and  family. 

The  offer  of  Mrs.  Purdie,  of  London,  to  present  to  the  Uni- 
versity a  portrait,  by  Sir  George  Beid,  of  her  nephew.  Professor 
Purdie,  has  been  gratefully  accepted  by  the  University  Court. 

Professor  J.  P.  Kuenen  has  accepted  the  appointment  of 
Professor  of  Physics  at  the  University  of  Leyden,  Holland,  and 
has  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  Chair  of  Physics  at  Univer- 
sity College,  Dundee.  The  Council  of  the  College  have  accepted 
the  resignation  with  regret. 

It  is  announced  that  an  additional  sum  of  £5,000  has  been 
set  aside  by  the  trustees  of  Mrs.  Isabella  Blyth  Martin's  estate 
in  order  to  augment  the  Blyth  Bursaries  at  University  College, 
Dundee. 


SHEFFIELD. 
University  News  and  Notes. 

Dr.  James  Martin  Beattie,  Senior  Assistant  to  the  Professor 
of  Pathology,  University  of  Edinburgh,  has  been  elected  by  the 
Council  to  the  Chair  of  Pathology  in  place  of  Dr.  Cobbett. 
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Dr.  Cobbett  has  resigned  the  Chair  on  his  appointment  as 
Lecturer  on  Bacteriology  at  Cambridge. 

The  Sheffield  University  Council  have  appointed  Mr.  Thomas 
Loveday,  M.A.,  University  Librarian.  Mr.  Loveday  is  at  pre- 
sent Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  South  African  College, 
Capetown.  He  was  educated  at  Fettes  College  and  at  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  He  obtained  a  first-class  in  Classical  Modera- 
tions, and  a  first-class  in  the  final  School  of  Literse  Humaniores, 
and  was  subsequently  elected  to  a  senior  demyship  at  Magdalen. 

The  Students'  Christian  Movement  has  claimed  the  attention 
of  this  University.  By  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  Sheffield,  Alderman  Styring,  students  assembled  at  the  Town 
Hall  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  some  of  the  leaders  of  this 
movement.  Addresses  were  given  by  Professor  J.  H.  B.  Master- 
man,  M.A.,  Mr.  R.  P.  Wilder,  M.A.,  Princetown  University, 
and  Mr.  A.  C.  Grant,  M.A.,  Glasgow  University.  It  was  decided 
to  form  a  local  branch  of  the  movement  in  Sheffield,  and  officers 
were  appointed  for  the  various  duties.  It  is  hoped  that  good 
progress  will  be  made. 

The  chief  work  of  the  officers  of  the  S.B.C.  this  term  has  been 
the  heavv  task  of  revising  the  rules.  An  almost  entirely  new 
set  of  rules  has  been  adopted,  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  make  the 
future  administration  of  affairs  much  more  efficient. 

A  Hockey  team  has  just  been  started,  and  has  already  made  a 
successful  beginning.  It  is  hoped  that  next  session  Hockey 
may  form  an  important  part  of  the  athletics  of  the  University. 

The  second  Inter-varsity  Debate  held  at  Sheffield  took  place  on 
Feb.  28th.  Birmingham  sent  six  representatives  and  Leeds  and 
Liverpool  thirteen  each.  The  motion  was  "That  this  House  ap- 
proves the  construction  of  a  Channel  Tunnel,"  and  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  H.  G.  Williams  (Liverpool)  and  seconded  by  Mr.  A. 
Brittain  (Sheffield),  the  opposition  being  led  by  Mr.  G.  Shaw 
Scott  (Birmingham),  and  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  Home  (Leeds). 
A  vigorous  discussion  was  maintained  for  two  hours  and  more, 
and  the  speeches  as  a  whole  were  of  a  high  standard.  The 
introduction  by  Mr.  Eandall  fLeeds)  of  the  agricultural  point 
of  view  was  a  refreshing  novelty,  while  Miss  Hutchinson  (Bir- 
mingham) in  an  emphatic  speech  declared  the  unhesitating 
opposition  of  Birmingham  to  the  scheme.  Mr.  Meryle  (Liver- 
pool) ridiculed  the  fears  of  the  opposition.  One  of 
the  most  alluring  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Tunnel 
was  the  suggested  possibility  of  holding  intervarsity  de- 
bates with  students  from  French  and  other  continental 
Universities  I       This  however  was  not  sufficient  to  counter- 
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balance  the  diBquietude  of  those  who  already  saw  nightmare 
Tisions  of  the  British  Lion  sitting  uncomfortably  on  a  twenty 
foot  hole.  Mr.  Williams'  reply  to  the  discussion  was  charac- 
teristically energetic  and  quite  the  best  feature  of  an  interesting 
debate.  But  the  fates  (and  Birmingham)  were  against  him. 
The  motion  was  rejected  by  75  votes  against  22.  After  the 
debate  a  supper  was  held  in  the  Refectory  and  the  verbal  strife 
was  soon  lor^tten  in  the  more  convivial  sequelae.  Mr.  R. 
Mather,  President  of  the  Sheffield  S.R.C.,  occupied  the  chair 
throughout  the  proceedings. 

A  local  Branch  of  the  Geographical  Society  has  been  f  ormed, 
the  President  being  Sir  Charles  Eliot,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGES. 

Uniyersity  College,  Reading. 

Readers  of  Sir  William  Ramsay's  article  in  the  University 
Review  of  April  1906,  and  of  the  subsequent  discussion,  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  men 
students  of  this  College  have  recentlv  enrolled  themselves  in  the 
Berkshire  Imperial  Yeomanry.  Tnere  are  already  sufficient 
recruits  to  form  two  troops,  under  the  command  of  Sec-Lieut. 
R.  L.  Pearson,  who  is  a  member  of  the  College  Staff,  and  who 
formerly  held  a  commission  in  the  1st  y.B.  Royal  Berkshire 
Regiment.  The  College  contingent  has  its  separate  recruit  and 
troop  drills,  and  it  has  been  arranged  that  the  annual  period  of 
training  of  the  regiment,  which  has  hitherto  taken  place  in 
May,  shall  be  postponed  until  after  the  end  of  the  College  term 
in  July.  We  believe  that  no  University  or  Universitv  College 
in  this  country  has  previously  had  a  cavalry  troop  of  its  own, 
commanded  by  its  own  officer.  Lord  Roberts,  who  was  recently 
in  Reading,  was  pleased  to  hear  of  this  development. 

We  are  able  to  report  considerable  progress  in  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Music  and  of  the  musical  societies  of  the  College. 
The  excellent  acoustical  properties  of  the  new  College  Hall  were 
well  illustrated  at  a  pianoforte  recital  given  towards  the  end  of 
last  term  by  Mr.  Howard-Jones,  who  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
School  of  Music,  as  well  as  at  a  recent  concert  given  by  the 
College  Orchestral  Society.    In  order  to  meeting  a  desire  which 
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has  been  expressed  for  a  permanent  choral  society  in  wliich  stafiE 
and  students  can  join,  a  Choral  Section  of  the  Musical  Club  has 
been  formed.  Next  October  numerous  scholarships  in  Music 
will  be  offered  for  competition.  At  the  Examination  in  Piano- 
forte Playing  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Music  (L.B.A.M.), 
Christmas  1906,  a  student  of  the  School  of  Music  was  one  of 
five  candidates  who  passed  as  performers  and  teachers,  out  of 
600  who  entered.  Mr.  J.  Campbell  Mclnnes  has  been  appointed 
Teacher  of  Solo  Singing.  Mr.  Mclnnes  studied  singing  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music,  and  afterwards  with  M.  fiouhy,  Mr. 
Santley,  Mr.  Henschel  and  Mr.  William  Shakespeare.  He  has 
given  recitals  in  London  and  the  provinces,  as  well  as  in  Paris. 
He  has  also  sung  with  the  Hall6  Orchestra,  the  Joachim  Quar- 
tette, and  the  Bach  Choir,  and  at  many  important  festivals  and 
concerts. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Seaby,  Teacher  of  Design  in  the  Fine  Art  Depart- 
ment, has  been  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  for  Wood  Prints  at  the 
Milan  Exhibition,  and  has  recently  been  elected  an  Associate  of 
the  International  Society  of  Sculptors,  Painters  and  Gravers. 

Mr.  Richard  E.  Evans,  B.Sc,  nas  been  appointed  Assistant 
Lecturer  in  Agriculture.  Mr.  Evans  took  the  Three  Years' 
Diploma  Course  in  Agriculture  at  the  University  College  of 
North  Wales,  Bangor,  where  he  was  President  of  the  Students' 
Eepresentative  Council.  He  afterwards  obtained  the  degree  of 
B.Sc.  in  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Wales.  He  has  had 
varied  experiences  of  agricultural  teaching  and  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  field  experiments,  and  has  recently  acted  as  assistant  to 
Prof.  Wrightson  at  the  Downton  College  of  Agriculture. 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  work  of  the 
College  Department  of  Agriculture,  that  the  Second  National 
Poultry  Conference  will  be  held  at  Reading  in  July  next.  The 
meetings  will  take  place  in  the  College  buildings,  and  several 
members  of  the  College  staff  are  taking  prominent  parts  in 
the  organization  of  the  Conference. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  progress  of  the  College  as  a  whole, 
the  Council  was  able  to  report  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  Court  of  Governors  that  for  the  third  year  in  succession  the 
amount  of  students'  fees  and  capitation  grant  has  exceeded  the 
corresponding  amount  for  the  previous  year  by  £1,000. 

Hartley  University  College,  Southampton. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  term  has  been  the  visit  of 
the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Government  to  inspect 
University  Colleges,  and  to  make  recommendations  concerning 
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the  allocation  of  the  grants  annually  voted  from  the  Imperial 
Treasury  on  behalf  of  higher  education.  The  result  of  the  first 
visit  of  the  Commissioners  (November  7th  and  8th,  1901)  was 
that  the  '^  Hartley  Institute/'  as  it  was  then  officially  termed, 
received  its  charter  as  a  University  College.  We  hope  that  the 
second  inspection  may  lead  to  an  equally  notable  development, 
this  time  in  the  direction  of  new  buildings  on  a  new  site. 

Dr.  Fittard  has  left  us,  having  been  appointed  Lecturer  in 
Mathematics  at  King's  College,  London.  Br.  Pittard's  position 
as  Lecturer  in  this  College  has  been  filled  by  Miss  Gibson, 
University  College,  London. 

Since  our  last  notes  appeared,  three  of  the  course  of  six  public 
lectures  have  been  delivered.  On  December  13th  Professor 
Watkin  took  as  his  subject  "  The  Life  History  of  a  Star,"  under 
which  heading  he  treated  of  the  marvels  of  spectrum  analysis. 
On  January  10th  Professor  Eustice  discoursed  on  "Ocean  Grey- 
hounds," a  topic  which  proved  to  be  peculiarly  opportune,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  announcement  that  the  White  Star  liners 
weie  about  to  make  Southampton  their  port  of  call  had  just  been 
made  in  the  press.  On  February  7th  Mr.  Crawford  gave  a  lec- 
ture, embodying  a  large  amount  of  original  research,  on  "  Greek 
Coins."  Few  more  scholarly  utterances  have  ever  been  heard 
in  our  College  Hall. 

On  Monday  evenings  during  the  term  Professor  Boyd  has 
been  delivering  to  appreciative  audiences  an  admirable  course 
of  six  lectures  on  "  The  Constituents  of  the  Atmosphere."  This 
series  formed  a  sequel  to  that  on  ''  The  Green  Leaf,"  which  was 
given  in  the  autumn  by  Professor  Cavers. 
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Reviews. 


COMMERCE. 

"Offigb  Organisation  and  Managbmbnt,  including  Ssorbtarial 
Work."  By  Lawrence  R.  Dicksee,  M.Com.,  Profeesor  of 
Accounting  in  the  University  of  Birmingham,  and  Herbert 
E.  Blain.     Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons  Ltd.     Price  5s.  net. 

Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and  Sons  Ltd.,  the  enterprising  commercial 
publishers,  have  just  issued  this  highly  useful  and  instructive 
book  for  business  men.  It  is  the  joint  production  of 
Lawrence  R.  Dicksee,  Professor  of  Accounting  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Birmingham,  and  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Blain,  an  active 
tramway  manager.  Joint  authorship  is  not  usually  successful  This 
volume,  however,  demonstrates  how  beneficial  the  results  may  be  from 
an  active  alliance  between  university  and  business.  The  wise  limita- 
tions which  the  authors  have  placed  on  the  scope  of  their  work  is 
one  reason  of  their  success.  It  has  enabled  them  to  concentrate  their 
whole  attention  on  giving  a  "bird's  eye  view"  of  a  business  from 
its  start  to  its  full  development.  The  book  may  be  fairly  described 
as  a  simple  and  full  account  of  the  anatomy  of  a  modern  commercial 
house. 

The  chapters  are  well  arranged,  and  each  is  complete  in  itself, 
while  the  procedure  is  given  for  both  private  and  public  companies. 
A  special  feature  of  the  work  consists  in  the  excellent  diagrams  and 
illustrations  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  letterpress,  cannot  fail 
to  make  the  meaning  absolutely  plain. 

We  would  commend  this  book  to  that  increasing  class  of  university 
men  who  after  a  scientific  or  linguistic  training  seek  commercial 
appointments  on  the  staffs  of  our  large  industrial  concerns.  A  careful 
reading  of  "  Office  Organisation  and  Management "  will  enable  them 
to  grasp  the  essentials  of  office  methods  as  well  as  the  general  details 
of  management. 

J.  M.  H. 
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EDUCATION. 

"  Thh  Plaob  of  thb  Mothhr  Tongub  in  National  Education."  By 
Professor  Henry  Cecil  Wyld,  Baines  Professor  of  English 
Language  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  Liverpool. 
London:  John  Murray.     Is. 

This  Essay  is  elaborated  from  one  designed  for  reading  at  the 
York  Meeting  of  the  British  Association.  It  is  substantially  an 
application  to  the  needs  of  a  reformed  education,  of  the  teaching  of 
the  author's  two  works — "  The  Neglect  of  the  Study  of  English  in 
the  Training  of  Teachers  "  and  "  The  Historical  Study  of  the  Mother 
Tongue,"  etc. 

If  the  importance  of  a  really  adequate  instrument  of  expression 
for  needs  of  every  kind,  but  above  all  for  mental  and  moral  needs, 
were  generally  realised  even  by  linguistic  experts  themselves,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  call  for  an  intelligent  study  of  the  mother 
tongue.  And  this,  so  far  from  being  a  specialism  repugnant  to  the 
general  student,  would  appeal  to  his  keenest  interest.  We  see  this 
fact  even  in  his  invention  of  school  slang,  which  is  really  an 
attempt  to  symbolise  school  experiences  without  the  alien  notes 
associated  witli  a  teacher  and  his  conventional  books  and  vocabulary. 

Professor  Wyld  insists  that  at  present  the  schools,  by  their  whole 
method  of  dealing  with  linguistic  questions,  foster  "errors  of  fact 
and  a  perfectly  obsolete  point  of  view."  No  wonder  it  afterwards 
takes  about  a  year  to  "rid  them  of  a  vicious  and  misleading 
terminology."  He  lays  stress  on  the  need  "to  bring  home  to  the 
youthful  mind  the  great  lesson  that  what  is  spoken,  uttered,  heard, 
is  the  language  itself;  that  writing  is  but  the  imperfect  symbol  of 
the  reality."  We  have  then  a  suggestive  synopsis  of  the  objects  of  the 
historical  study  of  English  at  school.  It  should  awaken  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  familiar  facts  of  English  speech;  make  it  clear  that 
living  language  is  continually  changing ;  show  that  linguistic  change 
proceeds  along  definite  lines  of  development;  illustrate  the  influence 
of  analogy  in  the  formation  of  language;  explain  the  relation  of 
spoken  to  written  language;  cultivate  an  etymological  sense,  and 
discredit  the  popular  view  of  dialects  as  "  vulgar." 

But  nowhere  in  this  comprehensive  list  do  we  see  a  clause  devoted 
to  the  central  value  and  the  original  object  of  the  system  of  signs 
which  we  call  speech  or  language.  Nowhere  are  we  exhorted — ^though 
sorely  do  we  need  such  exhortation — ^to  remember  that  the  paramount 
because  intrinsic  value  of  Expression  is  what  it  is  intended  to  convey, 
or  in  fact  even  without  our  intention,  does  convey;  that  is,  its 
meaning.    And  nowhere  are  we  warned  that  we  must  not  predicate 
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this  purport,  this  note  of  purpose,  where  there  is  no  evidenoe  of 
intent)  but  speak  rather  of  the  Sense  or  Significance,  and  (as  carrying 
some  momentous  implication)  of  the  Significance  of  Expression. 

Professor  Wyld  urges  that  it  is  well  for  the  young  that  they 
should  wonder  how  given  words  are  connected,  and  why  their  forms 
differ.  Surely  it  would  have  been  well  to  go  a  step  further,  and, 
instead  of  being  content  with  merely  suggesting  that  to  satisfy  a 
legitimate  curiosity  on  such  matters  would,  when  the  proper  time 
came,  be  a  pleasing  and  repaying  task,  point  to  the  mastery  of 
expressiye  resource  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  human  ooncerns. 


THEOLOGY, 

"Thb  Biblb  Dootrinb  of  Atonbmbnt.''  Six  Lectures  given  in 
Westminster  Abbey  by  H.  C.  Beeching,  D.Litt.,  and  A.  Nairne^ 
M.A.     London :  John  Murray.     2s.  6d.  net. 

Five  of  the  lectures  were  given  by  Canon  Beeching,  and  Professor 
Nairne  is  responsible  for  the  final  one.  The  development  of  the 
doctrine  of  atonement  is  traced  through  its  stages  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  conclusion  of  the  New.  The  popularly- 
accepted  theory  (based  on  texts  and  passages  forced  out  of  harmony 
with  surrounding  teaching)  that  Christ  by  His  death  paid  the  penalty 
for  man's  breach  of  God's  law  is  firmly  controverted;  and  Canon 
Beeching  will  not  even  allow  that  it  is  a  theory  of  Deutero-Isaiah  or 
of  St.  Paul.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  regarded  as  being 
contained  in  our  Lord's  own  teaching  that  the  atoning  efficacy  of  His 
death  "  includes  a  power  of  convincing  men  of  sin,  of  attracting 
them  to  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  of  sending  into  men's  hearts  His 
own  divine  Spirit." 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  book  is  well  written,  and 
that  a  devout  and  spiritual  tone  is  maintained  throughout.  This  is 
indeed  thankworthy.  For,  too  often,  subjects  of  religious  controversy 
produce  such  irritating  reading  that  thoughtful  men  wishful  to  learn 
of  the  deep  things  of  God  are  disheartened  and  repelled. 
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